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PREFACE 

TO  THE  SIXTH  EDITION. 


Another  edition  of  this  "Work  being  called  for,  the  Author  has 
subjected  it  to  a  thorough  and  careful  revision.  It  has  been 
gratifying  to  him,  that  it  has  been  found  so  extensively  useful  by 
those  for  whom  it  was  especially  intended  as  to  require  that  a  9ixth 
edition  should  be  issued  in  so  short  a  time  after  the  publication  of 
the  fifth.  Grateful  iov  the  favorable  reception  of  the  Work  by  the 
profession,  he  has  bestowed  on  the  preparation  of  the  present 
edition  all  those. cares  which  were  demanded  by  the  former  editions, 
and  has  spared  no  pains  to  render  it  a  feithful  epitome  of  General 
Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica. 

The  copious  Indexes  of  Remedies  and  of  Diseases  and  their 
Remedies  cannot  fail,  the  Author  conceives,  to  add  materially  to 
the  value  of  the  Work. 

ROBLEY  DUNGLISON. 

Philadilphia,  1116  Girard  Street. 
July,  1857. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


When  a  second  edition  of  his  work  on  General  Therapeutics 
was  called  for  by  his  publishers,  the  Author  deemed  it  advisable 
to  incorporate  with  it  an  account  of  the  different  articles  of  the 
Materia  Medica.  To  this  he  was  led  by  the  circumstance,  that  the 
departments  of  General  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica  are 
always  associated  in  the  medical  schools.  In  preparing  the  details 
on  the  latter  department,  he  did  not  consider  it  advisable  to  go 
farther  into  the  natural  and  commercial  history  of  drugs  than  was 
indispensable  for  the  medical  student.  He  would  fain  hope,  that 
the  time  may  arrive  when  an  acquaintance  with  the  different 
branches  of  Natural  History  may  be  esteemed  an  essential  pre- 
liminary or  accompanying  study;  but  as  the  medical  schools  of 
this  continent  are  constituted,  any  lengthened  investigation  of 
these  subjects  by  the  Professor  would  be  manifestly  impracticable. 
In  the  short  time  allotted  to  a  session  of  medical  lectures  there  is 
scarcely  opportunity  afforded  to  teach  that  which  is  indispensable 
to  the  therapeutist 

In  all  cases,  the  Author  has  referred  to  the  position  held  by  the 
drug  as  an  article  of  the  organized,  or  of  the  inorganic  kingdom;  as 
well  as  to  general  matters  of  interest  relative  to  the  place  where  it 
is  found,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  obtained,  and  to  certain  points 
connected  with  its  commercial  history ;  but  next  to  therapeutical 
applications,  he  has  dwelt  more  at  length  on  the  sensible  properties, 
by  which  the  physician  may  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  various 
articles  from  his  own  observation.  In  another  work,  he  has  re- 
marked, that  "it  would,  doubtless,  be  well  that  the  physician  should 
know  the  natural  history  of  the  animal  whence  he  obtains  his  castor, 
his  musk,  &c.,  and  that  he  should  be  acquainted  with  the  botanical 
relations  of  the  plants  whose  preparations  he  prescribes ;  but  such 
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a  knowledge  is  no  more  indispensable  than  Greek  is  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with  medical  technology.  The  argument  may,  indeed, 
be  extended  to  the  consumer  of  the  products  of  the  animal  and 
.vegetable  kingdoms  as  articles  of  diet.  It  would  be  well  for  him, 
no  doubt,  to  be  acquainted  with  the  natural  history  of  the  ox,  the 
sheep,  the  hog,  &c.,  whence  he  derives  his  sustenance ;  yet,  not- 
withstanding his  ignorance  on  this  point,  universal  experience  de- 
monstrates, that  he  has  no  difficulty  in  appropriating  them  to  his 
dietetic  necessities."  Moreover,  there  were  already  valuable  works 
in  which  all  these  topics,  so  interesting  to  the  apothecary  especially, 
are  given  at  such  length  as  almost  to  exhaust  the  subject;  and 
of  these,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  that  of  Dr.  Pereira,  repub- 
lished in  this  country  under  the  competent  supervision  of  Dr.  Car- 
son, Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Pharmacy.^  Of  this,  the  Author  largely  availed  himself  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  second  edition  of  the  present  work.  He  was  like- 
wise greatly  indebted  to  the  full  and  accurate  Dispensatory  of  Drs. 
Wood  and  Bache — his  learned  colleagues  in  the  revision  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  (1842) ;  to  the  Dispensatory  of 
Dr.  Christison;  and,  in  a  minor  degree,  to  the  work  on  Thera- 
peutics and  Materia  Medica  of  MM.  Trousseau  and  Pidoux.  Nor 
did  the  modern  German  publications  on  the  subject  escape  his 
attention. 

His  great  object  was  to  prepare  a  work  on  General  Therapeutics 
and  Materia  Medica,  which  might  aid  the  medical  student  in  ac- 
quiring the  main  results  of  modern  observation  and  reflection ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  be  to  the  practitioner  a  trustworthy  book  of  re- 
ference. 

The  views  of  General  Therapeutics  are  essentially  the  same  as 
in  the  former  editions.  The  Author  has  been  pleased  to  find,  that 
the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  their  first  promulgation,  has  but 
strengthened  his  belief  in  their  general  accuracy ;  so  that  he  has 
not  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  many  or  great  modifications. 
Throughout,  he  has  adopted  the  nomenclature  of  the  last  edition 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States ; — ^a  work  which  ought 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  practitioner,  as  a  guide  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  medicines;  and  he  has  endeavored  to  arrange  the  articles 
in  each  division,  as  nearly  as  he  could,  in  the  order  of  their  efficacy 
as  therapeutical  agents. 

ROBLEY  DUNGLISON. 

'  Now  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  of  Pharmacy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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CHAPTER   L 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

Therapeutics  defined — Instinctive  action  of  recuperation — Importance  of  bearing  it  in  mind 
in  the  treatment  of  disease — Cure  by  sympathy — Expectant  medicine — Efforts  of  nature 
— Crises — Medical  experience — Science  of  medicine  demonstrative — Pre-eminence  of 
therapeutics — Therapeutical  indications  vary  with  medical  theories — Necessity  of  dis- 
covering the  pathological  lesion — Rational  therapeutics  founded  on  rigid  physiologico 
pathological  deduction — Importance  of  discovering  the^  cause  of  the  lesion — Etiology 
obscure — Early  medical  practice — The  Asclepiades — Empirics  and  Dogmatists — French 
Medical  School  of  Observation — Numerical  methods — Necessity  for  observation  and 
reasoning — Hematology — Importance  of  principles  in  medicine. 

Therapeutics  is  the  branch  of  Medical  Science  which  comprises 
the  doctrine  of  the  management  of  disease.  Generally,  however, 
the  term  is  restricted  to  a  description  of  the  modvs  operandi  of  medi- 
cines ;  and  the  department  is  commonly  associated,  in  our  Institu- 
tions, with  Materia  Medica ;  whilst  the  Practice  of  Physic  is  confided 
to  a  distinct  Professor.  Under  this  division.  General  Therapeutics 
is  made  to  embrace  the  principles  of  medicinal  administration,  and 
the  indications,  which  the  different  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica 
are  capable  of  fulfilling ;  whilst  the  Chair  of  Practice  is  appropriated, 
so  £ar  as  regards  Therapeutics,  to  the  application  of  those  pnnciples 
to  particular  morbid  conditions,  or  to  what  has  been  called  Special 
Therapeutics.  It  is  the  business  of  the  physiologist  to  investigate 
the  functions  of  healthy  man ;  the  pathologist  regards  those  fiinc- 
tions  in  disease,  and  the  therapeutist  endeavors  to  restore  them  fix)m 
the  latter  to  the  former  condition. 

There  is  no  branch  of  medicine  with  which  the  therapeutist  ought 
not  to  be  acquainted.  To  be  a  good  therapeutist  requires  not  only 
that  he  shall  have  had  extensive  opportunities  for  witnessing  dis- 
ease, but  shall  have  read  extensively  the  recorded  observations  of 
others.  It  demands,  too,  the  utmost  powers  of  discrimination ; — 
hence,  the  varied  knowledge,  which  the  physician  ought  to  possess, 
and  the  learning  and  dignity  of  the  science. 
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It  might  be  imagined,  that  lectures  on  Therapeutics  are  unneces- 
sary, where  the  mode  of  managing  individual  diseases  is  given  from 
the  Chair  of  Practice ;  in  the  latter  case,  however,  the  principles  are 
necessarily  diflPiised — not  sufficiently  embodied — and,  moreover,  the 
teacher  generallv  presumes,  that  the  student — ^which  rarely  happens 
— is  imbued  with  the  great  principles  and  rules,  that  apply  to  the 
administration  and  modus  operandi  of  medicines. 

In  the  state  of  health  the  various  functions  are  executed  in  a 
regular  and  harmonious  manner,  and  are  intimately  connected  by 
consent  or  sympathy ;  but  if  a  morbific  cause  impresses  the  organism, 
this  harmonious  condition  is  disturbed ;  a  fresh  series  of  actions 
results,  and  disorder  supervenes. 

Physiologists  have  noticed  in  every  living  body  an  instinctive 
action — an  action  of  the  living  principle,  whenever  manifestly 
directing  its  operations  to  the  health,  preservation,  or  reproduction 
of  a  living  frame,  or  of  any  part  of  it.  This  applies  to  the  plant  as 
well  as  to  the  animal.  It  is  the  vi%  medicatrix  naturce,  for  and  aeainst 
which  so  much  has  been  said ;  but  which — if  restricted  to  the  M>ove- 
mentioned  acts — can  no  more  be  denied  than  the  existence  of  life, 
of  which  we  know  nothing  except  by  its  results.  It  is  strikingly 
witnessed  in  the  reparatory  power  exerted  by  living  bodies  after  the 
receipt  of  an  injury.  K  we  tear  a  branch  from  a  tree,  we  find,  that 
the  injury  done  to  the  parent  trunk  is  repaired  by  an  action  analo- 
gous to  that  set  up  by  the  animal  whenever  a  wound  is  inflicted 
upon  it.  In  some  vegetables,  the  reparatory  power  is  so  energeti- 
cally exerted,  that  lost  parts  are  restored ;  and  it  is  upon  this  power 
that  the  utility  of  certain  garden  vegetables — spinach,  parsley,  cress, 
&c. — reposes.  Such  a  reparatory  power  is  occasionally — ^but  rarely 
— ^met  with  in  the  animal  kingdom.  We  see  it  in  the  lobster  de- 
prived of  its  claw,  and  in  the  serpent  that  has  lost  its  tail.  Tho 
nails  and  hair,  too,  regain  their  accustomed  length  when  cut,  and 
the  same  thing  happens  to  the  teeth  of  the  Rodentia  or  gnawers. 

Pew  animals,  however,  possess,  to  any  extent,  the  power  of 
restoring  lost  parts ;  but  all  are  capable  of  repairing  injuries,  and  of 
removing  disease  when  it  is  within  certain  limits.  In  cases  of 
wounds  and  broken  bones,  the  efforts  of  the  surgeon  are  chiefly 
restricted  to  keeping  the  parts  in  apposition,  and  to  preventing  the 
intrusion  of  extraneous  irritants,  whilst  his  reliance  is  placed  on 
those  sanative  powers  that  are  seated  in  the  wounded  part,  as  in 
every  part  of  the  living  frame.  It  is  to  this  power  that  we  ascribe 
all  tne  properties  assigned  to  the  cure  by  sympathy,  which,  at  one 
time,  excited  so  much  attention,  was  promulgated  by  the  Rosicru- 
cians,  and  obtained  universal  credence  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
This  consisted  in  applying  dressings,  in  the  case  of  wounds,  not  to 
the  injured  parts,  but  to  the  weapon  that  inflicted  them.  The 
sympathetic  powder  of  Sir  Kenelme  Digby  was  an  application  of 
tnis  nature,  which  enjoyed  an  astonishing  reputation.  It  was  first 
employed  at  Florence,  in  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  by  a  Carmelite  monk,  who  had  just  returned  from  India. 
The  grand  duke,  hearing  of  the  monk's  marvellous  cures,  asked 
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him  for  his  secret,  which  he  reftised,  fearing  that  the  duke  might 
divulge  it.  Some  time  afterwards,  Sir  Kenelme  having  rendered  an 
important  service  to  the  monk,  the  latter,  out  of  gratitude,  commu- 
nicated to  him  the  composition  of  the  powder,  and  Sir  Kenelme  took 
the  secret  with  him  to  England.  An  opportunity  soon  occurred  for 
testing  its  properties.  A  Mr.  Howell,  having  been  wounded  in 
attempting  to  separate  two  of  his  fiiends  who  were  engaged  in  a 
duel,  was  subjected  to  its  employment.  Four  days  after  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  wound,  Sir  Kenelme  dipped  one  of  Mr.  Howell's  garters 
in  a  solution  of  the  powder ;  and  immediately — it  is  asserted — the  . 
wound,  which  was  previously  painful,  became  easy;  but  as  the 
garter  ^ew  dry,  the  pains  returned,  and  were  relieved  by  a  fresh 
immersion  of  the  garter  in  the  solution.  In  five  or  six  days,  the 
wound  healed.  James  the  First ;  his  son — afterwards  Charles  the 
First ;  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  all  the  principal  personages 
about  the  Court,  were  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case ; 
and  James — whose  enthusiasm  was  not  counterbalanced  by  much 
judgment,  and  who  was,  withal,  superstitious  in  the  highest  degree 
— obtained  the  secret  from  Sir  Kenelme,  and  performed  most  asto- 
nishing cures.  In  no  great  length  of  time  the  composition  transpired, 
and,  as  in  all  like  cases,  the  charm  evaporated  with  the  disclosure. 
The  powder,  employed  by  Sir  Kenelme,  is  asserted  to  have  been 
sulphate  of  copper,  prepared  in  a  particular  manner.  Some  aflBrm 
that  it  was  the  ordinary  green  vitriol  of  commerce.  Dryden  alludes 
to  the  superstition  more  than  once  in  his  "  Tempestj  or  Enchanted 
Island."    Thus,  Ariel  : 

"When  I  was  chidden  by  my  mighty  lord, 
For  my  neglect  of  young  Hippolito, 
I  went  to  view  bis  body»  and  soon  found 
His  soul  was  but  retired,  not  sallied  out ; 
Then  I  collected 

The  best  of  simples  underneath  the  moon, 
The  best  of  balms,  and  to  the  wound  applied 
The  healing  juice  of  vulnerary  herbs. 
His  only  danger  was  his  loss  of  blood  j 
But  now  he's  waked,  my  lord,  and  just  this  hour 
He  must  be  dressed  again,  as  I  have  done  it. 

Anoint  the  noord^  wfach  pierced  Atm,  with  thii  toeaponrtalvt,  and 
wrap  it  clou  from  otr,  tiU  I  have  time  to  visit  him  again." 

Jet  V,  Scene  2d. 

And : — Miranda,  when  she  enters  with  Hippolito's  sword  wrapped 
up: 

"  Hip.  0,  my  wounds  pain  me ! 

[She  unwraps  the  sword,"] 
"  Mir.  I  am  come  to  ease  you. 
**  Hip.  Alas  I  I  feel  the  cold  air  come  to  me : 
My  wound  shoots  worse  than  ever. 

[She  wipes  and  anoints  the  sword.} 
"  Mir.  Does  it  still  grieve  you  ? 
**iftp.  Now  methinks  there's  something 

Laid  just  upon  it 
" Mir.  Do  you  find  no  ease? 
"  Hip.  Yes.     Yes :  upon  the  sudden  all  this  pain 

Is  leaving  me. — Sweet  Heaven,  how  I  am  eased  1" 

jSd  T,  Scene  2d. 
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It  is  likewise  referred  to  in  the  third  Canto  of  the  "iay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel^"'  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

The  sympathetic  ointments,  applied  to  the  weapon,  or  the  "  ar- 
mator J  unguents,"  as  they  were  termed,  were  of  various  characters^ 
containing  the  most  ahsurd,  disgusting,  and  often  inert  ingredients. 
The  following  extract  from  the  Sylva  Sulvarum,'*  or  "Natural  His- 
tory*' of  Lord  JBacon,  strikingly  exhibits  this.  The  mode  of  managing 
the  wound  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  good  effects  ascribed  to  the 
cure  by  sympathy.  "  It  is  constantly  received  and  avouched,  that 
the  anointing  of  the  weapon  that  maketh  the  wound  will  heal  the 
wound  itself.  In  this  experiment,  upon  the  relation  of  men  of  credit, 
though  myself,  as  vet,  am  not  fully  inclined  to  believe  to  it,  you  shall 
note  the  points  following :  First,  the  ointment  with  which  this  is  done, 
is  made  of  divers  ingredients ;  whereof  the  strangest  and  hardest  to 
come  by  are  the  moss  upon  the  skull  of  a  dead  man  unburied,  and 
the  fats  of  a  boar  and  a  bear  killed  in  the  act  of  generation.  These 
two  last  I  could  easily  suspect  to  be  prescribed  as  a  starting-hole,  that 
if  the  experiment  proved  not,  it  might  be  pretended,  that  the  beasts 
were  not  killed  in  the  due  time ;  for  as  for  tne  moss,  it  is  certain  there 
is  great  quantity  of  it  in  Ireland  upon  slain  bodies,  laid  in  heaps  un- 
buried. The  other  ingredients  are  the  blood-stone  in  powder,  and 
some  other  things,  which  seem  to  have  a  virtue  to  stanch  blood ;  as 
also  the  moss  hath.  And  the  description  of  the  whole  ointment  is 
to  be  found  in  the  chymical  dispensatory  of  Crollius.  Secondly,  the 
same  kind  of  ointment  applied  to  the  part  itself  worketh  not  the 
effect,  but  only  applied  to  the  weapon.  Thirdly,  which  I  like  well, 
they  do  not  observe  the  confecting  of  the  ointment  under  any  certain 
constellation,  which  commonly  is  the  excuse  of  magical  medicines 
when  they  fail,  that  they  were  not  made  under  a  fit  figure  of  heaven. 
Fourthly,  it  may  be  applied  to  the  weapon,  though  the  party  hurt 
be  at  a  great  distance.  Fifthly,  it  seemeth  the  imagination  of  the 
party  to  be  cured  is  not  needful  to  concur ;  for  it  may  be  done  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  party  wounded ;  and  thus  much  has  been  . 
tried,  that  the  ointment,  for  experiment's  sake,  hath  been  wiped  off 
the  weapon,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  party  hurt,  and  presently 
the  party  hurt  has  been  in  great  rage  of  piin,  till  the  weapon  was 
reanointed.  Sixthly,  it  is  affirmed,  that  if  you  cannot  get  the  weapon, 
yet  if  you  put  an  instrument  of  iron  or  wood,  resembling  the  weapon, 
into  tne  wound,  whereby  it  bleedeth,  the  anointing  of  that  instru- 
ment will  serve  and  work  the  effect.  This  I  doubt  should  be  a  de- 
vice to  keep  this  strange  form  of  cure  in  request  and  use,  because 
many  times  you  cannot  come  by  the  weapon  itself.  Seventhly,  the 
wound  mu%t  he  at  first  washed  clean  with  white  wine^  or  the  party' s  oton 
water  ;  and  then  hound  up  close  in  fine  lineUj  and  no  more  dressing  re- 
newed till  it  he  whole.  Eighthly,  the  sword  itself  must  be  wrapped  up 
close,  as  far  as  the  ointment  goeth,  that  ittaketh  no  wind.  Ninthly, 
the  ointment,  if  you  wipe  it  off  from  the  sword  and  keep  it,  will 
serve  again,  and  rather  increase  in  virtue  than  diminish.  Tenthly, 
it  will  cure  in  far  shorter  time  than  ointments  of  wounds  commonly 
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do.  Lastly,  it  will  cure  a  beast  as  well  as  a  man,  which  I  like  best 
of  all  the  rest,  because  it  subjecteth  the  matter  to  an  easy  trial.*' 

The  lines  in  the  above  quotatibn,  marked  in  italics,  are  the  key 
to  the  solution  of  the  whole  mystery.  It  is  the  practice  adopted  at 
the  present  day  in  the  treatment  oi  incised  wounds,  and  to  this — 
not  to  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic  powder,  or  armatory  unguent, 
it  need  hardly  be  said — must  the  main  curative  agency  be  ascribed ; 
whilst  a  portion  may  be  assigned  to  the  mental  revulsion  produced 
on  the  sufferer,  through  his  faith  in  the  virtues  ascribed  to  the  ap- 
plication. The  wound  was  carefully  defended  from  the  irritation  of 
extraneous  substances,  and  given  up  to  that  instinctive  principle, 
which,  we  have  seen,  repairs  the  injuries  to  which  organized  bodies 
are  liable  ;  and  it  has  been  suggested,  that  the  results  furnished  the 
firat  hints  which  led  surgeons  to  the  improved  practice  of  healing 
wounds  by  what  is  technically  called  the  "  first  intention." 

The  existence,  then,  of  such  an  instinctive  power  can  neither  be 
denied  nor  lost  sight  of  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  The  error  has 
been,  that  undue  weight  has  been  attached  to  it,  so  that  the  practi- 
tioner was  altogether  guided  by  its  manifestations — or  fancied  mani- 
festations— in  laying  down  his  indications  of  cure ;  and  if  no  such 
manifestation  existed,  he  waited  vainly — and  too  often  unfortunately 
— until  the  time  had  perhaps  gone  by  for  the  successful  administra- 
tion of  efficacious  agents.  To  this  system  of"  waiting  or  expecting" 
the  term  medicina  expectans — la  mSdecine  expectante — was  appropri- 
ated. The  followers  of  Stahl — the  great  apostle  of  the  doctrine — 
supposed  a  power  to  be  present  in  the  system  of  repelling  morbific 
influences,  and  of  re-establishing  equilibrium  when  disturbed. 
There  are  but  few  cases,  however,  in  which  trust  can  be  safely  placed 
in  this  power.    It  too  often  happens,  that  diseased  action  in  a  tissue 

foes  on  augmenting,  until  the  functions  of  other  tissues  become 
eranged  by  extension  of  morbid  action,  or  by  sympathy ;  and  dis- 
organization and  death  follow.  Yet  the  doctrine  of  Stahl  is  still 
maintained  by  many  practitioners — of  the  old  world  more  espe- 
cially;  and,  by  some  wlio  reject  it,  terms  are  frequently  employed, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  its  relics.  We  often  hear,  mr  example, 
of  "  efforts  of  nature,"  yet  the  ideas  attached  to  the  expression  are 
very  unprecise.  K  diarrhoea  should  supervene  about  the  favorable 
termination  of  a  protracted  fever,  it  is  looked  upon  as  "  critical," — 
as  a  b&nSfice  de  ventre^  or  a  benefice  de  la  nature  ;  but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  diarrhoea  supervenes  in  phthisis  pulmonalis,  as  an  accompa- 
niment of  the  hectic  fever,  proves  colliquative,  and  hastens  dissolu- 
tion, we  hear  nothing  of  its  being  an  effort  to  disembarrass  the 
economy — or  of  its  constituting  a  crisis.  If,  again,  an  individual 
has  suffered  under  headache,  giddiness,  and  other  symptoms  of 
encephalic  uneasiness,  and  epistaxis  takes  place,  after  which  the 
symptoms  are  removed  or  mitigated,  the  hemorrhaffe  is  regarded  as 
an  effort  of  nature,  although  it  was  doubtless  dependent  upon 
the  same  pathological  condition  that  gave  rise  to  the  headache  and 
the  other  phenomena ;  but  should  the  hemorrhage  occur  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  excite  alarm,  or  to  prove  fatal,  nothing  is  said  of  its 
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being  an  effort  of  nature.  In  the  same  manner,  if  hemorrhage 
occurs  in  the  brain  or  in  the  lungs,  we  rarely  or  never  hear  this 
mode  of  accounting  for  it. 

Yet,  although  we  may  discard  the  notion  of  efforts  of  nature,  there 
is  no  doubt,  mat  good  occasionally  results  from  spontaneous  dis- 
charges, and  that,  at  other  times,  their  supervention  indicates  a 
change  in  functions  which  may  have  been  long  disordered  and  a 
restoration  to  the  healthy  condition.  Thus,  where  polyeemia  or 
plethora  exists  in  the  vessels  generally,  or  in  those  of  some  portion 
of  the  economy,  the  supervention  of  moderate  hemorrhage  may 
diminish  the  intensity  of  the  cause  ;  and  diarrhoea,  or  perspiration 
supervening  on  a  fever  of  some  duration,  in  which  the  secretory 
function  has  been  disordered,  may  indicate,  that  the  or^ns  of  secre- 
tion are  assuming  a  new  condition,  and  that  the  morbid  catenation, 
previouslv  existing,  is  beginning  to  disappear.  Althouffh,'then,  we 
may  not  be  justified  in  regarding  such  discharges  as  indicating  any 
effort  of  nature,  they  may  be,  and  doubtless  frequently  are,  salutary. 

An  attention  to  these  topics  will  lead  to  the  combating  of  irregu- 
larities when  they  occur  in  the  organic  actions,  provided  they  are 
beyond  the  due  point;  and,  at  the  same  time,  teach  us  not  to  inter- 
fere too  much  with  the  instinctive  actions,  provided  they  seem  to 
be  going  on  favorably.  The  therapeutist  must  be  guided,  however, 
by  observation  and  reflection  as  to  his  rule  of  conduct  in  each  case. 
In  the  very  complex  operations  of  the  animal  frame,  the  relation 
between  cause  and  efl:ect  is  not  always  readily  appreciable ;  great 
caution  is,  therefore,  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  observer,  lest,  in 
place  oi  facts — properly  so  called — ^he  should  register  such  as  have 
been  termed — not  inappropriately — "  false."  Should  he  incur  this 
error,  owing  either  to  the  intrinsic  difficulty  of  the  subject,  or  to  his 
incompetency  as.  an  observer,  a  foundation  may  be  laid  for  other 
erroneous  observations ;  and  deductions,  and  experience  may  thus 
be  acquired ;  but  such  experience  may  be,  in  the  sequel,  most  un- 
fortunate. The  public  are,  unhappily,  too  apt  to  be  led  away  by 
this  idea  of  "  experience ;"  erroneously  believing  that  all  are  capable 
of  profiting  by  it,  and,  consequently,  that  every  one  who  has  been 
sufficiently  long  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession  must 
necessarily  be  experienced  and  wise.  Were  all  men  equally  atten- 
tive, and  equally  gifted  with  adequate  powers  of  observation  and 
reflection,  the  deduction  would  be  just ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the 
case.  If  a  man  cannot  observe  and  reason  on  topics  of  a  general 
nature,  he  cannot  on  such  as  appertain  to  medicine ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  best  rule  for  estimating  the  abilities  of  the  physician  bv 
the  unprofessional  is  by  examining  into  the  character  of  his  mind, 
his  modes  of  reasoning,  his  degree  of  mental  application,  and  his 
general  qualifications.  A  man  of  ordinary  mind,  application,  and 
attainments,  may  register  a  few  facts ;  and  by  comparing  them  to- 
gether, may  deduce  useful  inferences  so  far  as  these  facts  may  per- 
mit, and  in  this  way  may  prescribe  sufficiently  well  in  ordinary 
cases;  but  such  cases  are  not  the  touchstone  of  knowledge.  In  the 
multitude  of  trying  cases  that  present  themselves  to  every  practi- 
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tioner  in  the  course  of  his  career,  what  painful  anxiety  is  felt,  if  he 
be  well  informed  in  his  profession,  and,  withal,  a  philanthropist ! 
What  careful  comparison  of  his  own  experience  with  the  recorded 
experience  of  others !  What  an  amount  of  physico-moral  reflection 
before  he  decides !  Perhaps  in  no  other  profession  or  calling  are 
the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  so  much  enlisted.  But  what 
consolation  awaits  the  physician,  if  he  can  feel  satisfied,  that  the 
result,  at  which  he  has  arrived,  accords  with  the  just  demands  of  the 
case, — that  the  decision  is  adequate  to  the  emerffency !  These  are 
cases  in  which  ignorance  is  bliss,  but  how  fearful  the  responsibility 
of  such  ignorance ! 

The  curriculum  of  study,  required  in  the  difierent  Medical  Col- 
leges, has  been  suggested  by  a  wise  care  for  the  lives  and  the  health 
of  the  public,  and  such  a  period  of  attendance  upon  the  lectures  that 
constitute  it  has  been  prescribed  as  may  enable  the  industrious — 
even  if  not  highly  gifted — to  qualify  themselves  for  entering  upon 
the  broad  field  of  observation,  and  of  extended  usefulness  into  which 
their  avocation  may  carry  them.  It  is  within  collegiate  walls,  that 
the  student  acquires  the  prominent  facts  of  his  profession,  and  the 
great  principles  appertaining  to  its  practical  administration.  He 
there  learns  the  theory  or  laws  of  phenomena,  on  which  all  sound 
and  rational  practice  is  based.  Too  often,  amongst  the  uninformed, 
the  theoretical  and  the  practical  pursuit  of  a  calling  are  placed  in 
unworthy  contrast.  In  no  art  can  sound  practice  exist  without 
theory.  Theory  is  the  mental  process  which  binds  observed  facts 
or  phenomena  together ;  compares  them  with  each  other,  and  de- 
duces appropriate  rules  of  practice.  It  is  to  theory  that  we  are 
indebted  not  only  for  full  practical  usefulness,  but  for  every  science. 
Facts  are,  doubtless,  the  elements  of  science,  but  the  science  itself 
does  not  exist,  until  these  facts  have  been  brought  together,  sifted 
and  compared,  and  great  general  principles  or  laws  deduced  there- 
from. 

In  such  sifting  and  comparison  a  multitude  of  miscalled  facts  have 
to  be  discarded.  In  the  science  of  medicine — ^in  every  science — 
those  that  merit  the  epithet  faUe  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them 
rest  on  the  authority  of  the  heedless  observer,  who  arrives  at  his 
conclusions  without  due  examination.  The  theoretical  investigation 
of  science  renders  a  man  cautious  even  to  scepticism.  Very  few, 
therefore,  of  the  mass  of  recorded  facts  originate  with  him :  he  has 
little  to  do  in  accumulating  the  chaflT  that  envelopes  the  grain.  The 
records  of  the  Patent  OflSce  of  every  country  tend  to  elucidate  this 
matter.  It  has  been  properly  observed,  that  every  patent  is  a  specu- 
lation. Who,  then,  are  the  great  speculators?  Not  the  theoretical 
men,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  used  the  term,  but  what  are 
called  practical  men, — men,  who  narrow  themselves  down  to  ob- 
served facts  in  their  own  profession  or  calling,  and  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  ignorance  of  theory,  soon  find  that  their  inventions 
are  no  important  additions  to  existing  knowledge.  A  writer  on  this 
Bubiect  asserts,  that  he  had  made  a  rough  estimate  of  the  number 
of  scientific  persons  who  have  published  works  relative  to  new  in- 
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ventione  in  arts,  and  he  finds,  that  in  Europe  they  did  not  exceed 
two  hundred  during  the  whole  of  the  last  century,  whilst  there  were 
not  fewer  than  that  number  of  patents  taken  out  in  England  annu- 
ally. An  adequate  acquaintance  with  scientific  truths  would  prevent 
this  waste  of  time  and  talent;  and  hence  it  is,  that  a  combination  of 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  is  necessary  to  lead  to  lofty  and 
enduring  results.  This  is  the  great  improvement  in  the  modern 
method  of  teaching  the  practical  sciences.  That,  which  was  for- 
merly oracularly  delivered  from  the  chair  as  the  result  of  the  expe- 
rience of  the  master,  is  not  now  promulgated  as  indisputable.  It 
is  placed  before  the  inquirer  as  a  fact,  over  and  over  agam  examined 
and  scrutinized,  and  the  reasons  for  any  opinion  are  fairly  stated  as 
elements  for  his  decision.  The  time  has  passed  away,  when  the 
human  mind  is  to  credit  the  mere  verba  magistri^  or  to  place  implicit 
credence  in  a  scientific  assertion,  without  examination,  because  it 
proceeds  from  this  or  that  individual.  The  rule  of  conduct,  implied 
in  the  language  of  the  Roman  Satirist, — "  Marcus  dixit,  ita  est;" — 

"  Did  Marcus  say  Hwas  fact  ?  then  fact  it  is  j 
No  proof  so  valid  as  a  word  of  his" — 

has  been  too  much  inculcated  in  all  ages,  and  no  science  has  suffered 
so  much  from  it  as  medicine.  It  has  been  properly  remarked  by  Dr. 
Abercrombie,  in  his  "  Inquiries  concerning  the  intellectual  powers 
and  the  investigation  of  truth,"  that  in  receiving  facts  on  the  testi- 
mony of  others,  we  require  to  be  satisfied  not  only  of  the  veracity 
of  the  narrators,  but  also  of  their  habits  as  philosophical  observers, 
and  of  the  opportunities,  which  they  have  had  of  ascertaining  the  facts. 
In  receiving  affirmed  truths,  therefore,  the  inquirer  has  to  exercise 
caution ;  but  at  the  same  time  to  be  careful  lest  by  attempting  to 
avoid  one  error  he  may  incur  another,  and  may  pass  from  credulity 
to  ill-judged  scepticism — extremes,  which  the  mind,  anxious  after 
truth,  win  carefully  avoid. 

In  the  management  of  disease  it  is  not  always  necessary,  that  dru^s 
should  be  riven,  unless  their  use  is  clearly  indicated ;  or  unless,  in 
the  case  ofcertain  nervous  and  impressible  individuals,  whose  faith 
is  not  reposed  in  any  system  of  medication  that  does  not  include 
the  use  of  internal  medicines.  To  obtain  this  faith  is  an  important 
desideratum,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  in  the  treatment  of  many  dis- 
eases, of  a  nervous  character  especially.  The  physician  exhibits  his 
skill  better  by  controlling  disease  by  appropnate  regimen  than  by 
administering  combinations  of  whose  effects  he  often  knows  little, 
and  where  much  of  his  practice  must  necessarily  be  involved  in  con- 
jecture. The  science  of  medicine  is  more  demonstrative  than  is 
usually  imagined,  and,  where  the  case  is  not  so,  the  practitioner  had 
better  for  the  time  do  nothing.  Any  experiment  may  have  one  of 
two  opposite  results;  it  may  do  good  or  harm;  and  hence  a  practi- 
tioner is  not  justified  in  administering  a  powerftil  medicinal  agent 
at  random.  If  he  be  desirous  of  instituting  experiments,  he  ought 
to  take  example  from  some  modem  therapeutical  inquirers  in  (Ger- 
many, and  make  them  upon  himself,  rather  than  upon  his  patients. 
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It  cannot  often  happen,  however,  that  the  physician  is  at  a  loss  what 
course  to  pursue.  His  physiological  and  pathological  knowledge 
will  indicate  what  ought  to  be  the  great  principles  of  management; 
and  his  acquaintance  with  the  remedial  virtues  of  the  different  arti- 
cles of  the  materia  medica  will  suggest  the  proper  agents  for  cany- 
inff  those  principles  into  action. 

To  elucidate  this,  the  case  of  the  drug  opium  may  be  taken.  It 
is  known  that  it  will  allay  irritation,  and  produce  sleep ;  a  know- 
ledge acquired  from  observation.  It  is  known  also,  that  in  a  large 
dose  it  is  sedative ;  in  a  small  dose  stimulant.  When  a  case  of  in- 
flammation occurs,  the  physician  is  not  deterred  from  its  use,  because 
it  excites  in  a  small  dose ;  but  gives  it  in  a  quantity  sufficiently 
large  to  insure  the  sedative  operation.  Accordingly,  observation 
and  reflection  have  led  to  the  employment  of  this  useful  drug  in 
cases  where  the  practitioner,  a  few  years  ago,  would  not  have  ven- 
tured upon  it.  It  is  by  empirical  trials,  that  we  become  informed 
of  the  properties  of  any  medicinal  agent,  after  which  sound  physio- 
logical and  pathological  knowledge  suggests  its  correct  application. 

The  great  object  of  the  science  of  mecScine  is  to  remove  or  assuage 
disease.  Hence  the  pre-eminent  importance  of  Therapeutics.  It  has 
been  largely  modified  by  prevalent  systems  or  doctrines,  yet  it  bends 
less  to  system  than  any  other  branch  of  medicine ;  and,  accordingly, 
many  of  the  different  sects  which  have  existed  from  time  to  time 
have  been  overthrown  by  this  great  test  of  their  validity  or  weak- 
ness. In  the  closet,  a  consistent  scheme  may  be  formed  on  paper, 
but  when  it  comes  to  be  applied  clinically,  it  may  be  often  found  to 
fail.  It  is  obvious,  that,  cceteris  paribvsy  Therapeutics  should  be  the 
touchstone  of  medical  skill.  The  number  of  cures  ought  to  decide 
the  qualifications  of  the  practitioner;  but  it  is  so  extremely  difficult 
— ^indeed  impossible — to  estimate  all  the  deranging  influences, — so 
many  modifying  circumstances  are  perpetually  occurrinff,  that  it 
cannot  be  decided  that  any  two  cases  are  precisely  identical.  Hence, 
we  can  never  judge  of  the  comparative  success  of  different  practi- 
tioners, on  which  so  much  stress  is  placed — and  placed  erroneously 
— ^by  the  public.  Owing  to  these  difficulties,  also,  we  have  such  a 
diversity  of  sentiment  regarding  the  treatment  of  the  same  affection. 

Therapeutical  indications  vary  much,  however,  with  medical  theo- 
ries. By  indication  is  meant — the  end  to  be  had  in  view  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  remedies.  For  example,  in  a  case  of  polysemia  or 
overfulness  of  blood,  the  indication  is  obviously  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  the  circulating  fluid.    Indications  have  necessarily  been 

greatly^  influenced  by  the  views  of  the  dominant  medical  sect.  The 
umorist  or  humoral  pathologist,  who  looked  to  the  fluids  as  the  cause 
of  all  maladies,  directed  his  attention  to  the  removal  of  a  fancied 
acridity,  acidity,  or  alkalescency  of  the  humors,  or  to  evacuate  them 
aft;er  they  haa  experienced  a  kind  of  maturation  or  preparation, 
which  he  called  concoction  ;  whilst  the  mechanical  philosopher  at- 
tended to  the  permeability,  or  the  contrary,  of  vessels, — the  effects  of 
gravity,  and  the  like ;  and  his  indications  were  based  upon  his  ideas 
on  those  matters.  But  those  systems,  and  the  Therapeutics  founded 
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on  them,  have  passed  away ;  not,  however,  without  having  left 
useful  mementos  of  their  existence ;  for  it  is  obvious,  that  the  condi- 
tions which  they  invoke  cannot  be  wholly  disregarded :  the  evil  with 
those  pathologists  was,  that  they  assigned  to  them  too  prominent  a 
rank  in  the  causation  of  disease,  and  that  they  attended  to  them  to 
the  exclusion  of  more  important  agencies. 

One  of  the  greatest  errors  in  the  investigation  of  disease,  and  its 
mode  of  management,  is  the  belief  which  long  existed,  and  still  exists 
with  the  mere  routine  practitioner,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  attend 
to  symptoms  or  phenomena,  and  to  combat  the  most  prominent  as 
they  occur.  This  is  obviously  insufficient  without  appreciating  the 
organ  that  is  suffering,  and  the  precise  nature  of  the  existing  lesion. , 
The  same  symptom  may  be  present  in  diseases  of  very  different  cha- 
racter ;  and  before  the  therapeutist  can  lay  down  any  satisfactory 
indications  of  treatment,  inquiry  must  be  made  into  those  circum- 
stances, as  well  as  to  detect  whether  the  mischief  in  the  organ  be 
primary  or  secondary,  idiopathic  or  symptomatic ; — in  other  words, 
whether  the  morbid  mischief  commenced  in  the  main  seat  of  the 
disease,  or  began  in  some  other  organ  or  tissue,  and  extended  to  it 
by  virtue  of  that  correlation,  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  every 
physiological,  as  well  as  patholo^cal,  condition  of  the  lunctions. 

The  insufficiency  of  attending  simply  to  the  more  prominent  symp- 
toms is  readily  elucidated  by  a  few  cases.  A  feeling  of  debility  is  a 
distressing  symptom  in  the  most  inflammatory,  as  well  as  in  the 
most  enfeebling,  disorder ;  yet  how  different  the  treatment !  Itching 
of  the  glans  penis  is  symptomatic  of  stone  in  the  bladder.  Itching 
of  the  nose,  where  the  mucous  membrane  commingles  with  the  skin, 
occurs  in  irritation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal : 
in  hepatitis,  excruciating  pain  is  occasionally  felt  at  the  top  of  the 
shoulder :  painful  retraction  of  the  testis  occurs  in  nephritis ;  and  in- 
tolerance of  light  and  sound  are  distressing  symptoms  of  cephalitis. 
But  it  would  be  extremely  unphilosophical  to  attend  solely  or 
mainly  to  those  prominent  symptoms.  The  primary  seat  of  irritation 
must  DC  inferred  from  them,  and  from  farther  attentive  examination ; 
and  it  is  not  until  the  physician  has  attained  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  seat  and  nature  of  the  disease,  that  a  rational  basis  can  exist 
for  his  curative  indications.  The  lesion  of  the  affected  or^an  must 
be  appreciated.  This  is  the  point  of  departure  for  an  enlightened 
practice.  To  resolve  this  question  demands  a  careful  inquiry  into 
etiology,  as  well  as  into  physiological  pathology,  and  not  until  this 
has  been  effected  can  the  practitioner  properly  determine  on  the  indi- 
cations that  require  fulfilment,  and  on  the  mode  of  fulfilling  them. 

The  fundamental  object,  in  every  indication,  is  to  put  a  stop  to  or 
mitigate  the  disorder  in  the  organic  actions,  and  to  remove  any  al- 
teration that  may  have  supervened  in  the  tissues  consequent  on  such 
disorder.  If  inflammation,  for  example,  takes  place  in  any  organ, 
the  indication  is,  during  the  active  stage,  to  remove  the  particular 
state  of  vessels  concerned  in  the  morbid  condition ;  and  if  suppura- 
tion, induration,  or  any  other  of  the  terminations  of  inflammation 
should  ensue,  to  have  recourse  to  the  appropriate  remedies  for  their 
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removiEil.  When  once  the  primary  organic  lesion  is  removed,  the 
symptoms  occasioned  by  it  will  disappear ;  unless,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  terminations  of  inflammation,  uritations— which  have  become 
independent  of  the  primary  affection — should  persist,  and  give  rise 
to  a  special  train  of  symptoms.  The  attention  of  the  therapeutist 
has,  consequently,  to  be  directed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  primary 
lesion,  and  afterwards  to  the  secondary  or  symptomatic. 

The  nature  of  the  disease,  then,  or  the  precise  species  of  vital  modi- 
fication of  tissue,  that  gives  occasion  to  the  morbid  phenomena,  must 
be  the  basis  of  every  therapeutical  indication ;  and  although  the 
symptoms  or  manifestations  may  diflfer  in  the  diflferent  ages  and 
sexes,  and  according  to  the  strength,  &c.,  of  the  patient,  the  indica- 
tions will  be  essentially  the  same ;  and  the  treatment  will  rest  on  the 
same  general  principles,  rec^uiring  modifications  according  to  cir- 
cumstances; but  these  constitute  secondary  considerations.  In  in- 
flammation, for  example,  the  general  rule  must  be  laid  down,  that 
the  ordinary  antiphloffistic  remedies  are  indicated ;  and  this  what- 
ever may  be  the  seat  of  the  inflammation,  or  the  strength,  age,  habit, 
ic,  of  the  patient ;  still,  many  modifications  in  the  treatment  may  be 
demanded  according  to  those  various  circumstances.  The  precise 
morbid  condition  of  tissue  in  inflammation  is,  at  times,  extremely 
difficult  of  detection.  To  explain  this,  the  case  of  a  bloodshot  eye 
may  be  taken, — a  state  of  the  conjunctiva  in  which  several  files  of 
red  corpuscles  are  forced  into  vessels,  which  in  health  admit  perhaps 
but  a  single  file.  A  ^rain  of  sand,  or  some  extraneous  substance, 
has  excited  irritation  in  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  consequence  has 
been  an  afflux  of  fluids  to  the  irritated  part.  The  smaller  arteries 
have  taken  upon  themselves  augmented  action ;  blood  has  been  sent 
in  undue  quantity  into  the  extreme  vessels,  which  have  become  over- 
distended  ;  so  that,  in  the  case  assumed,  there  is  an  over-distended 
state  of  extreme  vessel,  and  an  over-excited  state  of  the  artery  com- 
municating with  it.  This  is  a  familiar  and  striking  example :  it  does 
not,  however,  apply  only  to  the  bloodshot  eye,  but  to  every  case  of 
inflammation.  In  this  state  of  parts,  it  is  manifest,  that  so  long  as 
the  extreme  vessel  remains  over-dilated,  there  will  be  remora  of  blood 
in  it  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  the  circulation  cannot  proceed  as 
uninterruptedly  through  it  as  through  a  capillary  vessel,  whose  coats 
and  the  tissues  surrouriding  the  vessels  are  in  a  condition  of  healthy 
tone ;  owing  to  this  circumstance,  excitement  is  kept  up  in  the  vessels 
immediately  communicating  with  the  over-distended  extreme  vessels, 
which  excitement  continues  so  lon^  as  the  over-distension  persists, 
and,  in  many  cases,  the  irritation  is  extended  from  the  parts  first 
affected  to  the  general  sanguiferous  system,  until  ultimately  the  heart 
and  arteries  are  in  a  state  of  excitation  and  turmoil. 

If  ow,  a  great  difficulty  in  investigating  the  pathology  and  treat- 
ment of  inflammation  consists  in  our  not  always  being  able  to  dis- 
cover whether  this  atonic  condition  of  the  extreme  vessel,  induced 
by  over-distension,  or  the  over-excited  state  of  the  vessel  communi- 
cating with  it,  is  the  condition  which  more  especially  requires  atten- 
tion :  hence  the  difficulty  of  saying,  in  all  cases,  whether  the  topical 
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use  of  astringents  or  stimulants,  or  the  opposite  plan  of  treatment 
— the  soothing — ought  to  be  had  recourse  to.  Every  practitioner 
meets  with  this  difficulty,  and  accordingly,  in  cases  of  external  in- 
flammation, he  is  often  compelled  to  resort  empirically  to  one  set  of 
applications ;  and,  if  it  should  not  succeed,  to  another  of  an  opposite 
character. 

In  certain  textures  of  the  body,  the  predominance  of  over-disten- 
sion of  extreme  vessel  appears  to  exist,  when  they  labor  under  in- 
flammation, more  commonly  than  in  others.  This  seems  to  be  the 
case  with  inflammation  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  which 
belongs  to  the  variety  of  ery»ipelatou9  inflammation  :  whilst  that  of 
the  areolar  and  serous  membranes  is  of  a  more  active  cast,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  appertaining  to  the  phlegmonoits  variety.  Accord- 
ingly, in  erysipelas,  and  in  some  of  the  inflammations  of  mucous 
membranes,  remedies  are  occasionally  had  recourse  to,  which  can 
rarely  be  employed  in  inflammation  of  the  areolar  membrane.  For 
example,  in  some  varieties  of  burn,  or  enrsipelatous  inflammation  of 
the  skin,  stimulating  applications  are  found  of  service ;  whilst  in 
others,  where  the  excitement  in  the  communicating  vessels  is  great, 
antiphlogistic  agents  are  demanded.  Cases  of  inflammation  of  the 
conjunctiva  have  been  recorded,  in  which  decided  advantage  was 
produced  by  dropping  the  essential  oil  of  lemons  upon  the  inflamed 
surface ;  and,  in  most  cases  of  chronic  inflammation,  the  topical 
application  of  gentle  excitants  is  found  to  be  beneficial ;  accordingly, 
after  gonorrhoea,  which  is  an  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  urethra,  has  continued  for  a  long  period,  we  attempt  to  arrest 
the  discharge  by  astringent  excitants,  and  if  these  are  insufficient, 
the  bougie  is  sometimes  passed,  to  excite,  by  contact,  the  vessels  to 
their  healthy  tone  ;  and  in  this  manner  the  gleet  is  often  got  rid  of, 
after  it  had  resisted  the  continued  use  of  ordinary  antiphlogistics. 
In  these  cases — as  in  all  others — rational  treatment  is  founded  on 
rigid  physiologico-pathological  deductions. 

It  is  important  in  every  morbid  condition  to  inquire  into  the  cause, 
that  may  have  produced,  or  is  producing,  the  phenomena.  That 
this  must  be  removed,  when  practicable,  is  a  self-evident  indication. 
The  maxim,  "  Tolle  causam  cessat  eff^ectus,**  although  often  true,  is 
not  always  so.  If  a  thorn  be  run  into  the  flesh,  irritation  exists  so 
long  as  the  thorn  remains  there ;  and  if  it  be  removed,  the  recupe- 
rative powers  of  the  part  speedily  repair  the  injury  that  has  been 
inflicted.  In  like  manner,  if  a  decayed  or  loose  tooth  be  exciting 
repeated  gum-boils,  the  obvious  remedy  is  to  remove  the  tooth.  But 
in  the  large  mass  of  morbid  conditions,  although  the  cause,  which 
immediately  produced  the  disease,  is  taken  away,  the  complaint 
continues.  A  man,  from  a  night's  sojourn  in  a  malarious  district, 
may  receive  a  sufficient  dose  of  the  exciting  cause  to  induce  inter- 
mittent fever,  and  although  he  may  be  removed  from  the  unhealthy 
locality,  the  fever  will  persist  after  his  change  of  residence.  It  may 
be  said  that,  in  this  case,  the  malaria  may  still  be  present  in  the 
system  ;  and  this  is  possible  ;  but  it  is  more  probable — more  consis- 
tent with  analogy — ^that  a  morbid  influence  is  exerted  on  the  eco- 
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nomy  from  sucli  exposure,  and  that  the  effects  go  on  notwithstanding 
the  abstraction  of  the  morbid  cause ;  in  the  same  manner  as  a  disease, 
produced  by  local  irregularity  of  action  in  the  capillary  system  owing 
to  exposure  to  cold  and  moisture,  may  persist,  notwithstanding  the 
removal  of  the  cause  has  been  complete.  There  is  probably,  at  all 
times,  a  greater  predisposition  in  the  organism  to  diseased  action  in 
some  particular  organ  or  tissue  than  in  another ;  so  that  if  irregularity 
of  organic  action  be  induced  in  any  external  part  of  the  body,  the 
mischief  may  not  supervene  in  the  part  where  such  irregularity 
exists,  but  in  the  organ  especially  predisposed  to  assume  a  morbid 
action,  through  the  extensive  sympathy  which  exists  between  every 
part  of  the  system  of  nutrition.  Owing  to  this  circumstance,  the 
difficulty  in  discovering  the  precise  cause  of  a  disease  is  often  ex- 
treme. Fortunately,  the  discovery  is  not  always  a  matter  of  moment, 
inasmuch  as  the  disease  usually  continues  independently  of  the 
cause ;  and  it  is  the  disease — the  modification  in  the  structure  or 
functions  that  constitutes  the  pathological  condition — which  we  have 
to  combat.  In  all  cases,  the  patient  is  anxious  to  find  out,  and  to 
suggest,  a  cause ;  and  the  suggestions  are  frequently  of  the  most 
unphilosophical  character ;  but  although  the  practitioner  may  feel 
this,  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  show  it. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  influence  exerted  from  time  to  time 
by  dominant  medical  sects  on  Therapeutics.  Such  reminiscences  are 
oft;en  well  adapted  for  diminishing  our  pride  in  what  are  regarded 
modem  improvements,  and  for  inducing  us  to  form  a  more  exalted 
opinion  of  our  brethren  in  ancient  periods.  The  credit  of  original 
conception  has,  indeed,  been  often  awarded  for  observations  and 
opinions,  which  had  been  inculcated  ages  before ;  escaped  notice,  and 
been  subsequently  re-propounded; — ^the  ancient  and  the  modern 
being  equally  entitled,  perhaps,  to  the  credit  of  originators.  By  such 
reminiscences  we  may,  moreover,  be  enabled  to  trace  the  course  of 
improvements,  and  to  throw  light  upon  many  practices,  which  al- 
though frequentlj^  the  oflfepring  of  superstition  and  credulity,  were 
not  without  their  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  science,  and,  under 
some  form  or  other,  are  in  active  operation  at  the  present  day. 

A  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  remedial  agents  must  have  been  ob- 
tained everywnere  in  the  same  manner, — ^in  the  infancy  of  the  world 
as  in  savage  and  uncultivated  nations  at  the  present  day.  Individual 
experience  furnished  remedies;  accident,  in  almost  all  cases,  leading 
to  a  knowledge  of  their  powers  over  the  living  economy;  and  ana- 
logy suggesting  their  application  to  disease,  fit  no  other  way  than 
by  accident  could  the  knowledge,  that  jalap  acts  as  a  cathartic,  or 
that  opium  is  possessed  of  anodyne  virtues,  have  been  obtained. 
Even  now,  when  illumined  by  all  the  lights  which  the  collateral 
sciences  have  shed  upon  that  of  medicine,  our  experience  with  a  new 
article  of  the  materia  medica  must  be  wholly  tentative ;  but  as  soon 
as  we  acquire  an  acquaintance  with  its  effects  on  the  organism,  our 
physiological  and  pathological  knowledge  enables  us  to  apply  it 
rationally,  with  fall  advantage,  to  the  treatment  of  disease.  Until, 
however,  the  properties  of  any  new  drug  are  known,  great  caution 
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is  necessary  in  making  use  of  it.  Camerarius  first,  and  De  Candolle 
afterwards,  showed — what  is  now  notorious — ^that  there  is  consider- 
able analogy  in  the  action  on  the  organism  of  vegetables  which  re- 
semble each  other  in  their  external  characters  or  botanical  relations ; 
and  hence,  that  the  arrangement  of  plants  into  natural  groups  or 
families  is  calculated  to  aid  us  in  estimating  the  alimentary  or  medi- 
cal properties  of  untried  vegetables, — a  meniod  of  investigation  most 
useful  to  those  who  are  shipwrecked  on  foreign  and  unknown  shores, 
and  whose  subsistence  may  have  to  be  derived  from  the  vegetable 
products ;  and  one  also  of  great  value  to  the  scientific  naturalist  in 
his  appreciation  of  the  various  new  plants  which  he  may  have  oc- 
casion to  examine,  as  respects  their  utility  in  rural  economy  or  in 
medicine.  Yet  this  rule  of  guidance  must  not  be  considered  abso- 
lute. The  araminece  have  farinaceous  and  nutritive  seeds ;  the  lahiatce 
are  stomachic  and  cordial ;  the  seeds  of  the  umhelliferce  are  tonic  and 
stimulant;  those  of  the  euphorbiacece  acrid  and  purgative;  the  juice 
of  the  coniferce  is  resinous ;  and  the  bark  of  the  amentacece  astringent 
and  febrifuge.  Such  is  the  general  fact ;  but  there  are  some  striking 
exceptions ; — ^the  deadly  conium,  for  example,  is  alongside  the  nutri- 
tive and  innoxious  carrot ;  the  sweet  potato  touches  the  acrid  jalap ; 
the  bitter  colocynth  may  be  mistaken,  by  the  eye,  for  the  melon ; 
the  potato  is  amongst  the  poisonous  solanese ;  the  lolium  temulentum, 
of  deleterious  agency,  amongst  the  cerealia ;  and  the  fatal  cherry- 
laurel  is  in  close  relationship  with  the  plums  and  the  cherries. 

In  the  infancy  of  our  art,  the  number  of  remedial  agents  whose 
virtues  were  learned  by  experience  must  necessarily  have  been  few ; 
yet  we  have  no  record  of  a  period  when  such  agents  were  not  known. 
Experience  of  particular  articles  was  derived  from  accidental  injuries ; 
and,  in  the  origin  of  the  art,  surgery  was  doubtless  greatly  in  ad- 
vance of  medicine.  Sympathy  for  suffering  incited  to  exertion,  with 
the  view  of  discovering  some  method  of  relief;  and  where  sensible 
agencies  failed,  recourse  was  had  to  charms,  incantations,  and  amu- 
lets, suggested  by  ignorance  and  superstition,  amongst  the  rude 
and  ban)arous  nations  of  the  present  day,  almost  as  extensively, 
and  confided  in  as  implicitly,  as  in  the  cradle  of  mankind.  If  the 
patient  died,  the  event  was  ascribed  to  the  will  of  the  gods ;  if  he 
recovered, — ^by  virtue  of  those  instinctive  powers  which  are  seated 
in  every  organized  body,  animal  and  vegetable,  and  without  which 
the- efforts  of  the  physician  would  be  vain, — a  case  of  cure  was  re- 
corded ;  but  no  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  precise  agency  exerted. 
To  the  charm,  the  incantation,  the  amulet,  was  ascribed  the  whole 
result;  tradition  handed  down  the  knowledge  of  its  presumed 
efficacy,  and  led  to  its  employment  in  similar  cases.  Would  that  we 
were  much  more  philosophical  even  in  the  nineteenth  century ;  for 
we  meet  with  many  like  cases,  that  exhibit  but  a  slight  remove  from 
those  conditions  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  even  in  people  that 
would  start  at  the  idea  of  being  assimilated  to  the  benighted  of 
those  remote  ages,  or  the  scarcely  less  elevated  members  of  a  bar- 
barous community  of  the  present  day ! 

For  a  long  period  of  history,  even  amongst  the  most  enlightened 
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nations,  there  could  have  been  only  empirical  medicine  acquired  in 
this  manner ;  and  all  medical  instruction  must  have  consisted  in  a 
transmission,  by  tradition,  of  the  knowledge  of  mechanical  means, 
and  the  properties  of  remedies,  previously  employed — as  it  was  con- 
ceived, with  success — for  the  healing  of  wounds  and  other  injuries, 
and  for  the  removal  of  disease.  Art — ^rude  art — existed ;  pheno- 
mena were  observed ;  but  no  one  attempted  to  fathom  the  laws  of 
Shenomena,  and  science  was  therefore  not  even  generated.  Hero- 
otus  informs  us,  that  the  Babylonians,  Chaldeans  and  other  nations 
of  antiquity,  had  no  physicians.  When  any  one  was  attacked  with 
disease,  he  was  carried  into  the  public  thoroughfares,  and  the 
passers-by  were  interrogated  whether  they  had  suffered  under,  or 
witnessea,  a  similar  affection ;  and  if  so,  they  were  required  to  state 
their  experience,  and  to  recommend  such  measures  as  might  seem 
to  them  adapted  for  the  removal  of  the  malady. 

The  first  individuals,  who  raised  themselves  above  the  vulgar, 
made  the  treatment  of  disease  an  object  of  study,  and  obtained 
success  by  practising  it,  were  elevated  to  the  rank  of  gods.  Altars 
were  erected  to  them ;  and  the  priests,  from  being  the  oracles  of  the 
^d  whom  the  people  desired  to  consult,  became  themselves  phy- 
sicians. Hence,  the  practice  of  medicine  was,  for  a  long  period,  a 
part  of  priestcr^  and  was  taught  by  the  ministers  of  the  altars  with 
many  occult  and  mysterious  ceremonies,  well  calculated  to  impress 
the  vulgar,  and  to  excite  a  belief  in  their  miraculous  powers. 

Such  was  the  history  of  Asclepias  or  ^sculapius,  and  the  Ascle- 
piades ;  and  if  we  advert  to  the  mode  in  which  medicine  was  prac- 
tised in  the  temples  erected  to  him,  we  can  readily  comprehend  the 
agencies  which  were  concerned  in  the  relief  that  was  so  often  expe- 
nenced.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  the  universal  belief,  that  all 
diseases  were  emanations  from  the  anger  of  the  gods.  The  gods 
alone  could,  consequently,  cure  them ;  and  it  was  in  those  sacred 
places,  that  ^sculapius  manifested  the  evidences  of  his  extraordi- 
nary powers.  The  ceremonies,  used  to  propitiate  heaven  in  favor 
of  the  sick,  varied  at  different  periods.  They  were  almost  all,  how- 
ever, of  a  nature  to  act  on  the  imagination,  whilst  a  strict  regimen 
was  rigorously  inculcated.  The  entrance  to  the  temple  was  inter- 
dicted to  all  who  had  not  previously  undergone  purification, — ^the 
processes  connected  with  which  necessarily  tended  to  excite  hope 
in  the  future,  and  to  inspire  the  sick  with  full  confidence  in  the 
revelations  about  to  be  made  to  them.  "When  permitted  to  appear 
before  the  idol  and  present  their  offerings,  they  found  him  sur- 
rounded by  so  many  mysterious  symbols,  and  witnessed  the  perform- 
ance of  so  many  imposing  ceremonies,  that  their  exalted  imagination 
made  them  regard  as  infallible  every  oracle  of  the  god.  Most  of 
the  temples,  too,  were  situated  in  very  salubrious  places;  and  within, 
or  around  them,  mineral — often  thermal — ^waters  flowed.  It  is,  there- 
fore, easy  to  conceive,  that  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
change  of  society  and  scenery  experienced  by  the  invalids  during 
their  pilgrimage  to  consult  the  oracle,  may  have  had  a  powerftil  in- 
fluence on  all  those  affections  that  we  know  to  be  benented  by  simi- 
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lar  resources.  The  preliminary  ceremonies  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected, and  the  sacrifices  which  were  required  o^  them,  contributed 
still  more  to  the  same  end.  In  the  first  instance,  the  most  rigorous 
abstinence  was  enjoined.  Before  they  could  approach  the  cave  of 
Charonium  they  were  compelled  to  fast  several  days.  At  Oropus, 
in  Attica,  before  consulting  the  oracle  of  Amphiaraus,  they  were  to 
abstain  from  wine  for  three  days,  and  from  every  kind  of  nourish- 
ment for  twenty-four  hours.  In  leading  them  through  all  the  ave- 
nues of  the  temple,  the  priests  detailed  to  them  minutely,  and  mys- 
tically, the  varied  miracles  which  the  god  had  performed  on  their 
predecessors,  whose  votive  offerings  and  inscriptions  they  had  pre- 
served ;  and  dwelt  especially  on  those  cases  that  resembled  theirs. 

After  these  promenades,  carefully  adapted,  in  regard  to  extent,  to 
the  powers  of  the  invalid,  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  divinity, 
with  fervent  prayers  to  obtain  from  him  the  revelation,  which  was 
not  communicated,  however,  until  the  patient  had  been  bathed, 
rubbed,  and  subjected  to  various  manipulations  well  calculated  to 
excite  a  new  action  in  the  nervous  system  and,  through  it,  in  the 
whole  system  of  nutrition.  They  were  subjected,  too,  to  fumigations 
before  nearing  the  answers  of  the  oracle ;  went  through  a  process  of 
preparation  by  prayer;  slept  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  temple  on  the 
skin  of  a  ram,  which  had  been  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice,  or  by  the  side 
of  the  statue  of  the  god,— expecting,  as  they  were  taught  to  believe, 
the  appearance  before  them  of  the  God  of  Health.  Can  we  be  sur- 
prised, that  under  such  circumstances  the  excited  imaginations,  of 
the  nervous  more  especially,  might  lead  them  to  fancy,  and  to  credit, 
that  the  revelation  of  future  events  was  actually  made  to  them ;  or 
that  in  their  dreams,  they  might  believe  that  they  saw  uEsculapius 
present  himself  before  them,  and  instruct  them  as  to  the  means  to  be 
eniployed  for  their  cure ! 

The  remedies  advised  in  their  dreams  or  revealed  to  them  by  the 
priests,  who  were  always  the  interpreters  of  the  dreams,  were  usually 
of  a  kind  calculated  to  do  neither  harm  nor  good, — such,  for  example, 
as  gentle  cathartics  prepared  of  stewed  currants,  diet  easy  of  diges- 
tion, or  fasting  and  bathing,  accompanied  by  various  mystic  cere- 
monies. Yet  occasionally  they  were  of  a  more  heroic  character. 
Aristides — ^we  are  told — was  the  dupe  and  victim  of  the  Asclepiades 
for  ten  successive  years.  He  was  alternately  purged,  vomited,  and 
blistered ;  made  to  walk  barefoot  under  a  burning  sun  in  summer, 
and  in  winter  doomed  to  seek  for  the  return  of  health  by  bathing 
his  feeble  and  emaciated  body  in  the  river.  All  this  severity  of 
treatment,  he  was  made  to  believe,  was  exercised  towards  him  by 
the  express  directions  of  -^sculapius  himself,  with  whom  he  was  per- 
suaded to  fancy  that  he  held  converse  in  his  dreams,  and  frequently 
beheld  in  nocturnal  visions.  On  one  occasion,  the  god,  fatigued  by 
the  importunities  of  Aristides,  ordered  him  to  lose  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  of  blood,  which  he  very  judiciously  took  the  liberty 
of  declining ! 

After  his  recovery  the  patient  rendered  thanks  to  the  god,  and 
carried  him  offerings ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  the  parts  that  had  been 
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the  seat  of  the  affection  were  modelled  in  ivory,  gold,  silver,  or 
other  metal, — a  species  of  votive  offering,  which  was  termed  ana- 
themay  and  numbers  of  which  were  preserved  in  the  temples.  Of 
one  of  these  votive  tablets,  discovered  in  the  Isle  of  the  Tiber,  and 
published  bv  Gmter,  the  following  is  a  translation : — 

"A  blind  soldier,  named  Valerius  Aper,  having  consulted  the 
oracle,  received  for  answer,  that  he  ought  to  mix  the  blood  of  a 
white  cock  with  honey,  and  make  an  ointment  to  rub  the  eyes  with 
for  three  days.  He  recovered  his  sight,  and  returned  thanks  to  the 
god  in  the  presence  of  the  people." 

The  exclusive  exercise  of  medicine  was  confirmed  to  the  priests 
by  other  regulations.  As  soon  as  a  valuable  remedy  or  preparation 
was  discovered,  its  composition  and  mode  of  preparation  were  in- 
scribed on  the  gates  and  columns  of  the  temple.  The  inventors  of 
surpcal  instruments  also  deposited  a  specimen ;  and  we  can  thus 
understand,  that  useful  isolated  &cts  might  be  collected  by  compe- 
tent individuals  into  a  consistent  whole  ;  and  there  is  great  reason 
for  the  belief,  that  the  father  of  physic  was  largelv  indebted  to  the 
votive  tablets,  preserved  in  the  temple  at  Cos,  in  tiie  preparation  of 
his  immortal  works. 

The  custom  of  hanging  up  votive  tablets  in  the  temple  of  the 
natron  saint,  after  escape  from  danger  of  various  kinds,  has  been 
known  in  all  ages  and  still  prevails  in  certain  parts  of  the  world. 
According  to  Scandinavian  mythology,  the  supreme  god  Odin  or 
Woden^ — ^whence  our  Wednesday,  Woden's  day — ^assumes  the  name 
of  Nicker,  when  he  acts  as  the  destructive  or  evil  principle;  hence, 
perhaps,  our  term  Old  Nicky  as  applied  to  the  evil  one.  In  this  cha- 
racter he  inhabits  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Scandinavia, where  he  raises 
sudden  storms  and  tempests,  and  leads  men  into  destruction.  In 
short,  he  is  the  northern  Neptune,  or  some  subordinate  sea-god  of 
noxious  disposition.  Nicker,  with  the  Scandinavians,  being  an  object 
of  dread,  propitiatory  worship  was  offered  up  to  him ;  and  hence  it  has 
been  imagined,  that  the  Scandinavian  Nicker  became,  in  the  middle 
ages,  St.  Nicholas,  the  patron  of  sailors,  whose  aid  is  still  invoked  in 
storms  and  tempests, — a  supposition  which  receives  countenance 
from  the  devotion  still  felt  by  the  Gothic  nations  towards  St.  Nicho- 
las. To  this  saint  many  churches  on  the  sea-shores  are  dedicated, 
and.  many  a  prayer  to  St.  Nicholas  is  still  offered  up  by  the  seamen 
passing  bv.  To  these  churches,  in  many  countries,  sailors,  who  have 
suffered  shipwreck,  resort  to  return  thanks  for  their  preservation,  and 
to  hang  up  votive  tablets  representing  the  dangers  they  have  escaped, 
in  CTatitude  to  the  saint  for  the  protection  he  vouchsafed  them,  and 
in  flie  fulfilment  of  vows  made  in  the  height  of  the  storm.  This 
custom,  which  is  more  especially  in  use  in  Catholic  countries,  is  pro- 
bably taken  immediately  frohi  the  ancient  Romans,  who  haa  it 
amon^  a  number  of  superstitions  from  the  Greeks ;  for  we  are  told, 
that  Bion,  the  philosopher,  was  shown  several  of  these  votive  pictures 
hung  up  in  a  temple  of  Neptune  near  the  seaside ;  and  the  custom 
is  referred  to  by  Horace. 

YOL.  I.  3 
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**  Me  tabul&  sacer 
Votivfi.  paries  indicat  uvida 
Suspendisae  potenti 
Vesiimenta  maris  Deo." 

Carm.  1,  5. 

"  While  I,  now  safe  on  shore, 
Will  consecrate  the  pictured  storm, 
And  all  my  grateful  vows  perform 
To  Nepmne's  saving  power." 

Francit, 

Such  was  the  condition  of  medical  ohservation  in  the  then  enlight- 
ened Greece ; — confined  to  the  priesthood,  and  full  of  mystery  to  the 
uninitiated,  but  leading  to  a  knowledge  of  numerous  remedial 
agencies ;  for  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  in  the  earliest 
periods  the  ancients  had  a  knowledge  of  several  of  our  most  active 
remedies, — ^hellebore,  opium,  and  squill,  for  example.  Bloodletting, 
too — as  we  have  seen— was  employed  amongst  them.  We  are  tola, 
— and  it  is  the  earliest  record  of  the  operation, — ^that  Podalirius — 
one  of  the  sons  of  ^sculapius — on  his  return  from  Troy,  was  cast 
ashore  on  the  Isle  of  Scyros,  where  he  landed,  however,  in  safety ; 
and  was  taken  by  a  shepherd  to  the  court  of  King  Damoethus.  Here, 
he  gave  proofs  of  his  medical  skill,  by  curing  the  daughter  of  DamoB- 
thus — Syrna — of  the  effects  of  a  fall,  by  bleeding  her  in  both  arms, 
after  her  life  had  been  despaired  of.  In  those  remote  periods — as  is 
too  much  the  case  even  at  present — extensive  virtues  were  assi^ed 
to  agencies,  often  of  the  most  inert  kind,  which  frequently  obtamed 
the  credit  of  cures,  that  had  been  effected  by  the  jugglery  of  the 
pagan  priests,  but  partly  also  by  the  excellent  hygienic  rules  to  which 
the  patient  was  subjected.  At  one  time,  almost  the  whole  of  the 
materia  medica  consisted  of  the  machinery  of  magic.  Absurd  and 
unmeaning  words  scrawled  on  parchment;  figures  of  idols  suspended 
round  the  neck,  were  considered  to  be  capable  of  curing  a^e; 
hemorrhage  was  arrested  by  charms,  and  even  luxations  were  said  to 
have  been  reduced  by  barbarous  expressions  and  magical  songs ;  and 
we  can  understand  that  Cato,  the  Censor,  may — as  was  affirmed — 
have  succeeded  in  this  manner ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  distracting  the 
attention  of  the  patient  by  those  ceremonies,  and  seizing  his  opportu- 
nities for  such  manipulations  as  might  be  needed,  he  may  have 
effected  the  reduction  of  a  luxated  limb.  To  imagine,  however,  that 
he  appreciated  the  moduB  operandi  of  such  ceremonies  would  be  to 
suppose  that  he  far  exceeded  in  intelligence  his  contemporaries  and 
successors  for  ages.  Even  now — ^when  education  has  been  so  exten- 
sivelv  diffused — ^feith  is  still  placed  in  the  protecting  power  of  the 
amulet ;  and  constantly  in  the  author's  attendance  on  an  extensive 
eleemosynary  institution,  when  it  was  found  important  to  employ 
physical  diagnosis  in  chest  diseases,  he  has  noticed  the  protecting 
amulet  worn  close  to  the  heart,  and  as  profoundly  cherished,  and  as 
much  faith  reposed  in  its  prophylactic  virtues,  as  in  the  classic 
periods  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  Nay,  it  is  not  long  since 
there  might  be  seen  advertised  in  an  English  newspaper — for  the 
sum  oi  thirty 'five  dollars — a  caul,  to  be  worn  by  one  going  to  sea,  to 
protect  him  from  shipwreck ;  this  caul  being  the  foetal  membranes, 
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— ^where  the  child  had  been  bom  with  them  unbroken— dried,  and 
worn  by  the  mariner, — it  being  supposed,  that  if  the  child  survived 
in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  the  membranes  might  likewise  prevent 
him  who  wore  them  from  being  drowned ! 

Prior  to  the  a^e  of  Hippocrates  no  science  of  medicine  existed. 
The  priests  obtained  from  the  votive  tablets  records  of  cases  and  of 
reputed  cures ;  but  we  have  no  evidence,  that  any  attention  had  been 
paid  to  the  relation  between  the  symptoms  and  causes  and  the 
morbid  condition.  Pathology,  in  other  words,  was  unknown. 
Hippocrates  first  endeavored  to  establish  the  relation  between  the 
various  fitcts  observed  by  him  and  his  predecessors,  and  to  deduce 
theory  or  general  principles  therefrom :  hence,  he  has  been  com- 
monly regarded  as  the  father  of  the  rational  or  dogmatical  sygtem  of 
medicine  as  it  was  then  called.  Others  refer  this  sect  to  Draco  and 
Thessalus,  sons  of  Hippocrates,  and  to  Polybus,  his  son-in-law ;  but 
their  illustrious  ancestor  is  doubtless  entitled  to  the  paternity. 

"Although,"  as  Dr.  Bostock  has  remarked,  **we  can  have  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  this  to  be  the  correct  and  legitimate 
method  of  pursuing  the  study  of  medicine,  yet  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  a  method,  which,  if  not  carefully 
watched,  and  strictly  guarded  by  prudence  and  sagacity,  is  exposed 
to  the  greatest  danger  of  being  corrupted  by  ignorance  and  pre- 
sumption. Hence,  we  may  easily  conceive,  tnat  it  would  be  liable 
to  Ml  into  the  grossest  errors,  and  to  lie  open  to  the  most  serious 
imputations,  and  that  a  fair  plea  would  always  be  found  for  exclaim- 
ing against  the  introduction  of  what  is  termed  theory  into  the 
practice  of  medicine."  Thus  it  was  of  old :  the  philosophical  prin- 
ciples of  Plato  and  of  Aristotle  were  amalgamated  into  the  systems 
of  medicine, — nay,  formed  their  very  bases ;  experience  and  obser- 
vation were  rejected,  and  useless  subtleties,  which  to  us  at  the  pre- 
sent day  are  unintelligible,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  physician. 

The  absurdities,  thus  engendered,  gave  rise,  in  no  great  length  of 
time,  to  a  complete  revolution,  and  to  the  formation  of  a  new  sect 
utterlv  opposed  to  the  dogmatists,  of  which  Serapion,  of  Alexandria, 
was  the  founder.  This  occurred  shortly  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Alexandrian  school.  Serapion  had  many  followers  among  the 
ancients,  who  were  distinguished  for  their  abilities,  and  were  termed 
JEmpirics.  Two  rival  sects  then  usurped  the  domain  of  medicine 
— ^tne  Dogmatical  or  Rational^  and  the  ^Empirical. 

As  the  Dogmatists  rejected  all  experience  and  observation,  so  the 
Empirics  held,  that  the  philosophy  of  the  time  was  foreign  to  the  art 
of  medicine,  and  that  all  sound  experience  must  be  the  result  of  ob- 
servation alone.  It  was  deemed  unnecessary  to  inquire  into  the 
etiology  or  causes  of  disease,  except  as  regarded  such  as  were  evident; 
anatomy  was  discarded;  and  the  dissection  of  bodies  with  the  view 
of  detecting  the  nature  of  disease  was  contemned:  in  short,  nothinff 
but  the  evidence  of  the  senses  was  admitted  as  the  basis  of  medical 
knowledge. 

To  the  latter  of  these  sects,  that  of  the  Empirics,  which  long  con- 
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tinued  to  include  all  the  members  of  the  profession,  belonged  the 
learned  and  classic  Celsus.  He  manifestly,  at  least,  favors  the  views 
which  the  Empirics  adopted.  Still,  his  remarks,  after  a  brief  con- 
sideration of  the  doctrines  of  the  two  sects,  are  such  as  every  en- 
lightened physician  of  the  present  day  would  be  willing  to  adopt ; — 
that  the  true  rule  of  practice  must  be  deduced  from  a  proper  com- 
bination of  reason  and  experience ; — that  without  experience  all 
preconceived  theory  would  be  vain  and  useless,  and  that  by  simple 
experience,  without  any  attempt  at  generalization,  we  should  fre- 
quently fall  into  gross  errors,  and  be  unable  to  profit  even  by  the 
best  experience.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  imagine  how  either  sect 
could  be  able  to  confine  itself  rigidlv  within  the  rules  of  its  own 
doctrines.  As  at  the  present  day,  there  must  always  have  been 
dogmatists,  who  could  not  consent  to  reject  all  observation ;  and 
empirics,  who  felt  constrained  to  theorize. 

The  Dogmatical  and  the  Empirical  were  ancient  sects ;  but  in  all 
ages,  from  the  periods  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  downwards, 
there  have  been  physicians  who  pretended  to  be  guided  solely  by  a 
rigid  attention  to  observation,  and  others  who  indulged  in  the  wildest 
and  most  visionary  hypotheses,  despising  all  observation :  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  however,  few  would  admit,  that  they  reject  either  reasoning 
or  observation ;  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  those  few  are  unfit 
for  the  practical  exercise  of  their  elevated  <»lling. 

The  closest  approximation  to  the  ancient  sect  of  Empirics  is  the 
modem  French  School  of  Observation.  "  This  school,"  says  an  Ame- 
rican writer,  and  able  supporter.  Dr.  Bartlett,  "  is  characterized  by 
its  strict  adherence  to  the  study  and  analysis  of  morbid  phenomena 
and  their  relationships ;  by  the  accuracy,  the  positiveness,  and  the 
minute  detail,  which  it  has  carried  into  this  study  and  analysis ;  and 
bv  its  rejection,  as  an  essential  or  legitimate  element  of  science,  of 
all  d  priori  reasoning  or  speculation.  The  spirit  which  animates, 
and  guides,  and  moves  it,  is  expressed  in  the  saying  of  Rousseau, 
*  that  all  science  is  in  the  facts  or  phenomena  of  nature  and  their 
relationships,  and  not  in  the  mind  of  man,  which  discovers  and  in- 
terprets them.'  It  is  the  trxxeprotestant  school  of  medicine.  It  either 
rejects  as  apocryphal,  or  holds  as  of  no  bindinff  authoritjr,  all  the 
traditions  of  the  fathers,  unless  they  are  sustained  and  sanctioned  by 
its  own  experience.  It  appeals  in  all  things  directly  to  nature,  and 
it  asks — not  what  mat/  be?  or  what  ot^ht  tohef  but  what  inf — not 
how  things  are ;  or  why  they  are  ?  but  again  what  they  are  ?  Holding 
that  memcal,  as  well  as  all  other,  science,  should  have  but  one  aim 
and  object,  to  ascertain  the  actual  constitution  of  things — ^it  professes 
an  entire  scientific  indifiTerence  as  to  the  issue  and  result  of  its  re- 
searches, provided  only  that  this  issue  and  result  approach,  in  the 
nearest  possible  degree,  to  the  absolute  truth ;  and  it  adopts  and  pur- 
sues what  it  conceives  to  be  the  only  method  and  means  of  accom- 
plishing this  end." 

Yet  schools  of  this  kind  have  existed  in  all  times,  and,  from  the 
first  moment  that  a  medicinal  agent  was  prescribed,  to  the  present 
day,  physicians  have  professed  to  be  observers  and  '^  to  have  but  one 
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aim  and  object,  to  aecertain  the  actual  constitutioii  of  thin^."  Of 
the  myriads  of  remedies  brought  forward,  and  too  often  with  exag^ 
gerated  pretensions,  we  should  scarcely  be  justified  in  afltaning,  that 
a  single  one  was  extolled  without  the  propounder  having  satisfied 
himself  that  such  was  "the  actual  constitution  of  things;  and  if  it 
he  admitted  that  a  large  mass  of  the  recorded  "  facts,"  as  they  have 
been  termed,  have  been  badly  observed,  it  must  be  equally  admitted, 
that  they  were  accredited  results  of  positive  observation ;  and,  there- 
fore, not  to  be  disregarded  on  li^ht  grounds  by  a  school  which  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  school  of  observation,  j^ar  excellence — "the  true  pro- 
testant  school  of  medicine,  which  either  rejects  as  apocryphal,  or 
holds  as  of  no  binding  authority,  all  the  traditions  of  tiie  fathers, 
unless  they  are  sustained  by  its  own  experience.** 

The  distinguished  head  of  this  modem  school,  if  it  may  be  so 
termed — the  indefatigable  and  philosophical  Louis — ^would  scarcely, 
however,  arrogate  so  much  to  himself  and  his  system.  To  borrow 
his  own  language :  "  It  has  been  acknowledged,  from  time  imme- 
morial, that  medicine  is  a  science  of  observation ;  nay,  it  has  been 
said,  that  it  consisted  solely  in  observation, — that  is  to  say,  it  has 
been  allowed,  that  nothing  can  be  done  in  medicine  save  by  means 
of  well-observed  facts:'* — and  the  causes  to  which  he  attributes  the 
imperfection  of  medical  science  are,  "  on  the  one  hand,  imperfect 
observation,  and  on  the  other,  the  habit  of  making  analyses  which 
are  incomplete  or  dependent  upon  facts  intrusted  to  the  memory." 

The  great,  the  crowning  ment  of  M.  Louis  has  consisted  in  urging 
and  carrying  into  eftect,  with  a  tact,  industir,  and  talent  worthy  of  afi 
commendation,  and  for  which  he  deserves  the  gratitude  of  the  profes- 
sion, an  improved  system  of  analysis  by  the  employment  of  numbers 
or  the  calculation  of  probabilities  applied  to  medicine.  To  this  nume- 
rical method  the  generic  name  Statutique  MSdicale  has  been  given  by 
certain  of  the  French  writers.  Originally,  the  word  statittics  meant 
the  science  of  states,  from  the  German  Staat ;  but  by  an  extension  of 
signification  by  no  means  uncommon,  a  term  which  was  originally 
applied  only  to  states,  came  to  be  extended  so  as  to  comprise,  as  at 
the  present  day,  in  its  signification,  the  ^'numeral  or  numerical 
methody*'  that  is,  numbers  employed  for  the  elucidation  of  any  of  the 
sciences  of  observation ;  and  the  term  "  medical  statistics**  is  now  as 
well  understood  as  ^^  medical  jurisprudence.** 

The  employment  of  numbers  as  a  means  of  comparison  is  by  no 
means  new ;  yet,  in  consequence  of  the  term  "  statistics"  being  of 
modem  origin,  it  ^  has  been  presumed  by  many,  that  numencal 
methods  were  unknown  until  very  recent  periods.  They  have, 
however,  long  been  used  in  other  branches  of  science,  and  their  non- 
employment  m  medicine,  until  of  late,  only  shows,  that  our  science 
has  profited  but  little  by  the  example  of  the  more  perfect  sciences. 

Impressed  with  the  insufficient  methods  of  observation  that  had 
previously  existed,  and  were  still  existing,  M.  Lotiis  proposed  to 
introduce  as  far  as  possible,*  the  same  mode  of  exact  estimation  as 
had  been  employea  in  chemistry,  for  example.  "  Doubtless,"  he 
observes,  "this  department  of  leaming  had  many  learned  men 
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among  its  votaries  previous  to  the  last  forty  years ;  nevertheless,  it 
is  only  within  this  last  period  that  chemistry  has  made  rapid  pro- 

fress.  What  means  has  it  employed  of  late,  which  were  not  used 
efore  ?  It  has  demanded  exactness ;  it  has  weighed  and  counted 
always  when  it  was  able  to  do  so.  It  has  taken  rigid  notice  of 
everything  which  had  any  bearing  upon  a  question,  it  has  substi- 
tuted a  strict  analysis  for  an  imperfect  and  careless  one.  Its  me- 
thods have  been  daily  more  and  more  precise,  and  its  progress  is 
rapid  and  constant  The  same  cause,  which  kept  chemistry  so  long 
in  its  infancy — ^the  want  of  rigid  method — has  weighed  upon  the 
destiny  of  medicine,  and  prevented  its  growth." 

Much  has  been  written,  of  late  years,  against  the  practicability  of 
employing  numbers  or  of  counting  in  medicine,  notwithstanding 
the  valuable  and  precise  information  that  has  been  afforded  for 
ages— even  from  the  time  of  Ulpian — ^in  regard  to  the  laws  that 

fovern  the  movement  of  the  population,  the  calculation  of  proba- 
ilities  as  to  the  average  duration  of  life,  and,  at  a  later  period, 
as  a  guide  to  the  insurance  of  lives,  &c.  &c.  What  are  these  but 
the  application  of  numbers  to  elucidate  the  science  of  life  !  The 
nearest  approximation  to  the  truth,  in  regard  to  facts  or  observed 
phenomena,  must  obviously  be  deduced  in  this  manner.  It  is  the 
only  accurate  mode  in  which  averages  can  be  taken.  Every  prac- 
titioner, in  all  periods  of  history,  has  endeavored  to  carry  in  his 
recollection  the  precise  difference,  which  he  notices  from  day  to 
day,  in  the  condition  of  his  patient ;  but  this  course  must  be  far 
inferior  to  the  record,  that  he  daily  makes  approximately  by  num- 
bers, from  which  he  can  deduce  his  averages.  "  Averages," — as  an 
eminent  writer.  Sir  Henry  Holland  has  observed, — "  may,  in  some 
sort,  be  termed  the  mathematics  of  medical  science.  It  is  obvious, 
indeed,  that  the  value  of  inferences  thus  obtained  depends  on  the 
exact  estimate  of  what  are  the  9ame  facU^ — what  merely  connected 
by  resemblance  or  partial  analogy.  Pathological  results,  essen- 
tially different,  may  be  classed  together  by  inexact  observers,  or  by 
separate  observers  under  different  views.  These,  however,  are 
errors  incident  to  every  human  pursuit,  and  best  corrected  by 
numerous  and  repeated  averages.  The  principle  in  question  is, 
indeed,  singularly  effectual  in  obviating  the  difficulties  of  evidence 
already  noticed,  and  the  success  with  which  it  has  been  employed  of 
late  by  many  eminent  observers  affords  assurance  of  the  results 
that  may  hereafter  be  expected  from  this  source.  Through  medical 
statistics  lies  the  most  secure  path  into  the  philosophy  of  medicine." 
It  will  not  be  contested  by  any  one,  that  facts  must  be  accurately 
observed  before  they  can  be  made  the  basis  of  calculation.  It  is 
clear,  too,  that  averages  deduced  from  a  small  number  of  observa- 
tions may  lead  us  into  error.  Tables  of  insurance  of  lives,  calcu- 
lated from  the  observation  of  one  or  two  years,  would  certainly  be 
fallacious;  but  all  experience  teaches  that  those  drawn  from  the 
calculation  of  a  long  series  of  years  lead  to  satisfactory  results. 

The  numerical  method  is,  however,  more  applicable  to  pheno- 
mena presented  by  the  healthy  or  diseased  economy  than  to  thera- 
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peutics  or  the  treatment  of  disease,  which,  after  all,  is  the  end  and 
aim  of  all  our  studies.  It  is,  confessedly,  the  most  difficult  of  the 
departments  of  medical  science,  because  in  it  is  concentrated,  or 
ought  to  be  concentrated,  a  knowledge  of  even^  other ;  and,  more- 
over, it  requires— contrary  to  what  has  been  affirmed  by  the  Empi- 
rics— not  simply  observation,  but  the  constant  use  of  reason,  to 
rectify  the  erroneous  impressions,  which  imperfect  observation, — 
imperfect,  that  is  without  it, — ^so  often  occasions.  A  glance  at  the 
history  of  medicine  exhibits,  that  the  science  has  suffered  more 
from  faulty  observation  than  from  faulty  theories.  It  will  gene- 
rally, indeed,  be  found,  that  theories  have  been  based  upon  fancied 
observation.  "  From  the  manner,"  says  Dr.  John  Gregory, "  in  which 
empirics  in  all  ages  have  conducted  themselves,  it  is  not  surprising, 
that  their  writings  have  tended  so  little  to  the  advancement  of  the 
art ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  had  the  greatest  share  in 
encumbering  it  with  the  many  felsehoods,  under  which  it  has 
labored  so  long,  particularly  that  important  branch  which  relates  to 
the  effect  of  medicines.  It  has  been  pretended,  that  such  empirical 
books  as  I  have  alluded  to  may  be  useful  to  those  who  are  not  bred 
to  the  profession,  and  who  wish  only  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of 
the  practical  part  of  physic.  But  this  is  so  far  from  beinff  the  case, 
that  these  are  the  only  people  to  whom  such  books  are  dangerous. 
A  physician  of  real  knowledge  and  practice  may  draw  instwiction, 
or  catch  hints,  from  facts  related  in  an  imperfect  manner,  which 
will  either  be  useless,  or  tend  to  mislead  others  who  have  not  these 
advantages.  To  such,  all  the  circumstances  relating  to  the  exhibi- 
tion of  a  remedy  can  never  be  too  distinctly  specified." 

It  is  easier,  however,  to  observe  than  to  thinks  and  hence  the  num- 
ber of  persons,  who  restrict  their  attention  mainljjr  to  the  contem- 
plation and  classification  of  morbid  results,  without  reflecting 
whether,  or  in  what  manner,  they  may  lead  to  the  saving  of  life  or 
the  alleviation  of  suffering, — ^without  seeming  to  give  a  thought, 
indeed,  to  these  all-important  results.  Such  individuals  would 
carry  the  science  of  medicine  back  to  those  periods  when  the 
ancient  empirics  "saw  without  discerning,  administered  without 
discriminating,  and  concluded  without  reasoning."  The  mere 
observer  of  phenomena,  who  thinks  not,  is  but  the  unenviable 
counterpart  of  him,  who 

**  Saw  with  his  own  eyes  the  moon  was  round, 
Was  also  certain  that  the  earth  was  square ; 
Because  he  had  journeyed  fifty  miles,  and  found 
No  sign  that  it  was  circular  anywhere." 

Phenomena  are,  doubtless,  essential  to  the  formation  of  every 
science  ;  but  the  simple  observation  of  phenomena  is  not  science ; 
nor  is  the  observer  of  phenomena  necessarily  scientific.  He  is  but 
the  pioneer  of  science.  The  collector  of  a  museum  of  natural  ob- 
jects is  a  most  useful  minister;  but  he  may  be  a  mere  virtuoso,  as 
the  collector  of  a  museum  of  pathological  specimens  may  be  any- 
itnng  but  a  pathologist.  He  may  be  utterly  unfit  even  to  classify 
what  he  observes,  and  still  more  unfit  to  detect  laws  of  phenomena 
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tliat  may  tend  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  science.  To  observe^ 
to  proceed  one  step  farther,  and  to  classify — are  necessary  to  the 
philosopher,  who  attempts  to  deduce  laws  or  to  constitute  a  science ; 
but  where  there  are  no  laws  of  phenomena,  there  can  be  no  science, 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  number  of  phenomena  observed,  or  the 
arrangement  given  to  them.  This  appears  to  be  a  self-evident  pro- 
position. 

In  the  tentative  or  experimental  methods  of  the  day  there  is,  in 
all  sciences,  a  marked  improvements  Instead  of  va^e  and  discon- 
nected observations,  unsuggested  by  rational  hypothesis,  the  philo- 
sopher now — as  he  ought  always  to  have  done — sets  out  with  a  pre- 
conceived idea,  the  result  of  profound  thought,  and  careful  exami- 
nation of  every  fact  or  phenomenon,  that  can  have  any — the  most 
remote — ^bearing  on  the  subject  of  his  inquiry.  He  observes,  and 
compares  the  recorded  observations  of  others  with  his  own,  and  if, 
after  a  sedulous  examination  into  every  possible  source  of  fallacy, 
he  finds,  that  the  observations  confirm,  and  establish  his  hypothesis, 
he  correctly  infers,  that  he  is  justified  in  regarding  that  which  was 
at  first  hazarded  as  an  hypothesis  to  be  a  law  of  phenomena,  and  a 
solid  addition  to  science.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  tne  results*  of  reite- 
rated observation  of  phenomena  do  not  support — and,  d  fortiori^  if 
they  negative — ^his  preconceived  hypothesis,  he  unhesitatingly  re- 
jects ity  and  substitutes  another,  which  has  to  be  subjected  to  the 
same  scrutiny;  and  thus  he  proceeds,  until  at  length  he  succeeds  in 
framing  and  establishing  one  that  receives  unquestionable  support 
fipom  observation. 

Similar  views  to  those  of  the  author,  on  the  nature  and  methods 
of  acquiring  experience  in  medicine,  and  on  the  combination  of 
theory  with  experience  and  observation,  have  been  recently  forcibly 

E resented  by  an  able  writer  and  thinker.  "Experience,"  says  Dr. 
laycock, "  shows  that  in  medicine,  as  in  every  other  branch  of  human 
knowledge,  thought  itself  is  impossible  without  hypothesis  or  theory. 
We  instinctively  desire  to  understand  all  that  we  observe  to  occur. 
No  man  can  be  content  with  mere  perceptions ;  for  these  are  onlv 
the  stimuli  to  thought.  After  observation  comes  comparison  vrith 
what  we  already  Know,  and  conclusion  or  inference  from  the  com- 
parison. This  conclusion  is  a  theory  which  would  be  perfectly  true, 
if  the  data  were  complete  and  correct ;  but  they  are  not.  Our  ob- 
servations are  imperfect,  our  knowledge  is  imperfect ;  our  conclu- 
sion, therefore,  reflects  the  imperfection  of  our  observations  and  of 
our  previous  knowledge,  and  is  never  true,  but  always  hypothetical, 
or  theoretical ;  varying  from  the  truth,  just  in  proportion  as  we  are 
ignorant  or  imperfect  observers.  Having  drawn  our  conclusion — 
that  is,  formed  our  theory — ^we  may  or  may  not  rest  satisfied  with 
it.  If  we  wisely  doubt,  then  we  desire  to  verify  it  by  observation 
or  experiment ;  or  if  the  conclusion  be  as  to  something  attainable, 
we  endeavor  to  attain,  and  this  is  only  another  way  of  testing  the 
theory  by  experience.  To  theory,  then,  in  this  sense,  we  owe  all 
true  progress  in  knowledge,  for  empirical  knowledge  is  stationary. 
If  Columbus  had  not  had  a  geographical  theory  of  dimly-conceived 
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western  lands,  and  the  great  kingdom  of  Cathay,  he  would  never 
have  set  forth  on  his  voyage  of  discovery.  "Without  theory,  Harvey 
would  not  have  unfolded  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Without 
a  theoiy,  the  grand  laws  of  the  universe  would  not  have  been  re- 
vealed to  Newton,  and  this  Newton  knew  well.  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster, in  his  Life  of  Newton  (vol.  1,  chap.  3),  ^ves  a  history  of  New- 
ton's discovery  of  the  composition  of  white  light.  *The  student  will 
find  in  that  history  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  uses  of  theories 
and  hypotheses  in  research.  Newton  propounded  successive  hypo- 
theses or  suspicions,  and  experimentally  investigated  the  phenomena 
of  the  prism  in  reference  to  each,  until  he  arnved  at  a  satisfactory 
explanation.  Every  hypothesis,  therefore,  except  th^  last  was  neces- 
sarily erroneous ;  but  the  investigation  of  each  added  to  his  know- 
ledge, and  brought  him  nearer  to  the  truth." — Lectures  on  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Methods  of  Medical  Observation  and  Research^  p.  19.  Edin- 
burgh, 1856. 

On  the  occasion  of  almost  every  introductory  lecture  to  his  class, 
the  author  has  dwelt  upon  the  heresy  of  trusting  implicitly  to  sim- 
ple observation,  and  to  merely  registering  the  prominent  result ;  and 
he  has  strongly  urged  a  wise  combination  of  dogmatism  or  rationalism 
with  empiricism — to  employ  the  language  of  the  ancients — ^before 
we  feel  ourselves  justified  in  recording  our  fects  as  guides  for  future 
action.  That  a  patient  has  died,  or  recovered,  may  be  self-evident, 
and  the  fact  may  furnish  a  datum  for  the  calculations  of  the  medical 
statistician ;  but  a  knowledge  of  the  precise  agency  of  the  different 
remedies  employed  in  any  case  may^  demand  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  physiolo^cal,  pathological,  and  therapeutical  bearings 
of  the  subject,  and,  withal,  no  little  power  of  discrimination  on  the 

Sart  of  the  practitioner.  A  case  or  two,  placed  upon  record  by 
istinguished  members  of  the  profession,  will  illustrate  more  strik- 
ingly, by  example,  the  essential  difference  between  the  information 
which  simple  observation  might  suggest,  and  that  which  would  flow 
from  observation  conjoined  with  rational  inquiry. 

In  the  next  chapter,  the  author  alludes  to  a  well-known  case,  nar- 
rated by  Dr.  Paris  in  his  Life  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  in  which  Dr. 
Beddoes  and  Davy  were  about  to  try  the  effects  of  the  inhalation  of 
nitrous  oxide  gas  for  the  removal  of  palsy ;  but  having  inserted  a 
thermometer  in  the  man's  mouth,  and  the  patient  believing  that  the 
thermometer  was  a  curative  agent,  and  saying  that  he  felt  something 
better,  it  was  determined  to  administer  no  gas,  but  to  repeat  the 
application  of  the  thermometer,  and  to  trust  to  it  alone :  this  was 
accordingly  done  daily  for  a  fortnight,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  he 
was  dismissed  cured. 

Now,  ih  this  case,  mere  empirical  observation  would  have  led  to 
the  record,  that  the  thermometer  under  the  tongue  cured  a  case  of 
palsy.  But  the  rational  therapeutist  is  not  satisfied  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  fact,  that  the  disease  disappeared  after  the  use  of  the 
thermometer.  He  does  not  record,  that  the  thermometer  is  "  good" 
— a  common  expression — ^in  palsy;  but  ponders  on  the  mode  in 
which  the  result  was  probably  induced ;  and  is  not  long  in  disco- 
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vering,  that  the  instrument,  in  such  case,  must  be  classed  with  those 
agents,  that  produce  their  effects  by  the  new  impressions  which 
they  make  on  the  nervous  system  through  the  external  senses. 

Another  familiar  illustration  may  be  given.  It  is  related  for  an 
analogous  purpose  by  Dr.  Moore,  the  distinguished  author  of  Ze- 
luco.  The  story  is  the  prototype  of  many  similar  anecdotes  that 
have  been  told  since,  and  it  is  not  an  overdrawn  picture  of  the  mode 
in  which  experience  must  have  been  registered  in  days  of  yore ;  nor 
is  it  without  its  application  at  the  present  day,  especially  to  those 
who,  without  the  observing  and  logical  mind  of  Louis,  consider 
themselves  followers  of  his  system,  and  rigid  recorders  of  observed 
results — "sustained  and  sanctioned  by  their  own  experience," — ^in 
their  view,  the  only  test  of  truth. 

"A French  student  of  medicine,"  says  Dr.  Moore,  "lodged  in 
the  same  house  in  London  with  a  man  in  fever.  This  poor  man  was 
continually  teased  by  the  nurse  to  drink,  though  he  nauseated  the 
insipid  liquids  that  were  presented  to  him.  At  last,  when  she  was 
more  importunate  than  usual,  he  whispered  in  her  ear : — *  For  God's 
sake  bring  me  a  salt  herring,  and  I  will  drink  as  much  as  you  please !' 
The  woman  indulged  hira  in  his  request,  he  devoured  the  herring, 
drank  plentifully,  underwent  a  copious  perspiration,  and  recovered. 
The  French  stuaent  inserted  this  aphorism  in  his  journal : — *  A  salt 
herring  cures  an  Englishman  in  his  fever.'  On  his  return  to  France, 
he  prescribed  the  same  remedy  to  the  first  patient  in  fever  to  whom 
he  was  called.  The  patient  died :  on  which  the  student  inserted  in 
his  journal  the  following  caveat : — 'N.B. — ^Though  a  salt  herring 
cures  an  Englishman,  it  kills  a  Frenchman.' " — ^And  these  were 
good  honest  examples  of  simple  observation,  of  pure  empiricism  ! 

A  just  appreciation  of  the  effects  of  therapeutical  agents,  and  the 
determination  of  their  action,  whatever  that  may  be,  are  properly 
regarded  by  M.  Louis  as  the  most  important,  and  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  difiicult  part  of  the  method  of  observing.  So  many  dis- 
turbing influences  have,  indeed,  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  estimate, 
that  the  inquiry  has  appeared  to  some  to  transcend  the  powers  of 
the  human  mind.  "We  must  compare  together," — says  that  dis- 
tinguished observer, — "  a  great  number  of  cases  of  the  same  disease 
of  equal  severity ;  some  relating  to  subjects  in  whom  the  disease 
was  left  to  itself;  others  of  individuals  to  whom  certain  medicines 
were  given.  After  doing  this,  we  must  study  the  action  of  the  same 
therapeutical  agent  on  mose  in  whom  the  disease  was  severe,  and 
on  those  in  whom  it  was  slight— on  those  in  whom  the  remedy  has 
been  used  in  large  or  small  doses,  at  a  period  near  to,  or  remote 
from,  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  This  last  circumstance  is 
very  important.  So  likewise  we  must  mention,  whether  the  medi- 
cine is  used  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  other  medicines.  But  not 
only  does  this  method  require  much  labor,  it  supposes  also  a  consi- 
derable series  of  facts,  the  connection  of  which  is  difficult, — espe- 
cially when  treating  severe  affections,  in  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  make  frequently  new  attempts,  and  which  will  not  allow  of  our 
remaining  a  mere  spectator  of  the  progress  of  the  disease.    For  it 
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must  be  evident,  that  we  do  not  seek  to  know,  by  approximation, 
what  remedies  have  appeared  to  be  more  or  less  successful,  but  to 
demonstrate,  in  a  rigorous  manner,  that  a  certain  remedy,  or  certain 
method,  is  useful  or  hurtful,  and  in  different  degrees,  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  we  employ  it." 

The  necessity  for  such  repeated  observations  to  enable  us  to  make 
any  accurate  estimate  of  therapeutical  agencies  has  been  felt  and 
appreciated  by  every  able  medical  statistician.  But  it  is  not  easy  to 
multiply  observations  to  the  requisite  extent.  Even  M.  Louis  him- 
self has  been  censured  by  M.  Gavarret  for  having  ventured  to  pro- 
nounce as  to  the  limited  efficacy  of  bloodletting  in  pneumonia,  ery- 
sipelas of  the  face,  and  cynanche  tonsillaris,  on  the  strength  of  one 
hundred  cases  of  the  first  disease,  forty-four  of  the  second,  and  twenty- 
three  of  the  third ;  and  the  latter  gentleman  lays  it  down  as  an  un- 
doubted principle,  that  every  statistical  inquiry,  in  order  to  furnish 
admissible  indications,  ought  to  consist  of  many  hundreds  of  obser- 
vations. "Were  this  indispensable,  it  would  be  obviously  impossible 
to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  reme- 
dies ;  for,  amidst  the  numerous  shades  of  difference  in  the  manifes- 
tations of  disease,  it  would  be  difficult — ^if  not  impracticable — from 
hundreds  of  cases  of  the  same  malady  to  find  a  dozen  that  are  cir- 
cumstanced exactly  alike,  and  that  would,  consequently,  admit  of 
unquestioned  therapeutical  deductions. 

The  marked  difference  between  the  amount  of  information  de- 
rivable from  the  system  of  observation  inculcated  by  the  school  of 
Louis,  when  applied  to  the  manifestations  and  to  the  treatment  of 
disease,  has  impressed  all  observers.  It  is  signally  exhibited  in  the 
valuable  works  which  have  emanated  from  that  school,  even  in  those 
of  the  great  master  himself.  "Whilst  his  "  Besearches  on  Phthisis'' 
are  replete  with  accurate  information  on  the  pathological  anatomy, 
semeiology,  diagnosis,  termination,  prognosis,  and  etiology  of  the  dis- 
ease,— on  everj^hing  that  admits  of  being  counted, — the  treatment 
is  meagre  and  unsatisfactory,  consisting  of  little  more  than  a  cata- 
logue of  curative  procedures.  No  therapeutical  information  is  added 
to  what  was  already  possessed  on  the  subject.  These  remarks  apply 
equally  to  the  second  edition,  a  translation  of  which  has  been  issued 
by  the  Sydenham  Society  of  London ;  and  they  are  perhaps  even 
more  applicable  to  a  treatise  on  typhoid  fever,  which  has  been  pub- 
lished in  this  country  by  one  of  the  disciples  of  M.  Louis. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  applicability  of  the  numeri- 
cal method  to  diagnosis  and  to  therapeutics  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  cause  of  the  former  being  often  attended  to,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  latter ;  and  of  the  separation  of  what  has  been  called,  by  some, 
the  science  from  the  art  of  medicine.  As  a  matter  of  scientific  re- 
search it  might  be  interesting  to  understand  disease,  even  if  we  did 
not  attempt  to  cure  it ;  but  as  practising  physician  s  and  philanthropists, 
the  alleviation  and  cure  of  disease  must  be  the  grand  desiderata. 
Yet  it  has  been  lamentable  to  witness  the  almost  exclusive  attention, 
which  has  been  paid,  by  many,  of  late  years,  to  diagnosis.  In  hos- 
pital practice  especially,  the  main  object  of  the  attending  physician 
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has  too  often  appeared  to  be, — to  discover,  by  physical  signs  and 
functional  phenomena,  the  precise  disease ;  and  then  the  treatment 
has  been  left  to  the  resident  student ; — ^the  former  priding  himself  on 
his  skill  in,  and  attention  to,  the  eeieneey  whilst  he  leaves  to  the  latter 
what  he  considers  to  be  the  art. 

Hematology  or  observation  of  the  blood  in  disease  at  one  time 
usurped  the  attention  of  many  observers — in  France  especially — ^to 
the  exclusion  of  other  important  topics  of  inquiry.  Blood  was 
drawn  in  almost  all  diseases,  in  order  to  detect,  by  the  nicest  eva- 
luation, the  ratio  of  its  main  organic  constituents  to  each  other ; 
and  after  this  had  been  determined,  but  little  attention  was,  in  too 
many  cases,  paid  to  treatment  The  same  exclusivism  was  observa- 
ble, when,  a  few  years  ago,  pathological  anatomy  was  cultivated  as 
the  one  thing  needful ;  and  when, — ^in  France  as  elsewhere, — ^mor- 
bid specimens  were  sought  after,  collected,  arranged,  and  classified, 
with  a  zeal  and  enthusiasm  that  had  no  bounds,  and  tolerated  no 
opposition.  Of  late,  the  zeal  for  pathological  anatomy — excepting 
that  which  concerns  the  tissues — -pathological  histologic — ^has  been  on 
the  wane :  and  it  will  not  be  surprisinff,  after  the  numerous  muta- 
tions that  have  occurred,  if  this  valuable  aid  to  diagnosis,  and  in  a 
less  degree  to  therapeutics,  should  experience  the  fate  of  whatever 
has  been  supported  by  exclusivism ;  and  sink  as  far  below  its  due 
estimation,  as  it  previously  soared  above  it.  Against  such  a  result 
it  behooves  every  friend  of  science  and  humanity  to  exert  himself. 

"  In  the  early  part  of  this  century," — says  an  able  reviewer  of 
the  ^^  Practice  of  Medicine'*  of  the  author,  in  the  British  and  Foreign 
Medical  Review^  for  October,  1844, — "  especially  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  works  of  Laennec,  the  current  of  the  public  mind  set 
strongly  towards  pathological  anatomy.  Great  expectations  were 
entertained  from  it,  and  were,  to  some  extent,  reahzed  in  the  im- 
provement of  diagnosis.  But  this  result  was  not  of  a  nature  per- 
fectly to  satisfy  the  spirit — essentially  utilitarian— of  the  profession 
in  this  country.  They  miffht  for  a  time  study  medicine  as  an  ab- 
stract science,  but  it  would  only  be  in  the  expectation  of  improve- 
ments in  the  art  speedily  resulting  from  it.  ^ut  these  results  did 
not  necessarily  or  speedily  flow  from  pathological  research.  To  re- 
cognize and  name  a  disease  was  found  to  be  one  thing ;  to  cure  it, 
another:  the  latter  did  not  flow  as  a  corollary  from  the  former:  it 
occurred  as  a  contingency  infinitely  more  rare  than  was  expected ; 
and  disappointment  was  the  result.  A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit 
of  the  age :  *  we  want  books  usefiil  at  the  bedside,'  was  the  cry ;  and, 
at  once,  as  an  indication  of  the  existence  of  this  demand,  and  as  a 
supply  to  meet  it,  the  press  poured  forth  '  Cyclopaedias  of  Practical 
Medicine,'  *  Libraries,'  'Dictionaries,*  and  treatises  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, in  rapid  succession,  from  Craigie  to  Watson.  Our  transatlantic 
brethren  abate  nothing,  as  is  well  known,  of  the  practical  and  utili- 
tarian character  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  whence  they  are  descended, 
and  were  just  as  likely  as  ourselves  to  be  soon  weary  of  contem- 
plating and  classifying  morbid  products  as  some  would  objects  of 
natural  history,  provided  they  led  to  no  tolerably  prompt  result  in 
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the  saving  of  life,  or  the  alleviation  of  sufibring.  With  them,  too, 
the  demand  is  for  therapeutics,  and  to  meet  this  demand  we  have 
(with  others)  the  work  of  Dr,  Dunglison." 

The  signal  difference  between  the  numerical  investigation  of  dis- 
ease, and  of  therapeutical  agencies  must — it  is  to  be  apprehended — 
continue.  It  may  be  diminished,  but  can  never  perhaps  be  oblite- 
rated. An  accurate  appreciation  of  facts — of  numerous  well-ob- 
served fiwjts — is  essential  to  both.  A  knowledge  of  the  healthy  and 
diseased  functions,  or  of  physiology  and  pathology,  and  of  the  ordi- 
nary effects  of  therapeutical  agente  on  those  functions,  obtained  by 
careful  and  repeated  observation,  must  be  the  basis  of  that  enlight- 
ened theory,  which  necessarily  leads  to  enlightened  practice ;  and 
Seat  mischief  would  result  to  both,  were  we  to  discard  all  rational 
erapeutics,  and  restrict  ourselves  to  mere  observation.  The  com- 
plex functions,  executed  by  the  human  organism,  are  so  modified  by 
multitudinous  external  and  internal  influences,  which  are  inappre- 
ciable ;  so  much  agency  is  perpetually  exerted  by  the  moral  over  the 
phi/siquej  that  no  comparable  facts  can  be  obtained,  in  sufficient 
number,  to  admit  of  any  accurate  numerical  deduction ;  and,  conse- 
quently, we  must  either  treat  disease  in  accordance  with  principles 
suggested  by  conjoined  observation  and  reason ;  experiment  for  our- 
selves ab  initio  ;  or  resign  our  faith  to  the  asserted  observation  and 
experience  of  others ; — and  of  these,  which  of  the  legion  shall  we 
select  as  masters  ?  It  is  fortunate,  that  we  are  possessed  of  such 
principles  in  medicine.  Without  them  we  should  be  unable  to  meet 
morbid  manifestations,  which  present  themselves  to  us  for  the  first 
time.  "  He," — says  Dr.  Abercrombie, — "  who  follows  certain  arts 
or  practical  rules,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  science  on  which  they 
are  founded,  is  the  mere  artisan  or  the  empiric ;  he  cannot  advance 
beyond  the  practice  rules  which  are  given  him,  or  provide  for  new 
occurrences  and  unforeseen  difficulties." 

These  great  principles  are  the  same  everywhere,  and  by  their  pos- 
session we  can  combat  disease  wherever  we  meet  with  it ;  amongst 
the  equatorial  heats,  or  the  Siberian  snows ;  in  the  scorching  presi- 
dencies of  British  India,  and,  d  fortiori^  in  every  portion  of  this  wide- 
spread country ;  on  the  loftv  mountain  and  in  the  lowly  valley ;  in 
the  pestiferous  locality  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  the 
more  salubrious  region  where  malarious  influence  is  unknown.  It 
is  by  their  possession,  that  the  medical  officers  of  the  army  and  navy 
are  able  to  manage  the  diseases  of  all  climes,  when  opportunity  is 
afforded  them  for  adequate  observation.  That  diseases  are  modified 
bv  climate  or  locality  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  the  well-instructed 
physician  speedily  seizes  hold  of  the  peculiarity. 

It  may  be  inferred,  then,  that  from  every  passing  sect  or  system ; 
from  every  curative  observance,  rational  or  empirical,  the  judicious 
therapeutist  may  extract  something  that  may  tend  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  science,  and  the  extension  of  his  sphere  of  usefulness; 
and  that  it  is  the  duty — as  it  ought  to  be  the  pleasure — of  the  phi- 
lanthropic physician  to  adopt  every  improvement,  no  matter  from 
what  source  it  may  emanate.    To  attempt,  by  the  active  opposition 
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of  the  profession,  to  arrdst  even  quackeiy  of  the  most  contemptible 
kind,  in  its  career,  would  be  futile: — ^nay  more,  the  opposition  is  apt 
to  be  regarded  by  the  laity  as  persecution,  and  persecution  suggested 
by  interested  and  sordid  considerations.  The  human  mind,  more- 
over, is  so  constituted,  that  it  loves  mystery;  and  reposes  more  faith 
in  that  which  is  hidden — if  unblushindy  proclaimed — than  in  the 
most  open  and  candid  exhibition  of  really  potent  agents.  AH  that 
is  left,  therefore,  is  for  the  profession,  in  eveiy  case,  to  wait  until 
the  mystery  has  been  removed,  and  then  to  endeavor  to  appreciate 
and  embrace  the  good  that  may  flow  from  it. 

Such  is  the  view  which  reason  and  philanthropy  would  compel 
us  to  adopt ;  and  if  there  be  anything  perhaps  that  distinguishes 
the  present  condition  of  the  medical  mind  from  the  past,  it  is  the 
disposition  of  the  wisest  members  of  the  profession  to  admit  those 
principles  more  as  rules  of  action  than  thev  did  formerW. 

It  behooves  the  student  to  observe  well  for  himself — carefully, 
repeatedly ;  yet  to  discard  not  the  observations  of  others ;  to  reject 
not  at  once  as  apocryphal,  or  to  hold  as  of  no  binding  authori^,  all 
the  traditions  of  the  fathers,  unless  they  are  sustained  and  sanctioned 
by  his  own  experience ;  but  rather  to  respect  them,  and  believe  it 
possible  that  his  own  observation  may  have  been  defective.  Under 
such  feelings,  let  him  subject  them,  on  the  part  of  himself  and  others, 
to  repeated  scrutiny ;  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  abandon  them, 
should  they  appear  to  be  wanting  in  accuracy.  Let  him  imbue  him- 
self profoundly  with  the  great  principles  of  physiology  and  patho- 
logy,— simple  and  applied ;  regard  pathological  anatomy  as  an  aid, 
but  an  aid  only,  to  diagnosis  and  therapeutics ;  endeavor  to  compre- 
hend well  the  action  of  his  remedies,  and  the  great  principles  of 
general  therapeutics ;  and  thus  fortified  and  guided  by  all  the  lights, 
which  illumine  the  profession  in  its  present  advanced  and  advanc- 
ing condition,  he  will  be  enabled  to  shine  as  the  well-informed,  ob- 
serving, and  rational  practitioner,  happy  in  his  own  resources,  and 
a  blessing  to  the  community  whose  confidence  is  reposed  in  him. 


CHAPTER   II. 

CIRCUMSTANCES  THAT  MODIFY  THERAPEUTICAL  INDICATIONS. 

Age  —  Sex  — Original  conforroation  —  Habit  —Tolerance  —  Climate — Mental  Affections — 
Races,  Professions,  and  way  of  life — Causes,  seat,  period,  &c^  of  the  disease. 

Having  briefly  alluded  to  the  ^eat  principles  that  ouffht  to  guide 
the  nhysician  in  laying  down  his  indications  of  cure,  it  will  be  proper 
to  glance  at  some  of  the  chief  circumstances  that  contribute  to  mo- 
dify those  indications  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  In  all  cases, 
general  principles  are  to  guide  the  practitioner,  but  as  he  has  to 
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treat  individuals,  circnmstances  may  be  connected  with  them  which 
demand  important  modifications. 

The  circumstances  of  a  modifying  nature  are  many.  Some  are 
connected  with  age,  conformation,  sex,  professions,  habit,  &c.;  others 
with  the  causes,  seat,  intensity,  period,  &c.,  of  the  malady. 

1.  Age. — This  has  considerable  influence,  especially  as  connected 
with  the  different  evolutions  which  the  system  experiences  in  the 
progress  of  life,  and  which  give  occasion  to  diseases  at  one  period 
of  existence,  that  do  not  occur  at  others,  and  thus  modify  both  the 
rules  of  Hygiene  and  Therapeutics. 

In  early  infancy,  there  is  great  nervous  susceptibility  or  impressi- 
bility, so  that  mischief  is  liable  to  be  produced  in  the  encephalon  by 
slight  irritations.  On  this  account,  before  and  during  the  period  of 
the  first  dentition  the  surgeon  avoids  performing  any  operation  which 
he  is  not  compelled  to  undertake.  Eor  the  same  reason,  dentition 
itself  is  the  cause  of  many  phenomena  of  a  sympathetic  character, 
which  can  often  be  relieved  only  by  attending  to  the  condition  of 
the  gum.  Irritation  in  the  intestines  is  also  the  cause  of  many  mor- 
bid affections ;  and  the  nervous  impressibility,  before  referred  to, 
causes  them  not  to  bear  narcotics  well.  A^in,  under  two  years  of 
age,  large  quantities  of  mercury  may  be  given  without  the  super- 
vention of  the  ordinary  effects  of  the  medicine  on  the  system.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  salivate  a  child  under  two  years  of  age  ;  and 
yet  at  three,  and  aft;erwards,  it  is  easy.  This  must  be  dependent 
upon  some  evolution,  or  different  condition  of  the  absorbent  func- 
tion, which  is  inappreciable  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 
The  mortality  at  this  period  of  existence  is  very  great,  one-third  of 
the  whole  number  of  deaths  in  our  cities  occumng  under  two  years 
of  age.  In  addition  to  the  great  tendency  to  disease  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis,  we  find  in  summer  a  disposition  to  erethism  of  the  skin 
and  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels ;  and  in  winter  to  a  similar 
condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pulmonary  apparatus : 
accordingly,  cutaneous  eruptions,  aphth»,  diarrhcea,  cholera,  croup, 
bronchitis,  &c.,  are  common  at  this  age,  owing  to  the  susceptibility 
of  the  dermoid  tissue  to  disease ;  and  convulsions,  hydrocephalus 
(encephalitis),  and  other  head  affections,  owing  to  the  impressibilitv 
of  the  nervous  system.  During  the  whole  of  this  period,  a  predomi- 
nance of  acidity  is  manifested  in  the  stomach,  either  owing  to  an 
undue  secretion  of  the  acids  met  with  in  that  organ  in  healtS,  or  to 
the  reaction  of  the  elements  of  the  food  on  each  other,  or  to  both ; 
and  hence  antacids  are  indicated,  as  well  as  occasional  laxatives. 
The  state  of  erethism  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  lays 
the  foundation,  in  scroftilous  habits,  to  mesenteric  ganglionitis,  and 
to  consequent  tabes  mesenterica,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  wound  in 
the  hand  or  foot  occasions  axillary  or  inguinal  ganglionitis. 

Between  the  age  of  the  first  dentition  and  piiberty,  including  the 
whole  of  childhood,  the  liability  to  the  affections  that  were  so  fatal 
during  the  first  two  years  of  existence  becomes  amazingly  dimi- 
nished ;  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  earliest  stage  of  existence  gra- 
dually, and  totally,  cease. 
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At,  and  after,  the  age  of. puberty,  a  surprising  change  is  observable. 
A  complete  revolution  has  been  effected  in  the  economy  by  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  generative  apparatus.  The  morbid  tendency  is  now 
to  the  lungs ;  and  consumption — that  dread  disease,  which,  in  these 
climes,  is  estimated  to  destroy  at  least  one-sixth  of  the  population — 
is  rife. 

Durinff  the  whole  period  of  virility  no  particular  modification  is 
produced  by  the  evolution  of  organs.  All  goes  on  with  greater  uni- 
formity, so  that  no  new  morbid  tendency  seems  to  be  developed. 
It  is  the  standard  period  for  all  our  phvsiological  and  therapeutical 
descriptions,  unless  otherwise  specinei  If  we  speak  of  the  dose  of 
a  medicine  abstractedly,  we  mean  the  quantity  usually  needed  by  an 
adult  male  to  procure  the  ordinary  effects  of  the  drug. 

Lastly : — ^in  old  age,  the  nervous  susceptibility  becomes  in  general, 
diminished,  so  that  larger  doses — of  particular  kinds  of  remedies  at 
least — are  needed,  and  a  greater  supply  of  food  is  demanded,  in  order 
that  the  enfeebled  powers  of  chylosis  may  be  able  to  extract  from  it 
the  adequate  supply  of  chyle.  The  torpor  of  the  intestinal  functions 
is  at  times  so  great,  that  the  excrement  collects  in  quantities  in  the 
lower  part  of  Sie  bowels,  and  occasionally  it  becomes  so  much  indu- 
rated, that  mechanical  means, — as  enemata,  or  the  use  of  a  scoop, — 
are  needed  for  its  removal.  The  tendency,  too,  to  disease  of  the  uri- 
nary organs,  and  especially  of  the  prostate  and  bladder,  is  consider- 
able at  this  time  or  life,  and  but  few  individuals  attain  the  age  of 
eighty  without  being  more  or  less  incommoded  in  this  manner. 

Connected  with  tte  pathology  of  old  age,  M.  Bfegin  has  laid  down 
the  too  general  law, — that  in  tne  greater  part  of  old  people,  disease 
is  the  result  of  chronic  irritations,  produced  in  the  organs  by  the 
long-continued  repetition  of  the  stimulations  that  accompany  the 
normal  exercise  of  the  functions.  This  is  improbable.  It  cannot 
readily  be  conceived,  that  any  continuance  of  healthy  stimulations 
should  bring  on  disease  in  these  or  other  parts.  In  the  exhausted 
condition  of  the  nervous  agency,  obstruction  or  irregularity  of  action 
is  apt  to  be  induced ;  and  such  obstruction,  or  morbid  depositions, 
dependent  upon  irregularity  of  action,  may  thus  become  the  source 
of  irritation,  and  organic  disease.  All  the  morbid  affections,  indeed, 
of  old  affe,  are  irritative,  as  at  other  ages.  Chronic  gastritis,  ascites, 
enlarged  liver,  visceral  engorgements,  chronic  bronchitis  in  all  its 
forms,  asthma,  angina  pectons,  chronic  affections  of  the  heart  in 
general,  are  diseases  of  irritation,  originating  in  some  irregularity, 
or  in  debility  of  the  organs  implicated,  but  not  in  their  simple  con- 
tinued healthy  action. 

At  all  ages,  then,  the  treatment  of  disease  must  be,  in  its  general 
principles,  the  same ;  but  it  requires  to  be  varied  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  individual,  and  the  evolution  of  the  organs  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  existence. 

2.  Sex. — ^Prior  to  the  period  of  puberty,  there  are  but  few  points 
of  difference  between  the  sexes,  as  far  as  relates  to  therapeutics. 
From  organization,  there  is  a  greater  mobility  and  impressibility  in 
the  nervous  system  of  the  female,  but  this  is  not  manifested  before 
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she  becomes  nubile,  or  before  the  genital  apparatus  has  experienced 
the  evolution  that  befalls  it  at  puberty.  After  this,  all  the  func- 
tions are  apt  to  be  modified  by  the  new  condition  of  the  uterine 
organs.  A  periodical  discharge  is  established,  and  if  this  be  in  any 
manner  interfered  with,  the  organic  irritation,  which  ought  to  have 
existed  in  the  ovaries  and  uterus,  is  transferred  to  other  parts,  and 
the  one  most  predisposed  to  take  on  morbid  action  assumes  it. 
Hence  it  is,  that  attention  has  always  to  be  paid  to  the  state  of  this 
ftmction,  when  the  therapeutist  is  called  upon  to  examine  diseases 
of  other  parts,  that  may  be  obscurely  connected  with  the  uterine 
fonctions,  through  the  extensive  sjnnpathy  which  they  maintain. 
This  is  signally  shown  when  the  catamenia  do  not  appear  at  the 
usual  age ;  or  when,  after  having  occurred  regularly,  ^ey  become 
obstructed.  Whilst,  too,  they  are  flowing,  the  female  is  generally 
extremely  impressible,  so  that  active  remedies — especially  such  as 
affect  the  lower  part  of  the  bowels,  or  the  urinary  organs,  and  excite 
the  uterus  through  contiguous  sympathy — have  to  be  used  with 
caution. 

The  period  at  which  the  catamenia  cease  is  also  one  of  interest  to 
the  therapeutist.  The  female  is  then  so  proverbially  liable  to 
irregularity  in  the  functions,  and  in  the  nutntion  of  or^ns,  that  it 
has  oeen  called — even  by  the  unprofessional — "the  critical  period." 
Prior  to  their  total  disajppearance,  the  catamenia  may  recur  irregu- 
larly; and  chronic  irritations  be  thus  developed  in  the  sexual  organs, 
or  elsewhere.  The  mammse,  having  lost  the  sjnnpathetic  influence 
exerted  between  them  and  the  uterus,  are  apt  to  assume  a  morbid 
condition,  and  to  become  the  seat  of  irritations  of  a  specific  kind — 
as  of  cancer — which  appeared  to  be  previously  held  in  check  by  the 
play  of  the  healthy  sympathies.  Yet,  although  the  female  is  more 
liable  to  disease  at  this  time,  it  would  not  seem  from  the  results  of 
statistical  inquiry  that  the  absolute  mortality  is  increased. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  state  of  the  uterine  function  must  be 
an  important  object  of  inquiry  in  many  of  the  diseases  to  which  the 
sex  is  liable ;  that  when  the  catamenia  are  present,  the  flow  must 
not  be  officiously  interfered  with  ;  and  if  modified,  either  owing  to 
the  proper  periodical  irritation  having  been  arrested,  or  to  the  flow 
occurring  in  too  great  quantity,  appropriate  measures  for  altering 
these  conditions  must  be  had  recourse  to. 

At  one  time,  it  was  universally  presumed,  that  hysteria  is  occa- 
sioned altogether  by  liie  state  of  the  uterus,  and  hence  its  name, 
from  varepay  "  the  utcrus,"  and  the  German  name — ^Mutterkrank- 
h  e  i  t  or  "  womb  disease."  It  occurs,  however,  in  man ;  is  essentially 
a  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  and  probably  prevails  more  in 
females  only  because  they  possess  greater  mobility,  and  irritability 
of  the  nervous  system, — doubtless  often  developed  by  the  particular 
condition  of  the  uterus  reacting  on  the  nervous  system,  but  appear- 
ing—as in  the  male — ^where  no  such  influence  can  exist. 

The  presence  of  the  uterine  system  constitutes,  therefore,  a  main 
difference  in  the  indications  to  be  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of 
female  diseases,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  fulfllling  those  indications ; 
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and  in  all  cases  the  therapeutist  has  to  inquire  carefully,  whether 
that  system  be  primarily  or  secondarily  affected.  In  many  cases  of 
functional  aberration  of  the  uterus,  he  will  find,  that  the  cause  is 
seated  in  the  state  of  the  general  system,  or  in  some  other  part  of 
the  organism ;  and  the  case  may  be  much  complicated  by  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  uterine  irritation  to  other  organs. 

After  all,  however,  the  treatment  of  the  majority  of  the  diseases 
that  attack  females  as  well  as  males  must  be  based  upon  the  same 
great  general  principles ; — ^the  chief  modifying  circumstance  to  be 
borne  m  mind  being,  that  the  female  is  more  susceptible  of  impres- 
sions than  the  male,  and  consequently,  as  a  general  rule,  does  not  re- 
quire the  same  dose  of  any  remedial  agent,  although  the  same  agents 
may  be  demanded.  In  managing  diseases  that  are  of  a  sexual 
character,  this  great  modifying  circumstance  has  to  be  recollected. 

In  the  anomalies  that  occur  at  the  commencement,  or  cessation  ot 
menstruation,  the  pathologist  must  be  guided  by  his  acquaintance 
with  the  laws  of  physiology  and  pathology,  and  establish  his  indi- 
cations accordingly. 

The  state  of  utero-gestation  is  a  point,  connected  with  the  female, 
which  demands  consideration.     Tne  various  sympathetic  disorders, 
that  may  arise,  have  to  be  palliated  by  the  most  gentle  agents.     The 
original  cause  being  seated  in  the  gravid  uterus  cannot,  of  course, 
be  removed,  and  palliation  alone  remains.    No  violent  medicinal 
agents  can  be  prescribed  without  hazard.    Powerful  excitants  are 
especially  objectionable ;  and  hence  the  hot  bath  cannot  be  used 
with  impunity.    Anything  that  interferes  with  the  due  nutrition  ot 
the  foetus  in  utero,  or  that  can  give  occasion  to  uterine  contraction, 
is  obviously  improper.    It  is  necessary,  also,  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
the  blood  of  the  pregnant  female  usually  presents  the  buffjr  coat,  or 
that  appearance,  which  has  been  so  generally  regarded  as  the  uni- 
versal product  of  inflammation  as  to  be  called  the  "  inflammatory 
crust;"  and  it  is  still  maintained  by  some,  that  this  crust  on  the 
blood  of  pregnant  women  onljr  appears  when  inflammatory  irritation 
exists.    Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  we  witness  it  where  there  are 
no  other  signs  of  inflammation.     When  the  crust  occurs  in  inflam- 
mation, the  ratio  of  the  fibrin  to  the  red  corpuscles  appears  to  be 
increased ;  and  there  is  a  greater  aggregation  between  the  particles 
of  the  fibrin  and  between  the  corpuscles  themselves ;  the  fibrin  is 
longer  in  coagulating,  and  time  is  thus  allowed  for  the  subsidence 
of  the  corpuscles  to  tne  bottom  of  the  vessel.    The  fibrin,  devoid  of 
red  corpuscles,  then  forms  the  upper  crust  or  stratum,  which  is  the 
huff.    In  like  manner,  it  might  be  understood,  that  under  the  new 
draughts,  which  are  indirectly  made  from  the  maternal  blood  during 
pregnancy,  its  condition  may  be  modified  so  as  to  give  rise  to  the 
phenomenon  in  question. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  pathologist  regards  the  appearance  of  the 
crust  on  the  blood  as  a  strong  proof  of  the  presence  of  inflamma- 
tion ;  and,  when  he  would  otherwise  have  remained  in  doubt,  is 
encouraged,  by  this  sign,  to  repeat  bloodletting.  In  pregnancy, 
such  an  inference  from  the  appearance  of  the  blood  drawn  might, 
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for  the  reasons  stated  above,  be  erroneous;  yet  in  many  parts  ot 
this  country,  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  female  to  be  bled  five  or  six 
times  during  the  period  of  pregnancy ;— often  three  or  four  times ; 
and  if  blood  should  not  have  been  drawn,  and  any  unfortunate 
event  should  occur,  it  is  apt  to  be  ascribed  to  a  neglect  of  this  fan- 
cied prophylactic.  It  is  strange  that  a  process,  which  every  one 
would  readily  admit  to  be  natural  in  the  animal,  and  to  require  no 
remedial  means,  should  be  regarded  as  pathological  in  women.  The 
notion  has,  however,  been  encouraged  by  some  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession of  no  little  celebrity,  especially  by  Sauvages,  who  places 
pregnancy  in  the  order  Intumescentice  of  his  Nosology;  and  by 
Linnseus,  who  ranges  it  under  Tumidosi  (morbi). 

During  the  period  of  nursing,  the  practitioner  has  to  attend  to  an- 
other circumstance.  The  action  of  his  medicinal  agents  may  not  be 
confined  to  the  female :  the  infant  at  the  breast  may  be  affected  like- 
wise. Absorption  is  active,  in  consequence  of  the  constant  secretion 
of  the  mammae,  and  certain  substances  may,  therefore,  be  taken  up 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  affect  the  child  injuriously. 

3.  Original  Conformation. — There*  are  many  circumstances,  con- 
nected with  original  conformation,  which  exert  a  modifying  influence, 
both  hygienically  and  therapeutically.  Singular  as  it  may  seem, 
it  is  indubitable,  that  from  the  moment  of  a  fecundating  copulation, 
the  new  being  is  impressed  with  an  impulse,  which  gives  occasion 
to  such  a  formation  as  may  predispose  the  oflfeprinff,  at  some  period 
of  its  existence,  to  a  disease  that  affected  the  male  or  the  female 
parent.  In  this  way,  a  conformation  may  result,  which  may  favor  the 
development  of  consumption,  apoplexy,  or  scrofula,  at  certain  ages, 
under  the  action  of  adequate  exciting  causes.  Hence  it  is,  that  we 
find  so  much  difference  in  the  constitutions  of  different  persons. 
The  constitution  of  an  individual  is  the  organization  proper  to  him ; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  a  strong,  or  a  delicate,  a  good,  or  a  bad  consti- 
tution, who  is  apparently  strong  or  feeble, — usually  in  good  health, 
or  liable  to  repeated  attacks  of  disease.  The  varieties  of  constitu- 
tion are,  therefore,  as  numerous  as  individuals.  A  strong  constitu- 
tion is  considered  to  be  dependent  upon  a  due  development  of  the 
principal  organs  of  the  body,  on  a  happv  proportion  between  those 
organs,  and  on  a  fit  state  of  energy  of  the  nervous  system ;  whilst 
a  feeble  or  weak  constitution  results  from  a  want  of  these  postu- 
lates: but  it  is  obvious,  that  our  knowledge  on  this  matter  must  be 
somewhat  limited,  although,  by  careful  examination,  we  may  be 
able  to  appreciate  or  rather  to  approximate  it. 

It  is  daily  observed  in  our  intercourse  with  man,  in  a  state  of  health 
or  of  disease,  that  certain  persons  possess  much  more  irritability  or 
impressibility  than  others.  This  irritability  or  impressibility  is  con- 
nected with  the  nervous  system,  and  through  it  every  tissue  of  the 
body  may  be  affected,  by  virtue  of  the  contractility  or  excitability 
which  it  possesses.  Men  certainly  have  very  different  degrees  of 
nervous  energy,  and  of  susceptibility  to  impressions;  and,  conse- 
quently, great  diversity  in  the  degree  to  which  they  are  predisposed 
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to  disease,  and  in  the  action  of  remedies.  Persons  of  very  great  nerv- 
ous susceptibility  are  sensibly  alive  to  atmospheric  vicissitudes;  have 
the  C(Bncesthe3i8j  or  " common  feeling* ' — G emeingefiihl  of  the 
Germans — extremely  acute ;  are  languid,  listless,  and  depressed  in  a 
lowering  atmosphere ;  buoyant,  and  elastic,  or  "  corky" — ^to  use  the 
language  of  the  "  trainers" — when  the  air  is  dry  and  serene.  We  see 
the  same  variety  in  the  way  in  which  powerful  emotions,  or  impressions 
on  the  senses,  affect  different  individuals.  Some  persons  feint  from 
the  slightest  shock  made  on  any  of  the  senses ;  others  are  thrown 
into  convulsions  by  causes,  which,  in  others  again,  would  excite  no 
perceptible  emotion.  The  over-excitement  or  a  nervous  individual 
concerns  us  materially  in  the  em|)loyment  and  effects  of  our  thera- 
peutical agents.  With  such  individuals,  the  slightest  cause  may 
produce  fever,  owing  to  the  irritation  of  the  nervous  system  ex- 
tending to  the  vascular,  and  causing  in  it  augmented  action. 
Usually,  the  febrile  irritation,  thus  induced,  is  only  ephemeral ;  but 
if  there  be  any  part  of  the  capillary  system,  owing  to  obstruction, 
or  morbid  derangement,  stroujgly  predisposed  to  assume  the  in- 
flammatory condition,  such  a  condition  may  be  induced  by  the 
force  with  which  the  blood  is  propelled  by  the  heart  and  arteries. 
The  circulatory  system  is  not  directly  influenced  by  the  brain  or 
spinal  marrow,  but  it  is  so  indirectly.  We  see  this  in  the  effect  of 
emotions.  The  heart  leaps  with  joy ;  and  under  the  influence  of 
certain  passions  its  actions  are  hurried  and  unequal.  Nay,  the 
effect  extends  even  to  the  small  vessels, — ^to  those  through  which 
secretion  is  effected  in  the  glandular  system.  At  the  sight  of  a 
cherished  article  of  food,  the  salivary  glands  secrete  so  rapidly  as  to 
cause  the  "  mouth  to  water,"  and  the  saliva  to  be  projected  to  a 
distance  from  it. 

It  is  an  important  principle,  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  Therapeu- 
tics, that  the  condition  of  the  circulatory  is  largely  influenced  by 
that  of  the  nervous  system ;  and  it  is  especially  important  to  bear 
this  in  mind  in  the  management  of  febnle  and  innammatory  dis- 
eases. If  bloodletting  be  pushed  to  a  very  great  extent  in  such 
cases,  it  induces  irregularity  of  action,  and  impressibility  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  in  this  way  local  determinations  and  hyperse- 
misB  may  oe,  and  often  are,  caused  by  the  very  means  employed  to 
obviate  them.  This  effect  of  copious  loss  of  blood  is  instructively 
exemplifled  in  uterine  hemorrhage.  A  female,  after  delivery,  may 
be  reduced  to  death's  door  by  the  profuse  discharge  of  blood.  She 
may  be  almost  pulseless,  pale,  and  exanguious;  and  yet,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  after  she  has  rallied,  the  most  violent  deter- 
mination may  take  place  to  the  head — as  indicated  by  intolerable 
cephalalgia,  and  violent  throbbing  of  the  carotid,  and  temporal 
arteries, — a  state  induced  by  the  irregularity  above  described  as 
apt  to  be  engendered  by  that  irritability  of  the  nervous  system, 
which  follows  a  profuse  discharge  of  blood.  In  such  a  case,  far- 
ther bloodletting  obviously  cannot  be  indicated.  The  irritability  of 
the  nervous  system  must  first  be  allayed;  and  accordingly,  the 
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author  has  found  the  most  decided  advantage  from  the  use  ot 
opium,  administered  in  such  a  dose,  and  in  such  a  form,  as  to  in- 
sure the  speedy  production  of  its  fdll  sedative  influence.  When 
this  berins  to  be  exerted,  the  activity  of  the  encephalic  circulation 
ffnuluaTlv  yields ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  vrhole  mischief  disappears. 
If  bloodletting  be  had  recourse  to, — even  to  a  moderate  extent,  and 
it  could  not  be  carried  far  in  this  reduced  state  of  the  system, — it  is 
calculated  to  augment  the  pathological  condition  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  remove.  The  advantage  attending  a  union  of  copious 
bleeding  with  sedative  doses  of  opium  can  thus  be  readily  appre- 
ciated. The  abstraction  of  blood  reduces  the  amount  of  stimulus 
in  the  sanguiferous  system,  whilst  the  opium  keeps  down  the  excite- 
ment of  the  nervous  system. 

In  particular  diseases,  the  nerves  are  remarkably  susceptible  to 
impressions.  In  neuralgia  faciei,  the  slightest  motion  of  the 
muscles — ^the  least  breath  of  air — ^induces  excruciating  torment ;  and 
in  hydrophobia,  the  distress  and  horror  are  chiefly  occasioned  by  the 
impression  of  certain  objects  on  the  organ  of  sight.  Some  persons, 
a^in,  sufier  much  more  from  pain  than  others.  This  is  the  case 
Willi  different  animals.  The  idea,  that  the  beetle,  when  trod  upon, 
feels  as  much  as  the  giant  when  he  dies,  is  poetical  but  clearly 
untrue.  Some  persons  are  thrown  into  the  greatest  nervous  distress 
— ^the  most  intolerable  anguish — ^by  the  application  of  a  blister ;  and 
it  is  well  known,  that  all  do  not  bear  surgical  operations  equally 
well.  This  is  doubtless  greatly  dependent  upon  organization, 
although  it  may  be  modified  oy  habits  of  endurance,  or  the  contrary. 
The  state  of  the  mind  exerts  a  powerful  influence  in  this  respect 
The  religious  fianatic,  and  the  martyr  to  political  excitement,  have 
exhibited  a  resistance  to  physical  agents  almost  incredible. 

The  condition  of  the  nervous  system  can  never  be  wholly  disre- 
garded by  the  therapeutist.  Whenever  it  is  morbidly  impressed, 
the  operation  of  medicines  is  interfered  with ;  and  regular  physio- 
logical actions  may  be  modified.  This  last  effect  is  often  exhibited 
in  the  parturient  female.  Labor  may  have  been  proceeding  in  the 
most  favorable  manner,  but  if  anything  should  interfere  with  the 
attendance  of  the  practitioner  who  has  been  expected,  and  another 
should  present  himself;  and  still  more,  if  the  latter  should  have  an 
unprepossessing  appearance,  the  pains  may  subside,  and  delivery  be 
greatly  retarded ;  whilst  if  the  accoucheur,  in  whom  the  female  had 
reposed  her  confidence,  had  presented  himself,  the  termination 
might  have  been  much  facilitated.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  gives  the 
following  anecdote  as  illustrative  of  the  control  of  the  mind  over  the 
operation  of  medicines,  where  the  whole  effect  must  obviously  have 
been  induced  through  the  nervous  agency  modifying  the  functions 
of  the  organs  concerned.  A  lady  was  laboring  under  an  affection 
of  the  bowels,  attended  with  severe  pain  and  the  most  obstinate 
costiveness.  She  was  bled ;  the  warm  bath,  and  fomentations  were 
frequently  resorted  to ;  and  purgatives  and  various  anodynes  were 
freely  administered,  but  without  the  least  effect  upon  the  bowels, 
and  without  either  sleep,  or  any  diminution  of  pain  ensuing.    At 
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length,  the  physician  in  attendance  was  informed  that  she  had  ex- 
pressed her  conviction,  that  her  usual  medical  attendant,  who  was 
m  the  country,  alone  understood  her  constitution,  and  was  the  only 
person  who  could  relieve  her.  This  gentleman  was  accordingly 
sent  for ;  and  although  no  change,  either  of  measures,  or  of  medicine 
was  resorted  to,  the  bowels  were  quicklv  moved;  sleep,  and  cessation 
of  pain  followed,  and  in  a  few  days  the  patient  was  convalescent. 
He  further  remarks,  that  he  has  witnessed  frequent  illustration  of 
this  influence  of  mind  in  modifying  the  eftects  of  medicines,  in  the 
treatment  of  gonorrhoea  contracted  by  married  men  ;  or  by  young 
men,  possessed  of  a  high  feeling  of  moral  rectitude.  The  anxiety 
of  sudi  persons  to  be  speedily  cured  occasions  the  mind  to  be  con- 
stantly directed  to  the  seat  of  the  disease ;  and  more  or  less  erethism 
is  thus  induced  there  which  renders  the  cure  diflicult.  Dr.  Thomson 
thinks,  that  "  a  vascular  fulness  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  a 
state  resembling  chronic  inflammation"  are  thus  superinduced,  which 
resists  the  influence  of  medicines,  that  would  readily  cure  the  dis- 
ease in  those  in  whom  it  was  a  matter  of  less  anxiety,  and  little 
mental  reflection.  It  is  obviously,  therefore,  of  moment,  in  all 
aflfections,  particularly  in  those  of  an  inflammatory  character,  that 
the  mind  snould  not  be  permitted  to  brood  over  the  malady ;  and 
that  every  endeavor  should  be  made  to  withdraw  the  nervous  influ- 
ence from  the  part  affected,  as  far  as  this  can  be  done  with  propriety. 
It  is  in  this  way,  that  revulsive  application  sexert  a  portion  of  their 
beneficial  agency.  They  not  only  excite  the  parts  to  which  they 
are  applied,  so  as  to  break  in  upon  the  morbid  catenation  elsewhere 
existing,  but  they  attract  the  attention ;  and  the  nervous  influx  which 
would  otherwise  be  directed  towards  the  suflfering  organ  is  diverted 
towards  the  part  artificially  irritated. 

Much  stress  has  been  placed  on  the  influence  of  temperament  in  a 
pathological  as  well  as  therapeutical  point  of  view.  The  subject  of 
the  temperaments,  usually  admitted,  belongs  to  physiology.  The 
sanguine  ;  the  biliouB  or  choleric  ;  the  melancholic  or  atrabilious  ;  the 
phlegmatic^  lymphatic  or  pituitousy  and  the  nervous  are  generally  re- 
ceived and  described  by  writers ;  but  if  we  attend  to  tneir  reputed 
characteristics,  the  imperfection  of  their  definition  and  demarcation 
is  obvious ;  so  imperfect,  indeed,  are  they,  that  it  is  very  rare  for  us 
to  meet  with  an  individual,  whom  we  could  unhesitatingly  refer  to 
any  one  of  them.  They  are  likewise  susceptible  of  important  modi- 
fications from  climate,  education,  &c.,  and  may  be  so  combined  as 
to  constitute  innumerable  shades.  The  man  of  the  strongest  san- 
guine characteristics  may,  by  misfortune,  assume  all  those,  of  a 
mental  character  particularly,  which  are  looked  upon  as  indexes  of 
the  melancholic  or  atrabilious;  and  the  activity,  and  impetuosity, 
ascribed  to  the  bilious  temperament,  may,  by  slothful  indulgence, 
be  converted  into  the  lymphatic  or  phlegmatic.  All  these  tempera- 
ments acquired  their  names  from  a  fancied  predominance  of  certain 
humors,  which  so  tempered  the  diflferent  functions  as  to  communi- 
cate corresponding  characteristics.    In  a  therapeutical  consideration. 
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they  do  not  demand  much  attention,  except  perhaps  so  far  as  regards 
the  two  opposite — ^the  sanguiney  and  the  melancholic  ;  and  perhaps 
the  nervoits.  The  first  of  these  is  presumed  to  be  dependent  upon 
a  predominance  of  the  circulatory  system ;  and  hence  is  considered 
to  be  characterized  by  a  strong,  irequent,  and  regular  pulse ;  ruddy 
complexion ;  animated  countenance ;  ^ood  shape,  although  dis- 
tinctly marked ;  firm  flesh;  light  hair;  fair  skin;  blue  eyes;  nervous 
susceptibility,  attended  with  rapid  successibilitS,  as  the  French  term 
it, — ^that  is,  a  facility  of  being  impressed  by  external  objects,  and  of 
passing  rapidly  from  one  idea  to  another.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  melancholic  temperament,  the  vital  functions  are  considered  to 
be  more  feebly  or  irregularly  performed  ;  the  skin  has  a  deeper  hue ; 
the  countenance  is  sallow,  or  sad ;  the  bowels  are  torpid,  and  all  the 
excretions  tardily  accomplished;  the  pulse  is  hard,  and  habitually 
contracted.  In  the  nervous  temperament,  again,  the  susceptibility 
of  being  acted  upon  by  external  impressions  is  unusually  developedf. 
It  is  characterized  by  small,  soft,  and,  as  it  were,  wasted  muscles ;  and 
generally  by  a  slender  form,  and  great  vividness  of  sensation. 

Such  are  the  characters  ordinarily  assigned  to  the  temperaments. 
Many  of  them  are  fallacious,  and  but  few  need  be  borne  m  mind  in 
therapeutical  investigations.  As  a  general  rule,  it  certainly  would 
seem,  that  persons  of  strong  sanguine  characteristics  have  the  nerv- 
ous system  more  impressible ;  the  body  more  predisposed  to  inflam- 
matory action,  and  the  vessels  less  protected  by  the  tissues  in  which 
they  creep ;  hence  they  are  more  liable  to  obstructions,  as  well  as 
to  hemorrhage  by  rupture  or  transudation ;  and  it  is  manifest,  that 
in  such  an  organization  antiphlogistics  may  be  more  demanded,  and 
stimulants  ought  to  be  employ ea  with  more  caution,  than  in  that  of 
the  melanchonc.  Again,  the  possessor  of  the  nervous  temperament 
may  demand  modifications  of  management,  both  hygienical  and  the- 
rapeutical, which  may  not  be  suggested  in  those  of  any  of  the  other 
temperaments. 

After  all,  however,  we  cannot  deduce  much  instructive  matter, 
for  our  practical  guidance,  from  the  study  of  this  subject ;  nor  does 
it  seem  to  the  author,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  temperaments  in  any 
of  its  relations — ^physiological  or  psychical — ^hygienical  or  therapeu- 
tical— ^is  worthy  of  the  consideration  that  has  been  bestowed  upon 
it.  In  therapeutics,  the  nature  of  the  diseased  action  going  on  in 
an  organ  is  the  great  object  of  study ;  and  if  our  thoughts  are  dis- 
tracted from  this,  and  directed  to  temperaments  or  tendencies,  we 
may  often  be  greatly  misled.  Many  years  ago,  the  author  was  re- 
quested to  visit  a  laay  for  the  first  time,  in  the  absence  of  the  regu- 
lar physician,  who  had  long  attended  her,  and  had  become  what  is 
called  "  acquainted  with  her  constitution."  She  was  laboring  under 
profuse  metrorrhagia,  which  had  continued  for  some  time,  and  had 
completely  prostrated  her;  she  was  deadly  pale;  lips  blanched; 

Eulse  scarcely  perceptible ;  and  every  evidence  present,  that  the 
emorrhage  was  not  continuing  from  activity  of  vessels  ;  or,  at  all 
events,  that  the  idea  of  activity  must  be  laid  aside  in  the  treatment, 
and  the  powers  of  life  be  supported, — otherwise  she  would  sink. 
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The  uterue  was  in  an  unimpregnated  state.  The  usual  means  with 
the  tampon  were  adopted  successfully,  so  far  as  regarded  the  imme- 
diate flow ;  and  a  tonic  system  of  medication  was  recommended, 
under  which  the  hemorrhage  did  not  recur  during  the  day.  In  the 
evening,  the  family  physician  arrived,  who  finding  her  in  a  comfort- 
able situation,  and  evidently  improving,  discontinued  the  tonics, 
under  the  apprehension,  from  his  knowledge  of  her  sjyiguine  tem- 
perament, that  violent  reaction  and  consequent  mischief  mi^ht 
ensue ;  but  in  the  night  he  was  called  up,  owing  to  the  alarming 
recurrence  of  the  hemorrhage,  and  was  glad  to  have  recourse  to  the 
management,  which  had  previously  proved  successful ;  under  which 
she  ultimately  recovered,  and  since  that  period — thirty  years  ago — 
has  had  no  return  of  the  disease.  In  this  case,  a  ^'  knowledge  of 
the  constitution**  was  likely  to  have  been  attended  with  disastrous 
results.  The  diseased  condition  is,  indeed,  the  point  to  which  atten- 
tion has  to  be  directed ;  and  it  is  the  only  one  that  can,  in  general, 
fall  under  the  personal  observation  of  the  physician,  in  the  mode,  at 
all  events,  in  which  the  profession  is  regulated  in  England.  The 
apothecary  is  there  the  family  practitioner,  and  the  physician  is  only 
called  in  consultation  ;  so  that  the  chief  part  of  the  practice  of  the 
latter  must  necessarily  occur  in  persons  with  whose  constitution  he 
has  had  no  opportunity  of  being  previously  acquainted. 

Temperament  is  conformation,  but  Idiosyncrasy— or  the  peculiar 
disposition  which  causes  an  individual  to  be  affected  by  extraneous 
bodies,  in  a  way  in  which  mankind  in  general  are  not  acted  upon 
by  the  same  agents — may  be  acquired ;  and  when  once  it  has  been 
so,  it  is  apt  to  continue,  and  frequently  does  so,  throughout  the 
whole  of  existence.  The  author  possesses  a  singular  idiosyncrasy. 
If  a  piece  of  thin  biscuit,  or  oaten-cake,  be  broken  in  his  presence, 
— nay,  the  idea  of  the  action  is  sufficient, — ^the  muscles,  mat  raise 
the  left  angle  of  the  mouth  contract  irresistibly.  It  is  obviously  of 
moment,  that  the  practitioner  should  be  acquainted  with  all  idiosyn- 
crasies or  peculiarities,  and  so  far  the  notion  of  "  knowing  the  con- 
stitution**— ^which  is  apt  to  be  used  to  the  prejudice  of  me  young 
practitioner,  or  of  any  except  the  accustomed  medical  attenaant — 
carries  reason  with  it.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  the  patient  to  put  the 
practitioner  in  possession  of  the  fact  of  such  peculiarity,  so  that  he 
may  be  enabled  to  guard  against  it,  and  not  take  that  for  morbid, 
which  is  the  effect  of  simple  idiosyncrasy. 

By  virtue  of  these  peculiarities,  medicines  often  produce  effects 
diametrically  opposite  to  those  which  they  ordinanly  exert.  The 
author  knows  a  gentleman  whom  opium  purees ;  yet  this  drug  is 
usually  administered  to  check  inordinate  action  of  the  intestinal 
tube.  Mr.  Chevalier  gives  the  case  of  a  lady,  who  could  not  take 
powdered  rhubarb  without  an  erysipelatous  efflorescence  showing 
itself,  almost  immediately  afterwards,  on  the  skin ;  yet,  what  is  sin- 
gular, she  could  take  it  m  the  form  of  infusion  with  perfect  impu- 
nity. It  is  impossible  for  the  physician  to  detect  these  peculiarities 
by  any  signs.    His  information  nas  to  be  wholly  derived  from  the 
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patient  But  when  once  acquired,  he  is  expected  to  retain  it ;  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  all  confidence  in  him  is  at  times  annihilated, 
because  he  may  not  have  recollected  that  oil  of  peppermint,  or  some 
other  trivial  agent,  was  in  the  habit  of  disagreeing  with  his  patient. 
It  is  apt  to  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  that  he  did  not  attend  sufii- 
ciently  to  the  constitution;  and  the  inference  is  drawn,  that  without 
this,  his  endeavors  could  not  have  secured  the  full  amount  of  success, 
whilst  his  inattention  might  have  been  productive  of  injurious  effects, 
owing  to  the  irritation  that  might  have  been  inducea,  by  the  deve- 
lopment of  this  adventitious  sympathy,  in  a  frame  abeady  disturbed 
by  morbid  influences. 

There  are  few  functions  of  the  body  that  are  altogether  free  from 
idiosyncrasies.  An  acquaintance  of  the  author  cannot  be  present 
where  ipecacuanha  is  being  powdered,  without  the  most  violent 
catarrhal  and  asthmatic  symptoms  being  produced ;  and  many  simi- 
lar cases  are  recorded.  The  smell  of  the  calycanthus  is  so  disagree- 
able to  another  as  to  be  almost  intolerable.  Pope  Pius  VI  had  such 
an  antipathy  to  musk,  that  on  an  occasion  of  presentation,  an  indi- 
vidual of  the  company  having  been  scented  with  it,  his  holiness  was 
obliged  to  dismiss  the  party  almost  instantaneously.  These  are 
idiosyncrasies  or  peculiarities  connected  with  smells,  which  are 
agreeable  to  the  generality  of  mankind.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
some,  offensive  smells  are  preferred.  The  author  knew  a  lady,  who 
always  perftimed  her  snuft  with  assafoetida ;  and  Louis  XIV  is  said 
to  have  preferred  the  smell  of  the  urine  of  the  cat  to  that  of  the  rose. 
Some  persons,  again,  cannot  take  peppermint,  and,  with  many,  opium 
disa^ees,  producing  the  most  intolerable  headache,  nausea,  and 
vomiting,  and  exciting  no  anodyne  effect  whatever.  Dr.  Thomson 
refers  to  the  case  of  an  individual,  who  was  always  attacked  with 
Bjrncope  when  he  took  the  smallest  dose  of  calomel.  But  peculia- 
rities of  this  kind  are  innumerable ;  and  the  practitioner  ought  to  be 
put  in  possession  of  them  by  his  patient;  otherwise  disagreeable  re- 
sults may  take  place ;  the  economy  be  needlessly  disordered,  or 
effects,  opposite  to  those  which  the  article  usually  induces,  follow. 
Several  such  peculiarities  are  referred  to  in  the  author's  Human 
Phynolopy  (8th  edit,  ii,  664.  Philad.  1856). 

The  different  impressibility  of  the  nervous  system  in  different  indi- 
viduals is  often  exemplified,  in  practice,  in  the  effect  produced  upon 
the  circulation  by  the  appearance  qf  the  physician.  The  pulse  of  a 
delicate  female,  under  such  circumstances,  is  often  quickened  20  or 
30  beats  in  the  minute  ;  a  fact  which  the  physician  must  bear  in 
mind,  or  he  may  ascribe  to  disease  what  is  the  mere  effect  of  idio- 
syncrasy. In  some  persons,  the  pulse  is  unusually  slow.  The  ordi- 
nary number  of  beats  of  Napoleon's  was  44  in  the  minute ;  the  author 
knew  one  86  ;  and  Lizzari  refers  to  one,  which  did  not  number  more 
than  10  :  but  it  is  possible^  that  in  this  case  there  might  have  been 
intermediate  beats  unperceived  by  the  observer.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  individuals  have  the  pulse  much  quicker  than  ordinary.  Seventy 
beats  in  the  minute  is  about  the  average  in  the  healthy  male ;  but  at 
times  the  number  in  health  is  as  high  as  90  or  100.    The  pulse  of 
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the  aged  is  generally  more  frequent  than  that  of  the  adult,  and  is  irre- 
gular, or  intermittent ;  but  it  is  occasionally  unusually  frequent  and 
regular.  A  change  of  this  kind  occurred  to  a  valued  friend  of  the 
author,  who  had  filled  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  his  countrymen. 
Until  about  the  age  of  80,  nis  pulse  possessed 'the  usual  character 
appertaining  to  that  of  the  aged ;  but,  for  some  years  before  his  death, 
it  became  quicker, — ^beating  nearly  90  in  the  minute,  and  more  re- 
gularly than  it  had  done.  During  early  childhood,  the  same  inter- 
mittent and  irregular  character  exists  in  health ;  but  the  pulse  is 
faster  than  in  the  adult.  As  a  general  rule,  at  birth,  the  number  of 
pulsations  may  be  from  180  to  140 ;  at  one  year,  120 ;  at  two  years, 
110  ;  at  three  years  and  up  to  ten,  90  and  upwards ;  at  puberty,  80 ; 
at  the  adult  age,  70 ;  and  in  old  age,  something  higher.  In  the 
female,  the  pulse  is  on  the  average  from  five  to  ten  beats  quicker 
than  in  the  male. 

All  these  circumstances  have,  of  course,  to  be  borne  in  mind  in 
investigating  any  case  of  disease.  But,  owing  to  such  individual 
peculiarities,  it  becomes,  at  times,  extremely  difficult  to  pronounce 
upon  the  existence  of  a  morbid  condition  from  the  pulse, — more 
especially  as  regards  its  decree  of  quickness  or  slowness, — inasmuch 
as  we  are  rarely  acquainted  with  the  number  of  beats  in  the  state  of 
health.  It  is  partly  on  this  account,  that  Celsus  termed  it  "  resfallor 
ciasima  ;"  yet,  it  has  even  been  made  the  ground  of  discrimination 
in  a  case  of  suspected  insanity,  and  by  an  illustrious  native  of  this 
country,  whose  eminent  abilities  were  at  times  obscured  by  his  un- 
bounded enthusiasm,  and  too  prolific  imagination.  In  counterfeited 
insanity — ^Dr.  Rush  remarks — ^the  pulse  will  be  natural ;  whilst  in  real 
insanity — and  the  fact  has  since  been  established  by  observers — it  is 
generallj^  more  excited  than  in  a  state  of  health.  Dr.  Cooper  has  intro- 
duced this  into  his  collection  of  ^^Trtzcts  on  Medical  Jurisprudencey*' 
as  a  fixed  and  invariable  law ; — ^to  which,  at  least,  he  has  not  attached 
any  doubt  or  exception.  "  The  knowledge  of  this  fact,"  adds  Dr. 
Rush,  "  has  once  been  applied  with  success  in  the  administration  of 
the  criminal  laws  of  the  United  States.  One  of  the  two  men  who 
were  condemned  to  die  for  treason,  committed  against  the  general 

fovernment  in  the  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  year 
794,  was  said  to  have  lost  his  reason  after  sentence  of  death  had 
been  pronounced  upon  him.  A  physician  was  consulted  upon  his 
case,  who  declared  his  madness  to  be  feigned.  General  Washington, 
then  President  of  the  United  States,  directed  a  consultation  of  physi- 
cians upon  his  case.  Dr.  Shippen,  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Griffits,  and  mv- 
self  were  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  man  spoke  coherently 
upon  several  subjects ;  and  for  a  while  the  state  of  his  mind  appeared 
doubtful.  I  suggested  the  propriety  of  examining  his  pulse :  it  was 
more  frequent  by  twenty  strokes  in  a  minute  than  in  the  healthy 
state  of  the  body  and  mind.  Dr.  Shippen  ascribed  this  to  fear.  1 
then  requested  that  the  pulse  of  his  companion  in  guilt  and  fear 
might  be  felt.  It  was  perfectly  natural  in  frequency  and  force.  This 
discovery  induced  us  to  unite  in  a  certificate,  that  the  man,  who  was 
only  supposed  to  be  mad,  was  really  so ;  in  consequence  of  which  his 
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execution,  as  well  a8  that  of  his  companion,  were  suspended  for  two 
months ;  in  which  time  the  popular  clamor  for  their  lives  so  far  sub- 
sided, that  they  were  both  panioned  by  the  executive  of  the  United 
States."  This  is  perhaps  the  ne  plies  ultra  of  medical  philanthropy, 
certainly  not  of  medical  science ! 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  is  manifest,  that  idiosyncrasy  must 
have  much  power  in  modifying  the  operation  of  medicines.  It  is, 
consequently,  important  for  the  practitioner  to  be  aware  of  this ;  and 
it  may  not  be  amiss  for  him  to  make  specific  inquiries  when  he 
wishes  to  administer  such  drugs  as  are  apt  to  disagree  with  certain 
individuals, — of  which  opium  and  its  preparations,  and  calomel,  are 
perhaps  the  most  prominent. 

4.  Habit. — ^By  this  is  understood  an  acquired  disposition  in  the 
living  body,  become  permanent,  and  as  imperious  as  any  of  those 
primitive  acts,  which  have  been  also,  in  another  sense,  denominated 
habits.  When  a  function  is  over  and  over  again  exerted  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  which  it  is  capable,  both  as  regards  energy  and 
activity,  or  is  exerted  beyond  the  ordinary  extent,  it  becomes  more 
and  more  easy  of  execution ;  the  organ  is  better  adapted  for  its  pro- 
duction ;  and,  it  may  become  so  habituated  to  this  over-exertion, 
that  a  real  want  may  be  engendered,  a  "  second  nature,"  and  the 
individual  may  feel  uncomfortable,  unless  the  organ  is  subjected  to 
the  accustomed  action.  In  the  same  way,  by  habit,  the  action  of 
an  organ  may  be  diminished,  until  ultimately  it  is  but  little  adapted 
for  the  exercise  of  its  full  power.  The  knowledge  of  these  facts  has 
led  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  ingenious  naturalists  of  the  present 
age — M.  De  Lamarck — ^to  affirm,  that  the  habits  of  an  animal  are 
not  dependent  upon  its  organization ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  its 
habits,  mode  of  life,  and  those  of  its  ancestors  have,  in  the  succes- 
sion of  ages,  determined  the  form  of  its  body,  the  number  and  con- 
dition of  its  organs,  and  the  functions  and  the  faculties  it  enjoys, — 
a  position,  which  he  has  supported  with  much  plausibility,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  with  much  that  approximates  to  the  reductio  ad 
dbsurdum  ; — ^for  example,  when  he  takes  the  case  of  reptiles,  which, 
as  well  as  other  vertebrated  animals,  in  his  view,  had  originally, 
according  to  the  great  plan  of  organization,  four  paws  attached  to 
the  trunk.  Serpents  must  consequently  have  had  four;  but  having 
assumed  the  habit  of  creeping  along  the  ground,  and  of  concealing 
themselves  in  the  grass,  their  bodies,  owing  to  perpetual  efforts  at 
elongation,  to  enable  them  to  pass  into  narrow  spaces,  acquired  an 
unusual  length  in  no  wise  proportionate  to  their  thickness.  Paws 
would  have  neen  quite  useless.  Long  paws  would  have  interfered 
with  their  creeping,  and  very  short  paws  would  have  been  but  ill 
adapted  for  moving  the  body.  Hence,  the  want  of  employment  of 
these  parts  being  constant,  they  gradually  disappeared ;  although, 
says  M.  De  Lamarck,  they  may  have  onginally  entered  into  the 
plan  of  organization  of  animals  of  their  class. 

But  although  this  distinguished  naturalist  carries  the  influence 
of  function  on  organization  to  an  extent  that  cannot  be  maintained ; 
it  is  certain,  that  the  habitual  exercise  of  an  organ  does  add  to  its 
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development  within  certain  limits ;  whilst  inaction  gives  occasion 
to  its  impoverishment.  We  have  this  signally  exemplified,  if  we 
restrict  an  animal  to  diet  of  a  difterent  character  from  that  to  which 
it  had  been  accustomed, — or  to  one  foreign  to  its  nature.  In  birds 
of  prey,  the  digastric  muscle — which  is  strong  in  the  gallinaceous 
bird — has  the  bellies  composing  it  so  weak,  that,  accoMing  to  Sir 
Everard  Home,  nothing  but  an  accurate  examination  can  determine 
its  existence.  But  if  a  bird  of  this  kind  be  compelled  from  want 
of  animal  food  to  live  upon  grain,  the  bellies  of  the  muscle  become 
so  large,  that  they  would  not  be  recognized  as  belonging  to  the 
stomach  of  a  bird  of  prey.  Mr.  Hunter  kept  a  seagull  for  a  year 
upon  grain ;  after  which  he  found  the  strengm  of  the  muscle  greatly 
augmented.  This  wondrous  adaptation  of  structure  to  the  kind  of 
food,  which  the  animal  is  capable  of  obtaining,  is  likewise  shown  in 
the  South  American,  and  the  African  ostrich.  The  former  is  the 
native  of  a  more  productive  soil  than  the  latter ;  and  accordingly 
the  gastric  glands  are  less  complex  and  numerous,  and  the  tritura- 
ting organ  is  less  developed. 

fi  is  owing  to  the  effect  of  long-protracted  action  upon  the  body, 
that  old  and  inveterate  habits  cannot  be  suddenly  broken  in  upon 
with  impunity.  Issues,  and  persistent  discharges  of  all  kinds  must 
be  gradually  checked  prior  to  total  occlusion  ;  otherwise,  the  irri- 
tation, and  consequent  afflux,  may  be  directed  to  other  and  impor- 
tant organs,  which  may  be,  at  the  time,  specially  disposed  to  assume 
a  morbid  action. 

In  like  manner,  where  a  person  has  been  in  the  habit  of  daily 
indulging  in  the  unmeasured  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  he  cannot 
safely  withdraw,  at  once,  the  accustomed  excitant.  The  nervous 
svstem,  habituated  to  stimulation,  totters,  if  it  be  abandoned ;  and 
delirium  tremens,  with  all  its  horrors,  almost  surely  supervenes.  In 
times  of  spreading  sickness,  such  sudden  and  total  change  of  invete- 
rate habits  adds,  no  doubt,  greatly  to  the  extent  of  the*  calamity. 
The  drunkard  becomes  alarmed;  abandons  his  stimulant;  and, 
under  the  depression  that  follows,  readily  receives  the  morbific  in- 
fluence, and  sinks  a  victim  to  incautious  reformation. 

The  effect  of  medicines  on  the  frame  is  much  influenced  by  habit. 
As  a  general  rule,  continued  use  diminishes  it.  This  is  signally 
shown  in  the  case  of  opium.  Instances  are  related  in  which  two 
drachms  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains  of  solid  opium,  or  five 
fluid  ounces  of  laudanum,  have  been  taken  in  twenty-four  hours ; 
yet  before  the  habit  was  induced,  these  persons  could  not  have  taken 
five  grains  of  the  drug  without  danger. 

But  although  this  habit  of  endurance  or  resistance  may  have  been 
acquired  in  tne  case  of  opium,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  organism, 
thus  rendered  obdurate  to  it,  will  resist  large  doses  of  other  narcotics. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  affected  with  considerable  facility,  provided  an- 
other narcotic  be  substituted.  In  like  manner,  if  a  person  has  been 
habituated  to  the  use  of  aloes  as  a  cathartic,  it  may  altogether  lose 
its  effect ;  yet  if  we  change  the  special  irritant,  or  have  recourse  to 
another  cathartic — castor  oil,  or  sulphate  of  magnesia,  for  example 
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— catliarsis  may  be  produced  by  an  ordinary  dose.  It  does  not, 
therefore,  follow,  that  the  sensibility  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  intestinal  canal  becomes  blunted  in  these  cases.  It  merely  loses 
its  impressibility  as  regards  one  irritant ;  whilst  it  may  be  equally 
susceptible  of  irritation  from  any  other  of  the  class. 

According  to  this  general  effect  of  habit,  it  would  follow,  that  the 
second  dose  of  a  cathartic  ought  to  be  larger  than  the  first,  provided 
it  be  administered  within  such  a  period,  that  the  influence  of  the 
first  dose  continues  to  be  felt ;  and  it  is  the  usual  practice  with  the 
physician  to  diirect  the  after  dose  to  be  larger :  but  there  are  some 
cathartics,  which  appear  to  differ  in  their  action  upon  the  mucous 
Bur&ce  so  as  to  render  it  more  impressible, — many  of  the  salines, 
for  example.  This  effect  has  lonff  been  ascribed  to  Cheltenham 
water.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  the  constitution,  so  far  from  be- 
coming reconciled  to  lead  by  habit,  is  rendered  more  and  more 
sensible  to  its  action.  Emetics,  also,  frequently  act  more  power- 
fully by  repetition.  Dr.  Cullen  affirms,  that  he  knew  a  person  so 
accustomed  to  excite  vomiting  on  himself,  that  the  one-twentieth 
part  of  a  grain  of  the  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa  was  sufficient 
to  produce  a  convulsive  action  of  the  parts  concerned  in  vomiting. 
This  difference  as  to  the  effects  of  agents  bv  repetition  we  observe 
in  disease.  In  certain  cases,  after  the  system  nas  been  once  morbidly 
impressed,  it  is  ever  afterwards  unsusceptible  of  the  same  mischief; 
in  others,  it  is  less  susceptible ;  whilst,  in  others  again,  it  is  rendered 
unusually  impressible.  The  last  efiect  is  seen  in  the  case  of  mias- 
mata— those  at  least  that  ffive  rise  to  intermittent  fever.  A  person, 
who  has  once  suffered  under  a  pernicious,  severB,  or  even  ordinary 
intermittent,  may  need  a  less  dose  of  the  malaria  to  reproduce  the 
disease  than  was  required  to  occasion  the  first  attack ;  and,  in  some, 
the  nervous  system  becomes  so  impressible,  that  a  chill  is  experi- 
enced whenever  they  enter  upon  a  soil  that  is  exhaling  the  miasm. 
Persons  so  extraordinarily  impressible  have,  indeed,  been  employed 
to  indicate  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  malarious  exhalations 
in  given  localities.  In  the  seventy-second  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
ItevtetOy  a  writer  pronounced  several  districts  surrounding  St.  James's 
Park,  in  London,  to  be  malarious^  on  the  faith  of  an  "  animated 
miasmometer" — an  officer  who  had  suffered  from  the  malarious 
"Walcheren  fever!" 

It  may  be  laid  down  then,  as  a  general  rule,  that  remedies  lose  their 
effect  by  habit ;  and  this  is  often  strikingly  the  case  with  tonics ;  but  if 
another  tonic  be  substituted  for  a  day  or  two,  and  the  former  be  after- 
wards resumed,  it  may  produce  all  its  previous  effects.  Although, 
however,  this  is  the  general  rule,  it  admits  of  numerous  exceptions. 

Under  the  name  Tolerance  is  understood  the  power  of  beanng,  in  \ 
particular  conditions  of  the  system,  a  large  amount  of  remedial 
agents,  which,  under  ordinaij  circumstances,  produce  great  pertur- 
bation in  the  economy.  This  differs  essentially  from  habit,  which 
is  formed  gradually,  whilst  the  tolerance,  in  the  case  of  the  tartrate 
of  antimony  and  potassa  and  other  remedies,  termed  by  the  Italian 
School  of  Kasori  '  contro-stimulants,'  and  of  bloodlettmg,  is  exhi- 
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bited  nearly,  if  not  wholly,  from  the  first.  This  is  a  subject,  how- 
ever, which  is  referred  to  elsewhere  in  this  work. 

5.  Olimate. — The  capability  of  existing  in  all  regions  is  one  of  the 
attributes  of  humanity.  Man  is,  however,  considerably  modified  in 
his  physical  and  mental  characteristics  by  climate  and  locality.  The 
temperate  zone  appears  to  be  best  adapted  for  his  full  development ; 
and  it  is  there,  that  the  greatest  ornaments  of  mankind  have  existed, 
and  that  science  and  art  have  flourished  in  plenitude.  In  torrid 
regions,  the  sensibility  is  over-excited ;  physical  and  moral  energy 
is  lost,  and  the  native  of  the  temperate  zone,  who  h^  entered  them 
full  of  life  and  buoyancy,  has  quitted  them,  after  a  few  years*  resi- 
dence, listless,  and  shorn  of  his  proudest  characteristics.  The  frigid 
zone,  on  the  other  hand,  is  equall;^  unfavorable  to  mental,  and  cor- 
poreal development, — ^the  sensibility  being  blunted  by  the  rigor  of 
the  climate.  The  effect  of  locality  is  signally  exemplified  in  the 
crStin  and  goitreux  of  the  Valais,  ana  of  situations  at  the  base  of  lofty 
mountains  in  almost  every  part  of  the  globe ;  as  well  as  in  the  in- 
habitants of  our  low  countries,  who  are  constantly  exposed  to  mala- 
rious exhalations,  and  bear  the  sallow  imprint  on  their  countenances. 
All  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  causation  of  endemic  dis- 
ease exhibit  the  powerftil  morbid  influence  of  climate  and  locality ; 
and  the  outward  conformation  of  the  natives  of  different  countries 
is  an  equal  exemplification  of  their  physiological  influence.  It  is 
owing  to  such  climatic  modification,  that  we  are  enabled  to  distin- 
guish the  Frenchman  from  the  Spaniard,  Italian,  and  Portuguese, 
although  belonging  originally  to  the  same  great  Romanic  stem  ;  as 
well  as  to  discriminate  the  different  branches  of  the  Teutonic  race 
— ^the  German,  Dutch,  and  Scandinavian — from  each  other. 

As  regards  the  disposition  to  disease  of  special  organs  induced  by 
climate,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  truth,  that  hot  climates 
dispose  to  bilious  complications.  Heat  occasions  erethism  of  the 
whole  dermoid  system ; — Whence  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  cholera  morbus, 
&c.,  dependent  upon  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  intestines;  and  such  irritation,  may  be  propagated  by 
continuous  sympathy  along  the  biliary  ducts  to  the  liver,  and  in  this 
way  disease  of  that  viscus  may  become  induced  by  the  influence  of 
heat.  The  mode  adopted  at  Strasburg  and  Metz,  for  enlarging  the 
liver  of  the  goose,  is  elucidative  of  this  subject.  (See  the  author's 
Human  Health,  p.  27,  Philad.  1844.) 

On  the  other  hand,  in  cold  climates,  there  is  a  greater  tendency 
to  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air  passages ; —  the 
irregularity  in  the  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  transpirations  gives 
occasion  to  local  excitement  in  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane, 
which  is  not  always  restricted  to  that  expansion,  but  in  favoring 
habits  may  extend  to  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  so  as  to  develope 
pulmonary  consumption.  Hence,  the  effects  of  change  of  climate — 
especially  the  removal  from  a  temperate  to  a  torrid  region,  or  con- 
versely— ^become  an  interesting  topic  of  inquiry  to  the  physician  in 
a  hygienical  as  well  as  therapeutical  point  of  view.   The  author  has 
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elsewhere  shown,  that  owing  to  the  great  nervous  susceptibility  in- 
duced by  the  heat  of  the  warmer  climes,  such  climes  are  unfit  for 
those  that  are  predisposed  to  mania,  and  to  head  affections  in  gene- 
ral ;  whilst  they  are,  coeterU  paribuBy  the  best  that  could  be  selected 
for  such  as  are  predisposed  to  pulmonaiy  consumption,  although 
most  fatal  to  the  same  class  of  patients  when  the  consumption  has 
become  confirmed. 

The  circumstances,  that  modify  the  physiological  and  pathological 
condition  of  man,  necessarily  modify  also  tn%  mode  of  fulfilling 
therapeutical  indications  which  maj?'  be  obvious.  The  well-instructed 
physician  readily  detects  those  differences,  otherwise  it  would  be 
necessary  that  every  student  should  be  educated  in  the  country 
where  he  has  to  practise  his  profession.  The  practitioners,  who  are 
destined  to  exercise  their  calling  in  British  India,  receive  their  edu- 
cation in  the  mother  country ;  and  Philadelphia  sends  her  alumni  to 
practise  in  Maine,  in  Louisiana,  and  indeed  m  every  part  of  the  globe 
to  which  the  interest  of  the  nation,  or  the  thirst  of  gain  leads  the 
hardy  and  venturous  citizen.  The  principles  of  the  science — as 
before  remarked — are  alike  everywhere ;  and  but  slight  observation 
is  requisite  to  ^uide  the  properly  instructed  mind  to  the  appreciation 
of  climatic  differences  of  every  kind. 

Climate  has  some  influence,  but  not  much,  in  modifying  the  action 
of  remedies.  Dr.  Harrison  found,  that  narcotics  produced  more  effect 
in  Naples  than  in  England.  He  instances  the  extract  of  hyoscyamus, 
which,  in  doses  of  three  grains,  three  times  a  day,  at  Naples,  pro- 
duced temporary  amaurosis  or  nervous  blindness,  which  disappeared 
and  recurred  on  the  alternate  suspension  and  administration  of  the 
medicine.  This  was  observed  in  two  patients,  who  had  often  taken 
similar  doses  of  the  same  remedy  in  England  without  any  unpleasant 
result, — an  effect  which  Dr.  Harrison  refers  to  the  increased  nervous 
susceptibility  or  impressibility  induced  bv  the  warmer  climate.  It 
might  be  suggested,  that  a  source  of  fallacy  existed  in  the  circum- 
stance of  the  Italian  extract  being  more  powerful  than  the  English ; 
but,  in  answer  to  this.  Dr.  Harrison  remarks,  that  the  medicine, 
which  he  administered  in  Italy,  was  procured  from  London.  The 
same  gentleman  found,  moreover,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  doses 
of  medicines  ordered  in  England  were  too  large  for  the  climate  of 
Italy.  The  rule,  indeed,  may  be  extended,  and  it  may  be  laid  down, 
that  remedies  act  more  powerfully,  or  produce  the  same  effect  in 
smaller  doses  in  hot  climates,  owin^  to  the  greater  nervous  sus- 
ceptibility#  of  the  residents  of  such  climates.  Still,  to  this  there  are 
numerous  exceptions.  In  referring  to  the  subject.  Dr.  Thomson  re- 
marks, that  "  it  does  not  always  follow,  that  the  doses  of  medicine 
require  to  be  reduced  in  warm  climates ;  on  the  contrarv,  in  India, 
a  scruple  of  calomel  and  a  grain  of  opium  are  firequently  adminis- 
tered, and  repeated  at  short  intervals,  after  depletion,  in  dysentery ;" 
and  he  adds, — what  must  amuse  the  residents  of  many  of  the  mala- 
rious districts  of  this  country,  and  especially  of  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi — that  "  but  few  physicians  would  venture  to  prescribe 
this  active  remedy,  in  such  large  doses  in  this  climate," — in  other 
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words,  in  temperate  climates.  The  truth  is,  that  the  action  of  calo- 
mel is  but  imperfectly  understood.  The  French  speak  with  horror 
of  the  doses  administered  by  the  English ;  and  in  some  parts  of  this 
country  they  are  equally  surprised  at  the  small  doses  in  which  it  is 
employed  in  England.  The  author  well  recollects  the  tone  in  which 
a  distinguished  French  army  physician  spoke  of  the  hardihood  of 
the  En^ish  physicians  in  prescribing  three-grain  doses  of  calomel ; 
yet  there  are  practitioners  in  this  country,  who  give  it  in  the  dose 
of  one  hundred,  or  ^ne  hundred  and  fifty  grains,  and  even  more. 
These  immense  doses  do  not  produce  a  purgative  efiect  in  a  direct 
ratio  with  the  dose.  On  the  contrary,  two  or  three  grains  may  be 
actively  cathartic,  whilst  twenty  may  not  produce  more,  or  as  much, 
effect.  After  bleeding  especially,  absorption  is  active ;  the  mercury 
speedily  attains  the  circulation,  and  is  given  off  by  cutaneous  exha- 
lation, as  is  evidenced  by  the  effect  produced  upon  a  gold  watch 
worn  by  the  patient.  Such  appears  to  be  the  effect  of  a  very  large 
dose,  even  when  bloodletting  has  not  been  premised,  whilst  a  small 
dose  appears  to  irritate — ^wittiout  there  being  the  stimulus  of  quan- 
tity to  induce  absorption — and  has  a  cathartic  agency.  In  this  way, 
a  large  dose  of  calomel  may  defeat  the  object  of  the  prescriber  who 
wishes  to  produce  catharsis ;  and,  by  undergoing  absorption  and 
coming  in  contact,  through  the  blood,  with  the  tissues,  it  may  excite  a 
new  action  in  the  whole  nutritive  and  secretory  system ;  and  even  if 
we  admit,  that  when  given  in  unusual  quantity  it  is  altogether  harm- 
less, the  superfluous  amount  must  be  esteemed  a  waste  of  the  article. 
In  all  the  cases  in  which  such  large  doses  of  calomel  are  admin- 
istered, the  practitioner  is  led  to  persuade  himself,  that  the  climate 
requires  them.  But  this  argument  is  often  fallacious,  and  may  be 
employed  to  bolster  up  any  plan  that  has  received,  without  sufficient 
examination,  the  approbation  of  a  part  or  of  most  of  the  profession. 
Not  many  years  ago,  in  the  fevers  of  the  South  and  West,  calomel 
was  considered  to  be  indispensable, — ^the  "  Samson  article  of  the  ma- 
teria medica,"  as  it  was  often  floridly  termed.  Now,  it  is  afltened 
by  many  to  be  always  unnecessary,  and  often  injurious,  whilst  the 
sulphate  of  quinia  is  looked  upon  as  the  remedy  par  excellence.  It 
has  been  a  common  opinion,  too,  that  in  our  ordinary  bilious  fevers, 
copious  bloodletting,  and  the  most  active  and  irritating  cathartics, 
are  imperiously  demanded ;  and  the  practice  founded  upon  this  belief 
was  at  one  time  universal, — so  much  so,  that  no  other  was  adopted 
extensively  until  of  late  years ;  but  since  a  greater  degree  of  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  mucous  membranes  in 
these  aftections,  and  a  better  philosophy  has  suggested,  that  whilst 
we  are  keeping  the  different  external  sensitive  surfaces  free  from  all 
irritation,  we  ought  not  to  be  perpetually  irritating  the  intestinal 
dermoid  prolongation,  practitioners  have  been  induced  to  abandon 
the  constant  use  of  irritating  cathartics ;  to  keep  the  digestive  canal 
free  by  the  use  of  mild  cathartics,  which  remove  the  morbid  secre- 
tions as  they  are  formed ;  and,  by  the  proper  use  of  sedatives — of 
which  bloodletting  is  almost  the  only  one — and  of  refrigerants,  to 
reduce  the  inflammatory  excitement.    By  such  a  plan — and  experir 
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enee  can  be  equally  adduced  in  its  support — ^the  ordinary  bilious 
fevers  of  our  country  will  be  found  to  yield  more  satisfactorily  than 
under  the  mixed  sedative  and  irritating  treatment,  which  was  formerly 
universal,  and  still  prevails  too  extensively.  It  is  obvious  that  where 
one  system  of  medication  is  exclusively  employed,  it  is  impossible 
to  draw  any  deductions  from  comparison ;  and  we  are  not  justified 
in  affirming,  that  climate  requires  one  system  more  than  another, 
until  an  equal  trial  has  been  made  of  all. 

The  therapeutist  has  opportunities  for  witnessing  the  modifying 
influence  of  climate,  when  individuals  pass  from  a  torrid  to  a  tem- 
perate or  a  frigid  zone,  and  conversely.  If  the  removal  has  been 
fix)m  a  hot  to  a  cold  climate,  the  impressibility  is  diminished,  and 
larger  doses  of  medicines  are  necessary  to  produce  the  wonted  effect ; 
if  from  a  cold  to  a  hot,  the  impressibility  is  augmented ;  smaller 
doses  are  necessarv ;  and,  owing  to  the  same  cause,  less  powerful 
excitants  produce  fever,  and  stimulating  drinks  have  to  be  carefully 
avoided.  "With  respect  to  inuring  foreigners  to  a  country,'*  says 
a  modem  writer  on  Therapeutics — ^M.  B^gin — "  we  are  to  preserve 
their  organs  against  the  impression  of  the  climate  whose  influence 
has  been  studiously  examined.  Thus,  the  inhabitants  of  the  south, 
when  transplantea  into  cold  and  damp  climates,  should  keep  their 
bodies  warmly  clothed,  to  preserve  themselves  from  bronchitis  and 
pneumonia,  to  which  they  become  much  exposed  ;  and  they  are  to 
assume  gradually  the  use  of  warm  and  somewhat  stimulating  drinks. 
A  substantial  diet,  consisting  of  animal  food,  with  the  moderate  use 
of  spirituous  liquors,  are  the  precepts  to  be  observed  in  passing  from 
a  warm  to  a  colder  climate.  Complete  sobriety,  and  the  use  oi  vege- 
table food,  are,  on  the  contrary,  necessary  for  those  who  pass  from  a 
northern  to  a  southern  latitude.  In  marshy  places,  abounding  in 
simple  or  pernicious  intermittents ; — in  those  climates  that  are  de- 
vastated by  plague,  yellow  fever,  cholera  morbus,  or  dysentery,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  shun  the  action  of  the  deleterious  miasmata,  to  approach  only 
by  degrees  the  foyers  of  infection,  to  avoid  intemperance  of  all  kinds, 
and  every  excess,  which,  by  increasing  their  susceptibility  and  irri- 
tating the  digestive  organs,  evidently  dispose  to  endemic  diseases." 

These  last  recommendations  are  equally  applicable  where  the 
change  of  residence  has  been  from  a  warmer  to  a  colder  region, 
even  where  there  may  be  no  endemic  disease. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  repeated  observation,  that  the  habit 
acquired  during  a  sojourn  of  some  duration  in  any  climate  remains 
for  some  time  after  a  removal  to  one  of  an  opposite  character.  Dr. 
W.  F.  Edwards,  of  Paris,  has  shown  this  as  regards  the  physiological 
performance  of  certain  functions,  and  it  has  been  long  noticed 
pathologically  in  the  watering  and  o\ihQT  sanitaria  of  Great  Britain, — 
the  resorts  of  the  healthj  and  the  valetudinarian  from  British 
India.  "Whatever  complamt  may  attack  the  stranger,  it  is  apt  to 
assume  the  intermittent  type,  which  has  been  impressed  on  the 
organism  by  previous  residence  in  a  hot  and  markedly  malarious 
region.  In  such  cases,  too,  the  predisposition  to  disease  of  those 
textures,  in  which  erethism  is  produced  by  great  atmospheric  heat, 
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is  manifest  It  is  to  individuals  thus  circumstanced,  that  M.  B^gin 
recommends  the  tolerably  free  use  of  spirituous  liquors — a  measure, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  doubtful ;  and,  in  the  author's  opinion,  more 
likely  to  produce  irregularity  of  action,  than  any  regimen  that  could 
be  advised, — as  it  is  impossible  to  keep  up  the  excitation  uniformly ; 
depression  must  therefore  succeed  to  the  stimulation,  and  the  former 
in  a  degree  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  the  latter.  In  such  a  con- 
dition, morbific  agents  must  necessarily  impress  the  economy  more 
powerfully  than  if  all  had  been  regularity  in  place  of  disorder. 

What  has  been  said  of  climate,  as  respects  temperature,  applies 
also  to  seasons.  During  the  summer,  the  tendency  of  diseased  ex- 
citement is  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal ; 
during  the  winter,  to  that  of  the  lungs.  The  summer  season  is 
extremely  fatal  to  infants  in  our  cities,  owing  to  a  disease — cholera 
infantum — which  consists  essentially  in  erethism  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  tube,  and  is  apparently  produced  by  the  combined 
action  of  heat  and  deteriorated  air.  Ihe  former  alone  appears  to 
be  insufficient  to  account  for  its  prevalence,  as  it  is  rare  in  country 
situations  where  an  equal  elevation  of  temperature  may  prevail ; 
and  one  of  the  most  certain  modes  of  prevention  is  to  remove  the 
infant  from  the  town  to  the  country. 

6.  Mental  Affections. — There  are  numerous  opportunities  for  ob- 
serving the  powerful  effects  induced  by  the  affective  faculties  on 
the  different  functions  when  in  a  state  of  health.  All  these  are 
caused  bv  sympathetic  association  with  the  brain ;  the  organ  secon- 
darily affected  being  in  a  state  of  excitation  or  depression  according 
to  the  precise  character  of  the  emotion.  Of  the  therapeutical  in- 
fluence of  the  emotions,  the  author  will  have  to  treat  hereafter, — 
some  of  them  being  important  agents  in  the  removal  of  different 
forms  of  disease.  The  effects  of  one  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
when  inordinately  exerted,  on  the  bodily  functions,  are  signal ;  and 
to  these  must  be  ascribed  cures,  that  are  said  to  have  been  effected 
by  modes  of  management — often  of  the  most  revolting  character — 
from  time  to  time  m  vogue.    In  nervous,  delicate,  and  imaginative 

Sersons,  pains  can  be  felt  anywhere;  sometimes,  too,  disease  is 
eveloped  in  this  manner ;  and,  at  others,  feelings  are  experienced 
as  distressing  as  if  they  resulted  from  actual  disease. 

It  is  through  the  imagination  and  its  influence  on  the  body,  that 
we  must  explain  the  effects  of  credulity  and  superstition,  so  long 
employed  as  therapeutical  agents.  At  one  period  in  the  history 
of  medical  science,  the  materia  medica  consisted  almost  wholly  of 
the  machinery  of  magic.  Some,  indeed,  as  Pliny,  affirm,  that  magic 
was  wholly  derived  from  medicine ;  but,  without  inquiring  into 
their  precise  order  of  precedence,  it  is  certain,  that  there  was  a  close 
affinity  between  them.  The  word  Ananazipta^  scrawled  on  parch- 
ment was  said  to  cool  fever.  Abraeadabra,  supposed  by  Selden  to 
be  the  name  of  a  Syrian  idol,  figured  on  an  amulet,  and  worn  round 
the  neck,  was  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  curing  ague,  and 
of  preventing  many  diseases,  especially  when  uttered  in  a  certain 
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form,  and  a  certain  number  of  times.  An  hexameter  from  the 
"  niad"  allayed  the  agony  of  gout,  and  rheumatism  yielded  to  a 
verse  of  the  "  Lamentatidtis.'*  In  all  these  cases,  the  effects  upon 
the  physical  ailment  may  have  been  produced  through  the  action 
of  the  mind  on  the  body,  of  which  we  have  so  many  marked  ex- 
amples, and  to  some  of  which  reference  will  be  made  presently ;  but, 
in  other  cases,  the  incantation  was  used  where  such  agency  could 
scarcely  be  presumed.  Cato,  the  Censor,  for  example,  pretended  to 
be  able  to  reduce  luxations,  after  the  manner  of  the  Etruscans  and 
Pythagoreans,  by  barbarous  expressions,  and  by  magical  songs ; — 
such  as  "  motas  vaeta  daries  dardaries  astatntarieSj*'  or  "  huat  hatU 
huat  ista  pista  sista^  domiabo  damnau%tra  et  luxato."  Homer,  too, 
affirms,  that  the  bleeding  of  the  wounded  Ulysses  was  stopped  by  a 
charm,  and  the  notion  has  passed  down  to  the  present  enlightened 
age,  and  prevails  in  certain  parts  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  referred  to 
bySirWdter  Scott  in  the  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,*' and  is  noticed 
frequently  in  the  popular  poetry  of  the  last  century  but  one.  In  all 
these  cases,  however,  it  is  probable  that  the  enchanter  employed 
more  direct  appliances  to  the  injured  part,  as  in  the  "  cure  by  sym- 
pathy,*' to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  and  that  he  had 
not,  therefore,  implicit  confidence  in  his  charms.  The  only  remnant 
of  the  notion  of  charms  yet  retained  in  medical  language  is  the 
word  "  carminative,"  applied  to  a  class  of  medicinal  substances, 
employed  in  cases,  which  were  usually  cured,  or  attempted  to  be 
cured,  by  carmina  or  incantations  in  verse,  or  to  such  as  operated 
like  carmina  or  verse  charms. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  whatever  curative  influence  was  ex- 
erted by  the  ceremonies  in  the  temples  of  old  must  have  been  through 
the  moral  on  the  physique  ;  by  the  new  impressions  made  on  the 
nervous  system,  and  on  the  imagination  through  the  senses,  thus 
indirectly  modifying  the  whole  system  of  nutrition.  Even  in  those 
distant  periods,  however,  we  have  seen,  that  judicious  advice,  in  re- 

Sard  to  diet  and  regimen,  was  given,  which  could  not  fail  to  pro- 
uce  salutary  results.  Such,  too,  was  the  case  with  the  sympathetic 
powders  employed  in  the  treatment  of  wounds ;  and  it  was  equally 
so  with  the  Koyal  Touch,  so  extensively  invoked  at  one  time  for 
the  cure  of  scrofula  or  King's  evil,  by  the  soverei^s  of  England 
and  France,  whose  peculiar  attribute  it  has  been  claimed  to  be  ;  but 
history  does  not  sanction  this — as  might,  indeed,  be  expected — ^for 
it  appears  to  have  been  not  unfrequently  employed  in  Scandinavia, 
and  to  have  been  derived  from  the  mystical  practices  of  the  Druids 
in  curing  disease.  In  France,  the  practice  was  continued,  on  the  occa- 
sions of  solemn  ceremonials,  up  to  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth ; 
and  it  is  stated  by  an  historian  of  the  period,  that  on  Easter  Sunday, 
in  the  year  1686,  sixteen  hundred  persons  were  touched  by  Louis  the 
Fourteenth, — the  words  used  by  the  King  being — "  Le  Bay  te  touche^ 
Dieu  te  gtiSrisscy*' — "  The  King  touches  thee  :  may  God  cure  thee." 
In  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  it  fell  into  disuse ;  but  was  re- 
vived as  recently  as  the  time  of  Charles  X,  deposed  in  1880,  who 
touched  at  his  coronation.    In  England,  the  origin  of  the  touch  is 
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ascribed  to  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1041. 
But  the  belief  in  its  efficacy  appears  to  have  been  greatest  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  After  the  Restoration,  the  numbers  that 
flocked  to  Whitehall  and  Windsor  almost  exceed  belief.  An  exact 
register  was  kept  of  those  who  were  admitted ;  and  in  twelve  years — 
it  appears — ninety-two  thousand  one  hundred  and  seven  persons  were 
touched ;  and  in  one  day — in  June,  1660 — six  hmdred  !  With  the 
reign  of  Charles,  the  faith  and  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  the  Royal 
Touch  subsided.  It  is  recorded,  however,  that,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Sir  John  Floyer,  a  distinguished  physician  of  the  day,  then  residing 
at  Lichfield,  the  mother  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  carried  him  to  Lon- 
don to  be  touched  by  Queen  Anne,  but  without  effect.  On  the  same 
day,  March  30th,  1714,  two  hundred  persons  were  touched ;  and  this 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  last  occasion  on  which  the  touch  was 
publicly  practised  in  England ;  as  upon  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick  the  degrading  mummery  was  discontinued. 

And  can  we  doubt  for  a  moment,  that  the  main  agency,  in  these 
cases,  was  through  the  nervous  system,  in  the  manner  already  men- 
tioned ?  Afterthe  Restoration  of  Charles  11,  the  whole  kingdom  was 
in  a  state  of  high  mental  excitement ;  and  for  a  time  never  was  mo- 
narch more  over  estimated.  All  this  would,  of  necessitj^,  render  his 
touch  more  effective ;  and  accordingly,  a  larger  proportion  was  con- 
sidered to  have  been  cured  by  him  ^an  by  any  other  monarch.  The 
idea,  too,  was  maintained,  that  the  gift  could  only  be  advantageously 
exercised  by  one  who  was  a  king  by  divine  right ;  and  we  can,  there- 
fore, comprehend,  during  the  existence  of  such  a  belief,  that  Crom- 
well may  have  failed,  and  that  his  royal  successor  might  have  been 
more  fortunate.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  Cromwell  tried  in  vain  to 
exercise  this  royal  prerogative ;  "  he" — says  a  loyal  writer  of  the  day 
— "  having  no  more  right  to  the  healing  power  than  he  had  to  the 
royal  jurisdiction ;"  and  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  mystervis  sug- 
gested by  the  remark,  that  after  the  Restoration  none  ever  failed  of 
receiving  benefit,  "  unless  their  little  faith  and  incredulity  starved 
their  merits." 

That  there  was  positive  efficacy  in  this  Royal  Touch  in  scrofula 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Wiseman — one  of  the  fathers  of  surgery  in 
England,  and  whose  name  is  inseparably  associated  with  its  history — 
declares,  in  his  remarks  on  Scrofula,  "that  his  Majesty" — ^meaning 
Charles  the  Second, — "  cureth  more  in  any  one  year  than  all  the  chi- 
rurgeons  of  London  have  done  in  an  age  ;"  and  he  affirms, — "  I  my- 
selfhave  been  a  frequent  eye-witness  of  many  hundreds  of  cures  per- 
formed by  his  Majesty's  touch  alone,  without  any  assistance  of  chi- 
rurgeiT,  and  those,  many  of  them,  such  as  had  tired  out  the  endea- 
vors of  able  chirurgeons  before  they  came  hither."  Yet  no  one  at  the 
present  day  would  believe,  for  a  moment,  that  any  special  virtue  ex- 
isted in  the  touch  of  royalty ;  for  precisely  the  same  results  followed 
the  touch  and  the  invocations  or  Valeritine  Greatrakes  in  the  17th 
century,  of  whom  the  Royal  Society  of  London  expressed  the  incom- 
prehensible opinion,  that  his  success  depended  upon  a  "sanative 
contagion  in  his  body." 

It  would  be  as  impossible  as  unadvisable  to  instance  the  various 
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shapes,  whicli  superstition,  applied  to  medicine,  has  assumed ;  and 
the  hold  which  it  has  taken  on  the  minds  of  many,  whose  station  in 
society  and  whose  general  attainments,  it  might  have  been  presumed, 
would,  have  steeled  them  j^ainst  the  intrusion  of  such  beliefs.  The 
science  of  medicine  has  suffered  largely  from  the  credulity  and  igno- 
rance of  those  who  profess  it;  and  nothing  can  exhibit  this  more 
strikingly  than  the  repulsive,  and  ridiculous  agents,  which  have  been 
had  recourse  to  as  a  part  of  the  materia  medica ;  some  of  which  were 
introduced  or  recommended  by  individuals,  distinguished  in  their 
day  for  superior  intelligence.  Thus,  Bacon  believed  in  the  virtue  of 
charms,  and  amulets ;  and  Boyle  thought  the  thigh  bone  of  an  ex- 
ecuted criminal  a  powerful  remedy  in  dysentery.  Celsus  advised  the 
warm  blood  of  a  recently  slain  gladiator,  or  a  certain  portion  of  human 
or  horseflesh,  for  the  cure  of  epilepsy;  and  remedies  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  said  to  have  been  actually  exhibited,  with  success,  for  the 
cure  of  epileptics,  in  the  poor-house  at  Haerlem,  by  Abraham  Kaauw 
Boerhaave,  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Hermann,  and  professor  of 
medicine  at  St.  Petersburg,  who  lived  so  recently  as  the  middle  of  the 
last  centurv.  Amongst  the  specifics  of  Alexander  of  Tralles  were — 
the  liver  oi  a  weasel  freed  from  bile,  taken  for  three  successive  days, 
fasting;  the  skull  of  an  ass,  and  the  ashes  of  clothes  stained  with  the 
blood  of  gladiators.  Pliny  recommends  stones,  taken  from  the  craws 
of  young  swallows,  in  epilepsy.  Democritus  mentions,  that  some  dis- 
eases are  best  cured  by  anointing  with  the  blood  of  strangers  and  male- 
factors, and  others  with  the  blood  of  our  friends  and  kinsfolk.  Mile- 
tus cured  affections  of  the  eyes  with  human  bile.  Artemon  treated 
epilepsy  with  dead  men's  skulls ;  and  Antheus,  convulsions  with 
human  brains. 

It  may  be  said,  that  most  of  these  degrading  examples  of  credulous 
ignorance  are  taken  from  a  far  distant  age,  when  physical  science  was 
yet  in  its  infency.  It  would  be  easy,  however,  to  show,  that,  at  a  much 
later  period,  the  same  credulity  reigned  where  it  was  least  to  be  ex- 
pected; and  even  now,  the  pharmacopoeias  of  certain  countries,  emi- 
nent amongst  nations  for  the  advanced  condition  of  mind  in  many 
of  its  aspects,  exhibit  evidences  of  the  like  degradation.  Sir  Theo- 
dore Turquet  de  Mayerne — ^who  was  physician  to  James  the  First, 
Charles  the  First,  and  Charles  the  Second,  of  England,  and  who  was 
the  most  distin^ished  character  of  his  day  for  learning,  and  as  a  prac- 
titioner— ^mentions,  among  his  remedies,  the  balsam  of  bats  for  hypo- 
chondriasis ;  remedies  taken  from  certain  parts  of  adders ;  sucking 
whelps ;  earth-worms ;  mummy  made  of  the  lungs  of  a  man  who  died 
a  violent  death ;  and  many  other  articles  equally  gross,  and  irrational. 
Even  a  century  after  this  period  of  defective  observation  and  experi- 
ence, no  great  advancement  had  taken  place  towards  a  knowledge  of 
the  effects  of  medicines  on  the  animal  economy.  The  doctrines  of 
pathology  were  experiencing  considerable  mutation  ;  anatomy  and 
physiology  were  beginning  to  be  vigorously  cultivated  ;  many  im- 
provements had  taken  place  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
and  an  immense  number  of  new  articles  had  been  added  to  the  ma- 
teria medica,  of  which  comparatively  few,  however,  have  been  since 
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retained ;  yet  no  great  improvement  had  occurred  in  the  discrimina- 
tion o( false  from  true  facts,  so  fer,  at  least,  as  regards  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  those  articles  which  act  insensibly  on  the  frame,  and  which 
have  been  commonly  denominated  "  alteratives.*' 

The  lists  of  the  materia  medica  of  this  country  and  of  Great  Britain 
are  free  from  those  oflfeprings  of  superstition  and  credulity,  although 
they  may  be  objectionable  lor  the  multitude  of  articles  admitted  into 
them.  Time,  however,  and  improved  observation  and  reflection  will 
rectify  this  evil,  until — ^fortunately  for  the  student,  practitioner,  and 
patient — the  list  will  embrace  those  agents  only,  whose  virtues  and 
applications  are  understood.  Valuable  time  is  frequently  lost  in  the 
exhibition  of  a  remedy  of  doubtful  eflicacy.  "  Anceps  remedium  quam 
nullum"  is,  indeed,  a  maxim  of  by  no  means  universal  application. 
The  safety  of  the  patient  is  often  endangei'ed  by  the  credulity  of  the 
physician.  In  this  way,  the  use  of  amulets,  anodyne  necklaces,  cam- 
phor worn  round  the  neck,  &c.,  is  objectionable.  Presuming  on  their 
prophylactic  or  remedial  powers,  the  wearer  is  apt  to  pass  rashly  into 
infected  situations,  when  he  would  otherwise  have  been  cautious,  and, 
if  attacked  with  disease,  postpones  the  employment  of  efficacious  re- 
medies until  the  time  has  gone  by  for  their  successful  administration. 

Different  bezoards  or  calculi  found  in  the  stomachs  of  animals,  and 
at  one  time  generally  presumed  to  have  the  power  of  warding  off  con- 
tagious diseases,  were  to  be  found  in  the  pharmacopoeias  of  Amster- 
dam, Brunswick,  Spain,  and  Wirtemberg.  A  distilled  water  of  young 
swallows— officinally  called  Aqua  hirundinum  cum  castoreo — existed  in 
the  pharmacopoeia  of  Manheim  as  an  anti-hysteric  and  anti-epileptic; 
the  onUcus  or  woodlouse  was  in  most  of  the  European  pharmacopoeias, 
as  a  remedy  in  dropsy,  and  asthma ;  the  powder  of  the  dried  frog,  Bufo 
exskcatus^  in  the  ^Pharmacopoeias  of  Spain  and  Wirtemberg,  as  an 
anti-hydropic ;  the  powder  of  the  human  skull  in  the  same  pharmaco- 
poeias as  an  anti-epileptic  ;  the  dried  liver  of  the  mad  dog,  and  that  of 
the  wolf,  in  the  pharmacopoeia  of  Wirtemberg,  as  an  anti-hydropho- 
bic ;  the  Egyptian  mummy  in  those  of  Spain  and  Wirtemberg,  with 
the  hoof  of  the  stag,  formerly  regarded  as  a  specific  in  epilepsy ;  besides 
many  other  articles  e(jually  absurd.  Their  retention  is  unfavorabl e  to 
the  scientific  observation  and  induction  of  the  people  into  whose  phar- 
macopoeias they  arereceived;  and  itissomewhatsurprising^hatamidst 
the  various  pharmacopoeias  of  German  origin,  that  of  Wirtemberg 
should  have  been  so  far  behind  in  rejecting  the  relics  of  ancient  igno- 
rance. A  useful  lesson  may,  however,  be  deduced  from  all  these  facts. 
Many  of  the  articles  are  calculated  to  produce  considerable  effect  upon 
the  ima^nation,  and  thus,  they  may  really  have  been  productive  oi  ad- 
vantage in  the  treatment  of  disease.  Who,  for  example,  could  be  told, 
that  he  was  about  to  take  a  pill  made  of  the  powder  of  the  human  skull, 
or  of  an  Egyptian  mummy,  without  considerable  emotion  ?  Accord- 
ingly, it  will  be  found,  that  most  of  these  disgusting  agents,  as  well  as 
of  the  various  nauseous  remedies,  yet  retained  in  the  pharmacopoeias, 
— assafcetida,  castor,  skunk-cabbage,  &c., — are  administered  to  the 
nervous,  and  the  hysterical,  as  well  as  in  the  various  affections  that 
occur  in  paroxysms,  to  make  a  powerful  impression  on  the  nervous  sy s- 
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tern,  and  thus  break  in  upon  the  nervous  erethism  existing  elsewhere. 
In  this  way,  we  account  for  the  action  of  many  anti-spasmodics,  anti- 
epileptics,  anti-hysterics,  febrifuges  administered  for  arresting  inter- 
mittents,  &c.;  and  for  the  efficacy  of  those  methods  of  acting  on  the  ima- 
gination,— animal  magnetism,  Perkinism,  &;c., — ^that  have  excited  the 
most  extrava^nt  enthusiasm,  and  then  died  away,  leaving  scarcely  a 
vestige  of  their  having  been ;  but  may  be  resuscitated  under  some  other 
form,  unless  the  experience  of  the  past — ^by  which,  however,  mankind 
are  slow  to  profit — ^and  the^  rapid  diflusion  of  intellectual  and  moral 
light  should  be  sufficient  to  choke  them  at  their  resurrection. 

Perkinism,  one  of  the  most  arrant  delusions  in  the  whole  history  of 
credulity,  is  the  product  of  our  own  soil.  Its  proposer — ^Elisha  Perkins 
of  (Connecticut — ^is  represented  to  have  been  a  man  of  strict  honor  and 
integrity  ;  but  manifestly  of  an  ardent  imagination,  and  unbounded 
credulity.  Impressed  with  the  idea,  that  metallic  substances  might 
exert  some  influence  on  the  muscles,  and  nerves  of  animals,  and  be 
inservient  to  useful  purposes,  as  external  agents,  in  the  treatment  of 
disease,  he  professed  to  institute  various  experiments,  until  he  ulti- 
mately fancied  he  had  discovered  a  composition,  which  would  serve 
his  purpose,  and  of  which  he  formed  his  "  metallic  tractors."  These 
consisted  of  two  instruments, — one  having  the  appearance  of  steel, 
the  other  of  brass.  They  were  about  three  inches  long,  and  pointed 
at  one  extremity ;  and  the  mode  of  their  application  was  to  draw  the 
points  over  the  affected  parts  in  a  downward  direction  for  about  twenty 
minutes  each  time.  The  effects  seemed  to  be  miraculous.  The  whole 
class  of  diseases  on  which  the  imagination  is  known  to  exert  its  effi- 
cacy,— and  it  will  be  seen  afterwards,  that  it  is  most  extensive, — rheu- 
matism, local  pains  of  various  kinds,  and  in  various  parts,  paroxysms 
of  intermittents,  &c.,  yielded  as  if  by  magic.  The  operation  was  term- 
ed Perkinism  by  the  faculty  of  Copenhagen,  in  honor  of  the  inventor; 
and  institutions  were  formed  in  Great  Britain,  which  were  regarded 
for  a  time — that  is,  during  the  existence  of  the  delusion — as  sources 
for  the  dispensation  of  health  to  suffering  thousands. 

The  following  is  from  the  report  of  the  "Perkinistic  Committee" 
of  London  on  the  establishment  of  their  institution.  "  Mr.  Perkins," 
(the  son  of  the  proposer)  "  has  annually  laid  before  the  public  a  large 
collection  of  new  cases,  communicated  to  him  for  that  purpose,  by 
disinterested  and  intelligent  characters  from  almost  every  quarter  of 
Great  Britain.  In  regard  to  the  competency  of  these  vouchers,  it 
will  be  sufficient  simply  to  state,  that,  amongst  others,  whose  names 
have  been  attached  to  their  communications,  are  eight  professors  in 
four  different  universities ;  twenty-one  regular  physicians,  nineteen 
BUi^eons,  thirty  clergymen,  twelve  of  whom  are  Doctors  of  Divinity, 
and  numerous  other  characters  of  equal  respectability.  The  cases 
published  by  these  gentlemen  in  March  last,  the  date  of  Mr.  Per- 
tins's  last  publication,  amount  to  about  five  thovsand.  Supposing 
that  not  more  than  one  cure  in  three  hundred,  which  the  tractors 
have  performed,  has  been  published — and  the  proportion  is  probably 
much  greater — it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  to  March  last  will 
have  exceeded  one  million  five  hundred  thovsand.'' 
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With  feuch  apparently  overwhelming  testimony  in  its  favor,  can  we 
be  greatly  surprised,  that  sufficient  enthusiasm  should  have  been  ex- 
cited amongst  the  credulous  for  the  establishment  of  the  Perkinistic 
Institution  i  A  meeting  was  called  for  the  purpose ;  the  undertaking 
was  unanimously  resolved  upon,  and  a  subscription  opened  to  carry 
the  proposed  charity  into  effect.  The  list  was  soonhonored  by  above  a 
hundred  subscribers,  several  with  a  donation  of  ten  guineas,  and  only 
one  or  two  subscribing  annually  less  than  one  guinea.  Lord  Rivers 
was  elected  President  of  the  Society ;  and  eleven  other  persons  of 
distinction,  among  whom  was  Governor  Franklin,  son  of  the  illus- 
trious Franklin,  composed  the  list  of  vice-presidents.  On  the  25th 
of  July,  1808,  a  large  house  was  opened  in  Frith  Street,  Soho  Square, 
for  the  reception  of  patients,  and  in  which  the  medical  attendant,  ma- 
tron, and  servants  constantly  resided.  The  objects  of  this  establish- 
ment— as  stated  by  the  society  in  their  publication  on  the  subject — 
appeared  to  be  philanthropic,  and  were  as  follows ; — First.  "  To  af- 
ford relief  to  the  disorders  of  the  afflicted  and  industrious  poor  of  the 
metropolis,  if  the  remedy  should  be  found  capable  of  that  desirable 
purpose :  and — Secondly,  To  submit  the  long-controverted  question 
on  the  merits  of  the  metallic  tractors  to  the  test  of  the  severest  scru- 
tiny, the  ordeal  of  experiment  by  disinterested  persons,  and  thereby 
enable  the  public  to  form  a  correct  opinion  on  the  just  pretensions  ot 
Perkinism ;" — and  it  was  farther  proposed,  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  the  British  Parliament  should  investigate  the  merits  of 
Perkinism,  "  and  if  convinced  of  its  utility,  honor  it  with  similar  pa- 
tronage to  other  modern  discoveries  for  the  benefit  of  mankind."  Yet, 
humiliating  reflection  !  In  a  very  brief  space  of  time,  the  enthusiasm 
and  the  institution  died  away  ;  and  no  one,  at  the  present  day,  be- 
lieves that  the  effect  of  Perkinism  was  anything  more  than  an  addi- 
tional illustration  of  the  success  that  must  ever  follow,  for  a  time, 
the  efforts  of  empiricism  and  pretension.  Whilst  the  delusion  was  at 
its  height,  Dr.  Haygarth  determined  to  ascertain  how  far  the  effects 
might  DC  ascribed  to  the  imagination.  He  accordingly  formed  pieces 
of  wood  into  the  shape  of  tractors,  and  with  much  assumed  pomp  and 
ceremony  applied  them  to  a  number  of  sick  persons,  who  had  been 
previously  prepared  to  expect  something  extraordinary.  He  not  only 
employea  them  in  nervous  diseases,  but  in  all  kinds  of  cases ;  and  the 
effects  were  found  to  be  astonishing.  Obstinate  pains  of  the  limbs 
were  suddenly  cured.  Joints  that  had  been  long  immovable,  were  re- 
stored to  motion ;  and,  "  in  short,"  says  Dr.  Bostock,  "  except  the  re- 
newal of  lost  parts,  or  the  change  of  mechanical  structure,  nothing 
seemed  beyond  their  power  to  accomplish." 

Animal  magnetism,  as  well  as  the  employment  of  the  magnet  for  the 
cure  of  disease,  is,  at  the  present  day,  exerting  its  therapeutical  influ- 
ence, partly  through  the  same  agencies.  It  is  m  such  cases  as  those  in 
which  the  tractors  were  found  beneficial  that  they  succeed. 

The  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son  is  presumed  to  possess  miraculous 
healing  powers ;  and  Mr.  Phillips  states,  that  there  is  still,  or  was  lately 
inDevonshire,  afarmer  who  is  a  ninth  son  of  a  ninth  son,  and  supposed, 
in  consequence  of  his  birthright,  to  be  endowed  with  extraordinary 
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powers  of  healing :  he  Btrike%for  the  evil,  one  day  every  week ;  "  and  an 
intelligent  surgeon  informs  me," — says  Mr.  Phillips — "  that  some  oi 
his  cures  in  scrofulous  cases,  'are  really  astonishing.'  His  fame  is 
high  in  his  district,  and  he  takes  care  to  preserve  his  credit  by  not  un- 
dertaking the  cure  of  all  cases.*' 

All  these  facts  lead  us  back  to  the  great  influence  exerted  by  the 
moral  on  the  physique.  Daily  experience  shows  how  satisfactorily  a 
case  of  disease  majr  proceed,  if  the  faith  of  the  patient  be  implicitly 
yielded  to  the  physician,  and  to  the  mode  of  treatment  he  is  pursuing ; 
and  how  unhappily  everything  is  apt  to  go  on,  when  the  contrary  is 
the  fact.  The  author  has  already  cited  a  case,  in  which  the  same  re- 
medy had  opposite  eflects,  when  prescribed  by  two  different  physi- 
cians— the  confidence  of  the  patient  being  reposed  in  the  one,  and  not 
in  the  other.  It  is  equally  important,  for  the  successful  operation  of  a 
medicine,  that  the  confidence  of  the  patient  should  be  felt  in  it,  other- 
wise disappointment  is  apt  to  ensue ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  imagi- 
nation or  faith  may  render  eflicacious  medicines  inert,  and  may  even 
— as  before  remarked — cause  a  medicine  to  have  effects  very  different 
from  those  which  it  usually  exerts. 

A  female  patient  was  admitted  into  the  County  Asylum  at  Hanwell, 
under  Sir  William  Ellis.  She  imagined  she  was  laboring  under  a 
complaint  which  required  the  use  of  mercury ;  but  Sir  "William  dis- 
covering that  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  the  disease  was  an  insane 
delusion,' yet  considering,  that  flattering  the  opinion  of  the  lunatic  to 
a  certain  degree  might  be  favorable  to  her  recovery,  prescribed  bread 
pills  for  her,  and  called  them  mercurial  pills ;  after  a  few  days,  she  was 
salivated,  and  the  pills  were  discontinued.  On  again  prescribing  them 
after  the  salivation  had  subsided,  she  was  a  second  time  affectedin  the 
same  manner ;  and  this  happened  again  on  a  third  recurrence  to  the 
use  of  the  pills. 

The  late  Dr.  James  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh,  was  in  the  habit  of  re- 
lating an  anecdote  in  his  lectures,  in  illustration  of  the  same  subject. 
A  student,  who  was  laboring  under  fever,  and  was  under  the  care  of 
the  doctor,  required  the  administration  of  an  anodyne ;  he  was  accord- 
ingly informed  by  the  doctor,  that  he  would  order  one  for  him,  to  be 
taken  at  bedtime.  The  patient,  however,  thought  he  said  cathartic. 
The  next  morning,  when  Dr.  Gregory  called,  he  inquired  what  effect 
the  anodyne  had  produced?  "  Anodyne  /"  replied  the  young  man, 
"  I  understood  it  was  a  purgative^  and  a  very  active  one  it  has  proved. 
I  have  had  four  copious  stools,  and  feel  much  relieved." 

In  Dr.  Paris's  Life  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  there  is  a  case  equally  in- 
structive. Dr.  Beddoes  having  inferred,  that  the  inhalation  of  the 
nitrous  oxide  must  be  a  specific  for  palsy,  a  patient  was  selected  for 
trial,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  young  Davy.  Previous  to  adminis- 
tering the  gas,  Davy  inserted  a  small  thermometer  under  the  tongue 
of  the  patient  to  ascertain  the  temperature.  The  paralytic,  deeply 
impressed  by  Dr.  Beddoes  with  the  certainty  of  the  success  of  the 
remedy,  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  no  sooner  had  the  thermometer 
in  his  mouth  than  he  declared  he  felt  better.  Nothing  more  was 
done,  and  the  sick  man  was  requested  to  return  on  the  following  day. 
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The  same  ceremony  was  repeated  with  the  same  result,  and,  at  the 
end  of  a  fortnight,  he  was  dismissed  cured, — no  remedy  of  any  kind, 
except  the  thermometer,  having  been  used ! 

In  an  interesting  account  of  the  influence  exerted  on  the  public 
health  of  Hamburg,  hj  the  great  fire  there  in  1842,  Dr.  Zimmermann 
states,  that  many  bedndden  invalids  arose,  and  displayed  supernatural 
force  and  energy;  and  that  some  of  them  remained  permanently 
cured. 

"  But" — says  Professor  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  work,  allite- 
ratively  entitled  "  Homoeopathy ^  its  tenets  and  tendencies^  theoreticaly 
theological,  and  therapeutical^**  "last  year  Dr.  Horace  Green,  when 
visiting  Edinburgh,  mformed  me  and  others  of  an  instance  in  which 
a  homoeopathic  physician  effected  a  more  speedy  and  extraordinary 
cure  than  any  of  which  Hohenlohe,  Perkins,  or  any  of  that  class  could 
ever  boast.  A  lady  had  been  useless  and  bedridden  for  years  ;  the 
spine  was  her  own  alleged  seat  of  disease ;  and  endless  measures  had 
been  tried  to  restore  her  to  health,  and  the  power  of  standing  and 
walking ;  but  they  had  all  been  tried  in  vain.  In  consequence  of  the 
earnest  advice  and  glowing  representations  of  some  female  homoeo- 
pathic friends,  she  had  been  long  anxious  to  ascertain  if  homoeopathic 
treatment  could  be  of  any  use  in  her  distressing  case ;  but  her  hus- 
band refused  to  give  his  consent,  believing  homoeopathy  to  be  a  *  dis- 
creditable delusion  and  a  quackery.'  Fortunately,  however,  for  her- 
self, her  husband  left  her  for  a  week  or  two,  on  a  sporting  expedition, 
and  as  soon  as  he  set  oft*  with  his  gun  and  dogs,  she  seized  hold  of 
the  opportunity,  which  she  had  long  desired,  of  consulting  a  cele- 
brated homoeopathic  physician.  The  physician  listened  long;  ex- 
amined into  her  case  most  attentivelv ; — made  before  her  written 
entries  and  memoranda,  regarding  all  her  symptoms  and  sufferings, 
and  at  last,  on  considering  the  whole,  confidently  assured  her,  that 
doubtlessly  he  could  send  her  a  drug,  that  corresponded  with  her 
disease,  and  which  would  produce,  such  effects  the  first  day,  other 
effects  the  next,  &c., — and  that,  before  her  husband  returned,  she 
would  be  able  to  walk  and  enjoy  life.  The  patient  diligently  swal- 
lowed the  globules ;  all  the  predicted  effects  duly  followed,  and  when 
her  husband* returned  home,  he  was  astonished  and  overjoyed  to  find 
his  sick  and  bedridden  wife  up  and  well.  The  crime  of  consulting  a 
homoeopathist  against  his  declared  wish  was  readily  forgiven,  seeinff 
the  results  of  the  homoeopathic  treatment  had  been  so  happy  and 
beneficial;  but  he  asked  for  a  sight  of  the  wonder-working  'glo- 
bules,' that  had  produced  so  gladsome  a  change  in  his  wife's  health, 
and  in  his  own  prospects  of  domestic  happiness.  On  being  shown 
the  globules,  the  acute  and  loving  husband  earnestly  desired  them 
to  be  most  carefully  preserved,  and  locked  up,  lest  perchance  his 
partner's  distressing  ailments  should  at  any  future  time  return.  He 
then  went  and  informed  his  usual  family  physician  of  this  secret, 
that  his  wife  had  got  well  under  a  homoeopathist,  adding,  that  still 
he  did  not  believe  in  homoeopathy  itself,  for  he  found  the  globules, 
which  she  had  swallowed,  were  not  homoeopathic  drugs,  but  speci- 
mens of  some  small  percussion  pellets  that  were  to  be  sent  to  him 
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for  examination  (his  gun  beinff  one  formed  for  the  use  of  the  per- 
cussion pellet  in  preference  to  the  percussion  cap),  but  which  had  not 
arrived  at  his  house  till  some  time  after  he  had  left.  The  servant 
had  mistaken  the  packet  of  pellets  for  the  packet  of  homoeopathic 
globules ;  and  the  lady  had  swallowed  them  under  the  belief  that 
she  was  swallowing  the  homoeopathic  physician's  medicine." 

Two  cases  have  fallen  under  the  notice  of  the  author  of  bedridden 
females,  affected  with  symptoms  of  uterine  disease,  who  have  arisen, 
and  walked  about,  under  the  influence  of  excited  imagination  occa- 
sioned by  a  firm  faith  in  protracted  ceremonies  of  a  religious  cha- 
racter, which,  it  was  promised,  should  effect  their  restoration  ;  and, 
annually,  the  author  is  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting  to  the  clinical  class 
of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  the  striking  results  of  simple 
colored  water  in  numerous  forms  of  disease,  which  mainly  require 
for  their  "  cure"  the  undisturbed  action  of  the  natural  powers. 

"  There  is  scarcely  a  malady," — observes  a  recent  writer.  Dr.  Car- 
penter,— "  in  which  amendment  has  not  been  produced,  not  merely 
m  the  estimation  of  the  patient,  but  in  the  more  trustworthy  opinion 
of  medical  observers,  by  practices,  which  can  have  had  no  other 
effect  than  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  sufferer  to  the  part,  and  to 
keep  alive  his  confident  expectation  of  the  cure.  The  charming  away 
of  warts  by  spells  of  the  most  vulgar  kind,  the  imposition  of  royal 
hands  for  the  cure  of  the  evil,  the  pawings  and  strokings  of  Valen- 
tine Qreatrakes,  the  manipulations  practised  with  the  metallic  trac- 
tors, the  invocations  of  Prince  Hohenlohe,  et  hoc  gentis  omne, — not 
omitting  the  globulistic  administrations  of  the  infinitesimal  doctors, 
and  the  manipulations  of  the  mesmerists  of  our  own  times, — ^have 
all  worked  to  the  same  end,  and  have  all  been  alike  successful.  It 
is  unquestionable,  that,  in  all  such  cases,  the  benefit  derived  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  faith  of  the  sufferer  in  the  means  employed, 
and  thus  we  see,  that  a  couple  of  bread  pills  will  produce  copious 
purgation',  and  a  dose  of  red-poppy  syrup  will  serve  as  a  powerful 
narcotic,  if  the  patient  have  entertained  a  sufficiently  conndent  ex- 
pectation of  such  results." 

It  will  be  easily  understood,  then,  how  important  and  extensive 
may  be  the  influence  exerted  by  the  mind  over  the  bod^  in  a  thera- 
peutical point  of  view,  and  that  it  is  not  unimportant  to  inquire  into 
the  likes  and  dislikes,  the  prepossessions  and  antipathies,  of  patients. 
It  often  happens,  that  in  the  course  of  a  long  disease  a  desire  is  felt 
for  particular  articles  of  diet,  which  may  not  seem,  at  first  sight,  ex- 
tremely appropriate ;  but,  in  such  cases,  unless  manifest  evil  would 
be  likely  to  result,  it  is  better  to  humor  the  individual,  or  at  least 
not  to  resist  him  strongly ;  for  it  occasionally  happens,  that  instinc- 
tive desire  or  appetites  are  experienced,  which  may  not  only  be 
indulged  in  moderation  with  impunity,  but  with  obvious  benefit. 
The  refrigerant  regimen  was  at  one  time  carefully  avoided; — so 
long  indeed  as  the  doctrine  of  concoction  of  humors  persisted;  and 
one  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  the  practice  of  physic,  as  ap- 
plied to  febrile  diseases,  is  the  free  adoption  of  the  cooling  system, 
whenever  the  state  of  the  body  will  admit  of  it.     Instinct  here  led 
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the  way,  and  experience  has  proved  the  correctness  of  its  monitions. 
The  eiibrts  of  the  practitioner,  in  a  case  of  simple  fever,  are,  indeed, 
mainly  restricted  to  the  employment  of  the  refrigerant  class  of  reme- 
dies. A  prejudice  is  still  found,  however,  against  the  use  of  iced 
water  in  fever  where  calomel  is  given.  The  feeling  existed  strongly 
in  many  parts  of  the  Southern  and  Middle  States ;  but  it  is  rapidly 
yielding,  and  ought  to  be  altogether  abandoned.  Cases  may  have 
occurred  in  which  individuals  have  caught  cold,  or  have  had  dis- 
agreeable symptoms  supervening,  when  cold  water  has  been  taken 
after  calomel ;  but  they  have  been  cases  of  the  post  hocy  rather  than 
of  the  propter  hoc.  The  author  has  been,  for  years,  in  the  habit  of 
allowing  tne  use  of  iced  water  after  calomel  in  fevers,  and  has  never 
had  the  slightest  evidence  of  any  disagreeable  results  from  it. 

7.  Race9y  Professions^  and  Way  of  Life. — These  exert  much  influ- 
ence not  only  on  the  susceptibility  to  disease,  but  on  the  indications 
of  cure,  and  the  mode  in  which  these  indications  have  to  be  ful- 
filled. This  is  exemplified  in  the  influence  of  alcoholic  potations, 
when  used  to  excess  for  anj  length  of  time.  By  passing  into  the 
mass  of  blood,  and  penetratmg  every  tissue,  they  modify  the  action 
of  the  system  of  nutrition  everywhere ;  and  the  whole  frame  be- 
comes liable  to  unhealthv  inflammatory  excitement,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  causes,  which  would  have  been  incapable  of  producing  such  re- 
sults before  the  system  had  been  thus  inordinately  excited.  The  dray- 
men, porters,  coal-heavers  and  others  of  the  British  metropolis,  who 
drink  a  gallon  or  more  of  strong  porter  during  the  day,  and  daily, 
although  they  may  present  the  appearance  of  rude  health,  are  liable 
to  erysipelatous  inflammation  after  the  slightest  external  injury ;  and, 
when  attacked  by  severe  internal  disease,  do  not  bear  the  aostrac- 
tion  of  blood  like  those  of  sound  constitution  and  temperate  habits. 

But,  independently  of  such  habits,  mode  of  life  has  a  manifest 
effect  upon  the  organism.  The  laborer,  who  is  exposed  to  every 
vicissitude,  is  less  susceptible  of  impressions,  and  consequently  de- 
mands larger  doses  of  medicines  to  produce  the  same  effect,  than 
he  who  is  brought  up  in  idleness  and  luxury.  The  effect  of  such 
habits  is  to  render  the  frame  extremely  impressible,  and  hence  the 
number  of  the  nervous  and  the  hysterical  is  infinitely  greater 
amongst  the  upper  classes  of  society.  In  this  country,  the  differ- 
ence of  way  of  life  cannot  be  exhibited  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
Oriental  climes,  where  a  distinct  classification  exists  in  society. 
Amidst  the  revolutions  that  occur  in  the  fate  of  families,  where  the 
law  of  primogeniture  does  not  hold,  there  is  not  much  opportunity 
for  tracing  the  effects  of  labor  or  of  luxury  through  many  genera- 
tions ;  but  in  Hindostan,  where  a  difference  of  castes  has  existed 
from  time  immemorial,  and  where  the  barriers  are  effectually  closed 
against  the  entrance  of  the  unprivileged,  the  eftect  is  clearly  shown. 
The  artisans  are  above  the  tillers  of  the  soil ;  and  they  exhibit  in 
their  conformation,  as  well  as  in  their  fiinctions,  the  influence  of  a 
greater  degree  of  refinement.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
Polynesians,  where  there  is  a  like  division.  Ample  opportunity, 
however,  exists  amongst  us  to  notice  the  effects  of  the  same  agents 
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on  the  Caucasian  and  Ethiopian  races,  and  we  are  occasionally 
struck  with  the  signal  difference  between  the  two  ;  but  in  no  case 
more  than  in  the  results  of  seclusion  in  our  prisons,  where  the 
separate  system  is  adopted,  the  health  of  the  Ethiopian  being  much 
more  injuriously  affected. 

It  is  in  the  investigation  of  morbid  conditions  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  profession  or  calling  is  a  more  important  topic  of  inquiry  than 
in  Therapeutics.  In  order  to  appreciate  accurately,  in  many  cases, 
the  cause  and  seat  of  a  disease,  the  nature  of  the  daily  occupation 
must  be  known.  ITie  flax-dresser,  the  glass-cutter,  the  needle- 
pointer,  &c.,  are  liable  to  diseases  of  the  chest,  owing  to  the  minute 
particles  given  off  in  their  operations  entering  the  lungs,  and  ex- 
citing irritation  there,  so  as  to  produce  many  and  fatal  pulmonaiy 
maladies.  Lead,  again,  gives  rise  to  a  series  of  symptoms,  which 
have  been  called,  collectively,  "  lead  poisoning."  When  a  person, 
consequently,  presents  himself  to  the  pathologist,  laboring  under 
those  symptoms,  the  inquiry  suggests  itself,  whether  he  may  not  be 
engaged  in  one  of  those  occupations  in  which  lead  is  used, — as  in 
smelting  the  metal,  manufacturing  sheet  lead,  or  white  lead,  plumb- 
ing, glazing,  painting,  and  composing  in  printing  offices.  By  hand- 
ling the  metal,  the  carbonate  of  lead  gets  upon  the  fingers,  and  is  swal- 
lowed, provided  due  cleanliness  is  not  adopted.  That  this  is  the  mode 
in  which  the  poison  of  lead  is  often  received  into  the  system  is  shown 
by  the  fact,  that  in  an  extensive  smelting  establishment  in  Cornwall, 
at  which  cases  of  colica  pictonum  were  extremely  common,  the  disease 
was  almost  abolished  after  an  order  had  been  issued,  and  rigorously 
enforced,  that  no  artisan  should  be  permitted  to  partake  of  food  until 
he  had  washed  his  hands  carefully  with  the  assistance  of  a  nail-brush. 

These  inquiries  are  altogether  etiological,  and  they  afford  us  ex- 
amples of  the  cessation  of  the  effect  after  the  removal  of  the  cause. 
Eeference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact,  that  although  this  may 
be  the  result  in  an  immense  multitude  of  cases,  the  diseased  action 
ofl;en  persists  after  the  removal  of  the  cause.  In  the  large  class  ot 
diseases,  that  are  symptomatic,  everything  depends  upon  the  accu- 
rate investigation  and  appreciation  of  the  primary  lesion  ;  and  this 
is  often  one  of  the  most  difficult  points  of  pathological  inquiry. 
"  The  greatest  attention  of  the  physician,"  says  M.  B^gin,  "is  fre- 
quently required  to  enable  him  to  discover  the  real  causes  of  the 
disease  before  him.  A  few  months  ago  I  was  called  to  a  woman 
affected  with  oppression  of  the  chest,  dry  and  frequent  cough,  and 
a  painful  sense  of  suffocation  recurring  at  intervals ;  constant  head- 
ache and  vertigo;  the  conjunctiva  injected;  and  the  pulse  full,  hard, 
and  not  much  accelerated.  For  two  months,  her  menses  had  not 
appeared,  in  consequence  of  a  violent  mental  affection.  A  copious 
bleeding,  warranted  by  her  vigor  and  youth,  caused  a  subsidence  of 
the  cerebral  symptoms ;  the  menses  reappeared ;  but  the  pectoral 
symptoms  continued.  For  ten  or  fifteen  days,  I  directed  my  treatment 
against  what  I  considered  to  be  irritation — eithersanguineous  or  nerv- 
ous— of  the  bronchia,  but  unsuccessfully.  At  last,  during  one  of  my 
visits,  whilst  conversing  with  her  I  observed  her  executing  that  re- 
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markable  movement  which  accompanies  difficult  and  painful  deglu- 
tition. On  my  inquiring,  whether  she  suffered  much  in  the  same 
manner,  she  answered  in  the  affirmative.  I  then  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine the  throat :  slight  irritation  existed  about  the  pharynx  and 
tonsils  ;  but  the  uvula  was  elongated,  filiform,  and  descended  along 
the  base  of  the  tongue  as  far  as  the  epiglottis.  The  true  cause  of 
the  disease  was  disclosed.  The  exuberant  appendage  of  the  velum 
palati  was  immediately  removed  in  the  usual  way;  and  all  the  symp- 
toms disappeared." 

This  case  is  not  novel,  although  M.  Begin  seems  to  regard  it  so. 
It  has  been  long  admitted,  that  elongation  of  the  uvula,  by  irritating 
the  top  of  the  larynx,  may  develope  flie  ordinary  symptoms  of  phthi- 
sis in  such  as  are  predisposed  to  the  disease ;  and  it  can  be  under- 
stood, that  if  tubercles  already  exist  in  the  lungs,  it  may  excite 
them  to  suppuration.  M.  B^gin,  however,  uses  the  case  cited  as 
the  foundation  for  a  remark,  "  that  circumstances  of  this  kind  are 
not  unfrequent.  The  *  physiological  doctrine,'  in  unfolding  the 
origin  and  nature  of  a  vast  number  of  symptoms,  heretofore  con- 
sidered as  essential  affections,  has  diminished  the  catalogue  of  dis- 
eases, and  rendered  their  treatment  more  methodical  and  effica- 
cious.*' The  "  physiological  doctrine"  of  M.  Broussais,  of  which  M. 
B^gin  is  a  zealous  supporter,  was  not  without  its  good  fruits ;  but 
the  case  selected  by  him  to  prove  this  is  not  a  happy  one.  It  was 
not  the  doctrine  that  attracted  his  attention  to  the  uvula,  but  the 
symptoms,  and  they  would  have  equally  done  so,  had  no  "physio- 
lo^cal  doctrine"  ever  existed.  The  "doctrine"  has  been  as  much 
injured  by  injudicious  friends  as  by  open  enemies;  and  it  is  partly 
owing  to  want  of  discretion  that  it  is  now  scarcely  spoken  of  except 
as  a  matter  of  medical  history. 

8.  OatcseSy  Seat,  Period^  ^<?.,  of  the  Disease. — ^Enough  has  been 
said  respecting  the  varied  indications,  and  the  mode  of  fulfilling 
them,  according  to  the  causes  and  seat  of  the  malady.  It  need 
scarcely  be  remarked,  that  the  period  of  the  disease  likewise  exerts 
considerable  influence,  and  is  occasionally  a  source  of  difficulty  to 
the  therapeutist.  In  febrile  diseases,  the  use  of  stimulants  has  been 
almost  abandoned ;  but  cases  at  times  occur,  when  they  seem  to  be 
indicated,  and  the  practitioner  is  compelled  to  proceed  with  caution, 
and  to  decide  with  judgment,  whether  they  be  indicated  or  the  con- 
trary. Dr.  Bush  affirmed,  that  there  was  a  period  in  fevers,  when 
blisters  might  be  had  recourse  to  with  advantage  as  stimulants, 
and  to  this  period  he  gave  the  name  "  blistering  point."  If  the  ex- 
citement was  above  this  point,  blisters  were  improper;  if  below,  the 
contrary.  The  difficulty  would  manifestly  be  to  know  it.  It  is  not 
fixed  with  thermometric  accuracy ;  and,  consequently,  the  idea  of 
the  blistering  point  fell  to  the  ground  with  its  distinguished  pro- 
poser. It  will  be  seen,  too,  hereafter,  that  blisters  are  by  no  means 
unobjectionable  agents  in  the  cases  referred  to  by  Dr.  Kush  as  re- 
quiring the  administration  of  excitants. 

In  inflammatoiy  affections,  the  period  of  the  disease  occasions 
modifications,  which  cannot  escape  the  observant  practitioner.    In- 
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flaramation  is  apt  to  terminate  in  various  ways,  and  it  is  important 
for  the  therapeutist  to  determine  whether  such  termination — as  it  is 
technically  called — ^has  supervened ;  inasmuch  as  many  of  the  ordi- 
nary signs  of  inflammation  may  be  still  kept  up  in  consequence  of  the 
disordered  action  persisting,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  the  aftected 
tissues.  Pneumonia,  for  example,  may  end  in  the  effusion  of  a  serous 
fluid  into  the  lun^s,  or  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura ;  and  this  fluid 
may  keep  up  irritation  there.  The  excited  state  of  vessels,  too, 
may  continue  in  the  seat  of  inflammation,  though  not  to  the  same 
extent ;  and  a  very  difterent  system  of  medication  may  be  advisable 
from  that  which  was  adopted  before  such  eftusion  occurred ;  or  at 
least  the  same  activity  of  management  may  be  altogether  inadmis- 
sible. In  like  manner,  in  the  inflammations  of  mucous  membranes, 
which  have  persisted  for  a  long  time — or,  in  other  words,  have  be- 
come chronic — excitant  applications  are  made  to  take  the  place  of 
the  soothing,  which  were  adopted  in  the  earlier  stages  with  advan- 

17 nder  different  states  or  conditions  of  the  body,  remedies  are  found 
to  produce  the  most  varied  effects.  During  the  existence  of  spasm 
in  any  portion  of  the  system,*  opium  may  be  given  in  immense  quan- 
tities without  inducing  its  wonted  action.  The  author  has  sat  by 
the  bedside  of  a  delicate  female,  laboring  under  the  cholelithuB  meanty 
of  Dr.  Good — that  is,  under  gallstone  in  its  process  along  the  biliary 
passages — to  whom  he  has  given  tincture  of  opium  by  the  teaspoon- 
ral,  until  she  took  upwards  of  an  ounce ;  yet  without  any  stupor  fol- 
lowing its  administration.  In  like  manner,  in  neuralgia,  extreme 
doses  of  narcotics  may  be  demanded,  as  well  as  in  mania  and  melan- 
cholia, delirium  tremens,  tetanus,  hydrophobia,  &c., — diseases  in 
which  the  cerebro-spinal  and  reflex  nerves  are  profoundly  affected, 
and  in  which  the  great  nervous  centres  can  be  impressed  witii  extreme 
difliculty. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  this  point.  In  every  case  of  dis- 
eased manifestation,  the  mode  of  treatment  has  to  be  modified  by  the 
intensity,  character,  and  period  of  the  affection, — whether  the  morbid 
action  be  above  the  medium  line  or  below  it;  or,  in  other  words, 
whether  excitants  or  sedatives  appear  to  be  indicated  from  the  first. 

To  sum  up. — ^Ithas  been  shown,  that  amongst  the  most  important 
circumstances,  which  modiiy  the  indications  of  cure  in  disease,  and 
the  mode  of  fulfilling  those  indications,  are, — age,  sex,  original  con- 
formation, habit,  climate,  mental  affections,  races,  professions,  and 
way  of  life,  as  well  as  the  causes,  period,  and  seat  of  the  disease ;  and 
that  all  these  have  to  be  attended  to,  in  order  that  the  therapeutist 
maybe  enabled  to  administer  his  medical  agents  with  judgment  and 
efficacy. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

OP  MEDICINES. 

A  medicine  defined — General  action  of  Medicines — Various  modes  of  action — By  simple, 
direct,  or  local  action — By  indirect  or  general  action — Througli  the  nerves — Through 
absorption — Changes  experienced  by  medicines  in  the  siomach,  and  elsewhere — Medi- 
cines divisible  into  Excitants  and  Sedatives — Classification  of  medicines — Barbier's — A. 
T.  Thomson's — Pereira's — Author's. 

AMedicinb,  in  the  enlarged  sense,  is  an  j^  agent  administered  for  the 
purpose  of  curing  or  allaying  morbid  action.  The  definition  would 
include  the  different  articles  of  diet  and  regimen,  which  are  employed 
medicinally ;  and  if  we  were  to  go  into  a  nicety  of  definition,  we  might 
have  to  point  out  the  difference  between  aliments,  medicines,  and  poi- 
sons ;  but  this  is  unnecessary.  The  term  is  well  understood  to  be 
appropriated  to  agents,  that  are  had  recourse  to  therapeutically ;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  the  various  articles,  which  are  received  into  the  phar- 
macopoeias or  dispensatories,  or  which,  in  consequence  of  their  action 
upon  some  tissue  of  the  body,  ought  to  be  received  into  them.  The 
Greekword^a/^^txaxov  signified  both  poison  and  medicine;  andthe  gene- 
rality of  medicines  are  capable  of  exerting  a  deleterious  agency  if  ad- 
mini  stered  in  too  large  a  dose. 

Every  medicinal  agent — ^to  produce  its  effects — must  impress  some 
surface  of  the  body,  and  it  must  perhaps  be  capable  of  impressing 
the  surface,  whether  in  a  healthy  or  diseased  state.  To  this,  however, 
some  plausible  objections  might  be  urged, — ^both  directly,  and  from 
analogy;  For  example,  it  is  well  known,  that  the  secretions  do  not 
act  upon  the  parts  with  which  they  are  destined  to  come  in  contact, 
when  such  parts  are  in  a  state  of  health ;  but  if  they  become  diseased, 
then  the  same  secretions  may  excite  violent  irritation.  This  is  exem- 
plified in  ardor  urinse, — a  term  which  indicates  a  symptom,  not  a  dis- 
ease. When  the  lining  membrane  of  the  urethra  is  healthy,  the  urine 
passes  over  it  without  exciting  any  uneasy  sensation  ;  but  when  it  is 
inflamed — as  in  blennorrhoea — the  healthy  fluid  excites  violent  irri- 
tation, and  such  a  sensation  of  heat  as  to  cause  the  mischief  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  urine ; — hence  the  name  ardor  urince — and  the  French 
chaudepisse. 

An  acrid  condition  of  the  bile  has  often  been  adduced  as  the  cause 
of  diarrhoea.  A  better  pathology  teaches  us,  that  the  primary  source 
of  irritation  is  usually — universal  ly ,  perhaps — in  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  digestive  tube,  and  that  the  liver  is  secondarily  implicated; — ^a 
vitiated  condition  of  the  bile  being  very  rarely,  perhaps,  the  cause  of 
bowel  aftections. 

Again,  we  have  an  instance  in  which  the  same  remedy  has  very  dif- 
ferent efiects  according  to  the  varying  condition  of  the  organ.  Most  of 
the  believers  in  the  parturifacient  powers  of  ergota  or  ergot  of  rye  con- 
sider it  devoid  of  action  upon  the  unimpre^ated  uterus  ;  many  of 
them  think  it  is  capable  of  producing  abortion ;  and  all,  that  it  adds 
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to  the  efficiency  of  the  parturient  efforts,  when  once  the  process  has 
become  established.  These,  and  other  facts,  might  induce  us  to  ac- 
cord with  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  and  Dr.  Paris,  that  medicines  are  fre- 
quently but  relative  agents,  producing  their  effects  in  reference  only 
to  the  state  of  the  living  frame :  and  there  is  truth  in  the  remark  of 
Sir  Gilbert,  that  the  virtues  of  medicines  cannot  be  fairly  essayed, 
nor  beneficially  ascertained,  by  trying  their  effects  on  sound  subjects, 
because  that  particular  morbid  condition  does  not  exist,  which  they 
may  be  exclusively  calculated  to  remove  ;  "  thus,  in  certain  states  of 
debility,  tonics  may  excite  the  system  when  languid,  by  their  sympa- 
thetic influence  upon  the primce  vice;  while  in  a  robust  condition  of 
the  body,  the  effects  of  the  same  agents  may  be  wholly  inappreciable." 
As  a  general  rule,  however,  we  snould  be  justified  in  doubting  the 
potent  medicinal  efficacy  of  any  agent,  which  produces  no  effect  what- 
ever on  the  healthy  body. 

I.  MODUS  OPERANDI  OF  MEDICINES. 

The  modu%  operandi  of  remedies  is  not  always  clear ;  yet,  by  care- 
ful analysis,  we  can  generally  appreciate  it — in  the  main  results  at 
least, — although  we  may  have  much  difficulty  in  comprehending  the 
precise  mode  m  which  such  results  are  accomplished.  This  applies 
especially  to  those  cases  in  which  the  agency  takes  place  by  sympa- 
thetic influence, — an  influence  proverbially  obscure,  and  frequently 
invoked  with  the  view  of  covering  the  ignorance  of  the  observer ;  as 
vitality  and  organic  action  are,  at  times,  used  by  the  physiologist, 
when  a  function  cannot  be  explained  by  any  known  pnysical  mots 
or  arguments. 

The  modes  in  which  the  action  of  remedies  is  exerted  are  chiefly 
as  follows. 

a.  BY  SIMPLE,  DIRECT,  OR  LOCAL  ACTION. 

When  a  medicine  is  taken  into  the  stomach,  it  may  affect  that  organ 
by  simple  contact ;  and  no  sensible  impression  may  be  made  elsewhere, 
lliis  is  the  simplest  mode  in  which  remedial  agents  act ;  and  we  have 
examples  of  the  same  kind  in  the  application  of  caustics  to  parts, 
which  we  are  desirous  of  eroding  or  destroying ;  in  the  use  of  astrin- 
gents in  hsematemesis,  and  in  cases  of  hemorrhoids  when  the  remedy 
IS  applied  so  as  to  come  into  immediate  contact  with  the  affected  parts ; 
in  the  use  of  collutoriesfor  sore  mouth ;  of  external  agents  in  ordinary 
local  inflammation;  and  of  a  poultice  in  suppurative  inflammation. 

Inflammation,  according  to  its  degree,  affords  a  good  example  of 
the  mode  in  which  disease  may  either  be  wholly  local,  or  implicate 
the  general  system  ;  and,  likewise,  of  the  way  in  which  our  remedial 
agents  may  affect  the  frame  locally  or  generally.  In  a  slight  case  of 
inflammation,  we  have  the  morbid  action  confined  altogether  to  the 
capillaries  implicated.  The  heart  and  larger  arteries  do  not  partici- 
pate ;  and  the  efforts  of  the  practitioner  are  principally  directed  to  the 
use  of  agents,  whose  operation  may  be  restricted  to  the  inflamed 
part.  But  if  the  inflammation  be  more  severe,  the  whole  circulatoiy 
system  sympathizes,  and  remedies  may  be  required,  which  act  both 
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on  that  system  generally,  and  on  the  vessels  more  immediately  con- 
cerned. At  times,  however,  we  see  the  very  best  results  from  appli- 
cations, which  are  directed  simply  to  the  inflamed  part;  and  as  the 
increased  action  becomes  soothed  in  it,  the  sedative  influence  is  pro- 

gagated  to  the  rest  of  the  system,  as  the  morbific  influence  was  in  the 
rst  instance.  In  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  a  few  drops 
of  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  thrown  on  the  eye,  often  allays 
the  irritation  almost  instantaneously,  and  the  increased  action  of  the 
vessels  communicating  with  the  over-dilated  capillaries  speedily  sub- 
sides ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  or  of  any  other  astringent,  be  dropped  on  the  diseased  eye,  it 
may  excite  intense  irritation  there ;  and  the  vascular  apparatus  of  the 
part,  and  even  of  the  whole  system,  may  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  tur- 
moil. If  we,  then,  soothe  by  appropriate  applications,  the  turmoil 
ceases. 

In  these  last  cases,  we  have  examples,  not  only  of  the  purely  local 
or  direct  action  of  medicines ;  but  also  of  the  extension  of  this  action 
elsewhere, — constituting  the  next  mode  of  operation. 

J.  BY  INDIRECT  OR  GENERAL  ACTION. 

This  is  the  mode  commonly  adopted  in  the  administration  of  reme- 
dies. In  most  cases  of  internal  exhibition,  the  agent  mustfirst  come 
in  contact  with  the  stomach,  and,  through  this  organ — the  ffreat 
"  centre  of  sympathies,"  as  it  has  been  long  considered,  and  desig- 
nated— other  parts  become  impressed,  according  to  the  elective 
affinity  of  the  particular  article  for  some  tissue  or  or^an  rather  than 
for  another.  It  is  owing  to  the  stomach  beinff  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  other  parts,  that  it  is  generally  chosen  as  the  organ, 
through  which  remedies  are  to  act.  If  its  functions  are  deranged, 
as  in  dyspepsia,  the  whole  system  sympathizes ;  there  is  not  an 
organ  that  does  not  feel  the  depressing  irradiations ;  the  brain  and 
nervous  svstem  may  become  so  disordered  that  the  patient  is  sub- 
ject to  all  kinds  oi  hallucinations ;  and  hypochondriasis  thus  be- 
comes a  common  concomitant  of  dyspepsia.  Nauseating  remedies 
exert  their  effect  on  the  whole  system,  through  the  stomach,  so  as  to 
be  valuable  agents  in  diseases  of  increased  action,  and,  in  short,  as 
the  different  parts  of  the  system  can  be  affected  by  impressions  con- 
veyed through  the  stoma<3h  ; — so,  conversely,  no  irritation  can  per- 
sist for  any  great  len^h  of  time  in  any  organ  without  the  stomach 
participating ;  hence  it  is,  that  it  has  heen  designated  "  the  centre 
of  sympathies." 

The  manner  in  which  this  indirect  effect  of  medicines  is  induced 
is  as  follows : — 

1.  Through  the  Nerves. 

Between  every  part  of  the  system  of  nutrition  there  is  the  great- 
est sympathy  or  consent ;  so  that  if  any  one  be  inordinately  and 
irregularly  excited,  others  at  a  distance  sympathize ;  and  this  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  according  as  such  parts  are  more  or  less  dis- 
posed to  take  upon  them,  at  the  time,  a  similar  derangement.  This 
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is  seen  when  the  feet  are  exposed  to  cold  and  moisture ;  derange- 
ment takes  place  in  the  nutritive  functions  of  the  feet,  and  this  ae- 
rangement  is  reflected  to  every  part  of  the  system  of  nutrition,  so 
that  in  a  dozen  individuals  exposed  to  this  cause  of  disease,  the  de- 
rangements may  be  as  various  in  their  seats  as  are  the  individuals 
themselves,  owing  to  the  greater  predisposition  of  some  particular  or- 
gan to  assume  a  morbid  action  in  one  rather  than  in  another.  Now,  . 
that  which  applies  to  the  external  surface  applies  equally  to  the  inter- 
nal expansion  of  the  skin  forming  the  mucous  membranes,so  that  me- 
dicines received  into  the  stomach,  by  impressing  the  tissues  of  that 
organ,  may  produce  sympathetic  results  on  parts  at  a  distance. 

That  medicines  do  exert  their  influence  through  the  nerves — as  one 
modu%  operandi — has  seemed  to  be  unquestionable.  The  researches 
of  modern  toxicologists  appeared,  indeed,  to  furnish  us  with  cases 
that  seemed  unequivocal.  If  strong  hydrocvanic  acid  be  applied  to 
the  tongue  of  an  animal,  it  dies  so  rapidly,  tnat  there  may  be  scarce- 
Ijr  time  enough  to  remove  it  from  the  lap  of  the  experimenter  before 
life  has  ceased.  In  this  case,  it  would  seem  to  be  almost  impracti- 
cable for  the  poison  to  have  entered  the  bloodvessels,  and  to  have 
passed,  with  the  current  of  the  circulation,  to  the  great  vital  organ 
on  which  its  deleterious  agency  is  exerted.  The  well-devised  and 
carefully  conducted  expenments  of  Professor  Blake,  formerly  of 
Saint  Louis,  have  shown,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  this  poison,  as 
of  every  other,  the  velocity  of  the  circulatory  current  is  so  great  as 
to  enable  us  to  comprehend,  that  the  deadly  influence  may  be  ex- 
erted in  all  cases  by  the  reception  of  the  poison  into  the  blood,  and 
its  subsequent  contact  with  a  vital  or^an.  He  found,  that  sufficient 
time  always  elapses  between  the  application  of  the  poison  and  the 
first  evidences  of  its  action  to  admit  of  such  contact.  In  an  experi- 
ment on  a  rabbit  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  animal,  immediately 
after  the  application  of  the  acid  to  the  lininff  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
jumped  from  the  table,  and  when  on  the  floor  of  the  room  was  per- 
fectly able  to  stand  on  its  feet.  At  two  seconds  and  a  half  after  the 
touch  of  the  poison,  it  fell  on  its  side ;  and  was  dead  in  five  seconds. 
"Thi8,"he  remarks,  "isbut  one  of  many  experiments  which  have  been 
performed  on  cats  and  rabbits,  and  in  no  instance  have  I  observed 
instantaneous  death,  or  even  the  instantaneous  action  of  the  poison." 

So  far  as  Dr.  Blake's  experiments  go,  they  are  certainly  favorable 
to  the  possibility  of  the  action  of  all  poisons  bv  absorption ;  vet  grant- 
ing the  velocity  of  the  circulation  to  be  such  as  described  by  him, 
and  that  a  substance  injected  into  the  bloodvessels  of  an  animal  mOT 
be  diflftised  through  the  circulatory  system  in  nine  seconds ;  it  is  dim- 
cult  to  conceive — as  in  the  experiment  mentioned  above — ^that  hy- 
drocyanic acid  should  be  absorbed  and  diffused  so  as  to  cause  the 
animal  to  fiill  on  its  side  in  the  short  space  of  two  seconds  and  a 
half  after  its  application ;  or  to  admit  with  Dr.  Pereira,  in  the  third 
and  last  edition  of  his  valuable  work,  that  the  ei^eriments  of  Dr. 
Blake  have  given  the  coup^e-arace  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  action  of 
medicines  and  poisons  through  the  nervous  system.  Dr.  Blake  him- 
self, indeed,  goes  no  farther  than  to  consider  it  "  but  reasonable  to 
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suppose  that  many,  if  not  most"  of  our  remedial  agents  modify  the 
animal  economy  by  entering  into  the  blood,  "  and  that  therefore,  in 
the  scientific  investigation  of  the  action  of  medicines,  a  point  of  the 
greatest  interest  is,  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  effects  produced  on 
the  blood  by  the  substances  that  are  thus  mixed  with  it,  and  also 
the  changes  produced  on  the  tissues  of  the  body  by  their  contact 
with  the  substances  that  are  thus  brought  to  them ;" — and  he  sub- 
sequently adds — "  but  whilst  at  the  same  time,  that  I  believe,  that 
a  great  many  of  our  medicines  act  when  taken  into  the  blood,  and 
through  changes  produced  in  that  fluid,  yet  I  think  the  exclusive 
doctrine  of  the  humoral  action  of  medicines  would  be  as  ridiculous 
as  that  which  supposes,  that  when  a  man  sneezes  after  taking  snuff, 
or  has  an  attack  of  epilepsy  from  irritation  in  any  other  part  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  that  the  sneezing  and  the  epilepsy  are  the  result 
of  changes  produced  in  the  blood." 

Several  of  our  medicinal  agents  act  by  preference  on  the  nervous 
system,  and  of  these  all  do  not  act  upon  it  in  the  same  way.  Opium 
affects  the  brain,  causing  stupor ;  strychnia,  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow,  producing  tetanic  convulsions;  and  prussic  acid  excites 
coma  with  tetanus.  The  precise  ground  of  these  differences  is  in- 
scrutable ;  yet  that  they  exist  cannot  be  denied.  There  is  a  mani- 
fest affinity  between  particular  remedial  agents  and  particular  parts 
of  the  frame ;  and  in  whatever  manner  these  agents  are  adminis- 
tered— whether  by  the  stomach,  or  by  the  skin,  or  by  infusion  into 
the  blood — they  seek  out  the  organs  on  which  they  act  by  prefe- 
rence ;  yet,  why  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa  should  produce 
vomiting,  when  injected  into  the  venous  system,  and  rhubarb  purge 
— ^why  such  elective  affinity  should  exist — is  unknown  to  us. 

We  can  likewise  affect  distant  parts  by  applying  our  remedial 
agents  to  the  cutaneous  surface.  Keference  has  been  made  to  the 
effect  on  the  system  of  the  irregular  action  induced  through  expo- 
sure of  the  feet  to  cold  and  moisture.  The  effect  of  ablution,  as  a 
refrifferant  in  fever,  is  another  example.  K  the  skin  be  steadily  hot 
and  dry,  cold  or  tepid  water  may  be  applied  by  washing  or  sponging, 
so  as  to  diminish  greatly  the  morbid  heat;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  febrifuge  remedies  that  we  possess.  The  nutri- 
tive action  of  the  tissues  to  which  the  cold  or  tepid  fluid  is  indirectly 
applied  is  diminished,  and,  through  that  extensive  sympathy,  which 
has  been  mentioned  as  existing  between  every  part  of  the  system  of 
nutrition,  the  sedative  influence  is  speedily  extended  to  the  rest  of 
the  frame.  It  is  to  the  external  surface  that  most  of  our  energetic 
counter-irritants  or  revellents  are  applied ;  although  we  shall  find, 
that  various  local  stimulants  administered  internally,  are  indebted,  for 
much  of  their  efficacy,  to  the  derivation  or  revulsion  they  occasion. 

Dr.  Thomson  regards  the  organ  of  smell  as  a  third  medium  for 
receiving  the  impression  of  medicinal  agents  on  the  nervous  system. 
The  effect,  he  remarks, "  is  chiefly  produced  on  the  first  and  the  fifth 
pairs  of  nerves  distributed  over  the  Schneiderian  membrane  lining 
the  nostril,  the  adjoining  sinuses,  and  the  convoluted  bones,  so  beau- 
tiftiUy  contrived  to  extend  this  surface  in  a  limited  space ;"  and  he 
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adds,  that  "  many  substances,  which  are  supposed  to  enter  the  sys- 
tem by  pulmonary  absorption,  such  as  the  fumes  of  alcohol,  tobacco, 
and  ammonia,  may  affect  the  habit  solely  by  impressions  made  on 
the  nerves  of  smelling/*  In  support  of  this  opinion,  he  quotes  nu- 
merous experiments  by  Dr.  Rousseau,  of  Philadelphia,  which  ap- 
peared to  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  by  simply  closmg  the  nostrils, 
either  by  compressing  them  with  the  fingers,  or  by  stopping  them, 
the  fumes  of  ardent  spirits,  or  of  a  strong  decoction  of  tobacco,  or 
an  infusion  of  opium  might  be  inhaled  for  an  hour,  without  any 
unpleasant  effect ;  whereas  if  these  precautions  were  omitted,  the 
consequences  were  found  to  be  most  distressing.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  the  mode  in  which  these  results  are  stated,  the  author  can- 
not help  doubting  the  accuracy  of  the  experiments  ;  and,  of  neces- 
sitir,  the  deductions  founded  upon  them.  When  substances  are  in- 
haled, either  by  the  nose  or  the  mouth,  they  come  in  contact  with 
branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  In  the  nose,  it  is  true,  they 
impinge  also  upon  the  ramifications  pf  the  first  pair  or  the  olfacto- 
ries; but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  throat,  they  meet  with  branches 
of  the  glossopharyngeal  and  pneumogastric.  It  is  admitted,  that 
more  effect  is  produced  on  the  nervous  system,  when  they  are  passed 
through  the  nose,  than  when  they  traverse  the  mouth ;  but  this  is 
perhaps  owing  to  the  greater  degree  of  velocity  with  which  they 
are  made  to  enter  the  former  than  the  latter  cavity,  so  that  the  nasal 
nerves  are  more  powerfully  impressed  than  the  buccal,  and — as  the 
supporters  of  absorption  would  say — their  entrance  into  the  circula- 
tion through  the  mucous  membrane  is  rendered  more  read^ ;  but  it 
is  not  necessary — as  Dr.  Thomson  thinks  is  the  general  belief— that 
such  absorption  should  be  pulmonarv.  All  the  mucous  membranes 
are  absorbing  surfaces,  and  althougn  a  portion  of  the  fumes  may 
pass,  along  with  the  inspired  air,  into  the  ultimate  bronchial  ramifi- 
cations, and  be  there  absorbed,  imbibition  takes  place  in  every  part 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  from  the  place  where  it  commingles  with 
the  skin  of  the  mouth  to  the  point  of  termination  of  the  minute  air- 
tubes.  Nor  was  the  author  aware,  that  any  one  entertained  the  opi- 
nion, that  ammonia  enters  the  system  by  pulmonary  absorption.  As 
well  might  it  be  presumed,  that  any  inorganic  and  mechanical  ex- 
citant, applied  to  the  nasal  nerves,  exerts  its  agencv  in  this  manner. 

Of  tie  precise  mode  in  which  medicinal  agents  influence  the  nerves, 
we  know  little  or  nothing.  It  is  not  necessary,  that  the  surface,  with 
which  they  come  in  contact,  should  be  physically  modified,  or  any 
organic  change  be  perceptible.  In  the  caae  of  the  almost  instan- 
taneously fatal  application  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  there  is  no  time  for 
the  supervention  of  organic  modifications  in  the  part  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact.  The  lethiferous  influence  is  at  once  exerted,  and 
if  through  the  nerves,  which — it  has  been  seen — mav  be  q^uestioned, 
irradiations  must  proceed  along  them  to  one  or  other  of  the  great 
vital  centres,  whose  action  ceases  on  the  instant,  and  immediately 
afterwards  that  of  every  co-ordinate  and  tributary  organ. 

The  mode  in  which  me  influence  of  medicines  is  extended  to  dif- 
ferent organs,  through  the  nerves,  probably  differs.    In  many  cases, 
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the  impression,  made  upon  the  part  to  which  the  agent  is  applied, 
passes  immediately  to  the  brain,  and  is  thence  reflected  to  the  sym- 
pathizing organ.  This  is  probably  the  way  in  which  medicmal 
agents  generally  produce  their  effects  through  sympathy;  but  in 
certain  cases  it  would  seem  that  this  reflection  is  not  indispensable. 
A  demulcent,  by  passing  over  the  top  of  the  larynx,  produces  a 
soothing  influence  there,  which  may  extend  to  other  parts  of  the 
pulmonary  mucous  membrane,  by,  what  is  termed  sympathy  of  con- 
tinuityy  effected  through  a  continuous  surface.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, the  action  of  a  suppositoiy,  or  of  a  glyster,  excites  the  upper 
{)arts  of  the  intestinal  tube  to  contraction.  Physiology  and  patho- 
ogy  furnish  multitudes  of  examples  of  this  kind  of  sympathy,  as 
well  as  of  the  symvathy  of  contiguity^  of  which  we  have  an  instance, 
where  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines  is  aroused  to  increased 
action  by  the  irritation  of  a  cathartic  on  the  mucous  coat ;  or,  where 
we  attempt  to  produce  an  emmenagogue  effect  by  the  administra- 
tion of  cathartics — such  as  the  preparations  of  aloes — ^whose  action 
is  mainly  exerted  on  the  lower  part  of  the  bowels. 

The  generality  of  physiologists  of  the  present  day  look  to  the  nerv- 
ous system  as  the  great  source  and  medium  of  communication  of  the 
different  irradiations  by  which  distant  organs  are  supposed  to  react 
sympathetically  upon  each  other.  The  rapidity,  indeed,  with  which 
the  various  actions  of  the  nervous  system  are  executed, — the  apparent 
synchronism  between  the  reception  of  an  impression  on  an  organ  of 
sense  and  its  perception  by  the  brain,  as  well  as  between  the  deter- 
minations of  the  will  and  their  effect  upon  a  muscle, — naturally  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  physiologists  to  this  system  as  the  instru- 
ment of  sympathy ;  and  we  certainly  know  enough  to  infer,  that,  in 
many  cases,  in  animals,  the  nerves  appear  to  be  the  conductors ;  that 
the  brain  is,  in  others,  the  centre,  to  which  the  orffan  in  action 
transmits  its  irradiations,  and  by  which  they  are  reflected  to  the 
sympathizing  organ ;  whilst,  in  others,  again,  the  effect  is  caused  in 
the  absence  of  a  nervous  centre,  and  perhaps  even  of  nerves,  in  a 
manner,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  is  inexpli- 
cable. It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  conceive,  that  by  means  of 
contractility,  impressions— vibratory  or  other — may  pass  rapidly 
from  one  part  of  the  organism  to  another,  as  they  do  in  the  vege- 
table, which — if  we  admit  it  to  be  possessed  of  a  nervous  system  at 
all — ^has  it  in  a  primitive  and  rudimental  form,  and  has  certainly 
nothing  like  a  nervous  centre  for  the  reflection  of  impressions. 
Vibrations,  it  is  well  known,  communicated  through  the  air  from  a 
sonorous  body  when  struck,  impress  the  organ  of  hearing :  light 
probably  acts  in  a  similar  manner  upon  the  visual  apparatus ;  and 
we  may  suppose,  without  any  violence  to  probability,  that  a  similar 
vibratility  may  exist  over  the  organism,  so  that  an  impression  made 
upon  one  part  may  rapidly  oscillate  to  another,  independently  of 
anything  like  nervous  communication. 

It  must  be  essentially  in  this  way,  that  medicinal  agents  exert 
their  efficacy  by  revulsion  or  derivation.  It  is  a  general  rule  in  the 
animal  economy,  that  two  diseased  actions  do  not  readily  go  on  at 
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the  same  time  with  the  like  degree  of  iutensitj.  This  has  heen  the 
subject  of  remark  for  ages,  and  for  all  ages ;  and  many  popular  re- 
medies have  been  suggested  by  a  knowledge  of  the  fact.  When 
any  morbid  action  is  going  on  in  the  system,  and  a  new  source  of 
irritation  is  artificially  excited,  it  often  happens,  that  the  new  irri- 
tation, by  attracting  the  nervous  and  vascular  afflux  to  it,  detracts 
or  derives  from  the  internal  morbid  action,  so  as  to  diminish,  or 
wholly  remove  it.  It  is  in  this  way,  that  blisters,  and  the  various 
counter-irritants,  issues,  setons,  moxas,  &c.,  produce  their  beneficial 
effects,  not  by  the  discharge  which  they  occasion.  Hence,  too,  it 
is,  that  benefit  results  from  a  popular  remedy, — ^the  application  of  a 
garlic  poultice  to  the  thumb  m  cases  of  toothache.  But  these  are 
onlj  marked  examples  of  revulsion.  It  accompanies,  likewise,  the 
action  of  every  local  stimulant.  It  follows  the  use  of  cathartics,  and 
is  the  way  in  which  their  chief  remedial  agency  is,  in  many  cases, 
exerted.  In  head  affections,  especially  in  apoplexy,  a  revulsion, 
thus  effected,  is  often  most  salutary ;  and  for  this  purpose,  when 
deglutition  is  impracticable,  and  even  when  not,  powerfully  stimu- 
lating enemata  are  thrown  into  the  rectum  with  advantaffe.  In  like 
manner,  the  milder  cathartics  may  be  productive  of  benefit  in 
gastro-enteritic  affections  by  the  succession  of  sympathies,  which 
they  induce  while  passing  over  the  different  tracts  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  Diuretics,  and  in  short,  as  already  remarked,  all  local  stimu- 
lants owe  a  part  of  their  efficacv  to  revulsion ;  and  some  of  the  most 
valuable  agents  we  possess  in  the  treatment  of  protracted  disease, — 
as  mercury  and  iodine, — are  often  employed  with  no  other  view. 
The  avowed  object  of  the  practitioner  is  to  excite  a  new  action ;  or 
in  other  words  to  produce,  artificially,  a  new  condition  of  the  sys- 
tem of  nutrition,  which  may  remove  that  previously  existing. 

The  doctrine  of  revulsion  reposes  on  the  received  belief,  that  dis- 
eases are  cured  by  remedies  which  are  counter  to  them, — "  contraria 
contrariis  medentur;**  but  an  imposing  medical  sect  has  attempted, 
and  is  attempting,  to  overthrow  this  doctrine,  and  to  set  up  the  op- 
posite,— "  similia  aimilibus  medentur.''  The  '  Homoeopathists*  main- 
tain, that  there  are  remedial  agents,  which  can  produce  symptoms 
similar  to  those  of  disease,  and  that  every  dynamic  affection  of  the 
living  organism  can  be  destroyed  by  another  of  still  greater  inten- 
sity, and  permanence,  that  strongly  resembles  it.  They  maintain, 
indeed,  that  the  curative  virtues  or  medicines  are  solely  dependent 
upon  the  resemblance  their  symptoms  bear  to  those  of  the  disease. 
There  are  but  three  modes,  they  affirm,  of  applying  medicines  in 
disease ;  firstj  the  homoeopathic  ;  secondly^  the  allopathic  or  heteropa-^ 
thicj — the  method  in  general  use,  which  is  said  by  them  never  to 
regard  that  which  is  really  diseased  in  the  body,  but  to  attack  parts 
that  are  sound,  in  order  to  draw  off  the  malady  from  another  quarter, 
and  direct  it  towards  the  latter ;  and  thirdly,  the  antipathic^  enantio- 
pathic  or  palliative, — by  which,  they  affirm,  physicians  have,  till  the 
present  time,  succeeded  in  affording  apparent  relief,  and  gained  the 
confidence  of  their  patients  by  deluding  them  with  a  temporary  sus- 
pension of  their  sufferings. 
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TJpwards  of  a  third  of  a  century  ago,  Samuel  Hahnemann — ^the 
founder  of  the  "homoeopathic  medical  doctrine;" — first  propounded 
his  opinions  in  the  authoritative  form  of  the  "  Organ  on  der  ra- 
tionellen  Heilkunde'' — "  Organum  of  rational  medical  science.*' 
The  book  was  issued  from  the  Dresden  press,  but  did  not  at  first  at- 
tract much  the  attention  of  physicians.  In  1819,  a  second  edition 
appeared  under  its  present  title, — ^the  epithet  rati  on  ell  en  or  *  ra- 
tional,' having  been  omitted.  Since  that  time,  it  has  passed  through 
different  editions,  and  the  English  reader,  who  is  not  a  German  scho- 
lar, is  enabled  to  peruse  it  through  the  medium  of  a  translation  by 
Mr.  Devrient,  with  notes  by  Dr.  Stratten,  of  Dublin. 

It  is  not  the  author's  intention  to  inquire  into  the  principles  and 
claims  of  this  fantastic  doctrine  at  any  length ;  but  a  few  observations 
may  be  appropriate.  Cinchona  appears  to  have  been  the  first  drug 
experimented  with  by  Hahnemann.  Whilst  occupied  in  translating 
the  Materia  Medica  of  CuUen  into  German,  he  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  explanation  of  the  febrifuge  powers  of  the  dru^,  and  determined 
to  make  trials  upon  himself.  He  took  it  in  considerable  quantity 
while  in  perfect  health,  and  found  it  produced  symptoms  like  those 
of  ague.  Hence,  he  inferred,  that  intermittents  are  removed  by  cin- 
chona, in  consequence  of  its  exciting  in  the  system  a  morbid  condi- 
tion similar  to  that  for  the  removal  of  which  it  is  administered. 

A^in, — say  the  homceopathists, — ^mercurial  preparations,  when 
administered  internally,  produce  symptoms — local  and  constitutional 
— so  closely  resembling  those  of  syphilis,  that  medical  practitioners, 
who  have  spent  years  in  the  investigation  of  that  disease,  find  it  diflBi- 
cult,  and  in  some  instances  impossible,  to  distinguish  one  affection 
firom  the  other.  If  the  venereal  poison  produces  pustules,  scales, 
and  tubercles,  mercury  does  the  same.  If  syphilis  is  attended  with 
inflammation  of  the  periosteum  and  caries  of  the  bones ;  so  is  the 
action  of  mercury.  **  Inflammation  of  the  iris  from  lues,"  says  Dr. 
Stratten,  "  is  an  every-day  occurrence ;  the  same  disease  is  a  very 
frequent  consequence  of  mercury.  Ulceration  of  the  throat  is  a  com- 
mon symptom  of  syphilis :  the  same  affection  results  from  mercury. 
Ulcers  on  the  organs  of  reproduction  are  the  result  of  both  the  poison 
and  the  remedy ;  and  furnish  another  proof  of  the  doctrine  aimilia 
9imilibu%.  Nitric  acid  is  ffenerally  recommended  in  cutaneous  dis- 
eases ;  the  internal  use  of  this  remedy,  in  a  very  dilute  form,  produces 
scaly  eruptions  over  the  surface  of  the  body ;  and  the  external  appli- 
cation of  a  solution,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  acid  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  parts  water,  will  produce  inflammation  and  ulcera- 
tion of  the  skin.  These  observations  would  lead  to  the  conclusion, 
that  nitric  acid  cures  cutaneous  diseases,  by  the  facility  it  possesses 
of  producing  a  similar  disease  of  the  skin.  Mtrate  of  potash,  admin- 
istered internally,  in  small  doses,  produces  a  frequent  desire  to  pass 
water,  accompanied  with  pain  and  heat.  When  this  state  of  the  uri- 
nary system  exists  as  a  consequence  of  disease,  or  the  application  of 
a  blister,  a  very  dilute  solution  of  the  same  remedy  has  been  found 
beneficial.  The  ordinary  effects  of  hyoscyamus  niger  are  vertigo, 
delirium,  stupefaction,  and  somnolency.  Where  one  or  other  of  these 
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diseased  states  exists,  it  yields  to  small  doses  of  the  tincture  of  this 
plant.  The  internal  use  of  hyoscyamus  is  followed  by  mental  aber- 
ration,  the  leading  features  of  which  are  jealousy  and  irascibility. 
When  these  hallucinations  exist  this  remedy  is  indicated.  Opium, 
in  general,  causes  drowsiness,  torpor,  and  deep  sleep ;  and  yet  this 
remedy,  in  small  doses,  removes  these  symptoms  when  they  occur  in 
disease.  Sulphur  is  a  specifipngainst  itch ;  notwithstanding  which, 
when  it  is  administered  to  healthy  individuals,  it  frequently  excites 
a  pustular  eruption  resembling  itch  in  every  particular." 

JDr.  Stratten  asserts,  that  these  deductions  are  drawn  from  actual 
experiment;  and  so,  we  are  told,  are  all  the  positions  advanced  by 
the  homoeopathists. 

The  doses  of  medicines  administered  by  them  are  infinitesimallv 
small ;  the  decillionth  decree  of  dilution  is  not  uncommon.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Hahnemann's  treatise  on  chronic  diseases  will 
show  to  what  an  extent  the  farce  is  carried. 

"  Of  homoeopathic  medicines,  take  one  grain  of  those  which  are 
solid  (mercury  being  included  in  the  number),  or  one  drop  of  those 
which  are  liquid  ;  put  this  small  quantity  on  about  the  third  part  of 
a  hundred  grains  of  pulverized  sugar  of  milk,  in  a  porcelain  capsule 
that  is  not  glazed ;  then  mix  the  medicine  and  the  sugar  of  milk  to- 
gether for  a  moment  with  a  spatula  of  bone  or  horn,  and  pound  the 
whole  stronglv  during  six  minutes.  The  mass  is  then  detached  from 
the  bottom  of  the  capsule  and  pestle  during  four  minutes,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  perfectly  homogeneous,  and  then  rubbed  down  afresh 
daring  six  minutes  with  equal  force.  Collect  the  whole  of  the  powder 
into  a  body  during  four  minutes,  then  add  the  second  third  portion 
of  the  sugar  of  milk,  and  mix  the  whole  for  an  instant  with  a  spatula ; 
then  triturate  with  force  during  six  minutes.  This  is  to  be  once  more 
scraped  together  during  four  minutes,  and  rubbed  again  for  six  mi- 
nutes. Stir  the  whole  together  during  four  minutes,  and  add  the 
l(u^  third  portion  of  the  sugar  of  milk,  which  is  to  be  mixed  by  turn- 
ing it  about  with  the  spatula ;  then  triturate  the  mass  powerfully 
during  six  minutes,  scrape  it  together  during  four  minutes,  and  the 
whole  is  finally  to  be  rubbed  down  for  six  minutes.  After  the  powder 
has  been  carefully  detached  from  the  capsule  and  pestle,  put  it  into 
a  phial,  and  let  it  be  corked  and  labelled  with  the  name  of  the  sub- 
stance, and  the  mark  Too,  which  shows  that  the  substance  is  in  the 
hundredth  degree  of  attenuation.  To  carry  the  medicine  to  the  ten 
thousandth  degree  of  attenuation,  take  one  grain  of  the  powder 
marked  106,  prepared  as  above,  add  the  same  to  the  third  part  of  an 
hundred  grams  of  pulverized  sugar  of  milk,  mix  the  whole  in  the 
capsule,  and  proceed  in  such  manner,  that  after  having  triturated 
each  third  portion  with  force  during  six  minutes,  scrape  the  mass 
together  during  a  space  of  four  minutes.  The  powder,  when  thus 
prepared,  is  put  into  a  well-corked  bottle  with  the  figures  10,000  mark- 
ed on  the  exterior,  which  will  point  out  its  degree  of  attenuation. 
The  same  method  is  observed  when  this  second  powder  marked 
l(i7»oo  is  to  be  carried  to  the  millionth  degree  of  attenuation,**  &c.  &c. 

The  homoeopathic  method  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  branch  of  the 
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expectant  stem ;  and  it  is  liable  to  every  objection  that  applies  to  the 
latter.  The  homoeopathists  argue,  however,  that  inasmuch  as  very 
small  portions  of  a  chemical  substance  can  be  detected  in  a  solution, 
so  may  minute  portions  be  capable  of  impressing  the  organism. 
For  example — say  they — one  grain  of  nitrate  of  silver,  dissolved  in 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  grains  of  distilled  water,  will 
yield  an  evident  gray  precipitate,  perceptible  in  every  part  of  the 
fluid,  when  two  grains  of  chlorohydric  acid  are  added  to  it ; — and 
again  ;  when  one  grain  of  iodine  is  dissolved  in  a  drachm  of  alcohol, 
and  mixed  in  the  same  quantity  of  distilled  water  as  in  the  last  case, 
and  to  this  two  grains  of  starch,  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  water,  are 
added,  an  evident  blue  tint  is  produced  in  the  solution.  In  these 
experiments,  consequently,  the  grain  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  and 
iodine  must  have  been  divided  into  one-fifteen  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  sixtieth  of  a  grain. 

These  experiments,  however,  are  in  nowise  elucidative  of  the  posi- 
tion ; — for  although  such  minute  portions  of  chemical  agents  may 
be  detected  by  the  senses,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  they  can 
exert  a  remedial  action.  Accordingly,  it  is  affirmed  by  M.  Andral 
and  others,  that  when  the  homoeopathic  system  has  been  impartially 
tried,  it  has  not  been  found  to  succeed  in  the  manner  asserted  by  its 
supporters.  Like  the  expectant  method  in  general,  it  is  totally  in- 
efficient in  acute  cases ;  but  like  it,  where  advantage  is  to  be  de- 
rived from  trusting  to  that  recuperative  power,  which,  we  have  seen, 
is  seated  in  all  living  bodies,  and  is  too  much  neglected,  its  adoption 
is  beneficial.  This  is  one  of  the  useful  lessons,  which  the  system 
aids  in  teaching.  Another,  perhaps,  is, — the  propriety,  now  univer- 
sally admitted,  of  simplicity  in  our  perscriptions,  in  consequence  of 
the  greater  or  less  uncertainty  that  must  often  exist — where  two  or 
more  agents  are  thrown  together — ^whether  they  may  not  mutually 
modify  each  other's  action.  The  homoeopathists  believe,  that  every 
disease  carries  with  it  a  greater  susceptibility  for  the  proper  medicine ; 
and,  accordingly,  they  lay  down  the  rule,  that  only  one  simple  medi- 
cine should  be  administered  to  the  sick  at  a  time. 

One  of  the  strangest  of  the  assertions  of  Hahnemann  and  his  fol- 
lowers is — that  homoeopathic  medicines  acquire  at  each  division  or 
dilution  a  newde^ee  of  power,  by  the  rubbmg  or  shaking  to  which 
they  are  subjected,  "a  means,"  says  Hahnemann,  "of  developing 
the  inherent  virtues  of  homoeopathic  medicines  that  was  unknown 
till  my  time ;  and  which  is  so  energetic,  that  latterly  I  have  been 
forced,  by  experience,  to  reduce  the  number  of  shakes  to  two,  of 
which  I  formerly  prescribed  ten  to  each  dilution"!  !' 

Yet  homoeopathy,  with  all  its  absurdities,  enables  us  to  deduce 
rational  and  important  inferences.  Which  of  us  could  credit  that 
if  we  take  a  grain  of  flint  or  charcoal,  mix  it  with  as  much  sugar  as 
could  be  contained  in  the  hold  of  a  line-of-battle  ship,  and  give  a 
grain  of  this,  that  it  could  exhibit  any  *  potency  ;*  and  a  fortiori  that 

'  Hahnenmnn's  words  are  : — "  Dass  ich  in  den  letztern  Jahren,  dnrch  Uborzengendp  Erfah- 
rung  ^enOtltigt  ward  die  ehemals  vorj^esohriebenen  zehn  SchOttelaH'hlage  naoh  jeder  VerdQn- 
nung  bis  &ixC  zwei  einzuschriinken. " — Organon  der  JieilkuTUt^  §'2SU. 
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Bmelling  at  this  infinitesimal  quantity  of  a  powerless  agent  could 

Eossess  any  curative  property  ?  Yet  the  homoeopathist  professes  to 
elieve  this ;  and  the  dose  is  even  large  for  him.  But  if  we  reflect 
that  diet  is  carefiilljr  attended  to  ;  and  that  an  air  of  mystery  is  thrown 
around  the  new  light,  whilst  the  instinctive  actions  are  not  inter- 
fered with  by  powerfully  disturbing  influences,  we  can  as  readily 
understand,  that  a  large  mass  of  chronic  diseases  may  yield  to  it — 
especially  when  occurring  in  those  of  nervous  and  excitable  tem- 
peraments, and  whose  faith  and  confidence  are  freely  given  to  novel 
agencies,  particularly  when  shrouded  in  mystery — as  that  the  same 
class  of  affections  should  have  j^ielded  to  the  ceremonies  in  the 
ancient  temples.  The  investigation  of  this  subject  has  indeed  led  a 
distinguished,  bold,  and  independent  searcher  after  tmth,  and  an 
elevated  member  of  the  profession,  Sir  John  Forbes,  to  deductions 
strikingly  analogous  to  those  which  the  author  had  for  many  years 
promulgated.  Animadverting,  in  forcible  language,  on  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  doctrine  which  teaches,  that  the  decillionth  of  a  grain 
of  charcoal  or  oystershell  is  capable  of  producing  hundreds  of  the 
most  formidable  symptoms,  and  of  curing,  as  by  magic,  the  most 
inveterate  diseases,  whilst  we  can  take  ounces,  nay  pounds,  of  the 
very  same  substance  into  our  stomachs  with  no  other  inconvenience 
than  its  mechanical  bulk, — ^and  stating,  that  this  "  seems  so  gratui- 
tous an  outrage  to  human  reason,  that  the  mind  instinctively  recoils 
from  the  proposition," — ^he  philosophically  inquires  into  the  alleged 
cures  by  the  homoeopathists,  and  arrives  at  the  just  conclusion,  "that 
the  curative  powers  of  nature  suflice  to  explain  all  the  triumphs  of  ho- 
moeopathy ;  when  we  take  into  consideration  other  agencies  which  are 
at  the  same  time  brought  to  bear ; — as  the  much  stricter  regulation  of 
the  diet  and  regimen,  including  the  entire  omission  of  vinous  and 
other  stimulants ;  the  influence  of  the  imagination,  stimulated  by  pre- 
vious belief  in  the  potency  of  the  remedies  prescribed,  and  nourished 
by  fervent  faith,  hope,  &c.,  and  by  the  indirect  influence  of  this  faith, 
hope,  &c.,  in  inducing  patience,  so  that  time  is  allowed  for  nature  to 
work  the  cure  in  her  own  way."  Homoeopathy  has  certainly  tended 
to  impress  upon  us  still  more  strongly  the  well-known,  but  too  often 
overlooked,  truth,  that  all  diseases  do  not  require  the  employment  of 
energetic  disturbing  agents ;  and  that  many  of  them  will  proceed 
more  satisfactorily  towards  health  under  judicious  hygienic  cares, 
without  the  assistance  of  any  medicine.  Rational  therapeutics  has, 
therefore,  benefited  by  homoeopathy,  notwithstanding  the  follies  of 
the  doctrine ;  whilst  it  may  be  admitted,  that  in  special  cases  evil  has 
resulted  from  the  exclusion  of  greater  energy  of  treatment. 

Taking  into  consideration,  the  innumerable  forms  of  catarrh, 
diarrhoea,  fevers,  and  inflammations,  which  get  well  without  any  me- 
dical aid,  it  maybe  inferred,  with  Albers,  that  by  far  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  maladies  are  recovered  from  without  the  assistance  of  the 
physician.  Three-fourths  of  diseases,  Albers  thinks,  are  thus  re- 
moved ;  and  even  where  the  advice  and  prescription  of  the  physician 
are  invoked,  it  is — as  he  well  remarks — exceedingly  difficult  to  de- 
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termine,  in  special  cases,  how  much  of  this  result  has  heen  owing  to 
the  efforts  of  art. 

2.  Through  Absorption. 

The  proofs,  that  medicines  may  he  absorbed  from  the  alimentary 
canal  and  elsewhere,  in  their  entire  state,  are  as  numerous  as  they 
are  satisfactory.  It  is  but  necessary,  that  a  substance  should  possess 
the  requisite  tenuity  to  soak  through  the  coats  of  the  veins,  and  thus 
get  into  the  circulatoiy  current.  The  facts  and  arguments,  con- 
nected with  the  absorbentfunction  of  the  veins,  are  so  fully  detailed 
in  the  author's  '  Human  Physiology,'  that  a  simple  reference  to  them 
here  may  be  all  that  is  necessary.  Few  physiologists  of  the  present 
day  doubt,  that  those  vessels  are  capable  of  this  function ;  yet  it  was 
denied  by  one  therapeutical  writer.  Dr.  Chapman,  of  Philadelphia, 
that  medicines  can  pass  unchanged  into  the  venous  system,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  they  can  be  absorbed  in  their  entire  state :  the 
assertion  and  belief  are  designated  by  him  as  a  "  relic  of  the  humo- 
ral pathology;*'  and  he  aflBlrms,  "that  it  must  at  least  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  no  substance  in  its  active  state  does  reach  the  circula- 
tion, since  it  is  shown,  that  a  small  portion,  even  of  the  mildest 
fluid — as  milk,  or  mucilage,  oil,  or  pus — cannot  be  injected  into  the 
bloodvessels,  without  occasioning  the  most  fatal  consequences." 

Setting  aside  the  multitude  of  facts,  which  show,  that  substances 
may  be  absorbed  by  the  veins,  and  be  detected  by  chemical  reagents 
in  the  blood,  we  know  well,  that  they  can  be  injected  directly  into 
the  vessels  without  producing  death ;  and  that,  since  the  time  of 
Harvey  until  the  present,  the  "  infusion" — as  it  has  been  termed — 
of  medicinal  agents  into  the  blood  has  been  a  common  practice.  It 
is  asserted  to  have  been  first  employed  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  it  has  been  practised  at  the  veterinary 
school  of  Copenhagen,  with  complete  success, — the  action  of  the 
remedy  being  more  speedy,  and  the  dose  required  much  less,  when 
thus  administered.  Experiments  of  this  kind  have  confirmed  the 
well-known  but  singular  fact — already  referred  to— that  medicinal 
substances  exert  their  action  by  preference  upon  certain  parts  of  the 
body,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  been  received  into  the 
stomach.  Tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa  vomits,  and  castor  oil 
purges,  not  only  as  certainly,  but  with  much  greater  speed ;  for, 
whilst  the  former  requires  to  be  in  the  stomach  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  before  vomiting  is  excited,  it  produces  its  effects  in  two  or 
three  minutes  when  thrown  into  the  veins.  Of  late  years,  the  cus- 
tom has  been,  in  certain  diseases  and  in  numerous  experiments,  to 
load  the  bloodvessels  with  warm  water  so  as  to  induce  a  state  of 
preternatural  fulness ;  and,  in  cholera,  the  quantity  of  saline  solu- 
tion injected  has  been  enormous.  The  great,  the  necessary,  pre- 
caution appears  to  be,  that  the  fluid  should  not  be  too  viscid ;  for  it 
has  been  found,  that  thick  fluids,  such  as  oil,  or  mixtures  of  powders, 
are  unable  to  pass  through  the  pulmonaiy  capillaries,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  circulation  is  arrested,  and  death  follows :  and  within 
these  limits  the  remark  of  Professor  Chapman  is  correct.    Such  was 
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the  result  of  several  experiments  on  animals  with  powdered  sub- 
stances, undertaken  by  an  enthusiastic  physician  of  Boston — Dr.  E. 
Hale,  Jr., — who  had  nearly  fallen  a  victim  to  an  experiment  of  the 
kind  instituted  on  himself.  Dr.  Hale,  desirous  of  oDserving  the  ef- 
fects of  castor  oil  when  thus  injected,  attempted  to  pass  it  into  a  vein 
of  the  arm ;  he  experienced,  however,  considerable  difficulty  in  in- 
troducing it,  and  to  this  his  safety  has  been  ascribed.  Soon  after  the 
injection  he  felt  an  oily  taste  in  the  mouth,  which  continued  for  a 
length  of  time,  and  the  medicine  produced  great  gastric  and  intes- 
tinal disturbance. 

Again ; — much  depends  upon  the  mode  in  which  the  injection  is 
sent  in, — as  regards  velocity.  If  a  drachm  of  healthy  bile  be  sud- 
denly thrown  into  the  femoral  vein  in  a  state  of  concentration,  death 
soon  follows;  but  if  it  be  suffered  to  pass  in  very  slowly,  little  or  no 
inconvenience  results.  It  was  the  opinion  of  I^ichat,  that  if  a  bub- 
ble of  air  should  accidentally  enter  the  venous  system,  it  would  cause 
death;  but  the  experiments  of  MM.  Nysten  and  Magendie  have 
shown,  that  if  it  be  introduced  slowly,  no  unfortunate  event  need 
be  apprehended.  It  is  a  cause  of  death  after  severe  surgical  opera- 
tions, although  it  is  not  much  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
since  the  ratio  moriendiy  in  such  cases,  was  first  suspected.  Some 
animals  admit  enormous  quantities  of  air  into  the  veins  without 
perishing.  M.  Magendie  instances  the  case  of  a  horse  into  whose 
veins  he  sent,  as  rapidly  and  forcibly  as  he  was  able,  forty  or  fiftj^ 
pints  of  air  without  occasioning  immediate  death,  although  the  ani- 
mal ultimately  expired;  and  M.  Lepelletier  de  la  Sarthe  alludes  to 
similar  experiments  of  his  own  ;  from  which  he  infers,  that  the  fatal 
action  of  the  air  is  mechanical,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  prevent  the 
result  by  injecting  so  gradually,  that  the  blood  has  the  power  to 
disseminate,  and  perhaps  even  to  dissolve  the  gas,  with  sufficient 

Sromptitude  to  prevent  its  accumulation  in  the  cardiac  cavities. 
To  doubt,  then,  ought  to  exist,  that  medicines  can  be  absorbed  from 
the  stomach  or  elsewhere  in  their  entire  state,  and  that  when  once 
in  the  circulation  they  may  affect  the  great  nervous  centres,  or  pro- 
ceed with  the  current  to  act  on  those  organs  for  which  they  have  a 
special  affinity. 

It  would  seem,  moreover,  that  manjr  remedial  agents  may  act  in 
a  purely  physical  manner,  by  influencmg  the  phenomena  of  endos- 
mose.  When  the  serum  of  the  blood  is  separated  from  another 
liquid  by  means  of  an  organic  membrane,  two  currents  are  esta- 
blished through  the  membrane — the  one  from  the  serum  to  the 
liquid ;  the  other  from  the  liquid  to  the  serum.  As  a  general  rule, 
very  concentrated  solutions  of  salts  were  found  by  M.  Poiseuille  to 
cause  greater  endosmose  of  the  serum,  whilst  dilute  solutions  gave 
rise  to  endosmose  of  the  solution ;  and  for  solutions  of  a  certain  in- 
termediate strength,  the  two  currents  were  equal.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  substances,  as  muriate  of  morphia,  whose  presence 
arrests  endosmose,  by  physically  rendering  the  membrane  imperme- 
able to  either  liquid. 

The  application  of  these  facts  to  the  action  of  medicines  is  full  of 
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interest.  M.  Poiseuille  found,  that  there  was  endosmose  through 
animal  tissues  from  the  serum  of  the  Wood  to  Seidlitz  water,  and  to 
solutions  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  common  salt ;  and  this  is  known 
to  occur  when  these  substances  are  used  as  medicines ; — the  evacu- 
ations always  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  albumen.  In 
such  case,  endosmose  takes  place  from  the  serum  of  the  blood  in  the 
capillaries  of  the  intestines  to  the  saline  solution  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  but,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  action  of  saline  cathartics 
cannot  admit  of  entire  explanation  in  this  manner. 

Another  remarkable  phenomenon,  observed  by  M.  Poiseuille  and 
confirmed  by  M.  Bacchetti,  is  the  influence  exerted  by  muriate  of 
morphia  on  an  organic  membrane.  When  this  salt  is  added  to  a 
saline  solution,  it  greatly  weakens  endosmose  from  the  serum  to  the 
solution,  and  ultimately  reverses  the  direction  of  the  current.  To 
this  endosmotic  influence,  MM.  Poiseuille  and  Matteucci  are  dis- 

Sosed  to  ascribe  the  eflicacy  of  morphia  and  opium  in  checking 
iarrhoea  and  the  cathartic  effects  of  other  substances,  as  well  as  in 
causing  constipation ;  and  it,  doubtless,  ought  not  to  be  wholly 
overlooked  in  accounting  for  the  phenomena. 

The  phenomena  of  endosmose  enable  us  to  explain  the  fact,  that 
certain  poisons,  as  the  venom  of  the  viper,  and  the  curare,  can  be  in- 
troduced into  the  stomach  with  impunity;  and  that  this  is  not  owing 
to  any  change  produced  in  them  by  the  gastric  secretions,  is  shown 
by  the  circumstance,  that  if  the  curare  was  previously  subjected  to 
them  for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  it  was  as  virulent  as  ever; 
whilst  the  gastric  juice,  to  which  it  had  been  added,  retained  its  full 
digestive  powers.  The  experiments  of  MM.  Bernard  and  Pelouze 
have  demonstrated,  that  the  absence  of  poisonous  phenomena,  when 
the  poison  is  received  into  the  stomach,  is  owing  to  the  gastro-enteric 
mucous  membrane  refusing  the  penetration  of  the  poison,  although 
it  is  soluble ;  and  they  adduce  the  following  experiment  to  prove 
this.  If  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  of  a  recently  killed  animal 
be  adapted  to  an  endosmometer,  so  that  the  free  surface  faces  out- 
wardly, and  the  endosmometer  containing  sugared  water  be  placed  in 
a  watery  solution  of  curare,  endosmose,  at  the  expiration  of  three  or 
four  hours,  will  be  found  to  have  taken  place ;  yet,  the  liquid  in  the 
tube  will  exhibit  no  trace  of  curare,  as  may  be  demonstrated  by  in- 
oculating with  it.  If  the  experiment  were  allowed  to  go  on  for  a 
much  longer  period,  endosmose  of  the  poison  might  occur ;  but  the 
mucous  membrane  would  then  be  found  to  have  experienced  modi- 
fication, the  mucus  and  epithelium  being  altered ;  and  if,  instead 
of  taking  a  fresh  mucous  membrane,  one  be  chosen  that  has  expe- 
rienced change,  endosmose  of  the  poisonous  fluid  will  take  place  al- 
most instantaneously. 

Messrs.  Bernard  and  Pelouze  extended  their  examination  to  other 
mucous  membranes,  as  to  those  of  the  bladder,  nasal  fossae,  and  eyes ; 
and  with  the  same  results.  An  injection  was  kept  in  the  bladder  of 
a  dog  for  six  or  eight  hours  without  inconvenience ;  the  urine  passed 
by  the  animal  exhibiting  all  the  poisonous  properties  of  the  curare. 
One  mucous  membrane  only  they  found  excepted  from  this  immu- 
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nity — ^the  pulmonaiy.  When  the  curare  was  applied  to  it  the  same 
results  supervened  as  when  it  was  placed  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar 
tissue.  See  the  author's  Human  Physiology^  8th  edit.  p.  156,  Phila- 
delphia, 1856. 

Substances  may  be  absorbed  from  the  cutaneous  surface,  although 
this  is  infinitely  less  easv  than  from  its  prolongation,  which  consti- 
tutes the  mucous  membranes.  The  cuticle  is  a  great  obstacle  to 
absorption  ;  for  if  it  be  removed  in  any  manner,  so  that  a  substance, 
capable  of  absorption,  can  come  in  contact  with  the  vessels  of  the 
corpus  papillare,  absorption  takes  place  readily.  The  same  thing 
happens — to  a  more  limited  extent — ^if  we  force  the  substance  by 
friction  through  the  cuticle.  This  is  the  mode  in  which  we  affect 
the  system  by  means  of  mercurial  unguents.  We  select  a  part  of 
the  body  where  the  cuticle  is  thinnest,  and  continue  the  friction  until 
the  globules  of  mercury  disappear,  or  until  it  has  been  forced  through 
the  cuticle  into  contact  with  the  corpus  papillare.  The  most  un- 
doubted evidence  exists,  that  mercury  enters  the  blood.  Dr.  Colson 
detected  it  by  introducing  plates  of  polished  brass  into  the  blood, 
which  became  covered  with  a  coating  of  mercury ;  and  Dr.  Christi- 
Bon  aflSrms,  that  it  has  been  obtained  from  the  crassamentum  of 
persons  salivated,  when  no  mercury  could  be  detected  in  the  serum. 
Many  such  cases  have  been  recorded.  In  one  in  which  the  oxide 
and  the  chloride  of  mercury,  had  been  given  for  the  cure  of  invete- 
rate syphilis — lue9  inveterata — and  which  terminated  fatally.  Professor 
Albers,  of  Bonn,  found  globules  of  the  metal  in  the  lungs  and  in  the 
diploe.  Moreover,  by  means  of  the  microscope,  Dr.  Oesterlen  de- 
tected minute  globules  of  mercury  in  thei  tissues,  in  the  blood,  and 
in  the  secretions  of  men  and  animals  to  whom  mercurial  ointment 
had  been  given  internally,  and  applied  by  frictions  to  the  skin.  It 
is  maintained,  indeed,  by  M.  Melsens, — and  the  view  is  embraced 
by  Dr.  William  Budd,  Physician  to  the  Bristol  Royal  Infirmary, — 
that  in  cases  of  mercurial  and  saturnine  poisoning,  the  metallic  sub- 
stance is  in  actual  union  with  the  affected  part  or  parts,  and  is  re- 
tained there  in  the  form  of  some  insoluble  compound ;  and  the  eflicacy 
of  iodide  of  potassium  in  such  cases  is  presumed  to  be  exerted  by  its 
forming  with  the  metallic  poison  a  new  and  soluble  salt,  which  is 
set  afloat  in  the  circulation,  and  in  this  manner  eliminated  by  the 
kidneys.     The  view  is  plausible  ;  but  not  the  less  hjrpothetical. 

It  has  been  strongly  recommended,  by  Dr.  Christison,  that  diure- 
tics should  be  employed  in  dropsical  cases  by  being  rubbed  upon 
the  abdomen. 

The  method  of  administration  by  friction  is  called  the  iatraleiptic : 
the  one  which  consists  in  placing  remedies  in  contact  with  an  abraded 
or  vesicated  surface,  the  endermic.  The  latter  method  has  been  chiefly 
employed  in  recent  times ;  and  it  has  been  advised  where  it  was  con- 
ceived that  digestion  would  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  drug, — a 
succedaneum,  which,  according  to  the  peculiar  views  of  Dr.  Chap^ 
man,  would  be  wholly  inoperative,  inasmuch  as  he  considers  every 
section  of  the  absorbent  system  to  be  endowed  with  the  power  of 
digestion  and  assimilation,  and  the  lymphatics  quite  as  conspicuously 
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as  the  lacteals :  this  he  regards  as  a  provision  of  nature  to  exclude 
noxious  matters  from  the  circulation, — an  opinion  which  is  a  neces- 
sary pendant  to  his  views  regarding  the  mode  in  which  substances 
enter  the  vessels. 

Medicines  may  likewise  be  received  into  the  system,  in  their  entire 
state,  by  the  lungs.  The  whole  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  is  lined 
by  a  mucous  membrane  resembling  that  of  the  digestive  passages, 
and  as  the  substances,  which  enter  into  the  air-tubes,  are  extremely 
tenuous,  they  can  pass  with  facility  into  the  bloodvessels.  The  dif- 
ferent respirable  gases  produce  their  effects  in  this  way ;  and  hence 
the  hilarity  caused  by  the  protoxide  of  nitrogen  or  "  laughing  gas ;" 
the  anaesthesia  from  the  mhalation  of  ether  and  chloroform ;  and 
the  exciting  or  depressing  influences  produced  by  inhaling  appro- 
priate gases. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  opinion  of  Drs.  Rousseau 
and  Thomson,  that  araent  spirits  exert  their  intoxicating  influence 
by  impressing  the  nasal  nerves ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  much 
of  the  intoxicating  effect  produced  on  those  who  pump  ardent  spirits 
from  large  casks  into  small  vessels,  in  extensive  wholesale  establish- 
ments, is  owing  to  the  vapor  of  the  alcohol  entering  the  lungs  with 
the  inspired  air,  and  being  imbibed  by  the  pulmonary  vessels.  It  is 
doubtless  in  this  way,  that  miasmata — both  terrestrial  and  animal — 
exert  their  influence ; — ^their  first  impression  being  made  either  on 
the  nerves  distributed  to  the  coats  of  the  pulmonary  bloodvessels,  or 
on  the  nervous  centres,  when  carried  thither  with  the  circulatory 
fluid.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  effects  are  exhibited,  when  a 
person,  who — owing  to  previous  attacks  of  malarious  disease,  has 
been  rendered  unusually  susceptible  to  the  action  of  miasmata — is 
suWectcd  to  their  influence,. is  surprising. 

Thus  far  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  absorption  of  medicinal 
substances  in  their  entire  state.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  they 
are  decomposed  prior  to,  or  after  entering  the  circulation.  Indeed, 
the  greater  number  of  remedial  agents  undergo  change  during 
their  passage  through  the  economy,  and  their  therapeuticalagency  is 
probably  exerted  as  new  compounds.  It  is  admitted,  that  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  and  the  alkaline  sulphurets,  become  oxidized  in  the  sys- 
tem, and  are  discharged  in  the  urine  as  sulphates  and  phosphates. 
One  writer  on  Therapeutics,  already  cited — ^Dr.  Chapman — has  sup- 
posed, that  in  all  those  cases  in  which  salts  appear  to  have  entered  the 
blood  in  their  entire  state,  they  are  decomposed  in  the  stomach ;  that 
their  components  enter  the  circulation  under  the  influence  of  the  vital 
energies,  which  prevent  them  from  recombining ;  but  that,  as  soon  as 
they  reach  the  secretory  or  excretory  organs,  mey  are  thrown,  as  it 
were,  beyond  the  sphere  of  those  energies;  and  their  chemical  affini- 
ties being  brought  into  play,  they  recombine,  and  the  substance  is 
again  perceptible,  or  can  be  detected,  by  tests  in  the  excretions.  A 
satisfactory  reply  to  this  hypothesis  is,  that  such  substances  have 
actually  been  detected,  in  their  entire  state,  in  the  blood ;  and  besides, 
no  great  safety  to  the  economy  could  accrue  from  their  decomposition, 
in  many  cases,  as  the  elements  would  be  more  injurious  than  the 
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compound.  The  objections,  indeed,  to  the  view  are  signal.  When 
substances  can  pass  so  readily  into  the  vessels  by  imbibition,  there  is 
no  necessity  for  invoking  this  operose  process.  There  are,  however, 
many  medicinal  agents,  which  require  to  be  set  free  in  the  stomach 
before  they  can  act  on  that  organ.  When  certain  vegetable  substances 
are  administered,  especially  in  decoction  or  infusion,  the  parts  that 
are  susceptible  of  the  action, — ^the  mucilage,  extractive,  &c., — are  di- 
gested, whilst  the  medicinal  component  exerts  its  appropriate  agency. 
Dr.  Thomson  thinks  it  is  to  this  circumstance  that  we  may  ascribe  the 
time,  which  elapses  between  the  swallowing  of  certain  medicines,  and 
the  period  when  their  operation  becomes  apparent.  "  Thus,"  he  says, 
"  if  half  a  drachm  of  powder  of  the  root  of  ipecacuanha  be  swal- 
lowed, from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  generally  elapse  before  vomit- 
ing is  produced,  a  circumstance  which  we  may  fairly  attribute  to  the 
envelopment  of  the  emetina — the  active  constituent  of  the  ipecacu- 
anha— in  the  wax,  gum,  starch,  and  ligneous  matter  of  the  root ;  it 
cannot  exert  its  influence  until  extricated  from  these  by  the  process 
of  digestion.'*  But  this  is  not  a  happy  illustration  of  his  position,  in- 
asmuch as  the  same  length  of  time  is  required  for  the  emetic  opera- 
tion, when  ipecacuanha  is  given  in  forms  that  are  devoid  of  those 
organic  accompaniments,  as  in  the  vinum  ipecacuanhce  of  the  phar- 
macopoeias, or  in  the  various  preparations  of  its  active  ingredient — 
emetia.  Tartar  emetic,  too,  is  as  long  in  inducing  emesis,  although  it 
is  well  adapted  for  rapid  absorption,  or  for  instantaneous  action  on 
the  nerves  of  the  stomach.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter,  that  a  more  satis- 
fiictory  mode  exists  of  accounting  for  the  delay  in  the  operation  of  both 
these  useftil  drugs,  when  exhibited  for  the  purpose  of  acting  as  emetics. 
It  is  an  interesting  matter  of  inquiry  as  to  the  changes  of  a  chemical 
nature,  which  must  be  experiencedby  many  medicinal  agents  when  re- 
ceived into  the  stomach.  Although  the  precise  chemical  character  of 
the  gastric  secretions  may  not  be  considered  definitely  settled,  obser- 
vation would  appear  to  have  shown  that,  in  man,  there  is  present  free 
chlorohydric  acid,  with  chlorides,  and  phosphates,  and  albuminous 
matters  to  no  inconsiderable  amount,  especially  after  a  meal  of  animal 
food  has  been  taken.  It  is  conceived  by  Dr.  rereira,  that  whenever 
acids  are  administered  as  medicines,  they  unite  with  bases,  and  enter 
the  bloodvessels  in  such  combination ;  and,  consequently,  that  there 
can  be  no  analogy  between  the  chemical  influence  of  free  acids  added 
to  blood  after  it  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  body,  and  that  of  acids 
combined  with  bases,  which  enter  the  blood  from  the  alimentary  canal. 
Where  acids,  however,  are  administered  freely,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  they  can  meet  with  bases  in  sufficient  abundance  to  neutralize 
them;  and  so  in  regard  to  alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  and  bases  of  various 
kinds.  If  they  are  received  into  the  stomach  soon  after  eating,  and 
when  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  gastric  acids,  they  may  be  neu- 
tralized, provided  they  are  not  in  large  amount ;  but  in  other  cases, 
the  excess  of  alkali  probably  reaches  the  blood ;  and,  as  will  be  shown 
elsewhere,  may  give  occasion,  in  the  system  of  nutrition,  to  such  a 
metamorphosis  of  organic  matters  as  to  increase  the  quantity  of  solids 
contained  in  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys.   (See  Diuretics.) 
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Almost  all  writers  on  pharmacology  affirm,  that  the  acetate  of  po- 
tassa  is  decomposed  in  the  stomach, — the  acid  being  digested,  whilst 
the  alkali  passes  into  the  circulation,  combines  with  other  acids,  espe- 
cially the  carbonic,  and  is  excreted  by  the  kidneys.  From  the  experi- 
ments of  Wohler,Millon,Laveran,  and  others,  it  would  seem,  indeed, 
to  be  a  general  rule,  that  the  salts  of  potassa  and  soda  formed  by  an 
organic  acid  are  transformed  into  carbonates.  In  the  dyspeptic,  attect- 
ed  with  unusual  predominance  of  acid,  any  alkaline  carbonate  taken 
into  the  stomach  excites  effervescence  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
added  to  the  chlorohydric  or  acetic  acid  out  of  the  body.  Nitrate  of 
silver  is  a  substance  which  can  rarely  or  never  enter  the  circulation 
unchanged.  It  is  possessed  of  caustic  properties,  and  is  often  used  to 
destroy  fungous  granulations  in  wounds  and  ulcers.  When  applied 
in  such  cases,  the  nitrate  is  decomposed  by  the  animal  matter  with 
which  it  is  made  to  come  in  contact ;  and  the  oxide  of  silver,  by  expo- 
sure to  the  air,  becomes  black.  If  the  salt,  too,  be  taken  internally,  for 
any  length  of  time,  it  is  apt  to  produce  a  leaden  hue  of  the  surface. 
"Now  it  is  evident,"  says  Dr.  Thomson,  "that  this  effect  could  not 
take  place  if  the  nitrate  of  silver  were  not  taken  into  the  circulation 
in  an  undecomposed  state :  for,  if  the  nitrate  were  decomposed  in  the 
stomach,  and  converted  into  muriate  of  silver,  this  is  an  insoluble  salt, 
and  consequently  not  fitted  to  be  taken  up  by  the  absorbents.  But  if 
we  admit,  that  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  taken  into  the  circulation  in  its 
undecomposed  state,  we  cam  readily  explain  the  manner  of  its  decom- 
position by  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  skin,  and  its  deposition  in  the 
rete  raucosum  in  the  state  of  an  insoluble  muriate,  which  would  neces- 
sarily render  any  tinge,  communicated  by  it  to  the  skin,  permanent.*' 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  nitrate  can  escape  decomposition  from 
the  chlorohydric  acid  always  existing  in  the  healthy  stomach,  as  well 
as  from  the  chloride  of  soaium,  which  is  present  in  the  humors.  It 
is  probable,  indeed,  that,  in  the  small  quantity  in  which  it  is  admi- 
nistered internalljr,  it  never  enters  the  circulation  in  the  state  of  ni- 
trate, but  always  in  that  of  chloride  ;  which, — as  Dr.  Thomson  pro- 
perly remarks,— is  insoluble ;  but  this  would  not  seem  to  be  an  in- 
superable obstacle  to  its  absorption.  The  insoluble  chloride  of  silver, 
rendered  soluble  perhaps — as  will  be  seen  hereafter — ^by  the  alkaline 
chlorides  in  the  gastric  secretions,  enters  the  bloodvessels,  passes  to 
the  surface,  is  deposited  in  the  corpus  papillare,  and — under  the  in- 
fluence of  light — ^is  converted  from  a  white  to  a  dark  violet  color, — 
an  effect  which  can  be  easily  demonstrated  by  exposing  chloride  of 
silver  to  light,  out  of  the  body.  Moreover,  in  experiments  by  Pro- 
fessor Oesterlen,  in  which  powdered  charcoal  and  other  insoluble 
substances  were  administered  to  animals  for  five  or  six  days  in  suc- 
cession, minute  particles  of  those  substances  were  distinctly  detected 
in  the  blood  of  the  mesenteric  veins.  Similar  results  were  obtained 
by  Eberhard,  and  by  Mensonides,  and  Bonders,  not  only  with  char- 
coal, but  also  with  sulphur  and  starch ;  the  latter  of  which,  was  de- 
tected in  the  blood  by  iodine.  It  is  difficult  to  assign  a  plausible 
explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  these  substances  pass  through  the 
coats  of  the  vessels ;  but  the  fitcts,  if  admitted,  militate  against  the 
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proposition  of  M.  Mialhe,  that  every  remedy  must  be  soluble,  or  sus- 
ceptible of  becoming  so,  in  the  fluids  of  the  living  body,  before  it  can 
be  absorbed.  To  his  general  propositions  on  this  matter,  there  can, 
however,  be  no  objection.  If  a  medicine  is  soluble,  and  not  decom- 
posed by  the  fluids  of  the  alimentary  canal,  it  is  absorbed  at  once ; 
but  if  insoluble,  it  requires  the  intervention  of  the  acids,  alkalies,  or 
saline  compounds  contained  in  the  digestive  fluids,  in  order  to  enable 
it  to  enter  the  vessels.  In  this  mode,  metals,  the  greater  number  of 
metallic  oxides,  and  certain  salts,  are  dissolved  by  the  gastric  acids ; 
the  metalloids,  the  insoluble  acids,  certain  insoli^le  salts,  oils,  resins, 
balsams,  &c.,  are  rendered  soluble  by  the  alkaline  matters  in  the  in- 
testinal fluid ;  whilst  other  insoluble  salts,  as  calomel,  sulphate  of  lead, 
chloride  of  silver,  are  acte4  on  and  dissolved  by  the  alkaline  chlo- 
rides, which  are  present  throughout  the  whole  alimentary  tract. 

Still,  as  regards  the  precise  changes  experienced  by  remedial  agents 
when  they  first  come  in  contact  with  the  living  solids  and  the  blood, 
we  have  much  to  learn.  Notwithstanding,  indeed,  the  labors  of  re- 
cent medical  therapeutical  inquirers,  there  is  truth  in  the  remark  of 
Dr.  Pereira,  that,  "  for  the  greater  number  of  medicines  accurate  ob- 
servations are  still  wanting :  and  we  form  our  opinions  of  the  nature 
of  the  changes  principally  by  analogy,  aided,  in  particular  cases,  by 
some  isolated  fact." 

Corrosive  chloride  of  mercuiy  sometimes  undergoes  a  conversion 
of  great  interest  to  the  toxicologist.  It  may  happen,  that  a  person 
has  been  poisoned  by  it,  and  yet  there  may  be  no  evidence  of  the  pre- 
sence of  anything  in  the  intestinal  canal,  except  the  mild  chloride  or 
calomel.  In  sucn  case,  how  are  we  to  know,  whether  the  mild  chlo- 
ride be  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  the  corrosive  chloride,  or 
whether  the  person  may  not  have  taken  the  mild  chloride  a  short 
time  prior  to  dissolution.  When  the  corrosive  chloride  meets  with 
albuminous  matters,  it  is  decomposed  h^  them,  and  is  converted 
into  mild  chloride;  and  if  the  decomposition  has  been  produced  by 
the  animal  matter  of  the  coats  of  the  intestines,  it  will  be  found  in- 
timately united  with  them ;  whilst  if  the  mild  chloride  has  been  taken 
prior  to  dissolution,  it  may  be  observed  lying  upon  the  mucous  sur- 
fece,  and  in  no  way  amalgamated  with  it. 

If  we  force  mercury  through  the  skin,  we  can  affect  the  salivary 

f  lands,  and  whilst  the  system  is  pervaded  by  it,  a  gold  watch  exhibits, 
y  a  white  coating,  that  the  mercury  is  exhalea  by  the  cutaneous 
surface.  In  like  manner,  if  blue  pill,  or  calomel,  be  administered 
in  adequate  quantity  internally,  the  watch  will  be  equally  coated  by 
the  mercuiy.  We  do  not  know  the  exact  condition  of  the  exhaled 
metal  in  these  cases ;  whether,  in  the  case  of  the  mercurial  ointment 
and  blue  pill,  it  be  still  oxide, — ^in  the  state  of  calomel,  still  mild 
chloride ; — or  whether,  in  all  these  instances,  it  be  not  decomposed, 
and  given  off*  in  the  form  of  mercurial  vapor.  The  fact,  that  me- 
tallic mercury  has  been  detected  in  the  bodies  of  such  as  have  died 
under  its  influence,  leads  us  to  presume,  that  the  metal  mav  be  re-^ 
duced,  and  exhaled  in  the  form  of  vapor,  so  as  to  occasion  the  coat- 
ing in  question. 
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Examination  of  the  urine  demonstrates  what  salts  pass  into  the 
mass  of  blood  without  experiencing  change :  and  what  others  are  al- 
ways decomposed  before  or  after  entering  the  bloodvessels.  MM. 
Trousseau  and  Reveil  classify,  as  follows,  the  substances,  which  in 
the  existing  state  of  science  are  known  to  be  eliminated  by  the  urine. 
First.  Substances,  which  pass  into  the  urine  without  any  or  scarcely  any 
change.  Carbonate  and  nitrate  of  potassa  and  of  soda ;  sulpho- 
cyanuret,  cyanuret  and  ferro-cyanuret  of  potassium  (detected  in  60 
minutes);  borate  of  soda;  chlorides  of  barium,  calcium,  &c. — Colorina 
matters.  Indigo,  madder  (in  from  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes) ;  rhubarb 
(in  twenty  minutes) ;  gamboge  (in  twenty-five  minutes) ;  black  cher- 
ries (in  forty-five  minutes);  elderberries  (in  seventy-five  minutes); 
volatile  oils,  of  turpentine  (violet  odor),  of  valerian,  saffron,  garlic, 
castor,  and  asparagus.  Secondly.  Substances  which  pass  into  the 
urine  in  a  state  of  combination.  Sulphur,  phosphorus,  iodine  (in  five 
minutes);  the  sulphuric,  sulphhydnc,  iodhydric,  gallic,  and  benzoic 
acids,  &c.  Thirdly.  Substances  that  are  decomposed.  The  alkaline 
salts  of  vegetable  acids,  which  are  transformed  into  carbonates. 

When  substances  enter  the  blood  by  absorption,  if  they  can  chemi- 
cally combine  with  any  of  the  principles  of  tnat  fluid,  they  probably 
do  so ;  but  this  is  not  accomplished  so  readily  as  might  be  presumed, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  organic  matter,  which  interferes  largely  with 
the  ordinary  aflinities.  Out  of  the  body,  we  have  full  opportunity 
for  witnessing  the  changes  induced  by  the  gases,  and  by  various 
agents  on  the  blood  prior  to  coagulation.  They  are  striking;  audit 
has  been,  too  hastily  perhaps,  inferred  that  similar  changes  must  be 
produced  when  the  same  agents  are  applied,  in  the  same  state  of  con- 
centration, to  the  blood  whilst  circulating  in  the  vessels;  and  that  it 
the  pabulum  of  the  difierent  nutritive  processes  be  modified,  the  func- 
tions of  secretion  and  nutrition  must  be  importantly  modified  also. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  inference  in 
regard  to  the  action  of  medicines  from  their  chemical  qualities ;  for 
whilst  it  often  happens,  that  analogous  substances — as  the  mineral 
acids — act  alike,  the  contrary  is  observed  in  the  cases  of  morphia 
and  quinia.  On  the  other  hand,  substances,  that  are  very  unlike — 
as  castor  oil  and  sulphur — ^have  analogous  action,  when  taken  inter- 
nally. In  a  series  of  experiments  instituted  by  Dr.  Blake,  late  of 
St.  Louis,  he  was  Jed  to  infer,  that,  when  introduced  into  the  blood, 
liie  salts  of  the  same  base  appear  to  exert  the  same  effect  on  the 
animal  economy ;  and  farther  researches  led  him  to  the  fancied  dis- 
coveiT  of  a  "  law,"  that  all  isomorphous  substances,  when  intro- 
duced into  the  blood,  produce  analogous  effects,  and  give  rise  to 
the  same  reactions  in  the  economy ;  in  other  words,  that  the  reac- 
tions, which  take  place  between  the  elements  of  the  living  body  and 
inorganic  compounds,  are  not  governed  by  the  ordinary  chemical 
properties  of  those  substances,  but  depend  on  certain  properties  they 
possess  connected  with  their  isomorphous  relations. 

One  of  the  phenomena  observed  by  him  was  the  connection 
between  the  physiological  action  of  substances  and  their  isomor- 
phous relations  to  the  elements  of  the  blood.    He  found,  that  those 
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substances,  which  exist  in  the  blood  or  have  isomorphous  relations 
with  its  elements,  have  the  least  marked  reactions.  "  The  salts  of 
palladium,  platinum,  and  baryta  are  those  which  prove  fatal  in  the 
smallest  doses  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  under  an  isomorphous 
point  of  view,  these  three  substances  are  those  which  have  the  least 
analogy  with  the  elements  that  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  ani- 
mal solids  and  fluids.  On  the  other  hand,  arsenic,  which  might 
have  been  supposed  to  be  rapidly  fatal,  is  so  inert,  when  introduced 
into  the  blood,  that  it  will  not  speedily  produce  death,  unless,  in- 
deed, it  is  injected  in  quantities  sufficient  to  directly  coagulate  the 
blood;** — and  he  adds — that  "  it  remains  for  future  experiments  to 
determine  if  this  is  owing  to  its  being  isomorphous  with  one  of  the 
elements  of  the  fluids  and  solids,  the  phosphorous." 

The  results  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Blake  are  of  much  interest;  and  the 
line  of  direction  he  has  pursued  in  his  inquiries  is  certainly  well  wor- 
thy the  attention  of  the  physiologist.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that 
from  certain  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Nunneley,  on  ansesthetic 
agents,  he  draws  the  conclusion,  "  that  substances  which  are  isome- 
ric, or  nearly  so,  but  very  dissimilar  in  physical  and  chemical  pro- 
Eerties,  are  also  so  in  physiological ;  as  witness  several  of  the  pure 
ydrocarbons,  which,  though  very  similar  in  composition,  are  very 
difierent  in  properties." 

The  difference  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  absorption  of  medi- 
cinal agents  is  accomplished  is  great.  It  is  dependent  upon  the  de- 
gree of  distension  of  the  vessels,  and  on  the  existence  or  absence  of 
erethism  in  the  part  If  polysemia  or  vascular  fulness  exists,  absorp- 
tion is  tardily  effected ;  but  if  bloodletting  be  premised,  the  sub- 
stance speedily  passes  through  the  coats  of  the  bloodvessels,  and 
enters  the  circulation.  In  some  experiments  by  M.  Magendie,  in 
which  water  was  injected  into  the  vessels,  so  as  to  produce  a  state 
of  artificial  plethora,  and  the  fluid  was  thrown  into  a  serous  cavity, 
it  was  found,  that  whilst  the  state  of  plethora  existed  none  of  the 
fluid  entered  the  circulation ;  but  when  blood  was  drawn  from  a 
vein,  the  fluid  in  the  serous  cavity  rapidly  disappeared  under  the 
eye  of  the  observer,  by  soaking  through  the  coats  of  the  vessels,  and 
entering  the  circulatorjr  current.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  those  active 
effusions  or  transudations  into  serous  cavities,  which  constitute 
dropsies,  bloodletting  may  be  a  philosophical  and  energetic  remedj. 

If  the  vessels  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal  be  in 
a  state  of  hypersemia,  the  aigestive  and  other  absorptions  are  no 
longer  accomplished.  This  is  probably  the  case  in  malignant  cho- 
lera, in  which  the  watery  portions  of  the  blood  are  exhaled,  until  that 
fluid  is,  in  many  cases,  left  so  thick,  as  to  be  unable  to  pass  along 
the  vessels,  and  this,  notwithstanding  nutritive  fluids  may  have  been 
constantly  and  freely  taken.  It  is  on  this  account,  also,  that  there 
is  frequently  so  much  difficulty  in  affecting  gastro-enteritic  patients 
with  mercury.  In  the  last  stages  of  many  of  the  bilious  and  tj^phoid 
forms  of  fever,  the  absorbent  function  of  the  intestines  is  almost 
annihilated,  in  consequence  of  the  hyperaemic  condition  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  digestive  tube.  The  non-absorption  of  calomel 
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in  these  cases,  M.  Miaihe  ascribes  to  the  intestinal  fluid  containing 
less  of  the  alkaline  chlorides,  and,  therefore,  to  less  corrosive  subh- 
mate  being  formed;  but  the  difficulty  ajpplies  to  even  the  most  solu- 
ble articles  ;  and  is,  doubtless,  in  part,  if  not  mainly,  owing  to  the 
fulness  of  the  small  vessels  forming  an  obstacle  to  endosmotic  action* 

Whenever  a  medicinal  substance  is  received  into  the  blood,  it  can 
scarcely  fail  to  modify  the  condition  of  the  fluid.  Certain  poisons, 
as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  appear  to  so  far  destroy  its  character,  as 
to  prevent  the  ordinary  changes  that  supervene  when  it  is  removed 
from  a  vessel.  In  the  language  of  some  pathologists,  they  produce 
necrcemia  or  death  of  the  blood, — it  being  assumed  by  them,  that 
the  blood,  like  the  living  solids,  is  possessed  of  life.  Somatic  death 
is,  however,  produced,  in  all  probability,  by  the  specific  affinity  be- 
tween the  poison  and  one  or  other  of  the  great  vital  centres  ;  for, 
experiments  appear  to  show,  that  whilst  certain  deleterious  agents 
have  especial  affinity  for,  and  action  upon,  the  heart,  the  great  centre 
of  all  circulatory  movement ;  others  act,  by  preference,  on  the  great 
dispensers  of  nervous  influence,  and,  through  the  noxious  impres- 
sion made  on  the  vesicular  centre  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  put  a 
stop  to  respiration.  Experiments  on  blood  removed  from  the  living 
vessels  demonstrate  the  manifest  effects  of  substances,  like  the  neu- 
tral salts,  on  the  coagulation  of  that  fluid,  and  it  would  seem  fair 
to  infer,  that  some  change  must  be  produced  in  it  whilst  circulating 
in  the  vessels ;  yet  we  should  not  be  justified  in  inferring,  that  the 
same  changes  occur  in  the  two  cases.  We  know,  indeed,  that  laree 
quantities  of  saline  substances  majr  be  iry ected  into  the  vessels  wifli- 
out  any  great  disturbance  of  function.  Unfortunately,  almost  all  the 
observations  that  have  been  made  necessarily  apply  to  blood  out  of 
the  vessel,  which  is  no  longer  in  the  same  condition  as  when  in  it. 
That  the  blood  is,  however,  capable  of  being  modified  bv  substances 
received  into  it,  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  action  of  Eutrophics — 
a  class  of  medicinal  agents,  which — ^as  will  be  seen  hereafter — pro- 
duce their  effect  by  being  absorbed  into  the  bloodvessels,  proceeding 
to  the  tissues,  and  modifying  the  action  of  the  cells  engaged  in  nutri- 
tion, the  chemical  agents  administered  being  subsequently  detected 
in  the  secretion  of  one  of  the  great  depuratory  organs, — the  kidney. 

We  have  much,  however,  to  learn,  in  regard  to  the  mode  in  which 
medicinal  agents  are  affected  whilst  in  the  organism.  From  the  re- 
sults of  the  observations  of  M.  CI.  Bernard,  it  is  evident,  as  he  re- 
marks, that  this  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  general  law.  He  found, 
in  numerous  experiments,  that  certain  soluble  substances,  circula- 
ting in  the  economy  without  giving  rise  to  any  unpleasant  symptom, 
produce  two  orders  of  remarkable  phenomena.  First.  Some  sub- 
stances never  pass  into  certain  secretions ;  yellow  prussiate  of  potassa, 
and  cane  and  grape  sugars,  for  example;  whilst  others  appear  in  all 
the  secretions,  but  with  different  degrees  of  rapidity, — iodide  of  po- 
tassium, for  example.  Secondly.  Certain  of  these  substances  are 
eliminated  completely  and  rapidly,  by  the  urine, — the  yellow  prus- 
siate, and  sugars,  for  example;  whilst  others  are  eliminated,  ^n  part 
only,  by  the  urine,  and  may  remain  in  the  organism,  and  exhibit 
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themselves  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  in  other  secretions.  Iodide 
of  potassium  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  prolonged  sojourn  of 
soluble  substances  in  the  organism,  which — M.  Bernard  suggests — 
is  doubtless  increased  by  the  eliminated  portion,  found  in  the  saliva, 
instead  of  being  thrown  out  of  the  body,  passing  into  the  stomach, 
whence  it  is  taken  into  the  circulation;  again  separated  in  the  saliva; 
and  the  same  succession  of  actions  beinff  ofttimes  repeated. 

The  result  of  all  his  observations  leads  M.  Bernard  to  conclude, 
fir9t^  that  experiments  made  with  one  saline  substance  can  teach  no- 
thing in  regard  to  another,  seeing  that  nothing  a  priori  could  lead 
to  the  inference,  that  iodide  of  potassium,  and  yellow  prussiate  of 
potassa, — salts  equally  soluble,  as  regards  their  passage  into  the  se- 
cretions, and  their  elimination — ^would  present  differences  so  mark- 
ed ;  and  secondly y  that  special  researches  are  necessary  for  each  sub- 
stance to  establish  its  physiological  history;  whicn  must  be  inti- 
mately associated  with  its  mode  of  therapeutical  action. 

Such  are  the  chief  modes  in  which  medicinal  agents  exert  their 
influence  on  the  human  economy. 

L  Their  action  may  be  altogether  direct  or  local. 

n.  It  may  be  general — ^through  local  influence. 

1.  By  means  of  the  nerves. 

2.  By  absorption. 

II.  CLASSIFICATION  07  MEDICINES. 

The  unbounded  credulity,  which  at  one  time  prevailed  regarding 
the  effects  of  drugs,  and  which  so  long  disfigured  the  science  of 
medicine,  has  greatly  diminished,  and  we  observe  less  and  less  of 
the  old  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  adaptation  of  particular  drugs  to 
particular  cases  of  disease.  The  practice  has  become  more  rational; 
and  well-tried  agents  are  now  mainly  relied  on.  Still,  many  super- 
fluities exist  in  the  lists  of  the  materia  medica,  which  miffht,  with 
much  propriety,  be  dispensed  with  ;  and  time  will  accomplish  this. 
The  plan  now  is, — to  discover  the  seat  and  nature  of  the  diseased 
action,  and  to  adopt  a  remedy,  whose  properties  are  known  to  the 
exigency, — locally ^  or  generallvy  as  the  case  may  require.  We  have 
no  agents,  that  are  possessed  of  specific  properties,  which  are  ex- 
erted with  unvarying  uniformity  on  disease.  Their  action  is  modi- 
fied by  numerous  circumstances.  A  cathartic  may,  in  one  case,  ex- 
cite emesis  in  place  of  catharsis;  and,  in  another,  an  emetic  may 
excite  catharsis  rather  than  emesis ;  whilst  the  vfor A.%  febrifuge^  anti- 
tpcismodiey  &c.,  are  mere  terms  tojexpress  the  secondary  result  of  some 
agent  on  the  vital  solid.  It  is  in  consequence  of  medicines  possess- 
ing no  specific — no  uniform — influence,  that  so  much  skill  and  at- 
tention are  required  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  At  one  time  it  was 
supposed,  that  certain  drugs  are  specifically  adapted  to  combat  cer- 
tain morbid  conditions,  but  the  belief,  except  with  the  homoeopa- 
ihists,  is  now  exploded,  and  even  mercuir — ^the  panacea  of  some — 
is  denied  to  possess  any  such  power,  ana  its  action  is  more  ration- 
ally accounted  for. 
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From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  appear  that,  although  we  may  be 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  medicinal  properties  of  a  drug, 
and  although  these  properties  may  be  essentially  the  same,  the 
agency,  exerted  by  it,  may  be  different  according  to  the  precise  cha- 
racter of  the  disease,  and  according  to  the  age,  sex,  temperament, 
&c.,  of  the  patient.  Were  these  points  determinate,  we  could  always 
calculate  with  certainty  what  would  be  the  precise  action  of  any 
medicinal  agent. 

With  regard  to  the  parts  of  the  frame  on  which  medicines  act,  we 
may  affirm,  that  they  are  capable  of  affecting  every  tissue  and  every 
function — directly  or  indirectly.  Like  other  influences  which  sur- 
round the  body,  and  are  perpetually  impressing  it  in  some  mode  or 
other,  remedial  agents  can  act  upon  the  living  organs  so  as  to  modify 
every  function.  Ultimately,  however,  tbey  must  all  affect  the  same 
great  vital  property  of  contractility j  irritability y  incitability^  or  excita- 
bilitt/y  whichsoever  we  may  term  it,  which  is  seated  in  every  living 
tissue.  Under  the  influence  of  this  vital  property,  kept  in  action 
by  appropriate  stimuli,  all  the  functions  are  accomplished,  and,  when 
these  stimuli  are  in  a  certain  decree,  are  accomplished  in  health  ; 
but  if,  from  any  cause,  the  vital  force  becomes  exalted  or  depressed 
below  the  healthy  standard,  disease  results  ;  and  such  disease  may 
be  one  of  increased  or  of  diminished  action.  Medicinal  agents,  which, 
in  this  way,  exalt  the  vital  activity  of  the  body,  are  excitants  ; — such 
as  diminish  it  are  sedatives  ;  and  we  may,  consequently,  with  pro- 
priety, class  all  agents,  that  are  useful,  or  that  are  not  wholly  inert, 
either  as  excitants^  or  as  sedatives. 

The  subject  of  the  classificationofmedicinal  agents  will,  however, 
require  a  little  farther  consideration.  The  advantages  of  classification 
in  science  are  obvious.  The  relations  of  articles  to  each  other  are,  in 
this  way,  exhibited  so  as  to  impress  the  memory,  and  to  fiacilitate 
the  investigations  of  the  student ;  but  in  no  branch  of  science  is  it 
applicable  under  more  difficulties  than  in  Therapeutics,  provided  we 
are  desirous  of  establishing  such  classification  on  the  precise  opera- 
tion of  medicinal  agents;  whilst  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  form 
a  natural  classification  of  them,  founded  simply  on  the  three  great 
ki  ngdoms  of  nature  to  which  they  belong.  Both  these  modes  of  classi- 
fication, termed  respectively  the  Therapeutical  and  the  Natural  His- 
toricalj  have  been  detailed  in  all  their  varieties  in  works  on  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics.  Classifications  of  medicinal  agents,  based 
on  their  operation,  are  numerous,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  no  means 
satisfactory.  Immense  labor,  and,  of  course,  valuable  time,  have 
been  spent  upon  the  subject,  without  much  fruit.  It  has  been  al- 
ready said,  that  all  remedial  agents,  which  are  possessed  of  activity, 
must  belong  to  one  of  two  classes, — stimulants  or  excitants,  and  seda- 
tives ;  we  must  except,  however,  certain  agents,  whose  effects  are 
purely  chemical  or  mechanical,  or  which  are  not  employed  to  effect 
any  changes  in  the  living  tissue.  Perhaps  the  best  of  all  classifi- 
cations would  be  one  founded  upon  the  agency  exerted  on  the  dif- 
ferent tissues;  but  this  arrangement,  in  the  present  state  of  science, 
is  by  no  means  easy;  and,  moreover,  the  action  of  medicines  is  so 
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associated  with  certain  terms, — as  narcotics,  tonics,  sedatives,  &c., 
employed  to  denote  certain  operations,  which  they  are  esteemed  capa- 
ble of  producing,  that,  to  abandon  them,  would  be  to  throw  obsta- 
cles in  the  path  of  the  student,  without  the  ultimate  advantage  ac- 
cruing to  him  of  possessing  a  better  knowledge  of  the  modus  operandi 
of  medicines,  than  when  a  classification,  somewhat  resembling  those 
usually  embraced,  is  adopted.  The  classification  of  M.  Barbier  is 
founded  upon  the  tissues  affected,  but  it  is  extremely  incomplete, 
and  unsatisfactory,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  impracticability  ex- 
perienced by  him  of  grouping  the  various  agents  under  appropriate 
neads,  his  last  unmeaning  division  is,  of  course,  a  large  one. 


M.   BARBIER  S   CLASSIFICATION. 

'  Which  streDgthen  the  tissue  of  organs,    . 

Which  stimulate  the  tissue  of  organs,     . 

Which  relax  the  tissue  of  organs,  . 
Which  moderate  too  great  activity  of  organs,  . 
Mbdiciksb   J  Which  diminish  cerebral  life, 

Which  irritate  the  inner  surface  of  the  intestines. 
Which  irritate  the  gastro^uodenal  surface  especially, 
Which  disturb  the  natural  movements  of  the  intestines. 
Whose  modus  operandi  is  not  determined,  or  which  ') 
cannot  be  included  in  the  preceding  classes.  J 


Tonici, 

Excitants. 

Diffusibhi. 

Enwlluntt, 

Temperanti, 

Narcotics. 

Purgatives, 

Emetics. 

Laxatives. 


10.  JneertcB  udis. 


One  of  the  most  modem  classifications  is  that  of  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson, 
founded  upon  the  classifications  of  Dr.  Thomas  Young  and  Dr. 
Murray.  It,  also,  is  liable  to  the  objections,  which  must  apply  to 
all  attempts  to  reduce  the  multitude  of  medicinal  agents  to  anything 
like  a  scientific  arrangement,  as  well  as  to  others,  which  appertain 
to  it  exclusively. 

It  is  as  follows : — 


DR.   A.   T.   THOMSON  S   CLASSIFICATION. 

I.   VITAL  AQSMT8. 

A.  Influencing  the  body  generally : 

a. — By  operating  directly  upon  the  nervous  system. 

♦  Increasing  action^ Excitants. 

CPrimanly,      ^  Sedatives. 
*♦  Diminishing  actum,       .        .        .        .       < 

(  Secondarily, 


b. — On  the  Muscular  and  Sanguiferous  systems : 
c. — On  the  Secerning  system : 


i  Refrigerants. 

{  Narcotics. 

I  Antispasmodics. 

Tonics. 

Astringents. 

Errhines. 

Sialagogues. 

Expectorants. 

Emetics. 

Cathartics. 

Diuretics. 

Emmenapogues. 

Diaphoretics. 
B. — Influencing  the  body  solely  by  their  action  on  the  part  to  which 

they  are  applied  :  Epispastics. 

a.  Rubefacients, 

b.  Vesicants, 

c.  JictuaX  eauterants. 
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II.   OHIMIOAL  AOINTS. 

▲. — Influencing  the  state  of  the  body,  or  it^  contents,  by  their  chemi- 
cal properties : 

*  jicting  on  the  tur/aetj Escharotics. 

a.  Potential  eauteranti. 
Antacids. 
Antalkalies. 
Antiseptics. 
Antilithics. 


**  On  the  contents  of  eavUieM,   .... 

in.  MIOHANIOAL    AGSNTS. 


Demulcents. 
Diluents. 


To  the  tliree  great  divisions  of  Dr.  Thomson  no  objection  need  be 
urged  ;  but  when  the  diflferent  subdivisions,  and  the  ascribed  modu9 
operandi  of  many  of  the  classes  are  considered,  much  room  is  found 
for  difterence  of  sentiment.  It  may  be  observed  by  anticipation,  that 
there  is  no  adequate  ground  for  placing  Hxcitants  amongst  those 
agents  that  operate  directly  on  the  nervous  system;  and  Tonics 
amongst  those  that  act  on  the  muscular  and  sanguiferous  system ; 
nor  is  it  readily  seen,  how  Upiapastics  can  be  regarded  as  the  only 
agents,  that  influence  the  body  solely  bv  their  action  on  the  part  to 
wnich  they  are  applied.  The  class  ot  AnthelminticSy  which  could 
not  have  fallen  conveniently  under  any  of  Dr.  Thomson's  subdivi- 
sions— with  the  views,  which  he  probably  entertained,  of  the  mode 
in  which  their  therapeutical  agency  is  exerted — ^has  been  wholly 
omitted ;  and  although  anthelmintic  virtues  are  assigned  to  the  or- 
dinary medicinal  agents,  that  are  conceived  to  possess  such  virtues, 
when  these  agents  are  referred  to  under  other  heads, — it  is  singular, 
that  the  class  is  neither  mentioned  in  the  table,  nor.in  the  body  of  the 
work.  *It  seems  to  have  altogether  escaped  Dr.  Thomson's  attention. 

In  the  last  edition  of  his  valuable  "  Encyclopaedia  of  Materia  Me- 
dica,*'  for  so  the  work  has  been  appropriately  termed  by  him.  Dr. 
Pereira  has  attempted — ^to  employ  his  own  diffident  expression — a 
new  physiological  classification  of  the  articles  composing  the  Materia 
Medica,  but  has,  at  the  same  time,  stated  his  conviction  of  the  insu- 
perable difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory  and  unobjectionable 
arrangement  of  medicines  on  a  physiological  basis.  His  classification 
— ^partly  founded  on  some  of  the  modern  German  arrangements — ^has 
the  merit  of  bringing  together  systematically  the  most  important 
agents,  although  welMounded  doubts  may  exist  as  to  the  propriety 
of  positions,  which  he  has  assigned  to  individual  articles ;  and  still 
more  so  as  to  the  necessity  of  many  of  the  subordinate  heads  intro- 
duced by  him. 

DR.  PEREIRA'S  CLASSIFICATION. 

i  Mechanical  antidotes. 
Dentifrices. 
Caustics. 
ChlmlKtidote,. 
Disinfectants. 

Class  ni.  Topical  remedies  acting  dynamically,    j  E^'oirents. 
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Class  IV.  Haematics 
or  remedies  acting  on 
tlie  blood. 


a.  Physically. 


6.  Chemically. 


c.  Dynamically. 


Class  V.  Pneumatics  or  remedies  acting  on  the 
organs  of  respiration. 


Class  VT.  Neurotics 
or  remedies  acting  on 
the  nervous  system. 


1.  Cerebro-spinals. 


2.  Ganglionics. 


Class  VII.  Cceliacs  or  remedies  acting  on  the 
digestive  organs. 


{Diluents. 
Inspissants. 
'Span£eTnics  or  impoyerishers  of  the 
blood. 

a.  Thirst-quenching  and  refrigerant. 

b.  Resolvents  or  iiquefacients. 

1.  Alkalines. 

2.  Salines. 

3.  lodics  and  bromics. 

4.  Sulphurosa. 

5.  Mercurialia  et  antimonialia. 
e.  Antispasmodic. 

d.  Plumbeous  or  saturnine. 
Hcematinics  or  enricbers  of  the  blood. 

Affecting  the  muscles  of  respiration. 
Affecting  the  aerian  membrane. 
Diminishing  the  want  of  breath. 
Influencing  the  calorific  functions. 
^  Refrigerants. 

1.  Affecting  the  mind  ;  phrenics. 

2.  Affecting  sensibility ;  (esthetics. 

a.  Strengthening   itj    hypersssthe- 
tics. 

b.  Lowering  it ;  aneesthetics. 

3.  Affecting  voluntary  and  reflex  spi- 

nal movements ;  cinetics. 
0.  Affecting  the  tonicity  of  mus- 
cles. 

aa.  Augmenting  it;  tonics. 

bb.  Depressing  it ;  relaxants. 

b.  Affecting  the  irritability  of  mus- 

cles. 
aa.  Augmenting  it ;  spastica. 
bb.  Diminishing  it;  paralytica. 

c.  Affecting  volition. 

d.  Affecting  the  reflex  spinal  func- 
tions. 

4.  Affecting  sleep ;  hypnics. 
a.  Causing  it ;  hypnotics. 

6.  Preventing  it ;  agrypnotics. 
1.  Affecting  the  heart  and  arteries, 
a.  Exciting  them  ;  stimtilants. 
aa.  Ethereo-oily  vegetables. 
66.  Resinous, 
ce.  Ammoniacal  and  empyreu- 

matic. 
dd.  Animal  excretions. 
H.  Phosphorus. 
ff.  Spirituous  and  etherial. 
6.  Depressing  them  ;  sedantia. 
^2.  Affectmg  the  alimentary  canal. 

1.  Enterics;  anthelmintics. 

2.  Hepatics. 

3.  Splenics. 

^4.  Sialics  and  pancreatics. 
1.  Errhines. 


Class  Vni.  Eccritics 
or  remedies  acting  on 
the  excement  system. 


1.  Augmenting  secre- 
tion. 


2.  Expectorants. 

3.  Emetics. 

4.  Cathartics. 
6.  Diaphoretics. 

6.  Sialagogues. 

7.  Cholagogues. 
.8.  Diuretics. 

2.  Diminishing  secretion. 

3.  Altering  the  quality  of  the  secretions:  lithics. 
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Class  IX.  Genetics 
or  remedies  acting  on 
the  sexual  organs. 


1.  Affecting  the  organs, 

aphrodisiacs, 
anaphrodisiacs. 

2.  Affecting  the  uterus, 

emmenagogues, 
ecbolics. 


The  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  this  table  are  sufficiently  ample ; 
and  Dr.  Pereira  was  enabled — which  is  of  great  moment — to  introduce 
every  potent  article  into  some  one  of  them;  although  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned, whether  the  position  has  been  selected  in  all  cases  correctly. 
Under  "  resolvent  or  liquefacient  spansemics/'  for  example, — ^the  K- 
quefacientia  (verfliissigende  Mittel)  of  Plagge  and  other  German 
therapeutists — ^he  places,  alkalines,  salines,  iodics  and  bromics,  sul- 
phurous agents,  mercurials,  and  antimonials.  Arsenic  is  not  there ; 
nor  are  there  other  articles  which  modify  nutrition,  and  were,  in  older 
periods,  enumerated,  with  many  others,  as  "  alteratives."  Arsenic 
appears  under  the  sub-order  spancemica  antispasmodica  along  with 
sulphate  of  copper,  ammoniated  copper,  nitrate  of  silver,  trisnitrate 
of  bismuth,  oxide  of  zinc,  and  sulphate  of  zinc.  Under  the  head  of 
arsenious  acid,  however,  he  remarks : — "  on  the  whole  it  is  impossi- 
ble, I  conceive,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  to  designate  the 
medicinal  effect  of  arsenic  by  any  term,  which  shall  briefly  but  cha- 
racteristically declare  its  physiological  properties.  The  terms  tonic  and 
antispasmodic  are  quite  insufficient  for  the  purpose:  nor  am  I  satis- 
fied with  the  designation  antispasmodic  spancemic  before  given  to  it." 

The  evidence  derived  from  our  knowledge  of  the  modus  operandi 
of  the  different  agents  classed  under  the  resolvent  or  liquefacient, 
and  the  antispasmodic  spansemics,  appears  to  be  insufficient  to  es- 
tablish such  sub-orders.  All  that  we  seem  to  know  of  the  remedial 
agency  of  the  former  is,  that  they  modify  nutrition,  in  all  probability 
through  some  change  impressed  by  them  on  the  blood,  and  through 
it  remove  the  different  forms  of  dyscrasy  in  which  they  have  been 
found  efficacious ;  but  that  they  do  this  as  "  spansemics"  or  "  im- 
poverishers  of  the  blood,"  or  as  "  liquefacients"  of  the  morbid  for- 
mations, appears  to  be  wanting  in  confirmation,  and  even  in  pro- 
bability. 

In  regard  to  "  antispasmodic  spanaemics,"  the  more  the  action  of 
reputed  antispasmodics  is  investigated,  the  more  clear  it  is,  that  we 
are  not  possessed  of  any  agents  that  can  be  considered  to  be  en- 
dowed with  positive  antispasmodic  virtues.  Spasm — as  will  be  shown 
hereafter — ^is  primarily  a  nervous  phenomenon,  which  may  be  the 
result  of  a  sthenic  or  an  asthenic  condition ;  so  that  remedies,  pos- 
sessed of  antithetic  effects  as  vital  agents,  may  be  entitled,  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  system,  to  the  epithet  "  antispasmodic." 

To  the  following  classifications  of  the  author,  objections  equally 
apply.  He  has  already  said,  that  it  is  impracticable  to  form  any, 
which  caufbe  altogether  unobjectionable.  It  has  been  more  than 
once  remarked,  that  all  agents,  capable  of  affecting  the  living  tissue 
so  as  to  modify  its  functions  effectively,  may  be  classed  under  the 
head  of  excitants  or  of  sedatives.  But,  in  addition  to  these — ^what 
may  be  called  ^^  vital  agents,'  there  are  some  other  classes  of  medi- 
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cines,  which,  in  consequence  of  their  effect  being  almost  purely  che- 
mical, without  modifying  the  condition  of  the  living  tissue,  may  be 
appropriately  designated  chemical  agents ;  and,  again,  there  is  one 
other  class,  equally  without  direct  influence  on  the  vital  manifesta- 
tions, and  acting  simply  or  chiefly  on  the  mass  of  humors — ^which 
maybe  properly  ranked  under  the  aenomination  of  mechanical  agents. 
This  is  probably  as  simple  a  classification  as  can  be  made,  and  one 
altogether  intelligible  to  the  student.  It  does  not  involve  questions 
connected  with  the  intimate  modus  operandi^  which  must  necessarily 
engage  attention  in  considering  the  different  classes  ;  whilst  it  em- 
braces classes  not  admitted  into  the  arrangement  of  Dr.  Thomson^ 
and  which  comprise  some  of  our  most  useful  medicinal  agents.  The 
class  of  AnthelminticSj  in  the  sense  of  "  medicines,  which  prevent 
the  generation  of  entozoa  within  the  body,*'  is  placed  next  to  the 
class  of  tonics ;  because  the  predisponent  cause  of  their  unusual 
multiplication  is  a  want  of  tone  in  the  system  generally,  and  of  the 
stomach  in  particular ;  and  if  we  confine  our  attentiQU  to  the  destrucr 
tion  of  these  parasites  by  true  anthelmintics,  or,  in  other  words,  by 
agents  directly  destructive  to  entozoic  life,  we  do  but  little, — ^the 
most  important  step  being  to  remove  the  predisposition  to  fresh  gene- 
ration. As,  in  the  case  of  intermittent  fever,  the  main  object  of  the 
practitioner  is  less  directed  to  the  condition  of  the  patient  during  the 
paroxysms,  than  to  the  prevention  of  their  recurrence. 
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I.    Vital 
Aobmts. 


Exeitanti, 


Increasing  action  gene- 
rally, or  locally,  or  both. " 


Sedatives. 


Diminishing  action  di- 
rectly or  indirectly. 


n.  Chemical  Aobnts. 


'  Excitants  proper. 

Tonics. 

Anthelmintics. 

Astringents. 

Emetics. 

Cathartics. 

Emmenagogues. 

Abortives. 

Diaphoretics. 

Errhines. 

Sialagogues. 

Diuretics. 

Expectorants. 
.  Sorbefacients. 

Revellents. 
.  Antispasmodics. 

Sedatives  proper. 
Narcotics. 
Refrigerants. 
Nauseants. 
Antacids. 
Antalkalies. 
Antilithics. 
^Disinfectants. 

{Demulcents. 
Diluents. 


m.   BiSOHAHIOAL  AOBSTS 

This  was  the  classification  adopted  by  the  author  in  the  first  edi- 
tion  of  his  "  General  Therapeutics;''  but  he  has  found  it  convenient 
to  embrace  one  that  harmonizes  more  with  the  arrangement  adopted 
in  his  "  Practice  of  Medicine.'*  The  diflferent  classes  of  therapeutical 
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agents,  and  the  agents  themselves,  will  be,  therefore,  investigated 
in  the  following  order : 

C  Emetics. 
Agents  that  affect  promiuently  the  alimentary  canal  or  its  contents,  <  Cathartics. 

(_  Anthelmintics. 
2.  Agents  that  affect  prominently  the  respiratory  organs, 


3.  Agents  that  affect  prominently  the  glandular  organs, 

4.  Agents  that  affect  prominently  the  nervous  system, . 

5.  Agents  that  affect  prominently  the  organs  of  reproduction, 


0.  Agents  that  affect  'various  organs, 


7.  Agents  whose  action  is  prominently  chemical, . 

8.  Agents  whose  action  is  prominently  mechanical, 


Expectorants. 
'  Errhines. 
Sialagogues. 
Diuretics. 
Antilithics. 
Diaphoretics. 

C  Narcotics. 

<  Tetanies. 

(  Antispasmodics. 

(  Emmenagogues. 
I  Parturifacients. 

'  Excitants. 

Tonics. 

Astringents. 

Sedatives. 

Refrigerants. 

Revel  lents. 
^  Eutrophics. 

C  Antacids. 

<  Antalkalies. 

(  Disinfectants. 

(  Demulcents* 
(  Diluents. 


SECTION  I. 

AGENTS   THAT  AFFECT  PROMINENTLY  THE   ALIMENTARY 
CANAL   OR   ITS   CONTENTS. 


L  EMETICS. 

Stnon.   Vomitoria, 

Definition  of  Emetics — Nauseants — Their  modus  operandi — Therapeutical  application — 
Physiology  of  vomiting — Modus  operandi  of  emetics — Effects  on  the  stomach,  and  gene- 
ral system — Evils  of  their  too  frequent  employment — Therapeutical  application — Special 
emetics. 

Emetics  have  been  defined,  "  agents,  which  by  the  excitant  effect 
they  produce  upon  the  stomach  give  occasion  to  vomiting;"  but  this 
definition  is  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  That  of  Dr.  Paris  is  to  be 
preferred : — "  Substances  which  excite  vomiting,  independently  of 
any  effect  arising  from  the  stimulus  of  quantity,  or  of  that  occa- 
sioned by  any  nauseous  taste  or  flavor." 

The  physiology  of  vomiting  has,  of  late  years  more  especially, 
engaged  the  attention  of  some  of  the  most  accurate  anatomists  and 
physiologists.  At  one  time  it  was  universally  conceived,  that  the 
stomach  is  the  main — indeed,  the  sole — agent ;  whilst,  at  an  after 
period,  the  opposite  view  was  maintained,  and  the  stomach  was  de- 
nied any  agency  whatever  in  the  result.  The  intimate  consideration 
of  this  topic  of  physiology  has  been  gone  into  in  another  work 
{Human  Pht/siologyy  8th  ed.  i,  198,  Philad.  1856),  and  it  is  not  ne- 
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cessary  to  repeat  it  here.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
former  of  the  theories  referred  to,  which  prevailed  of  old,  is  ftiU  of 
error,  and  ought  to  be  discarded ;  and  that,  as  often  happens,  when 
exclusive  and  antagonistic  views  are  maintained,  the  truth  probably 
lies  between  them,  or  may  consist  of  a  combination  of  both.  From  a 
careful  examination  of  what  has  been  said  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion, it  appears  that  we  are  justified  in  inferring,  that  the  stomach, 
of  all  the  organs  concerned,  is  the  one  whose  action  is  least  eneree- 
tic  and  indispensable ;  that  the  pressure,  exerted  on  its  parietes  by 
the  diaphragm,  and  abdominal  muscles,  is  the  most  powerful  cause; 
as  it  is  found  that  the  more  or  less  complete  paralysis  of  the  dia- 
phragm, or  the  destruction  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  renders  vomit- 
mg  much  more  feeble,  and  more  slow  in  manifesting  itself. 

When  an  emetic  has  been  taken  in  a  sufficient  dose,  a  train  of 
phenomena  makes  its  appearance  contrasting  greatly  with  those 
that  follow.  An  indescribable  sensation  is  first  of  all  experienced, 
which  is  chiefly  referred  to  the  region  of  the  stomach,  and  consists 
of  a  feeling  of  anxiety,  and  of  circumgyration,  which  extends  also  to 
the  head ;  a  copious  flow  of  saliva  and  of  sweat  takes  place,  with 
paleness  of  the  surface,  and,  indeed,  every  sign  of  diminished  nerv- 
ous and  vascular  action.  This  state  of  "nausea,"  as  it  is  termed,  is 
manifestly  one  of  debili^,  or  of  diminution  of  the  vital  powers ;  and, 
when  it  has  continued  tor  any  length  of  time,  is  usually  succeeded 
bv  a  very  different  condition  of  the  functions ;  the  diaphragm  and 
abdominal  muscles  are  thrown  into  violent  contraction  ;  an  inverted 
action  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  is  produced ;  and,  under 
these  combined  actions,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  ejected. 
During  this  state  of  excited  action,  the  pulse  assumes  fresh  vigor : 
the  skin  becomes  florid,  especially  that  of  the  face ;  a  copious,  warm 
perspiration  takes  the  place  of  the  cold,  clammy  sweat  of  nausea, 
and  all  is  energy  where  depression  previously  prevailed. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  therapeutical  effects  of  substances, 
capable  of  exciting  emesis,  most  Vary  according  as  they  are  admin- 
istered to  keep  up  nausea,  or  given  in  doses  sufficient  to  induce  eme- 
sis; and,  again,  ttiat  emetics  may  differ  amongst  themselves  accord- 
ingas  their  operation  is  preceded  or  not  by  more  or  less  nausea. 

Where  the  nauseant  operation  is  alone  induced,  the  effects  of  the 
remedy  are  so  different  as  to  demand  a  separate  consideration. 

L   NAUSEANTS. 

The  state  of  nausea  being  one  of  reduced  action,  it  can  be  readily 
understood,  that  a  sedative  agency,  thus  induced,  and  kept  up  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time,  may  succeed  in  subduing  inflammation, 
and  the  morbid  exaltation  of  organic  actions  which  constitutes  ordi- 
nary fever.  These  results  can  be  accomplished  by  nauseating  re- 
medies properlv  administered. 

From  the  effects  which  nauseants  are  capable  of  inducing,  their 
therapeutical  application  will  be  sufficiently  obvious ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, but  little  difficulty  is  experienced  by  the  practitioner  in  laying 
down  his  indications,  or  in  carrying  them  into  effect,  by  some  one 
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or  more  of  the  numerous  nauseants,  which  are  contained  in  the  cata- 
logues of  the  materia  medica. 

W  ith  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  functions  under  the  influence 
of  a  nauseant, — ^when  pusTied  to  the  extent  of  inducing  marked  nau- 
sea,— there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion ;  but  it  has  been  a  ques- 
tion, whether,  if  these  same  agents  be  given  so  as  to  fall  short  of  in- 
ducing nausea,  or  any  sensible  evidences  of  their  action, — in  alterch 
tive  doses,  in  other  words, — ^they  may  not  modify  the  functions  in 
the  same  manner  as  full  nauseants,  but  to  a  less  degree.  A  great 
deal  may  be  said  in  favor  of  the  affirmative  view  of  this  question, 
but  it  is  one  obviously  not  easy  of  demonstration.  Were  we,  indeed, 
to  deny  the  position  altogether,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  sa- 
tisfactorily for  the  operation  of  antimonials,  or  of  many  other  reputed 
diaphoretics  in  small  doses,  which  are  emetic  in  larger. 

AH  admit  that,  when  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa  is  given 
so  as  to  produce  nausea,  it  is  a  decided  sedative  and  diaphoretic, — 
diaphoretic  because  sedative.  The  state  of  nausea  being,  as  already 
remarked,  one  of  diminished  action, — ^the  exalted  vital  manifesta- 
tions, constituting  fever,  are  reduced  by  it;  and  diaphoresis,  which 
had  been  checked  by  the  febrile  irritation,  is  restored.  In  this  case, 
the  antimonial, — ^like  every  diaphoretic, — is  an  indirect  agent  only. 
But  if  it  be  given  in  doses  somewhat  smaller  than  are  requisite  to 
induce  nausea,  it  can  be  conceived  that  an  action  of  sedation  may 
be  exerted,  although,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  we  have  no  sensible 
evidence  of  such  an  effect  except  the  result ;  and  it  must  be  equally 
confessed  that,  in  our  uncertainty,  we  ought  scarcely  to  place  that 
confidence  in  those  agents,  which  is  occasionally  reposed  in  them  by 
practitioners.  Fortunately,  however, — as  remarked  under  another 
section,  in  regard  to  antimonials  especially, — this  very  confidence  is, 
at  times,  followed  by  negatively  beneficial  results.  It  prevents  the 
partisans  of  the  perturbating  treatment  of  fever,  by  means  of  violent 
and  repeated  cathartics,  from  causing  as  much  irritation  as  they 
might  otherwise  do ;  and  gives  the  patient  a  little  of  that  quietude 
and  absence  from  disturbance,  which  is  so  impoii;ant  in  the  man- 
agement of  all  febrile  cases,  ^nd  especially  of  such  as  are  accompa- 
nied by  erethism  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines. 

TherapetUical  application  of  Natiseants. 

Internal  inflammation, — ^In  all  internal  inflammations,  nauseants 
are  obviously  proper,  as  well  as  in  every  kind  of  active  hemorrhage ; 
— whenever,  indeed,  it  is  desirable  to  diminish  the  force  and  velocity 
of  the  circulatory  movements.  In  such  cases,  they  are  amongst  our 
most  valuable  therapeutical  means,  and,  if  the  system  can  be  kept, 
for  any  length  of  time,  sufficiently  under  their  influence,  the  local 
hypersemia  will  often  yield,  after  it  has  resisted  other  agencies.  lu 
a  case  of  pericarditis,  which  fell  under  the  author's  care,  and  which 
threatened  fetal  results,  the  acetate  of  morphia  was  administered  in 
a  full  sedative  dose ; — this  salt  being  preferred  to  opium  in  conse- 
quence of  the  latter  disagreeing  in  the  particular  case :  the  nausea, 
caused  by  it,  was  intense  ;  but  the  symptoms  were  so  much  amelio- 
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rated,  that  the  dose  was  repeated :  in  this  way,  the  nausea  was  kept 
up  for  forty-ei^ht  hours,  and,  during  the  condition  of  sedation,  the 
inflammatory  signs  disappeared,  and  the  patient  doubtless  owed  her 
safety  mainly  to  the  nauseant  agency. 

Constipation. — ^In  constipation,  a  union  of  nauseants  with  cathartics 
becomes  occasionally  advisable,  and  at  times  effectual,  after  cathartics 
alone  have  been  employed  unsuccessfully.  If  the  constipation  be 
dependent  upon  any  irritated  condition  of  the  exhalants  of  the  canal, 
the  use  of  debilitants, — such  as  those  now  under  consideration, — 
reduces  the  erethism,  and  facilitates  the  operation  of  the  purgative. 
Whenever,  too,  it  is  desired  to  break  in  upon  a  morbid  chain,  and 
especially  in  the  neuroses,  nauseants  may  be  beneficially  adminis- 
tered :  but,  in  these  cases,  the  revulsion,  induced  by  a  nauseatinff 
emetic,  is  generally  preferred,  in  consequence  of  the  more  powerful 
impression  which  it  makes  on  the  nervous  system.  The  subject 
will,  however,  be  fully  canvassed,  under  the  heads  of  Emetics,  and 
Revellents.  The  practitioner  has,  in  all  cases,  to  reflect,  whether 
the  state  of  the  organic  actions  be  such  as  to  require  the  debilitant 
agency,  which  nauseants  are  capable  of  exerting ;  and  it  is  not  gene- 
rally diflScult  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion,  rerhaps,  in  all  cases, 
the  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa  is  capable  of  fulfilling  every 
desire  of  the  physician ;  but,  occasionally,  other  articles  are  selected ; 
— ^ipecacuanha  by  some ;  squill — ^particularly  when  the  affection  is 
seated  in  the  air-passages — ^by  others;  but  there  is  not  sufficient  rea- 
son for  the  belief,  that  any  nauseant  is  preferable  to  the  tartrate  of 
antimony  and  potassa;  and,  moreover, — being  devoid  of  any  stimu- 
lating property, — it  can  be  administered  in  many  cases,  in  which 
the  exciting  emetics  would  be  obviously  improper. 

Surgical  cases. — ^With  similar  views  to  those  that  impress  the  phy- 
sician the  surgeon  has  recourse  to  nauseants.  Whenever  it  is  desi- 
rable to  depress  the  energies  of  the  system,  and  to  induce  relaxation 
of  constricted  parts,  they  are  advantageously  employed.  In  stran- 
gulated hernia,  tobacco  smoke,  or  tobacco  infusion  is  thrown  into 
the  rectum ;  but,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  the  use  of  tobacco,  even 
in  this  form,  is  not  devoid  of  danger ;  and,  perhaps,  there  is  no  re- 
laxant effect  produced  by  it,  which  might  not  be  equally  produced 
by  the  nauseants  above  mentioned. 

When  a  luxated  limb  has  to  be  reduced,  the  force  of  contraction  of 
the  muscles  is  diminished  during  the  existence  of  nausea ;  alid  if  the 
surgeon,  at  the  time,  employs  his  manoeuvres  dexterously,  he  may  suc- 
ceed in  effecting  the  reduction. 

Obstetrical  cases. — To  the  obstetrical  practitioner  nauseants  are  not 
less  useftil.  When  tartar  emetic  is  given  so  as  to  impress  the  system, 
it  removes  rigidity  of  the  os  uteri ;  and  in  violent  or  irritable  labor, 
the  inordinate  activity  of  the  uterus  is  allayed  by  it,  whilst  the  dila- 
tation of  the  mouth  of  the  organ  is  facilitated.  Dr.  Kennedy,  of 
Dublin,  has  drawn  the  attention  of  practitioners  to  these  cases,  as 
well  as  to  the  value  of  nauseants  in  puerperal  convulsions,  in  ob- 
structed and  inflamed  mammse,  and  in  puerperal  mania. 

VOL  r  8 
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But  it  is  needless  to  attempt  to  point  out  every  affection  in  which 
nauseants  may  be  employed  with  advantage.  By  bearing  in  mind 
the  sedative  influence  they  are  capable  of  exertinff,  the  practitioner 
can  meet  with  little  difficulty  in  deciding  upon  me  cases  in  which 
their  exhibition  may  be  noxious  or  salutwy. 

II.    BMBTICS. 

In  order  th^t  an  emetic  shall  produce  its  effect  upon  the  stomach,  it 
must  affect  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  Should  it  irritate  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach,  that  irritation  must  be  appreciated  by  the  nervous  centres, 
and  a  reflex  action  be  exerted  upon  the  stomach,  before  it  can  dis- 
charge its  contents.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  tiiat  the  impression 
should  be  first  made  on  the  gastric  nerves.  Certain  sources  of  irrita- 
tion, seated  elsewhere,  may  impress  the  nervous  centres  by  their  irra- 
diations, and  produce  the  same  effect. 

Various  circumstances  affecting  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  may 
excite  vomiting ; — ^for  example,  the  administration  of  substances  be- 
longing to  the  class  of  emetics ;  over-distension  of  the  organ ;  offen- 
sive character  of  food ;  morbid  secretions  from  the  supra-diaphrag- 
matic portion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  or  from  the  stomach  itself;  re- 
flux of  bile  into  the  stomach,  &c.  &c.  In  these  cases,  the  impression 
is  made  upon  the  nerves  of  the  stomach ;  thence  it  passes  to  the  nerv- 
ous centres,  which  appreciate  the  sensation,  and  call  upon  the  differ- 
ent organs  concerned  in  vomiting  to  execute  their  functions. 

But  numerous  cases  present  themselves,  in  which  the  impression 
is  first  made  on  other  parts  than  the  stomach,  and  where  it  equally  pro- 
ceeds to  the  nervous  centres,  which  then  call  for  the  action  of  the  ap- 
Eropriate  organs:  thus,  the  stomach  sympathizes  with  an  orgjm  that 
as  been  long  suffering  under  chronic  irritation.  There  is,  indeed, 
scarcely  an  organ  in  the  body,  which,  when  affected  with  protracted 
suffering,  does  not  disorder  the  functions  of  the  stomach,  and  induce 
vomitinff.  The  irritation  of  the  uvula,  when  elongated,  and  the  pre- 
sence oftenacious  phlegm  in  the  posterior  nares,  brin^  on  a  kind  of 
"  9<^99i'^9^''  which  is  occasionally  followed  by  full  vomiting.  We  have 
examples,  also,  in  which  the  nervous  impression  is  even  more  remotely 
connected  with  the  effects  than  in  those  selected.  The  sight  of  a  dis- 
gusting object  will  'Hum  the  stomach"  of  many.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  nauseous  smells,  and  flavors ;  of  riding,  sailing, — especially  at  sea ; 
swinging,  &c.  In  all  these  cases,  the  impression  is  made  on  the  nerves, 
— ^the  great  nervous  centres  being  primarily  or  secondarily  affected. 
Did  it  indeed  admit  of  the  slightest  question,  that  the  nervous  centres 
must  always  be  implicated  in  the  act  of  vomiting,  the  circumstance, 
that  if  their  impressibility  be  blunted  by  narcotics,  it  is  excessively 
difficult  to  excite  vomiting, — a  fact  which  has  to  be  borne  in  mind 
when  the  therapeutist  is  called  upon  to  act  in  cases  where  narcotics 
have  been  taken  as  poison, — ^would  tend  to  establish  the  affirmative. 
In  many  cases,  the  effect  of  an  emetic  agency — ^althpugh  apparently 
produced  with  inconceivable  rapidity — ^must  be  the  result  of  a  very 
complex  and  reflex  operation.   When,  for  instance,  pain  in  a  distant 
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organ  sickens,  the  afferent  nerves  mnst  convey  the  impression  from  the 
affected  organ  to  the  vesicular  matter  in  the  centre  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row,— ^thence  a  reflex  action  must  take  place  to  every  part  of  the  sur- 
fisice  of  relation,  and  the  gastric  nerves  be  specially  impressed,  and 
call  on  the  nervous  centres,  to  send  the  nervous  influx  to  the  organs 
particularly  concerned  in  the  act  of  vomiting. 

When  vomiting  has  continued  for  some  time,  accompanied  by  vio- 
lent retching,  more  or  less  bile  is  always  evacuated, — the  inverted  ac- 
tion of  the  stomach  being  extended  to  the  duodenum ;  and  the  irrita- 
tion, produced  in  the  alimentary  canal,  being  propagated  along  the 
biliary  ducts  to  the  liver;  so  that  the  secretion  from  it  becomes  aug- 
mented. It  is  a  common  belief,  that  where  bile  is  discharged  during 
vomiting,  induced  in  this  or  in  any  other  way,  it  is  a  proof,  that  the 
person  is — ^what  is  termed — ^^  bilious;'*  but,  for  the  reasons  just  as- 
si^ed,  it  may  be  no  more  than  an  evidence  that  emesis  has  taken  place 
with  retching.  In  violent  mischief  affecting  the  intestinal  canal— as 
in  cases  of  coKca  ileus — ^the  inverted  action  extends  even  as  low  down 
as  the  large  intestine;  faeces  are  made  to  clear  the  ileo-c»cal  valve, 
and  are  discharged  by  the  mouth,  giving  rise  to  the  alarming  pheno- 
menon of  stercoraceous  vomiting;  but  this  never  occurs  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  an  emetic.  It  is  aJways  an  index  of  serious  lesion  or 
obstruction  of  the  intestinal  tube. 

The  action  of  an  emetic  is  local  as  regards  the  stomach ;  but  it  ex- 
tends to  almost  every  organ  of  the  body.  It  has  been  already  said,  that 
its  effect  is  that  of  an  excitant  to  the  nervous  and  sanguiferous  systems, 
causing  the  blood  to  circulate  more  freely  through  the  capillary  vessels ; 
and,  in  this  way,  triflihg  obstructions  may  be  removed ;  but  if  the  ob- 
struction amounts  to  hypercemia,  and  especially  if  this  latter  condition 
exists  to  any  great  extent,  it  may  be  increased  by  it.  In  all  the  va- 
rieties of  hypersemia  that  characterize  local  inflammation,  there  is,  as 
the  author  nas  attempted  to  show,  an  over-distended  and  atonic  con- 
dition of  the  extreme  vessels,  induced  by  the  blood  having  been  sent 
into  them,  under  some  source  of  irritation,  in  undue  quantity.  This 
over-distended  state  of  capillaries  gives  occasion  to  remora  of  blood 
in  them,  and  excites  the  vessels,  communicating  with  them,  to  inordi- 
nate action ;  and  it  is  obvious,  tiaat  if,  in  such  a  state,  a  remedial  agent 
be  administered,  whose  effect  is  to  hurry  the  circulatory  fluid  towards 
the  affected  parts,  the  hypersemia  may  be  augmented.  Accordingly, 
it  might  be  supposed,  that  emetics  would  act  injuriously,  when  any 
of  the  internal  organs  are  laboring  under  inflammation.  This  would 
seem,  indeed,  to  be  a  general  principle  of  therapeutics,  and  to  be  es- 
pecially applicable  to  inflammation  of  those  viscera,  which  are  more 
particularly  affected  in  a  mechanical  manner  during  the  operation  of 
vomiting ;  but  exceptions  can  be  readily  imagined;  or  rather  there 
may  be  modifying  circumstances,  which  may  be  urged  against  its  uni- 
versality. In  active  inflammation,  for  example,  there  is  more  or  less 
concentration  of  the  vital  energy  towards  the  inflamed  part ;  but  the 
efiect  of  the  operation  of  an  emetic  is  to  propel  the  blood  towards 
every  organ  of  the  body,  and  thus  to  equalize  the  circulation. 

From  some  experiments,  recently  instituted  by  MM.  Aug.  Dum^ril^ 
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Demarquay,  and  Lecointe,  it  would  appear  that,  aa  regards  the  effect 
of  emetics  on  the  function  of  calorification,  there  is  some  difference. 
Whilst  th^  sulphate  of  copper,  in  six  experiments  on  dogs,  always  de- 
pressed the  temperature;  the  tartrateofantimonyandpotassa,  in  small 
doses  of  a  grain  and  a  half,  and  less,  injected  into  the  veins,  raised  the 
temperature  from  some  tenths  of  a  degree,  to  1*3°  Centigrade,  but  in 
a  larger  dose — as  seven  grains — ^the  temperature  fell  rapidly ;  in  one 
case,  as  much  as  two  degrees  in  two  hours.  With  ipecacuanha,  their 
trials  with  small  doses  were  not  sufficient  to  lead  to  very  decisive  con- 
clusions ; — in  the  quantity  of  seven  grains,  however,  it  occasioned  a 
depression  of  0'6°  Centigrade,  and  in  more  considerable  doses,  a  mark- 
ed elevation  of  temperature.  This  differencein  the  action  of  these  sub- 
stances on  dogs  is  worthy  of  being  borne  in  mind  by  the  therapeutist, 
and  deserves  farther  investigation  in  regard  to  its  application  to  man. 

There  is  another  effect  of  emetics,  which  enables  us  to  produce 
positively  beneficial  results  in  internal  inflammations  of  organs  not 
immediately  concerned  in  the  act  of  vomiting ;  this  is  the  revulsive, 
— one  of  the  most  important,  indeed,  of  therapeutical  influences.  The 
stomach,  and  the  organs  more  immediately  concerned,  are,  in  this 
way,  made  the  centre  of  an  artificial  fluxion,  which  detracts  from  that 
existing  in  some  other  portion  of  the  organism.  Under  this  joint 
equalizing  and  revulsive  agency,  emetics  are  beneficially  employed 
in  certain  inflammatory  anections,  notwithstanding  their  tendency 
to  add, to  the  hypersemic  condition; — ^the  good,  effected  by  the 
equalization  and  revulsion,  largely  preponderating  over  the  injurious 
tendency  in  question. 

During  the  eftbrts  of  vomiting,  the  abdominal  viscera  are  com- 

Eressed  by  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles ; 
ence  the  different  secretions,  that  take  place  fi'om  them,  are  aug- 
mented; and  a  tendency  to  displacement  results,  so  that  hernial  pro- 
trusions may  be  produced, — or  increased,  if  already  existing.  The 
different  procidentias,  too,  of  the  pelvic  viscera  are  injuriously  affected 
by  the  pressure,  and  if  the  female  be  impregnated,  abortion  may  be 
occasioned :  indeed,  there  are  certain  obstetrical  physiologists,  who 
think,  that  the  extrusion  of  the  child,  in  parturition,  is  altogether 
accomplished  by  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles, — a  posi- 
tion, which  would  not  appear  to  be  tenable.  By  placing  the  hand 
on  the  abdomen  during  one  of  the  violent  throes  of  labor,  that  viscus 
can  be  felt  contracting  energetically ;  can  be  seen,  indeed,  to  do  so, 
where, — as  in  France, — the  clothes  are  thrown  up  at  the  termination 
of  labor,  in  order  that  the  Sieves  may  have  an  opportunity  of  in- 
specting the  phenomena  connected  with  man's  ingress  into  the  world. 
Were  it  otherwise,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  necessity  for  the  de- 
velopment of  muscular  fibres,  which  is  found  to  take  place  as  the 
uterus  becomes  distended  in  utero-gestation. 

In  the  eftbrts  of  vomiting,  the  circulation,  as  above  remarked, 
becomes  hurried,  so  that  evil  might  result  in  those,  who  are  labor- 
ing under  aneurismal  or  other  serious  lesions  of  the  heart  and  arte- 
ries ;  and  instances  are  on  record,  where  the  vessels  have  given  way 
during  retching.     The  circulation  through  the  lungs,  as  in  every 
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other  part  of  the  frame,  becomes  augmented  in  velocity ;  the  secre- 
tions from  the  bronchial  tubes  are  rendered  more  copious,  and  hence 
an  emetic  becomes  an  *  expectorant' — an  agent  whose  modus  operandi 
will  be  inquired  into  hereafter.  This  eftect  is  not  facilitatea  solely 
in  the  manner  described.  The  succussion,  communicated  to  the 
lun^  by  the  repeated  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  diaphragm 
during  vomiting,  not  only  increases  the  secretion,  but  dislodges  it 
when  secreted,  so  that  it  becomes  loose  and  mQre  readily  expelled 
by  couching.  Hence  it  happens,  that  a  hard,  and  dry  cough  is  con- 
verted into  one  that  is  loose,  and  free. 

In  the  accelerated  action  of  the  larger  organs  of  circulation  pro- 
duced by  vomiting,  the  capillary  vessels  participate ;  and  a  copious 
and  warm  perspiration  usually  supervenes,  contrasting  singularly 
with  the  cold,  clammy  perspiration  of  nausea.  Hence,  emetics  be- 
come '  diaphoretics.' 

As  to  their  effect  on  the  stomach,  they  may  simply  evacuate  its 
contents,  which  mav  consist  of  food  taken  in,  with  the  secretions 
from  the  supra-diaphragmatic  portion  of  the  tube  as  well  as  from 
the  organ  itself.  At  times,  these  last  secretions  are  morbid,  and  un- 
less they  are  removed,  thejr  may  become  the  source  of  irritation. 
This  is  especially  the  case  m  diseases  accompanied  with  great  ere- 
thism of  the  dermoid  tissue.  Whenever  the  cutaneous  surface  is  ex- 
tensively excited, — as  indicated  by  great  heat  or  by  efflorescence, — 
the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  stomach  is  apt  to  participate  in 
the  irritation,  so  that  secretions  of  a  morbid  character  take  place 
from  it:  these  secretions  can  be  readily  removed  by  the  action  of  a 
gentle  emetic.  It  is  easy  to  see,  however,  that,  under  the  stimula- 
tion produced  by  emetics  of  powerful  action,  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  stomach  must  be  more  or  less  excited,  and  hence  a  copious 
secretion  of  the  mucous  fluid  takes  place;  mucus  is  observed  to  be 
mixed  with  the  rejected  matters ;  and,  for  the  reasons  already  as- 
signed, bile  is  generally  present.  But  if  substances  too  irritating,  or 
too  violent  in  their  action,  be  administered,  the  membrane  may  be- 
come inflamed,  and  tfue  gastritis  or  gastro-enteritis  result.  It  has 
been  properly  remarked  by  M.  Broussais,  that  the  specific  character 
of  emetics  and  purgatives  is  merely  stimulation,  which  may  terminate, 
if  the  dose  be  very  large,  in  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  di- 

Sistive  mucous  membrane.  The  same  author  has  well  said,  too,  that 
e  long-continued  employment  of  stimulants — as  emetics — greatly 
exalts  the  sensibility  of  the  stomach,  rendering  the  treatment  pro- 
tracted and  difficult,  and  laying  the  foundation  for  repeated  relapses. 
Full  vomiting,  accompanied  with  much  retching,  or  nervous  con- 
centration on  the  stomach,  promotes  both  exhalation  and  absorption. 
The  cutaneous  transpiration  is  augmented,  as  it  is  in  the  precursory 
state  of  nausea ;  but  the  perspiration,  induced  at  these  two  periods, 
is  essentially  different.    In  tne  former  case,  it  is  the  healthy  ener- 

fetic  action  of  vessels,  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  rude 
ealth  under  the  agency  of  exercise  or  external  warmth :  in  the  lat- 
ter, the  whole  system  is  laboring  under  temporarjr  debility ;  and  the 
cold,  clammy  exudation  sufficiently  exhibits  the  diminished  activity 
of  the  vital  forces. 
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Absorption  is  effected  hj  the  same  class  of  agents ;  but  with  re- 
gard to  the  precise  mode  in  which  the  result  is  produced,  thera- 
peutists differ.  It  cannot  be  because  of  the  augmented  secretion 
which  takes  place  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach,  for 
that  is  to  a  tnfling  amount ; — so  trifling,  indeed,  that  it  could  not 
be  expected  jfrom  this  cause,  that  any  unusual  demand  would  be 
made  upon  the  absorbents  of  any  part  of  the  system.  We  can  ac- 
count for  absorption  being  more  energetically  exerted  in  cases  of 
dropsy,  after  the  administration  of  agents,  as  hydragogue  cathartics, 
which  occasion  a  greater  separation  of  the  watery  parts  of  the  blood, 
or  after  blood  has  been  taken  from  the  vessels ;  because  here  the 
(quantity  of  circulating  fluid  beiM  diminished,  a  more  ready  imbibi- 
tion of  the  fluid  of  £x>psy  is  ef^ted ;  but  this  explanation  does 
not  apply  well  to  the  operation  of  emetics.  It  will  be  shown  here- 
after that  the  nervous  system  is  largely  concerned  in  the  operation 
of  certain  agents  that  modify  the  ftinction  of  nutrition ;  and  this  is 
probably  the  case  in  vomiting.  The  powerful  nervous  concentra- 
tion on  the  stomach,  and  the  different  organs  concerned  in  vomit- 
ing, interferes  probably  with  the  functions  of  nutrition  and  secretion 
in  other  parts  of  the  organism,  so  that  less  fluid  may  be  exhaled, 
whilst  that,  which  has  already  been  deposited,  passes  through  the 
coats  of  the  bloodvessels  by  imbibition,  and  ^ams  the  fluid  of  the 
circulation.  This  modification  of  nutrition  is  exemplified  in  the 
disappearance  of  morbid  growths  under  the  touch  of  royalty,  the 
wand  of  the  magician,  ana  the  incantations  of  the  impostor. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  readily  inferred,  that  emetics, 
like  local  stimulants  in  general,  are  valuable  revellents ;  although, 
owing  to  the  powerftil  effects  they  produce  on  the  vascular  and 
nervous  systems,  they  may  not  be  susceptible  of  such  useful  appli- 
cations aa  cathartics,  whose  operation  is  more  circumscribed.  In 
head  affections,  for  example,  whilst  cathartics  are  of  great  advantage 
by  deriving  from  the  encephalon,  and  occasioning  a  salutary  excita- 
tion in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bowels,  emetics  may  be  of  doubt- 
ful propriety,  owing  to  the  violence  of  their  operation  forcing  the 
blood  toward  the  encephalon,  and  endangering  the  augmentation  of 
any  hypersemic  condition,  that  may  be  existent  there.  Still,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  no  mischief, — but  rather  advantage, — accrues  in 
those  very  cases  from  the  use  of  emetics. 

Emetics  differ  greatly  in  the  period  that  elapses  between  their 
administration  and  operation,  and  also  in  the  degree  in  which  they 
induce  nausea.  The  sulphates  of  zinc  and  copper,  for  example,  act 
speedily ;  whilst  the  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa,  or  ipecacu- 
anha, requires  fifl;een  or  twenty  minutes.  This  fact  has  given  rise 
to  a  division  of  emetics  into  direct  and  indireety  or  in  other  words 
into  such  as  are  conceived  to  act  by  impressing  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach  primarily ;  and  such  as  exert  their  agency,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, on  the  great  nervous  centres  themselves. 

An  agent  of  the  first  class  is  presumed  to  excite  such  a  disagree- 
able impression  upon  the  nerves  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach, 
that  the  brain  immediately  calls  for  the  assistance  of  the  different 
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mnscles  concerned  in  vomiting,  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are 
at  once  evacnated ;  or  repeated  eJSbrts  are  instantaneously  established 
to  effect  their  expulsion. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  agent  of  the  latter  class  is  presumed  to  ex- 
<dte  no  immediately  disagreeable  impression  upon  the  ^tric  nerves, 
but  gives  occasion  to  the  act  of  emesis  by  passing  into  the  circulatory 
apparatus  of  the  stomach ;  impressing  the  nerves  distributed  to  the 
Immg  membrane  of  the  bloodvessels,  or  reaching  the  nervous  cen- 
tre, and  making  its  first  impression  upon  that  part ;  and  the  &ct  that 
many  substances, — as  the  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa, — which, 
as  regards  its  agency  on  the  stomach,  is  equally  soluble  with  the  sul- 
phate of  zinc  or  copper, — ^require  such  a  length  of  time  before  their 
effects  are  produced,  compared  with  those  last  salts,  is  favorable  to 
the  latter  opinion.  Only  one  other  view  could  indeed  be  indulged, 
and  it  is  sufficiently  difficult  of  comprehension ; — ^that  in  the  case  of 
the  salt  of  antimony  a  more  protracted  impression  on  the  gastric 
nerves  is  required  than  in  that  of  the  salt  of  zinc ;  yet  how  this  can 
be  effected  by  a  solution,  capable  of  such  ready  absorption,  is  by  no 
means  clear. 

The  rapid  emetics,  as  a  general  rule,  excite  the  least  nausea,  and 
their  action  is  soonest  over.  The  vegetable  emetics  are  generally 
attended  with  more  nausea  than  the  mineral ;  although  the  tartrate 
of  antimony  and  potassa,  which  requires  about  the  same  time  before 
its  operation  commences,  is  considerably  nauseant;  and  is  more  fre- 
quently employed  to  excite  nausea,  where  such  agency  is  demanded, 
than  any  other  substance  belonging  to  the  class.  The  effects  of  sub- 
stances, which  require  time  for  action,  supervene  more  gradually, 
and  continue  louj^er.  As  a  general  rule,  too,  the  rapid  emetics  are 
not  productive  ot  as  much  retching  as  the  others;  and  hence  a  judi- 
cious selection  of  a  particular  emetic  for  a  special  morbid  condition, 
or  to  fulfil  a  certain  indication,  may  be  important.  Where  the  ob- 
ject is  simply  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  a  rapid  emetic, 
and  one  that  is  neither  accompanied  in  its  action  with  nausea  nor 
retching,  is  indicated.  On  the  other  hand,  where  a  powerftil  nerv- 
ous impression  has  to  be  made,  one  of  an  opposite  character  is  de- 
manded. Hence  it  is,  that  if  a  noxious  substance  be  taken  into  the 
stomach,  recourse  is  had  to  the  sulphate  of  zinc  or  the  sulphate  of 
copper;  whilst  in  an  attack  of  intermittent,  where  we  are  desirous  of 
more  powerfully  impressing  the  nervous  system,  the  tartrate  of  anti- 
mony and  potassa,  or  ipecacuanha,  or  a  combination  of  both,  may 
be  selected. 

When  an  emetic  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  simply  evacuating  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  in  disease,  fiuid — as  warm  water,  or  warm 
chamomile  tea,  or  mustard  and  water,  or  a  few  drops  of  solution  of 
ammonia  in  water — ^may  be  used,  especially  after  each  act  of  vomit- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  preventing  retching.  The  fluid  must,  how- 
ever, be  allowed  in  moderation ;  and,  where  a  soluble  poisonous 
article  has  been  taken,  but  little  should  be  permitted,  unless  it  can  be 
removed  from  the  stomach  hj  the  stomach-pump  immediately  after 
it  has  been  swallowed,  or  is  likely  to  be  evacuated  at  once  under  the 
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action  of  the  emetic.  Hence,  "  dry  vomiting"  is  advised  in  such 
cases.  Where  the  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa  is  administered 
to  children  as  an  emetic,  it  may  be  well  to  allow  the  child  to  suck  or 
drink  before  the  operation  comes  on,  as  the  salt,  it  is  asserted,  has 
been  found  to  produce  poisonous  effects,  when  taken  on  an  empty 
stomach. 

In  his  "  JEssays  on  Infant  TfierapetUics,**  Dr.  J.  B.  Beck  has  pro- 
perly remarked,  that  whilst  the  mild  emetics  may  be  given  to  in- 
fants with  entire  safety,  those  of  an  active  debilitating  character,  and 
which  produce  much  nausea,  are  more  uncertain  and  energetic  in 
their  effects  than  in  the  adult.  The  articles  to  which  he  alludes  are 
antimonial  emetics,  which  "  are  frequently  hazardous  to  young 
children,  and  that,  too,  when  used  in  doses  not  peculiarly  large." 

Occasionally,  the  emetic  acts  for  a  longer  time,  and  more  severely, 
than  is  desirable.  In  such  cases,  a  few  drops  of  laudanum,  or  of  lauda- 
num and  ether ;  or  a  teaspoonful  of  brandy  ;  or  a  drop  of  creasote, 
may  be  prescribed.  A  teaspoonful  of  magnesia  in  a  glass  of  sherry 
wine  has  been  advised  with  the  same  object.  These  excitants  are 
not  often,  however,  needed.  Frequently,  a  mustard  plaster  to  the 
pit  of  the  stomach  is  adequate  to  the  emergency. 

If  the  object  of  the  practitioner  be  to  excite  a  new  nervous  impres- 
sion, the  greater  the  amount  of  retching,  within  due  limits,  the 
better.  At  times,  emetics  not  only  produce  emesis,  but  they  excite 
violent  catharsis ;  or  they  may  induce  the  latter  effect  without  the 
former.  In  such  cases  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  have  succeeded  in 
restricting  their  operation  to  the  stomach.  In  very  irritable  indi- 
viduals, too,  the  emesis  may  go  to  an  inordinate  extent,  so  as  to  ex- 
haust by  the  repeated  retching  and  vomiting.  Carbonic  acid, — as 
contained  in  soda  water,  or  as  given  off  by  the  union  of  citric  or 
tartaric  acid  and  carbonate  of  soda,^-or  opium,  or  some  topical  rube- 
facient to  the  epigastric  region,  may  be  required  to  check  it 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  evils  resulting  ftx)m  the  repeated 
employment  of  emetics  as  regards  the  gastric  ftinctions,  as  well  as 
to  the  mischief  they  may  induce  in  particular  states  of  the  system. 
One  other  inconvenience  resulting  from  them, — or  rather,  said  to 
result  from  them,  but  of  which  the  author  has  not  seen  an  example, 
— ^is  that  of  inflammation  of  the  extremities,  followed  by  gangrene. 
M.  Barbier — an  eminent  French  writer  on  Therapeutics — has  cited 
the  following  case.  A  woman,  of  a  constipated  habit,  had  used 
many  means  for  producing  catharsis,  but  ineffectually ;  when  a  sur- 
geon to  whom  she  applied  administered  a  violent  preparation,  which 
operated  both  upwards  and  downwards.  Cramps,  convulsions  of  the 
limbs,  and  great  anguish  supervened.  Immediately  afterwards  she 
was  attacked  with  severe  lancinating  pains  of  the  extremities,  and 
ecchymoses  appeared  on  different  parts  of  the  body.  Gangrene  at- 
tacked the  cartila^nous  portion  of  the  nose,  the  lower  lip,  the  skin 
of  the  chin,  the  points  of  the  two  toes  of  the  right  foot,  and  the 
great  toe  of  the  left,  all  of  which  successively  dropped  off.  To  this 
case  M.  Barbier  adds  one  of  his  own.  A  woman  of  the  Faubourg 
d' Amiens,  having  procured  a  cathartic  remedy  from  an  herbalist,  was 
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attacked  with  vomiting  and  purffing,  which  rapidly  reduced  her 
strength.  She  was  taken  to  the  Hotel-Dieu.  Next  day,  the  point 
of  the  nose,  the  ears,  and  the  cheeks  became  of  a  deep  violet  hue, 
and  soon  afterwards  the  same  color  spread  over  the  feet  and  the 
hands,  and  gangrene  rapidly  attacked  all  these  parts.  She  lost  one 
of  her  feet,  and  several  toes  of  the  other. 

These  cases  do  not  seem  to  prove  incontestably,  that  the  gangrene 
was  dependent  upon  the  use  of  emetics.  The  effects  may  have  been 
coincident,  instead  of  consequent ;  and,  if  any  such  evil  were  to  be 
apprehended  from  them,  we  ought  assuredly  to  have  on  record  a 
greater  number  of  examples. 

Therapeutical  Application  of  Umetics. 

Aft«r  this  lull  investigation  of  the  general  effects  consequent  on 
the  administration  of  emetics,  their  therapeutical  application  to  par- 
ticular diseases  will  be  intelligible. 

Intermittent  fevers. — ^In  intermittent  fevers,  they  are  employed  with 
two  objects, — either  to  excite  a  powerful  nervous  impression,  or  to 
simply  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  stomach ;  and,  according  as  the 
practitioner  has  one  or  other  of  these  objects  in  view,  he  selects  his 
particular  emetic. 

For  exciting  a  powerful  nervous  impression,  one  which  produces 
much  nausea  and  vomiting  is,  as  already  inculcated,  to  be  preferred ; 
whilst,  if  simple  evacuation  be  desirable,  it  matters  not  how  trivial 
the  nausea  or  disorder  may  be.  Practitioners,  however,  generally 
have  recourse  to  the  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa,  and  ipeca- 
cuanha, singly  or  combined.  The  latter  is  perhaps  the  more  certain 
agent ;  and  it  has  the  advantage,  that  no  very  great  attention  is  re- 
quired to  the  dose, — sixty  grains  not  usually  producing  more  effect 
than  thirty. 

Where  the  object  is  to  arrest  the  paroxysm  of  an  intermittent,  the 
emetic  should  be  exhibited  a  short  time  before  the  cold  stage  is  ex- 
pected ;  and  should  it  even  not  have  the  effect  of  completely  pre- 
venting the  fit,  it  may  essentially  mitigate  it. 

The  first  impression  made  by  an  emetic  of  antimony,  or  of  ipe- 
cacuanha, is  one  of  diminished  action;  the  second  is  one  of  equali- 
zation ;  so  that  althouffh  the  former  operation  might  appear  inap- 
propriate in  a  case  of  diminished  action,  like  that  of  the  cold  stage 
of  an  intermittent,  the  latter  might  be  decidedly  advantageous ;  and 
this  latter,  it  would  seem,  predominates  over  the  former,  inasmuch 
as  no  evil  is  found  to  result  from  the  employment  of  emetics  in  the 
cold  stage.  Even  in  those  pernicious  or  congestive  intermittents, — 
the  febres  algidce^  as  they  have  been  termed, — ^in  which  reaction,  if 
established  at  all,  is  so  with  difliculty,  they  have  been  found  de- 
cidedly useful.  In  such  cases  emetics,  which  produce  the  equaliza- 
tion without  the  depression,  are  obviously  indicated — as  sulphate  of 
zinc,  or  sulphate  of  copper  ; — ^but  those  of  the  indirect  kind  have 
been  exhibited  with  impunity,  and  even  with  advantage. 

In  the  hot  stage,  emetics  have  likewise  been  given,  but  they  seem 
to  make  less  impression  where  all  is  exaltation,  and  they  are,  obvi- 
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ouslj,  tiot  SO  mucli  indicated  as  when  tlie  action  is  to  a  less  extent, 
— although  nauseants  may  be  highly  useful. 

The  truth  is,  that  during  the  paro^sm  of  an  intermittent  it  is 
not  generally  required  to  do  much.  The  management  on  general 
principles  is  alone  necessary; — hot  fluids  being  prescribed  in  the 
cold  stage ;  cold  in  the  hot ;  and  tepid  in  the  sweating. 

In  the  state  of  apvrexia,  emetics  prepare  the  way  K)r  the  adminis- 
tration of  tonics,  wnich  are  thus  enabled  to  come  into  more  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  to  exert 
their  appropriate  action  on  it,  and  through  it,  on  the  rest  of  the  nerv- 
ous system.  In  all  periods  of  the  affection,  a  gentle  emetic,  given 
merely  to  remove  morbid  secretions,  maybe  advantageous,  but  their 
repeated  use  must  be  avoided. 

Remittent  fevers. — ^In  remittent  fevers,  which  are  commonlv  accom- 
panied by  more  or  less  excitation  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines — especially  of  the  upper  portions — active  emetics 
are  not  advisable ;  but  gentle  evacuants  may  be  administered  not  only 
without  detriment,  but  with  advantage.  Their  repeated  use,  however, 
in  such  cases,  is  apt  to  augment  the  irritation  already  existing  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive  tube,  and  to  increase  the  sensi- 
bility of  that  of  the  stomach  m  particular. 

Fevers  in  aeneral — ^From  the  equalizing  effect  of  emetics,  they  may 
be  used  at  the  commencement  of  almost  all  fevers  with  advantage ; 
and,  at  times,  they  would  appear  to  cut  short  the  complaint,  although 
probably  much  less  frequently  than  has  been  imagined. 

In  cases  of  ephemera^  which  occurs  most  frequently  in  children,  but 
at  times  in  adults  also,  and  is  dependent  upon  gastric  disorder  pro* 
duced  by  errors  in  diet,  emetics  are  obviously  indicated ;  and,  by  re- 
moving the  cause  of  the  fever,  they  may  put  an  end  to  the  febrile 
action  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  cut  short  a  continued  fever,  after  it  has 
gone  on  for  some  days,  by  this,  or  by  any  other  plan.  Such,  at  least, 
has  been  the  result  of  the  author's  observation,  and  it  accords  with 
that  of  others,  whose  opportunities  have  been  extensive.  In  almost 
all  fevers,  termed  ^continued,'  two  exacerbations  in  the  day  can  be 
perceived ; — ^the  one,  about  mid-day,  and  the  other,  in  the  evening; 
and  it  has  been  conceived,  that  where  the  object  is  to  cut  short  the 
fever,  the  emetic,  as  in  the  case  of  an  intermittent,  should  be  given 
a  short  time  before  the  expected  exacerbation,  and  especially  before 
that  in  the  evening,  which  is  usually  more  marked  than  the  other. 

The  modtts  op^andt  of  emetics,  in  cutting  short  a  continued  fever, 
is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  intermittents, — ^by  the  revulsion  they 
produce ;  and  the  equalizing  influence  exerted  by  them  on  the  san- 
guiferous and  nervous  systems.  Hence,  they  are  occasionally  advan- 
tageous in  the  major  exanthemata^  especially  when  the  eruption  does 
not  appear  freely  and  equably,  but  seems  to  be  restrained  or  repressed, 
in  consequence  of  irritation  existing  in  some  internal  organ.  Brous- 
sais,  with  the  dogmatism  that  is  too  apparent  in  his  writings,  lays 
down  a  law  of  action,  which  admits  of  many  exceptions. — "Emetics 
cure  gastro-enteritis  solely  by  the  revulsion,  and  the  critical  evacua- 
tions which  they  provoke ;  their  effect  is  then  uncertain  in  mild  cases ; 
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and,  in  severe  ones,  they  are  always  dangerous,  because  theV  never 
fail  to  augment  the  inflammation,  when  they  do  not  succeed  in  re- 
moving it." — ^Prop.  287.  And,  again ; — "Emetics,  purgatives,  and 
tonics,  which  act  by  revulsion,  effect  only  temporary  cures  in  chronic 
gastritis  and  gastro-enteritis,  and  render  the  radical  cure  more  diffi- 
cult" Prop.  349 ; — "  propositions,"  which  must  be  regarded  as  mere 
assertions  emanating  from  a  distinguished  source,  but  not  on  that 
account  to  be  received  as  authority,  in  the  absence  of  evidence. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  in  the  course  of  continued  fever,  mor- 
bid secretions  must  take  place  from  the  lining  of  the  alimentary  tube 
as  in  remittents  and  intermittents,  but  as  these  can  generallv  be  eva- 
cuated by  cathartics,  they  are  usually  employed  to  the  exclusion  of 
emetics. 

Inflammations. — ^In  the  different  phlegmasiee,  emetics  are  much 
usedL  In  some,  however,  they  are  more  effective  than  in  others.  In 
lartfn^o-tracheitis  or  croup,  they  are  ^ven  in  very  different  stages  of 
the  disease,  to  ftilfil  different  indications,  and  with  equal  propriety. 
At  the  commencement  of  an  attack,  both  of  spasmodic  and  inflam- 
matory croup,  an  emetic,  by  exciting  a  salutary  revulsion  and  equa- 
lizing the  circulation,  frequently  puts  an  end  to  the  affection ;  and 
even  if  the  disease  has  made  some  progress,  it  is  a  valuable  agent 
alter  bloodletting.  Accordingly,  it  is  one  of  the  remedies  most  em- 
ployed in  the  early  stages  of  croup. 

It  is  equally  inaicated  after  the  plastic  secretion-  has  been  thrown 
out  from  the  membrane ;  but  when  it  has  formed  in  the  trachea,  it 
must  obviously  be  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  cause  the  detach- 
ment of  the  felse  membrane,  and  its  expulsion  through  the  narrow 
chink  constituting  the  rima  glottidis;  yet  the  best  expectorant 
agency  that  can  be  exerted  is  effected  by  the  succussion  which  the 
action  of  an  emetic  occasions. 

The  same  remarks  apply  equally  to  the  inflammation  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  lar^oix,  that  constitutes  latynaitis. 

In  amygdalitis  or  inflammation  of  the  tonsils,  as  well  as  in  pha- 
ryngitis and  cesopha^itisy  the  same  good  effects  are  produced  by  the 
revellent  and  equalizing  action  of  emetics ;  and  when  suppuration 
has  supervened,  and  the  abscess  is  seated  so  low  down  in  the  pharynx 
or  oesophagus,  that  it  cannot  be  reached  by  the  instrument  oi  the  sur- 
geon, the  operation  of  an  emetic  may  cause  it  to  break.  With  this 
view,  one  of  the  direct  emetics  may  be  prescribed.  No  great  impres- 
sion on  the  nervous  system  is  needed.  The  expulsive  efforts  are  alone 
required ;  and  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  the  sulphate  of  copper,  is  ca- 
pable of  frilfilling  every  indication.  In  the  malignant  varieties  of 
eynanchcy  which  so  often  accompany  scarlatina,  emetics  are  frequently 
administered.  Much  curative  influence  cannot,  however,  be  expected 
fi^m  them,  except  at  the  very  commencement  of  these  affections ; 
but  at  a  subsequent  period,  they  may  be  given  with  the  view  of  re- 
moving the  viscid  secretions,  which  excite  so  much  annoyance. 

Diseases  of  the  chest. — ^Emetics  are  much  emploved  in  different  dis- 
ea£(^  of  the  chest.  In  pneumonia,  they  are  not  often  used  before  the 
activity  of  vessels  has  been  diminished  by  the  proper  antiphlogistic 
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remedies;  but  when  the  inflammation  has  been  somewhat  subdued, 
their  equalizing  and  revulsive  influence  becomes  strikingly  apparent. 
They  favor  the  discharge  of  the  bronchial  secretions,  by  the  succus- 
sion  they  communicate  to  the  lungs ;  and,  for  this  reason,  they  are 
ernployed  with  considerable  benefit  in  chronic  bronchitis. 

They  are,  likewise,  extremely  beneficial  in  nervous  cow  A,  hooping- 
conchy  and  asthma.  These  diseases  appear  to  be  depenaent  upon  a 
morbid  condition  of  the  nerves  of  the  respiratory  organs — the  pneu- 
mogastric  especially — ^which  occasions  contraction  of  the  muscular 
fibres,  that  surround  the  minute  bronchial  ramifications ;  and  this 
state  of  the  nerves  is  generally  perhaps  connected  with  more  or  less 
derangement  of  the  parts  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  whence  they 
originate.  Hence,  the  utility  of  producing  a  revulsive  efl:ect,  by 
means  of  emetics  or  other  agents.  Expectoration  is  also  favored  by 
them  in  the  manner  just  mentioned,  audit  has  been  long  remarked, 
that  those  children  suflfer  least  from  hooping-cough,  who  readily  eject 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  during  each  fit  of  coughing. 

Diseases  of  the  eneephalon. — ^It  is  in  head  affections  that  the  use  of 
emetics  might  seem  most  doubtful.  In  encephalitis^  they  are  gene- 
rally esteemed  inadmissible ;  and,  as  the  pain  in  the  head  is  almost 
intolerable,  their  operation  can  hardly  fail  to  aggravate  the  symp- 
toms, notwithstanding  their  revellent  and  equalizing  tendency.  The 
same  remarks  are  applicable  to  their  employment  m  apoplexy.  As 
the  violent  efforts  force  the  blood  with  great  impetus  to  tne  head  by 
the  arteries,  and  retard  its  return  by  the  veins,  they  appear  inappro- 
priate in  cases  in  which  hyperaemia  already  exists  in  the  eneephalon, 
yet  their  revellent  properties  would  seem  to  have  rendered  them 
useful  in  ophthalmiay  when  bloodletting,  counter-irritants,  &c.,  had 
been  prescribed,  and  the  disease  had,  notwithstanding,  remained 
stationary.  In  these  very  cases,  the  same  substances,  employed  so 
that  their  operation  may  be  confined  to  exciting  nausea,  are  amongst 
our  most  valuable  remedies,  and  not  in  these  affections  only  but  in 
every  variety  of  phlegmasia. 

Amaurosis. — ^Amaurosis  is  said  to  have  been  beneficially  treated 
by  emetics,  but  much  reliance  obviously  cannot  be  reposed  on  them, 
when  the  retina,  or  the  optic  nerve,  or  the  part  of  the  brain  in  which 
the  optic  nerve  arises,  is  affected  with  paralysis.  Impaired  or  de- 
praved vision  often  occurs  sympathetically  fi:om  disorder  of  the  di- 
gestive functions;  at  other  times,  it  is  owing  to  a  lesion  of  the  eye 
itself,  or  of  the  encephalic  part  of  the  organ  of  vision ;  hence  tne 
affection  termed  myodesopsia  or  muscce  volitantes  is  symptomatic  of 
one  or  other  of  these  morbid  conditions ;  and  hence  the  various 
hallucinations,  illusions  or  waking  dreams,  which  occur  in  diseases 
of  the  eneephalon, — as  mania  and  hypochondriasis,  but  which  are 
often  produced  in  persons  of  sound  mind,  whose  nervous  systems 
are  unusually  impressible,  and  easily  acted  upon  by  irritations  in  the 
stomach,  or  elsewhere. 

Where  the  primary  mischief  in  such  affections  is  in  the  stomach 
or  intestines,  emetics  are  more  likely  to  afford  relief  than  when  it  is 
seated  originally  in  the  eneephalon. 
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Bubo  and  orchitis. — ^In  certain  local  affections — bb  bubo  and' orchitis 
— ^the  revellent  action  of  an  emetic  is  often  beneficial.  The  inflam- 
mation may  have  been  vigorously  attacked  by  the  proper  antiphlo- 
gistic measures,  yet  the  swelling  may  remain  stationary.  If  a  pow- 
erfully revellent  nervous  impression  be  now  made  by  exciting  eme- 
sis,  the  swelling  will  frequently  disappear. 

In  the  very  early  stages  of  orchitis,  or  bubo,  the  revulsion,  thus 
induced,  is  by  no  means  as  eflicacious.  The  excited  state  of  vessels 
generally  predominates  too  much  to  be  broken  in  upon  by  any  im- 
pression upon  the  nervous  system.  The  state  of  vessels  must  be  re- 
duced by  antiphlogistics,  and  then  emetics  may  be  had  recourse  to 
with  full  advantage. 

Phthisis  vulmonalis. — ^In  phthisis  pulmonalis,  emetics  were  at  one 
time  consiaered  the  best  remedies :  and,  according  to  one  writer, 
Dr.  Young,  a  majority  of  the  cures  of  phthisis  have  been  effected  by 
them  or  by  nauseating  agents.  This  idea  probably  originated  from 
the  good  effects  observed  to  follow  a  sea  voyage,  which  is  usually 
accompanied  by  sea-sickness ;  but  the  fallacy,  in  this  case,  consists, 
in  referring  that  to  the  nausea,  which  may  have  been  produced  by 
the  greater  equability  of  temperature  at  sea,  and  by  the  new  impres- 
sions made  upon  the  mind  and  nervons  system  of  the  voyager, 
throuo^h  the  altered  barometrical,  hygrometrical,  thermometrical, 
electrical,  and  other  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  by  the  new 
scenes  in  which  the  patient  was  placed.  Even  in  the  early  stages  of 
phthisis,  when  alone  any  course  of  medication  can  be  expected  to  be 
effective,  emetics  are,  at  the  present  day,  rarely  had  recourse  to.  In 
the  later  periods  of  the  disease,  they  are  not  only  useless,  but  add  to 
the  existing  irritation  and  debility. 

Diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal, — ^In  gastritis,  and  enteritis,  eme- 
tics are  manifestly  not  needed,  and  would  probably  be  injurious ;  nor 
would  they  appear  to  be  indicated  in  spontaneous  vomiting  ;  but  as 
diarrhoea  is  often  kept  up  by  irritants  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  re- 
quires the  administration  oi  a  cathartic  to  remove  them,  so  vomiting 
may  suggest  the  use  of  an  emetic;  and  even  when  spontaneous 
vomiting  has  persisted  after  the  contents  of  the  stomach  have  been 
evacuated,  the  new  action  induced  by  an  emetic  may  break  in  upon 
the  disorder  of  function,  and  remedy  the  evil. 

In  dyspepsia^  emetics  are  occasionally  prescribed,  but  they  must 
be  employed  with  caution.  A  gentle  emetic  removes  indigestible 
matters  and  morbid  secretions,  and  produces  an  excitation  in  the 
stomach  which  may  be  salutary ;  but  repeated  emetics,  as  has  been 
previously  shown,  may  injure  the  tone  of  the  organ,  develope  its 
sensibility,  and  augment  the  very  affection  for  the  removal  of  which 
they  were  administered. 

Iji  cholera — ^both  of  the  indigenous,  and  exotic  variety — ^gentle 
emetics  are  prescribed  by  some  practitioners,  and  as  means  for  the 
removal  of  morbid  secretions  they  may  be  useful ;  but  it  is  not  clear, 
that  they  ought  to  be  regarded  as  of  much  eflScacyin  affections  that 
are  dependent  upon  an  irritated  or  excited  state  of  the  gastro-enteric 
mucous  membrane,  and  which  yield  with  the  subsidence  of  the  in- 
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flammatory  irritation, — or  terminate  unfavorably,  when  the  morbid 
affection  of  the  membrane  in  general,  and  of  the  exhalants  in  par- 
ticular,  is  excessive. 

In  cases  of  maHgnarU  cholera^  the  stimulating  emetics — as  mustard 
— ^have  been  most  frequently  employed, — ^the  erethism  of  the  mucous 
membrane  in  these  malignant  cases  being  occasionally  diminished  by 
gentle  excitants,  as  we  have  seen  it  may  be  in  affections  of  the  mucous 
membranes  in  general,  when  the  over-distended  state  of  extreme  ves- 
selsis  the  promment  pathological  lesion.  Amain  part  of  the  benefit, 
however,  accruing  in  such  cases,  may  be  derived  from  their  revulsive 
operation, — the  chief  pathological  mischief  being  usually  situate  lower 
down  in  the  tube.  It  has,  indeed,  been  a  question,  with  some  thera- 
peutists, whether  advantage  might  not  be  derived,  in  these  unfortu- 
nate cases,  from  remedies  that  might  even  inflame  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach ;  but  such  a  harsh  plan  of  revellent  treatment 
could,  of  course,  be  scarcely  admissible. 

In  diarrhoea  and  dysentery^  where  the  irritation  is  seated  low  down 
in  the  tube,  an  emetic  may  produce  good  effects  as  a  revulsive ;  but, 
in  the  latter  disease,  the  violence  of  the  inflammation  must  be  previ- 
ously subdued  by  appropriate  agents.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  in  cer- 
tain cases  of  constipationy  accompanied  with  spasmodic  constriction  of 
the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines,  emetics,  administered  after  blood- 
letting, have  relaxed  the  spasm,  so  that  the  bowels  have  been  relieved, 
or  gentle  cathartics  have  afterwards  been  suflicient. 

In  dysentery,  the  seat  of  which  is  chiefly  in  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  large  intestine,  the  revellent  and  equalizing  effects  of  emetics  are 
beneficially  manifested. 

Bheumatism  and  gout. — ^In  acute  rheumatism  and  gout,  emetics  are 
not  much  used,  although  occasionally  their  operation — ^as  revellents 
and  equalizers — maybe  advantageously  exerted.  In  the  latter  disease, 
connected  as  it  is  with  considerable  gastric  disorder,  their  use  might 
seem  \p  be  more  especially  indicated ;  and  in  both  diseases  they  may 
be  demanded  for  the  removal  of  morbid  secretions,  or  of  undigested 
matters  from  the  tube, — a  result,  which  can  generally,  however,  be 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  gentle  cathartics. 

Hemorrhages, — After  what  has  been  said  of  the  general  mode  of  ao- 
tion  of  emetics,  and  of  their  application  to  the  ordinary  phlegmasifiB, 
their  agency  in  hemorrhages  will  be  apparent.  In  epistaxisy  they  can- 
not be  required,  and  their  employment  in  apoplexy^ — ^it  has  been  al- 
ready seen, — is  a  more  than  questionable  measure.  The  same,  it  has 
been  thought,  may  be  said  of  hcemoptt/8i$.  Although  their  equalizing 
and  revulsive  operation  might  act  favorably^  it  has  been  conceived, 
that  the  activity  they  occasion  in  the  vascular  movements  might  more 
than  compensate  for  their  salutary  agency.  Yet,  it  has  not  been  found, 
that  haemoptysis,  symptomatic  of  phthisis,  has  recurred,  or  been  in- 
creased at  sea  during  the  retching  of  sea-sickness.  In  such  cases, 
nauseating  doses  are  recommended,  which,  as  before  shown,  produce 
an  effect  of  a  directly  opposite  character,  so  as  to  give  occasion  to 
their  being  classed  amongst  agents  that  diminish  action. 

In  hcematemesisy  emetics  have  been  recommended  by  some,  with  the 
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view  of  remoTing  the  accumulations  of  blood  that  form  in  the  stomach ; 
and  in  this  respect,  they  may  be  of  service.  The  hemorrhage,  in  these 
cases,  is  generally  venous,  and  seems  to  take  place  by  diapedesis  or 
transudation,— often  owinff  to  visceral  engorgement,  which  prevents 
the  blood  from  circulating &eely  in  the  engorged  organ,  and  occasions 
irregular  congestions  in  other  parts.  In  such  cases,  emetics  ought  to 
be  administered  with  caution.  In  the  wards  of  the  Philadelphia  Alms- 
house, the  author  annually  met  with  cases  of  hsematemesis,  melsena, 
and  epistaxis,  occasioned  by  engorgement  and  induration  of  the  liver 
or  spleen— especially  of  the  latter — acquired  in  malarious  districts. 

The  proper  treatment  of  the  hemorrhage  necessarily  merges  in 
that  of  the  primair  affection  on  which  it  is  dependent. 

In  cases  of  simple  hsematemesis,  the  action  of  the  stomachy  induced 
by  an  emetic,  may  occasion  the  removal  of  the  venous  congestion, 
and  the  pressure  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  viscus  on  the  vessels  ex- 
haling the  blood  may  tend  to  contract  their  dimensions,  and  to  arrest 
the  flow,  somewhat,  perhaps,  in  the  manner  that  the  hemorrhage  is 
arrested  in  the  next  variety  to  be  considered. 

Uterine  hemorrhage  may  occur  prior  to,  durinff,  and  subsequent  to 
the  delivery  of  the  child.  In  all  cases,  it  is  produced  by  a  discharge 
fix>m  the  uterine  vessels.  The  old  idea,  universally  entertained,  was, 
— ^that  the  vessels  of  the  mother  pass  directly  to  the  placenta,  and  pour 
their  blood  into  the  maternal  portion  of  that  organ.  Under  this  view 
of  the  subject,  which  modern  researches  prove  to  be  the  most  correct, 
hemorrhage  would  be  produced  by  a  rupture  of  the  maternal  vessels. 
Some  observers  have  satisfied  themselves,  that  there  is  no  direct  com- 
munication between  the  uterine  vessels  and  the  placenta,  but  that 
tiiese  vessels  coast  along  the  uterine  parietes  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  placenta, — ^having,  however,  portions  scooped  out  of  their  sides, 
which  portions  are  closed,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  pla- 
centa. U  nder  this  view,  there  can  of  course  be  no  maternal  and  foetal 
portions  of  the  placenta;  the  whole  is  foetal,  and  hemorrhage  arises 
from  the  detachment  of  the  decidua  or  of  the  placenta  from  the  aper- 
tures in  the  uterine  vessels.  Under  either  view,  whatever  induces 
contraction  of  the  uterus,  occasions  the  reapplication  of  the  placenta, 
or  of  the  body  of  the  child  to  the  vessels  whence  the  hemorrhage  pro- 
ceeds, and  arrests  it.  These  remarks  apply,  of  course,  only  to  hemor- 
rhage occurring  prior  to,  or  during  delivery,  and  then  only  to  cases 
in  which  the  placenta  is  situate  elsewhere  than  over  the  os  uteri. 

In  uterine  hemorrhage  following  the  delivery  of  the  ovum,  the 
hemorrhage  is  arrested  by^  causing  the  uterus  to  contract  upon  itself, 
and  thus  to  obliterate,  as  it  were,  the  maternal  vessels ;  and  emetics, 
which  call  into  action  the  abdominal  muscles,  facilitate  this  result, 
although  they  are  but  rarely  had  recourse  to,  seeing  that  the  obste- 
trical practitioner  has  more  immediate  and  effectual  means  for  attain- 
ing his  object. 

Jaundice. — ^In  jaundice,  dependent — as  it  often  is — on  some  impe- 
diment to  the  flow  of  l)ile  along  the  biliary  ducts  into  the  duodenum, 
and  especially  when  produced  l)y  a  gallstone,  the  inverted  action  and 
the  succussion,  induced  by  the  operation  of  an  emetic,  are  often  bene- 
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ficial ;  and  the  same  remark  holds  good  in  eases  of  cholelithtis  or  gall- 
stone  without  jaundice.  Here,  an  emetic  should  be  selected,  whose 
operation  is  preceded  by  nausea — as  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa, 
or  ipecacuanha — ^the  relaxing  influence  of  which  is  first  felt,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  the  propulsory  efforts  follow,  ^hich  are,  at  times, 
successful  in  causing  the  calculus  to  clear  the  biliary  passages.  It  has 
been  properly  remarked,  however,  that  emetics  are  more  advantage- 
ous and  safe  in  the  early  than  in  the  latter  periods  of  jaundice  when 
there  is  reason  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  organic  disease  of  the 
liver ;  and,  also,  that  they  should  be  used  with  caution,  when  there 
is  evidence  of  distension  of  the  gall-bladder ; — indicated  by  a  tumor 
felt  on  pressing  the  right  hypochondrium.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  operation  of  an  emetic  has  been  known  to  occasion  rup- 
ture of  the  gall-bladder  and  fatal  peritonitis. 

Neuroses. — In  mental  alienation^  emetics  were  at  one  time  much  ad- 
vised, and  some  of  the  most  noted  remedies  possessed  properties  of 
this  kind.  They  are  not  given  at  the  present  day,  unless  symptoms 
should  arise  in  the  course  of  the  disease  to  indicate  their  adminis- 
tration. In  the  cases,  in  which  they  are  presumed  to  have  exerted 
a  salutary  influence,  this  was  probably  accomplished  less  by  their 
acting  as  evacuants,  or  through  modifications  induced  in  the  circu- 
lation, than  by  the  new  impression  made  by  them  upon  the  nervous 
system.  Hence,  they  are  occasionally  used  in  mania  to  interrupt 
intense  abstractions.  When  the  insane  obstinately  determine  to  re- 
tain the  urine  and  faeces,  an  emetic  often  succeeds  in  breaking  in 
upon  the  determination ;  and  the  same  applies  to  those  who  are  af- 
fected with  delirium  tremens^  in  which  disease  emetics  have  been 
wholly  relied  on  by  some,  (For  the  author's  views  on  this  subject, 
sec  his  Practice  of  Medicine^  3d  ed.  ii,  248,  Philadelphia,  1848.)  In 
all  such  cases,  emetics  have  to  be  given  in  larger  doses  than  usual. 
The  encephalon  being  in  a  state  of  excitement,  and  employed  in  its 
own  acts,  is  less  affected  by  impressions  made  on  other  organs ;  and, 
consequently,  requires  a  larger  amount  of  the  impressing  agent ;  but 
if  the  energy  of  the  system  be  first  reduced  by  a  copious  abstraction 
of  blood,  the  ordinary  dose  of  the  emetic  may  produce  its  accustomed 
effects. 

In  hypochondriasis,  which  is  an  encephalic  disorder,  accompanied 
generally  with  much  gastric  derangement,  an  occasional  emetic  is 
often  beneficial,  by  exciting  a  new  action  in  the  nervous  system,  and 
giving  an  impulse  to  functions  carried  on  with  unwonted  torpor. 

In  epilepsy,  and  in  the  convulsions  of  children,  emetics  are  not  only 
excellent  prophylactics,  but  valuable  curative  agents.  Where  organic 
mischief  does  not  exist,  these  diseases  are  usually  induced  by  great 
mobility,  or  impressibility  of  the  encephalon,  developed  by  irrita- 
tion in  some  distant  part  of  the  system,  and  especially  in  the  diges- 
tive tube.  Often,  this  is  produced  by  indigestible  diet,  or  by  morbid 
secretions,  and  when  the  prodromic  or  premonitory^  symptoms  of  the 
attack  are  present,  a  timely  emetic  may  prevent  the  paroxysm,  by 
removing  the  cause,  and  exciting  a  new  nervous  impression,  as  in 
the  case  of  intermittents. 
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The  same  kind  of  revulsion  is,  at  times,  salutary  in  hy^teria^  as 
well  as  in  the  different  forms  of  neuralgia.  The  impression  of  the 
emetic  is  powerfully  exerted  on  the  stomach,  whence  it  irradiates  to 
every  part  of  the  nervous  system  ;  and,  by  equalizing  the  nervous 
distribution  or  influx,  detracts  from  its  intensity  in  anv  riven  point. 

Dropsy. — ^Lastly ; — emetics  have  been  frequently  exhibited  m  the 
different  varieties  of  dropsy ; — and  in  such  cases  they  are  calculated 
to  act  as  promoters  of  absorption  ; — not  so  much  in  consequence  of 
any  increased  action  of  the  exhalants  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
stomach,  which  they  may  occasion,  as  by  their  revulsive  operation. 
Dropsies,  as  will  be  seen,  have  been  known  to  disappear  under  pow- 
erful mental  emotions,  and  not  only  dropsies,  but  depositions  of  solid 
materials  ;  and  we  can,  therefore,  understand,  that  these  affections 
may  diminish  under  the  nervous  derivation  excited  by  an  emetic. 
They  cannot,  however,  be  repeated  sufliciently  often  to  produce  much 
salutary  influence,  for  fear  of  injuring  the  tone  of  the  stomach;  and, 
accordingly,  they  are  but  rarely  employed  in  the  treatment  of  hydro- 
pical  affections. 

Snch  are  the  main  diseased  conditions  in  which  emetics  are  espe- 
cially serviceable.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  specify  eveir  variety 
of  organic  lesion  in  which  they  maybe  salutary.  Enough  has  been 
said  of  their  general  properties,  and  particular  applications,  to  sug- 
gest the  cases  in  which  their  administration  may  be  indicated. 
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a.  Direct  Emetics. 
1.  ZINCI  SULPHAS.— SULPHATE  OP  ZINC. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  occurs  in  commerce  in  an  impure  state  under  the 
name  of  White  Vitriol;  by  which,  indeed,  it  was  lone  known  in  medi- 
cine. The  salt,  however,  always  contains  iron,  and  commonly  cop- 
per and  lead;  and  therefore,  for  pharmaceutical  purposes,  it  is  directed 
to  be  prepared  by  the  union  of  oxide  of  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid.  It 
is  in  colorless  crystals,  which  effloresce  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is 
wholly  dissolved  by  water,  by  2^1®^  of  its  weight  of  cold  water,  and 
by  less  than  its  own  weight  of  boiling  water.  It  is  insoluble  in  alco- 
hol. The  solution  in  water  affords  with  ammonia  a  white  precipitate, 
which  is  redissolved  by  the  alkali  in  excess.  It  also  yields  white  pre- 
cipitates with  chloride  of  barium,  ferrocyanuret  of  potassium,  and  sul- 
phohydrate  of  ammonia. 

It  enters  into  the  preparation  of  Zinci  Carhonas  Prcecipitatus  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  which  is  tonic  in  small  doses,  is  a  rapid  and  safe 
emetic  ;  and  hence  is  given,  when  it  is  desirable  to  evacuate  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  speedily,  as  when  poison  has  been  taken.  The 
dose  for  this  purpose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains.  In  excessive  doses 
it  acts  as  an  irritant  poison. 
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2.  CUPRI  SULPHAS.— SULPHATE  OF  COPPER. 

The  Sulphate  of  Copper,  Roman  or  Blue  Vitriol^  Blue  stone,  used 
in  the  United  States,  is  formed  by  a  direct  combination  between  old 
scrap  copper  and  sulphuric  acid.  This  is  always  made  on  a  large 
scale ;  and  hence  it  is  not  in  the  list  of  preparations  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia of  the  United  States,  but  in  that  of  the  Materia  Medica.  It 
occurs  in  rich  blue  crystals,  which  are  wholly  soluble  in  water,  and 
slightly  efflorescent  in  the  air.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Ammonia 
tlirows  down,  from  a  solution  of  the  salt  in  water,  a  precipitate,  which 
is  entirely  redissolved  when  the  ammonia  is  added  in  excess.  It 
dissolves  in  about  four  parts  of  water  at  60®,  and  two  parts  of  boiling 
water. 

It  enters  into  the  preparation  of  Cuprum  Ammoniatum  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia of  the  United  States. 

Like  sulphate  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  copper  is,  in  very  small  doses, 
tonic ;  and  in  larger,  emetic.  It  is,  however,  much  more  active,  and 
in  considerable  doses  is  a  highly  acrid  and  corrosive  poison.  Its 
dose,  as  an  emetic,  is  from  two  to  five  grains,  given  in  water ;  but 
it  is  less  safe  than  the  sulphate  of  zinc. 

8.  ALU^MEN.— ALUM. 

This  salt — ^the  main  properties  of  which  are  described  under  the 
head  of  mineral  astrinobnts — ^has  been  much  employed  by  Dr. 
Meigs,  of  Philadelphia,  and  by  his  son.  Dr.  J.  F.  Meigs,  as  an  eme- 
tic in  croup.  The  former  states,  that  he  has  been  familiar  with  its 
eftects  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  that  his  confidence  in  it,  as 
a  certain  and  speedy  emetic  in  such  cases,  increases  rather  than  di- 
minishes by  time.  He  has  never,  he  thinks,  given  more  than  two 
doses  without  causing  very  full  vomiting ;  but  has  often  given  large 
quantities  of  antimony,  antimonial  wine  and  ipecacuanha  without 
their  occasioning  the  desired  efiect.  It  has  the  advantage,  also,  of 
operating  without  occasioning  more  exhaustion  or  prostration  than 
always  follows  the  act  of  vomiting. 

It  is  best  prescribed  in  powder,  mixed  with  honey,  syrup  of  any 
kind  or  molasses.  The  dose  is  a  teaspoonful,  mixed  with  an  equal 
or  double  the  quantity  of  the  vehicle,  and  repeated  in  ten,  fifteen, 
or  twenty  minutes,  should  the  first  dose  fail  to  produce  free  vomit- 
ing.   It  is  seldom  necessary  to  give  a  second  dose. 

4.  HYDRAR^GTRI  SULPHAS  FL A VUS.— YELLOW  SULPHATE  OP  MER'CURY. 

This  salt  of  mercury,  called  also  Subsulphate  of  Mercury  and  Tur- 
peth  Mineral,  is  obtained  by  throwing  a  sulphate  of  mercury  into 
boiling  water.  It  is  a  lemon-yellow  powder,  almost  insoluole  in 
water ;  dissolving  in  about  2000  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  about 
600  parts  of  boiling  water. 

It  is  in  large  doses  a  violent  corrosive  poison.  It  is  occasionally, 
but  rarely,  given  as  an  emetic ;  its  operation  having  been  regarded 
as  very  severe,  and  at  times  followed  by  ptyalism.    Dr.  Hubbard,  of 
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Maine,  has  been,  however,  in  the  habit  of  employing  it  largely,  in 
cases  of  croup,  and  recommends  it  strongly  on  the  ground  of  its 
promptness  of  action.  It  does  not  produce  catharsis,  nor  is  its  action 
followed  by  the  prostration,  which,  at  times,  follows  that  of  tartrate 
of  antimony  and  potassa. 

The  dose,  as  an  emetic,  is  from  two  to  five  grains.  Dr.  Hubbard 
prescribes  from  two  to  thr^e  grains  to  a  child  two  years  old,  and  re- 
peats the  dose  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  until  emesis  is  induced. 

b.  Indirect  JSmetics. 

6.  ANTIMO^NII  ET  POTAS^SiE  TARTRA8.— TARTRATE  OP  ANT'IMONT 
AND  POTAS^SA. 

Tartrate  of  Antimony  and  Potassa,  Tartarized  Antimony ^  Emetic 
Tartavy  Tartar  Enutic — in  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union  erro- 
neously termed  Tartar — is,  perhaps,  more  frequently  used  as  an 
emetic  than  any  other  agent. 

In  the  Pharmacopceia  of  the  United  States  it  is  directed  to  be 
formed  as  follows : — Take  of  Sulphuret  of  Antimony ^  in  fine  powder, 
3iv  ;  Muriatic  Acidy  ^xxv ;  Nitric  Acid,  3ij  ;  Water^  a  gallon.  To 
the  acids  mixed  in  a  glass  vessel,  add  gradually  the  sulphuret  of  an- 
timony, and  digest  the  mixture  with  a  gradually  increasing  heat  till 
effervescence  ceases ;  then  boil  for  an  hour.  Filter  the  liquor  when 
it  has  become  cool,  and  pour  it  into  the  water.  Wash  the  precipi- 
tated powder  frequently  with  water,  till  it  is  wholly  freed  from  acid, 
and  then  dry  it.  Take  of  this  powder,  3ij  ;  Bitartrate  of  Potassa,  in 
very  fine  powder,  3iiss  ;  Distilled  Water,  f  3xviij.  Boil  the  water 
in  a  fflass  vessel ;  add  the  powders  previously  mixed  together,  and 
boil  for  an  hour ;  filter  the  liquor  whilst  hot,  and  set  it  aside  to  crys- 
tallize. By  further  evaporation,  the  liquor  may  be  made  to  yield  an 
additional  quantity  of  crystals,  which  should  be  purified  by  a  second 
crystallization. 

Tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa  consists  of  tartrate  of  antimony 
and  tartrate  of  potassa ;  and  the  object  of  the  above  process  is  first 
to  form  sesquioxide  of  antimony,  and  then  to  saturate  with  it  the 
excess  of  acid  in  the  bitartrate  of  potassa.  It  is  in  transparent  crys- 
tals, which  become  opaque  and  white  on  exposure  to  the  air.  As 
met  with  in  the  shops,  it  is  generally  in  powder,  and,  when  pure,  is 
perfectly  white.  Dr.  Pereira,  however,  remarks,  that  some  ignorant 
druggists  prefer  a  yellowish-white  powder;  and  he  was  informed  by 
a  manufecturer  of  the  salt,  that  he  was  obliged  to  keep  two  varie- 
ties,— one  white,  the  other  yellowish- white, — ^to  meet  the  demands 
of  his  customers.    The  vellow  hue  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  iron. 

It  is  often  adulterated  with  bitartrate  of  potassa;  and  it  has  been 
fonnd  that  it  may  contain  10  per  cent,  of  it,  and  yet  dissolve  in  the 
proper  quantity  of  water.  It  is  wholly  soluble  in  14  or  16  parts  of 
water,  according  to  Dr.  Pereira ; — according  to  the  Pharmacopoeia 
of  the  United  States,  in  20,  at  60°  Fahr.  Uncombined  bitartrate  of 
potassa  is  detected  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda  to  a  boiling  solution  of  the  antimonial  salt.    This  causes  a 
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precipitate,  which  is  immediately  redissolved,  if  bitartrate  of  potassa 
be  present. 

w  hen  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa  is  taken  in  very  large 
doses,  it  acts  as  a  powerful  irritant  poison,  causing  directly  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  It  is  likewise  an  irritant 
when  applied  to  the  cutaneous  surface.  It  may  well  be  questioned, 
however,  whether,  when  taken  internally,  it  acts  in  its  undecom- 
posed  state.  All  antimonials,  according  to  M.  Miahle,  become 
converted  in  the  stomach,  owinff  to  the  presence  of  free  hydrochlo- 
ric acid,  and  the  alkaline  chlorides,  in  the  gastric  secretions,  into  a 
highly  irritating  compound — the  chlorohydrate  of  chloride  of  anti- 
mony ;  and  he  asserts,  that  all  the  preparations  of  antimony,  which 
either  contain  the  hvdrated  oxide  of  the  metal,  or  readily  give  rise 
to  the  formation  of  this  compound,  are  very  energetic  agents. 
Hence,  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa,  metallic  antimony,  and 
the  oxides  of  the  metal  that  have  been  prepared  in  the  moist  way, 
are  readily  acted  upon  by  the  gastro-enteric  fluids,  and  produce  the 
soluble  chlorohydrate  of  the  chloride ;  whilst  the  preparations  of 
the  metal  that  have  been  prepared  by  a  dry  process,  as  Pulvis  anti- 
monialis  and  certain  forms  of  Kermes,  are  not  so  soluble  in  the 
gastric  secretions,  and  their  effects  are  milder  and  more  uncertain. 
In  this  way,  M.  Mialhe  accounts  for  an  anomaly  mentioned  by  M. 
Trousseau,  who,  after  remarking,  that  the  irritating  local  action  of 
antimonials  is  in  a  direct  ratio  with  their  solubility,  adds,  that  he 
has  not  been  a  little  astonished,  in  the  course  of  his  experiments,  to 
find  that  metallic  antimony,  perfectly  pure,  and  in  fine  powder,  had 
nearly  as  energetic  an  action  as  tartar  emetic ;  for,  admitting  that  it 
becomes  quickly  oxidized  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  enters  into 
combination  as  a  salt,  he  cannot  conceive  how  the  oxides  of  anti- 
mony, ready  prepared,  have  an  action  so  different  from  that  of  the 
metal.  This  anomaly  is  readily  accounted  for  by  M.  Mialhe,  who 
shows  by  experiment,  that  metallic  antimony  is  rapidly  acted  on  by 
the  air,  and  the  gastric  acids,  whilst  the  artificial  oxides  do  not  as 
readily  enter  into  combination.  No  chemical  observations  have 
been  made  upon  the  blood  of  those  who  have  been  long  under  the 
use  of  antimonials ;  but  Dr.  Pereira  thinks,  that  the  eflfects  may  be 
inferred  from  analogy,  and  be  similar  to  those  caused  by  mercurials. 
It  would  be  safer,  however,  for  us  to  confess  our  want  of  informa- 
tion on  this  matter. 

The  nauseant  and  emetic  properties  of  tartrate  of  antimony  and 
potassa  alone  fall  under  consideration  in  this  place.  As  a  nauseant, 
it  is  constantly  given  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  affections,  in  such 
doses  as  to  keep  up  the  action  of  sedation  sufficiently  long  to  break 
in  upon  the  chain  of  morbid  associations.  For  this  purpose,  it  is 
prescribed  in  the  dose  from  J  to  }  a  grain  every  two  or  three  hours; 
carefully  regulating  the  quantity,  and  the  periods,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  supervention  of  .vomiting.  As  an  emetic,  it  may  be  given 
alone,  or  in  union  with  ipecacuanha, — one  or  two  grains  of  the  tar- 
trate to  fifteen  or  twenty  p^ins  of  the  latter.  When  administered 
alone,  it  should  be  in  divided  doses ; — six  grains,  for  example,  be- 
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ing  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  water,  and  a  fourth  part  given  every 
fifteen  minutes  until  it  operates ; — the  action,  in  this  case,  as  in  that 
of  every  other  emetic,  where  it  is  desirable  to  evacuate  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  ft'eely,  and  there  is  no  dancer  of  dissolving  any 
noxious  matter  that  may  be  contained  in  it,  being  aided  by  drink- 
ing freely  of  warm  water,  or  of  warm  chamomile  tea.  For  reasons, 
already  assigned,  it  is  rarely  prescribed,  however,  where  any  poison- 
ous agent  has  been  taken, — recourse  being  then  had  to  direct  eme- 
tics. Bein^  devoid  of  taste,  it  is  a  very  convenient  emetic  in  the 
diseases  of  infancy,  in  which  it  is  advisable  to  give  it  in  divided 
doses  until  vomiting  is  induced;  and  it  is  doubtless  the  main  agent 
in  some  of  the  nauseating  and  emetic  preparations  so  commonly 
used  in  such  cases  in  domestic  practice.  It  has  been  already  re- 
marked, that  some  caution  is  needed  in  its  administration  to  young 
subjects.  Professor  Hamilton,  of  Edinburgh,  from  the  observation 
of  one  or  two  cases  in  which  its  operation  was  attended  with  un- 
pleasant gastro-enteric  disturbance,  was  disposed  to  consider,  that 
it  is  apt  to  act  as  an  irritant  poison  when  the  stomach  is  empty  ; 
whilst  it  may  be  innoxious  if  the  child  has  sucked,  or  drunk  some 
fluid  previously.  This  is  an  antagonism  with  the  view  of  M.  Mialhe, 
who  affirms,  contrary — ^the  author  thinks — to  his  experience,  that  it 
is  known  that  the  stomach  is  better  able  to  bear  the  action  of  tartar 
emetic  when  it  is  empty  than  when  full ;  and  this  because  there  is 
less  gastric  acid  present,  and  therefore  less  of  the  salt  converted  into 
the  acid  chloride.  Professor  J.  B.  Beck,  of  New  York,  considers, 
that  "  where  the  object  is  simply  to  evacuate  the  stomach,  it  ought 
never  to  be  thought  of;  and  that  it  should  not  be  prescribed  except 
in  cases  where,  as  in  croup  and  pneumonic  inflammation,  a  sedative 
effect  is  required,  and  can  be  borne  with  safety."  And  he  adds : — 
"  It  18  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  if  Tartar  Emetic  be  an 
article  of  such  danger,  the  younger  the  subject  to  whom  it  is  ffiven, 
the  more  likely  is  it  to  do  harm.  In  children  under  a  year,  I  should 
say,  as  a  general  rule,  it  ought  never  to  be  used.  During  that  pe- 
riod, the  powers  of  life  are  too  feeble  to  bear  so  active  a  remedy,  at 
the  same  time  that  all  the  beneficial  effects  of  an  emetic  may  be 
gained  from  the  use  of  ipecacuanha,  or  even  milder  means." 

The  author  has  never  seen  the  inconveniences  depicted  by  Dr. 
Beck  and  others,  and  he  is  of  opinion,  that  they  will  rarely  or  never 
supervene  if  fluid  be  allowed  freely  during  the  emetic  action  of  the 
antimonial. 

YINDM  AHTIMOTni,  ANTIMO'NIAI  WINE (Antim.  et  Potass.  TaHrat.  9j  : 

Vint  albi  f  3x.)  Each  fluidounce  of  the  wine  contains  two  grains  of 
the  tartrate. 

Antimonial  wine  is  commonly  kept  in  families,  and  it  has  the 
advantage,  which  a  watery  solution  has  not,  of  keeping  well.  It  is 
readily  taken  by  children  for  wine.  It  is  not  well  adapted,  how- 
ever, as  an  emetic  for  the  adult.  If  we  regard  the  ordinary  dose  of 
the  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa  to  be  two  grains,  it  would  re- 
quire one  ounce  of  the  wine,  which  might,  in  many  diseases,  be  in- 
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jurious,  and  in  no  circumstances  could  offer  advantages  over  the 
aqueous  solution.  Accordingly,  it  is  rarely  prescribed  to  adults. 
To  children  under  five  years  of  age,  the  vinum  antimonii  is  gene- 
rally given  in  the  dose  of  a  teaspoonful,  repeated  every  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  until  it  acts. 

Tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa  enters  into  the  composition  of 
Syrupu%  Scillce  Compositits  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 


6.  IPECACUAN'HA. 

Ipecacuanha  is  the  root  of  OephaelU  Ipecacuanha ;  Sex.  Syst.  Pen- 

tandria  Monogynia;  Kat. 
Fig.  1.  Ord.  Kubiacese, — Cincho- 

nacese  (Lindley) ;  a  small 
shrubby  plant,  which  grows 
in  Brazil,  in  moist,  shadv 
situations,  between  the  8th 
and  20th  parallels  of  south 
latitude.  It  is  said,  also,  to 
occur  in  New  Granada,  and 
in  some  of  the  West  India 
islands.  The  roots  are  ga- 
thered at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  but  especially,  from 
January  to  March  incl  usive. 
The  amount  on  which  duty 
was  paid  in  England,  in 
1841,  was  9623  lbs.;  but  a 
singular  fluctuation  as  to 
quantity  is  presented  by  the 
table  of  imports  in  succes- 
sive years,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: (Pereira.) 


CephaSIis  Ipecacuanha. 


In  1834, 
1835, 
1836, 
1837, 


9,038  lbs. 

7,469 
11,437 
1 1,435 


Id  1838, 

12,426  lbs. 

1839, 

7,453 

1840, 

6,483 

1841, 

9,623 

As  imported,  ipecacuanha  consists  of  the  proper  knotty  root,  the 
thinner,  woody  cylindrical  portion  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the  stem, 
and  frequently  a  part  of  the  trailing  portion  of  the  stem  also.  The 
annulated  or  ringed  portion — Radix  Ipecacuanhce  annulatcB  fiiscce  of 
continental  writers — is  the  most  active  part,  and,  therefore,  ought 
alone  to  be  used  by  the  apothecary.  The  root — as  we  meet  with  it 
— ^is  of  about  the  thickness  of  a  small  goose-quill,  and  of  a  length 
varying  from  two  inches  to  seven ;  contorted,  and  presenting  numer- 
ous annular  grooves,  which  give  it  a  characteristic,  knotted  or  ringed 
appearance.  The  color  varies  from  brownish,  reddish-brown,  grayish- 
brown  to  gray.  Its  substance  consists  of  two  parts — the  one,  consti- 
tuted of  the  bark;  the  other,  of  the  meditullium, — the  proportion,  in 
100  parts  of  good  ipecacuanha,  being  80  of  the  former  to  20  of  the 
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latter.  The  meditullium  is  nearly  inert,  and 
as  it  is  pulverizable  with  more  difficulty  than  Fig.  2. 

the  cortical  portion,  when  the  pulverization  is  i^ 

effected  in  a  mortar,  it  may  happen,  that  the 
portion  which  remains  last  in  the  mortar,  pos- 
sesses scarcely  any  medicinal  property.  Gene- 
rally, however,  at  the  present  day,  it  is  reduced 
to  powder  on  a  large  scale  by  grinding,  so  that 
this  separation  is  not  observable. 

Powder  of  ipecacuanha  has  a  nauseous  odor, 
and  on  some  persons  produces  a  peculiar  effect,  ^  y.      _ 

— ^giving  rise  to  sneezing,  cough,  dyspnoea,  and  ^^    " 

all  the  symptoms  of  catarrhuB  ceativus  or  hay 
(uthma.  These  symptoms  pass  off  after  a  time, 
and  generally  with  a  copious  secretion  from  the 
bronchial  tubes.  It  would  appear,  that  small 
particles  of  the  powder,  inhaled  with  the  air, 
induce  bronchitis ;  and  at  the  same  time  affect, 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  ramifications  of  the 
pneumogastric  nerves,  so  as  to  give  occasion  to 
this  disorder.  Two  friends  of  the  author  suf- 
fered excessively  whenever  they  had  occasion 
to  handle  the  powder,  and  especially  if  they 
were  present  whilst  thepulverization  was  going 
on.  Its  taste  is  bitter,  subacrid,  mucilaginous, 
and  very  nauseous.  It  yields  its  vh-tues  to  ^'^^"  ipecacuanha  root. 
water,  and  still  more  to  alcohol,  pure  or  diluted.  ,.  ^„^,  ^^^^^  p^^.,„ 
The  stronger  wines  equally  extract  them,  and  without  rings.  (Pereira.) 
hence,  most  of  the  pharmacopoeias  have  a  wine 
of  ipecacuanha.  The  virtues  reside  essentially  in  an  active  principle, 
which  was  first  separated  by  M.  Pelletier,  in  1817,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  Emetine — now  generally  termed  JEmetia.  Pelletier's  ana- 
lysis was  as  follows. 

Brown  Annulated    Ipecacuanha  Bed  do. 

Cortex.  Meditullium.  Cortex. 

Emetia, 16  115  14 

Odoroas  fetly  matter, 2  traces  2 

Wax, 6                    — 

Gum, 10  500  16 

Starch, 42  20  18 

Ligneous  matter, 20  66  60  48 

Non-emetic  extractive, —  2  45  — 

Loss, 4  4-80  2 

100  100-00  100 

The  emetia  in  this  analysis  is,  however,  the  impure ;  and  it  was  sub- 
sequently found  by  M.  ^Pelletier,  that  the  root  contains  only  about 
1  per  cent,  of  the  pure.  Such  are  the  characters  of  the  officinal  ipe- 
cacuanha. Other  ipecacuanhas  have,  however,  been  described,  and 
it  is  not  surprising,  that  many  roots  should  have  been  substituted  for 
the  officinal  variety.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  they  are  but 
little  known  in  the  trade  of  this  country,  or  of  Europe.  It  is,  con- 
sequently, not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  them. 
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Striated  ipecacuanha^  black  ipecacttanJuiy  is  the  root  of  psychotria 

emeticttj — a  native  of  Peru,  which 
was,  at  one  time,  supposed  to  he 
the  source  of  the  true  ipecacuan- 
ha. This  would  appear  to  he 
sometimes  imported  into  conti- 
nental Europe,  and  to  he  con- 
founded with  the  dark  specimens 
of  the  true  ipecacuanha.  Its 
joints,  however,  are  longer ;  and 
the  surface  is  striated  longitudi- 
nally. M.  Pelletier  found  it,  on 
a  analj^sis,  to  yield  9  per  cent,  of  an 
emetic  extract  similar  to  impure 
emetia. 

Undulated,  whitCy  or  amylaceou% 
ivecacuanha  is  obtained  from  dif- 
lerent  species  of  MicJuirdsoniaj 
which  inhabit  open  plains  in  Bra- 
zil. It  resembles  the  true  root, 
but  is  distinguished  from  it  by 
having  fewer  and  shallower  annu- 
lar fissures,  larger  joints,  and  by 
the  central  woody  portion  being 
proportionally  much  thicker.  M. 
Pelletier  found  it  to  contain  5  or 
6  per  cent,  of  an  emetic  extract 
like  impure  emetia,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  starch. 

Another  variety  of  white  ipe- 
cacuanha is  obtained  in  Brazil 
from  ionidium  ipecacuanha  or  viola 
ipecacuanha.  It  is  much  thicker 
tnan  true  ipecacuanha,  being 
sometimes  as  large  as  the  little  finger,  having  only  a  few  transverse 
fissures,  distinct  joints  or  knots,  and  a  thick  woody  interior.  M. 
Pelletier  found  this  root  to  contain  about  6  per  cent,  of  emetic  ex- 
tract similar  to  impure  emetia. 

As  an  emetic,  ipecacuanha  acts  like  tartrate  of  antimony  and  po- 
tassa.  It  is  perhaps  the  safest  and  most  certain  of  the  indirect  eme- 
tics, and  although  it  is  supposed  to  be — ^in  large  doses — an  acro- 
narcotic  poison,  the  author  has  never  known  a  case,  in  which  such 
symptoms  have  presented  themselves.  Emetia,  however,  when  in- 
jected into  the  venous  system  of  a  dog,  excites  vomiting  in  the  first 
instance,  and  afterwards  coma,  which  ends  fatally. 

To  produce  full  emesis,  ipecacuanha  is  often  associated  with  tar- 
trate of  antimony  and  potassa,  as  remarked  under  that  article ;  but 
it  is  frequently  given  alone.  The  common  mode  is  to  administer 
about  twenty  grains  of  the  powder  in  warm  water ;  and  to  repeat 


Striated  Ipecacuanha 
Root. 

a.  An  old  root  vrith  a  vreiU 

marked  intersection. 
6.  Contorted  root.  (Pereira.) 


Undulated  Ipecacu- 
anha Root 

a.  RootofRichard- 

sonia  scabra. 
h.  Root  of  a  Rich- 
ardsonia.  (Pereira.) 
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this  quantity  every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  until  it  operates; 
drinking  freely  of  warm  water  or  of  warm  chamomile  tea.     When 

Fig.  4. 


Richardsonia  scabra. 

the  object  is  to  excite  nausea,  from  one  to  three 
grains  may  be  prescribed  at  such  intei'vals  as 
may  be  deemed  advisable.  This  dose  will 
generally  be  sufficient,  as  an  emetic,  for  chil- 
oren  two  or  three  years  old.  When  it  does  not 
act  on  the  stomach,  both  it  and  other  emetics 
are  apt  to  aftect  the  bowels;  and  not  unfre- 
quently  they  all  have  an  emeto-cathartic  opera- 
tion. 

VIMM  IPECiCUAN'H^  IPECACUANHi  mm.— {Ipecac. 
contus.  Sij ;  Vini  aJi>i  Oij.)  This  preparation 
may  be  used  in  the  same  cases  as  antimonial 
wine,  and  there  may  be  cases  in  which  it  may 
be  proper  when  the  former  is  not :  for  example, 
antimonial  wine,  in  particular  persons,  produces 
griping  and  intestinal  irritation,  whilst  the 
wine  of  ipecacuanha  does  not ; — and  conversely. 
It  is  a  very  safe  emetic  for  children.  The  dose 
to  the  adult  is  one  fluid  ounce ;  to  the  child  of 
from  one  to  two  years  of  age  a  teaspoonful  or 
one  fluidrachm. 


Fig.  5. 


lonidium  Ipecacuanha 
Root.    (Pereira.) 


gYB'UPUS  IPECiCUAlfHj;  SYRUP  OF  IPECACUANHA.— T/pecac.  in  pulv.  crass. 
Sj  ;  Alcohol,  dilut  Oj  ;  Syrup.  Oij.  Prepared  either  by  maceration 
or  by  the  process  of  displacement.)  From  f  3j  to  fgij  of  this  prepa- 
ration will  act  as  an  emetic,  but  it  is  not  much  used.  It  is  more 
convenient  for  children,  on  whom  it  operates  in  the  dose  of  from 
f3j  to  f  3ij. 
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Hmetta,  Emetina^  Umeta,  is — as  already  remarked — ^the  active  prin- 
ciple of  Ipecacuanha,  which  was  first  separated  from  it  in  1817  by 
M.  Pelletier,  of  Paris.  It  is  not  officinal  in  the  Pharmacopoeias  of 
Great  Britain,  or  in  that  of  the  United  States,  but  has  been  received 
into  many  continental  Pharmacopoeias, — as  the  Parisian,  Batavian, 
Hanoverian,  &c.  There  are  two  varieties  of  the  active  principle, 
which,  according  to  Magendie,  bear  the  same  relation  to  each  other 
as  moist  suffar  does  to  the  crystallized.  One  of  these  is  termed  m- 
pure^  the  other  pure.  To  obtain  the  former,  powdered  ipecacuanha 
IS  digested  with  ether  to  dissolve  the  fatty  matter,  whence  it  derives 
its  disagreeable  odor,  and  which  possesses  no  emetic  virtue.  When 
the  powder  yields  nothing  more  to  the  ether,  it  is  exhausted  by 
means  of  alcohol ;  the  alcohol  is  then  evaporated  in  a  water-bath, 
and  the  residue  di&solved  in  cold  water.  It  thus  loses  some  of  the 
wax,  and  a  little  of  the  fatty  matter  that  still  adhered  to  it.  It  is 
then  mixed  with  carbonate  of  magnesia,  whereby  it  loses  its  gallic 
acid,  is  redissolved  in  alcohol,  and  evaporated  to  dryness. 

To  obtain  pure  emetia,  magnesia  is  substituted  for  the  carbonate 
used  in  the  process  iust  described,  in  such  quantity,  that  the  acid 
existing  in  the  liquid  may  be  neutralized,  and  that  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  emetia  be  separated  from  it.  The  precipitate  of 
magnesia  and  emetia  must  now  be  washed  with  cold  water  to  re- 
move the  coloring  matter,  which  is  not  combined  with  the  magne- 
sia ;  and  after  being  carefully  dried  it  must  be  treated  with  alcohol, 
which  dissolves  the  emetia.  The  emetia  obtained  bv  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  alcohol  must  then  be  dissolved  in  a  dilute  acid,  and 
treated  with  pure  animal  charcoal.  After  this  purification  it  must 
be  precipitated  by  a  salifiable  base.    » 

Impure  emetia  is  in  the  form  of  reddish-brown,  transparent  scales, 
which  are  almost  inodorous,  and  of  a  bitter  taste.  It  is  very  deli- 
quescent, and  soluble  in  water.  Pure  emetia  has  a  white,  and  fre- 
quently somewhat  yellowish,  appearance,  is  pulverulent,  and  does 
not  deliquesce  like  the  impure.  It  is  but  little  soluble  in  cold  water; 
more  so  in  warm.  It  dissolves  readily  in  ether  and  alcohol.  With 
acids  it  forms  crystallizable  compounds,  from  which  it  majr  be  pre- 
cipitated by  galls,  which  are  the  best  agents  for  obviating  its  effects 
in  an  overdose. 

Emetia — the  impure  especially — ^has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute 
for  ipecacuanha,  and  with  this  view  formulse  for  officinal  prepara- 
tions of  it  have  been  received  into  many  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  of 
continental  Europe.  It  would  not  seem,  however,  that  much  ad- 
vantage would  result  from  its  use,  and  it  certainly  is  far  more  ex- 
Sensive  than  ipecacuanha  in  any  of  its  forms  of  preparation.  The 
ose  of  impure  emetia  is  a  grain,  or  a  grain  and  a  half,  given  at  in- 
tervals of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  until  it  vomits;  of  pure  emetia, 
from  a  quarter  to  half  a  grain. 

7.  GILLE^IA. 

Gillenia  is  the  root  of  GiUenia  trifoUata^  Spircea  trifoliata^  Indian 
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PhystCj  American  Ipecacuanha^  Beaumont  Root;  Sex.  Syst.  Icosan- 
dria  Pentagynia ;  Nat.  Ord.  Rosacese ; — an  indigenous  herbaceous 
plant,  which  grows  throuffhout  the  United  States,  to  the  east  of  the 
AUeghanies,  from  Florida  to  Canada,  in  light  soils  and  in  shady 
and  moist  situations ;  and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  The  root  is 
gathered  in  September. 

CHllenia  stipulacea  grows  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Its  root 
is  like  that  of  the  eastern 

species,  and  is  said  to  possess  Fig.  6. 

the  same  properties. 

As  met  with  in  the  shops, 
the  root  of  Gillenia  is  of  the 
size  of  a  small  goose-quill, 
wrinkled  longitudinally, with 
occasional  transverse  fissures, 
andj  in  the  thicker  pieces, 
having  a  somewhat  knotty 
appearance,  owing  to  inden- 
tations on  one  side  corre- 
sponding with  prominences 
on  the  other.  The  chief  pro- 
perties are  in  the  cortical 
Sortion,  which  has  a  bitter 
isagreeable  taste.  Its  virtues 
are  extracted  by  the  same 
menstrua  as  ipecacuanha. 

As  one  of  its  names  im- 
ports, its  medical  virtues  re- 
semble those  of  ipecacuanha, 
for  which  it  is  substituted  by 
some.  It  is  not,  however, 
much  used,  although  said  to 
be  a  mild  and  satisfactory 
emetic.  The  dose  of  the  pow- 
der is  from  20  to  80  grains, 
repeated,  like  ipecacuanha, 
at  intervals  of  15  or  20  min- 
utes until  it  operates. 

8.  SCILLA— SQUILL. 

Squill  is  the  bulb  of  Scilla 
seu  Squilla  seu  Urginea  ma- 
ritimaj  Sea  onion  ;  Sex.  Syst. 
HexandriaMonogynia;NAT.  "    ^ 

Ord.  Liliace» ;  which  grows  ^'"^"^*  stipuiacea. 

on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean — ^viz.  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Sicily, 
Greece,  and  Africa.  It  is  imported,  both  in  the  fresh  and  dried 
state,  but  much  more  commonly  in  the  latter ;  owing,  perhaps  to 
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the  fact,  that  in  England,  and  we  believe  in  this  country  also,  the 
duty  on  the  dried  bulb  is  no  higher  than  on  the  fresh. 

The  fresh  bulb  is  pear-shaped,  and  consists  of  concentric  lamellae, 
the  outer  ones  of  which  are  thin,  membranous,  and  of  a  brownish- 
red  color,  whilst  those  within  are  whitish,  thick,  fleshy,  and  juicy. 

In  English  pharmacy,  two  kinds  of  squill  are  met  with, — the  white 
and  the  red,  the  former  of  which  is  preferred.  The  average  weight 
of  the  bulb  is  from  half  a  pound  to  four  pounds,  but  it  has  been  seen 
weighing  ten  pounds  and  a  half.  The  fresh  bulb  is  kept  in  dry  sand ; 
and  before  drying  it  the  dry  rind  is  removed  ;  after  which  the  bulb  is 
cut  transversely  into  thin  slices,  and  dried  as  quickly  as  possible  with 
a  gentle  heat. 

Dried  squill  of  the  shops  is  in  yellowish-white,  or  white,  slightly 
diaphanous  pieces,  which  are  brittle  when  dry,  but  generally  flexible, 
owinff  to  their  high  hygrometric  property ;  on  which  account,  it  ought 
to  be  kept  in  a  dry  place,  or  in  well-stopped  bottles.  It  is  inodorous ; 
and  of  a  bitter,  nauseous,  extremely  acrid  taste.  It  yields  its  virtues 
to  water,  alcohol,  and  vinegar.  Its  best  solvents  are  dilute  alcohol  and 
vinegar,  which  are,  consequently,  used  in  various  officinal  formulae. 

Squill  has  been  subjected  to  analysis  by  diflerent  chemists ;  but  the 
results  have  not  been  satisfactory,  and  it  is  not  admitted  that  the  ac- 
tive principle  has  been  isolated. 

In  large  doses,  scjuill  belongs  to  the  acro-narcotic  class  of  vegetable 
poisons.  When  given  to  a  less  extent,  it  operates  as  an  emetic,  gene- 
rally producing  catharsis  also.  As  an  emetic,  it  is  rarelv  prescribed, 
except  in  affections  of  the  respiratory  organs ;  over  which — as  will  be 
shown  under  the  head  of  Expectorants — ^it  is  conceived  to  exert  some 
special  agency.  Is  is  rarely,  however,  given,  except  in  croup,  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  produce  emesis,  as  it  is  exceedingly  uncertain  in  its 
action,  and  the  vomiting  induced  by  it  is,  at  times,  of  the  most  harsh 
and  disagreeable  kind. 

The  dose  of  powdered  squill,  as  an  emetic,  is  from  six  to  twelve 
grains ;  but  it  is  scarcely  ever  prescribed  in  this  form  to  the  adult ; 
and  to  children  one  of  the  following  preparations  is  selected.  If  it 
be  desirable  to  nauseate  by  the  powder,  one  or  two  grains  may  be 
given  three  or  four  times  a  day,  gradually  increasing  the  dose  until 
the  effect  is  induced. 

TINCTD'RA  SCIllJl,  TINCTDRE  OF  SqUIll.— (aSWH.  Siv ;  Alcohol  dilut.  Oij. 
Prepared  either  by  maceration,  or  by  the  process  of  displacement.) 
As  a  nauseant,  this  tincture  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  30  to  40 
drops,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  It  is  rarely,  however,  prescribed 
with  this  view,  being  generally  added  to  expectorant  mixtures.  It 
is  not  administered  as  an  emetic. 

iCE'TUM  scum;  TIU'EBAB  of  %^miL—{Scill  cont  5iv ;  Acet.  distillat. 
Oij  ;  Alcohol  f3j.  Prepared  either  by  maceration  or  by  the  process 
of  displacement.)  Two  fluidrachms  will  usually  induce  nausea.  The 
alcohol  is  added  to  prevent  decomposition. 

OX'TMEl  milM,  OXYMEl  OF  SQUIll.— (JtfcZ.  deapumat.  Ibiij ;  Acet.  SeiUce 
Oij.    Eeduce  to  the  specific  gravity  1-32.)    This  preparation  is  occa- 
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sionally  prescribed  for  children  laboring  under  croup  or  pulmonary 
catarrh,  and  repeated  so  as  to  induce  vomiting.  The  dose  for  the 
purpose  is  a  teaspoonful  given  every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

SYB'UPUS  SCHLJ;  syrup  of  mill.—{Acet.  Scillce  Oj  ;  Sacchar.  Ibij.) 
Given  as  a  nauseant  and  emetic  in  the  same  cases  and  doses  as  the  last. 

SYB'PPUS  SCHliE  COMPOSaTUS,  COMPOUND  SYRUP  OF  Sftnil.— The  Mel  Scilloi 
Compositum  or  Compound  Honey  of  Squill  of  the  former  Pharmaco- 
poeias of  the  Unitea  States.     {ScilL 
cent.;  SenegcB  con t.  aa  3  i v  ;  Antimon.  Fig.  7. 

et  Potass.  Tartrat.  gr.  xlviij  ;  Aqv^ 
Oiv  ;  Sacchar.  Ibiiiss.     The  water  is 

? cured  upon  the  squill  and  senega. 
t  is  then  boiled  to  one-half,  and 
strained ;  the  sugar  is  added,  and  the 
whole  evaporated  to  three  pints. 
Whilst  hot,  the  tartrate  of  antimony 
and  potassa  is  dissolved  in  it.  It 
may  also  be  prepared  by  the  process 
of  displacement.)  This  preparation 
is  commonly  known  under  the  name 
of  Hive  Syrup  ;  and  as  a  formula  of 
the  kind  was  originally  proposed  by 
Dr.  J.  R.  Coxe,  it  bears  the  name  of 
Ooxes  Hive  Syrup.  It  is  much  used 
in  domestic  practice,  and  is  a  favor- 
ite remedy  for  croup  and  every  form 
of  pulmonary  catarrh  in  children. 
The  dose  is  from  ten  drops  to  a 
fluidrachm,  according  to  the  age  of 
the  child,  repeated  every  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  until  it  operates.  It 
is  doubtful,  however — as  elsewhere 
remarked — whether  this  syrup  have 
any  virtues  as  an  emetic  not  pos- 
sessed by  tartrate  of  antimony  and 
potassa,  or  ipecacuanha ;  whilst  it  has 
the  same  inconveniences  as  the  for- 
mer—one grain  being  contained  in 
an  ounce  of  the  syrup.  "  The  Hive 
Syrup  of  Dr.  Coxe,"  observes  Dr.  J. 
B.  Beck — "  which  is  now  in  every  Lobelia  inflata. 

family,  and  is  given  on  the  slightest 

occasion  to  infants,  without  even  consulting  a  physician,  has,  I  am 
confident,  done  a  great  deal  of  harm.  I  say  this  without  wishing  to 
undervalue  this  preparation.  In  proper  cases  it  is  really  a  useful 
article,  but  persons  out  of  the  profession  ought  to  know  that  its  prin- 
cipal efficacy  is  owing  to  the  quantity  of  tartar-emetic  which  it  con- 
tains, and  that  the  indiscriminate  use  of  it  in  cases  where  mild  arti- 
cles are  required,  must  be  injurious.'* 
The  author  has  no  partiality  for  it. 
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Fig.  8. 


Fig.  9. 


9.  LOBEaiA. 

Lobelia  Inflata^  Indian  Tobacco  or  Emetic  Weed;  Sex.  Syst.  Pen- 
tandria  Monogynia;  Nat.  Order,  Lobeliacese;  is  an  indigenous 
plant,  which  is  a  common  weed  throughout  the  United  States,  be- 
ginning to  flower  about  the  end  of  July,  and  terminating  on  the 
occurrence  of  frost.  The  plant  is  collected  in  August  or  Septem- 
ber. When  chewed,  it  produces  the  same  effects  as  tobacco.  Like 
it,  too,  it  appears  to  contain  an  essential  oil,  on  which  its  odor  de- 
pends ;  and  an  acrid  or  alkaline  principle,  to  which  its  effects  on 
the  system  have  been  ascribed.  To  this  acrid  principle,  Mr.  Proc- 
ter, of  Philadelphia,  who  separated  it,  gave  the  name  Lobelina.  He 
found  that  the  seeds  contained  at  least  twice  as  much  in  proportion 
as  the  whole  plant,  which  yielded  only  one  part  in  500. 

Lobelia  imparts  its  virtues  to  the  same  menstrua  as  ipecacuanha. 
It  is  a  powerful  acro-narcotic,  and  has,  therefore,  to  be  administered 
with  caution.  On  this  account  it  is  not  often  given,  in  regular 
practice,  as  an  emetic.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  five  grains 
to  twenty,  repeated  until  it  operates. 

mCTU'Ri  lOBE'lLE,  TINCTURE  OF 
LOBELIA.  {Lobel  §iv;  Alcohol  dilut. 
Oij  ;  prepared  either  by  macera- 
tion, or  by  the  process  of  displace- 
ment.) The  ftiU  dose  of  the  tinc- 
ture, as  an  emetic,  is  about  half 
a  fluidounce  ;  but  it  is  sometimes 
prescribed  as  an  emetic  and  nar- 
cotic in  asthmatic  cases,  in  the 
dose  of  f  5j  or  f  3ij  until  vomit- 
ing is  induced. 

10.  SINA'PIS.— MUSTARD. 

Mustard  is  the  seed  of  Sinapia 
nigra,  and  S.  alba;  Sex.  Syst. 
Tetradynamia  siliquosa:  Nat. 
Obd.  Cruciferee ;  plants  which  are 
indigenous  in  Europe,  but  culti- 
vated there  as  well  as  in  this 
country,  and  which  flower  in 
June.  It  is  kept  in  the  shops, 
both  in  seed,  and  in  fine  powder 
prepared  on  the  large  scale  for  culinary  purposes. 

Black  mustard  seeds  are  small  and  roundish ;  of  a  reddish  or 
blackish-brown  color  externally,  and  yellow  internally.  ^  When  en- 
tire, they  are  inodorous ;  but  when  bruised,  the  odor  is  very  pun- 
{jent;  taste  bitterish  and  acrid.  The  seeds  of  white  mustard  are 
arger,  and  of  a  somewhat  less  pungent  taste.  Both  varieties 
attbrd  a  yellow  powder  of  a  somewhat  unctuous  character.  "VHien 
bruised  or  powdered  they  communicate  their  active  properties  to 
water,  but  only  slightly  to  alcohol. 


Sinapis  Alba.     Sinapis  Nigra. 
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Both  black  and  white  mustard  seeds  have  been  repeatedly  sub- 
jected to  chemical  analysis,  and  the  results  are  interesting  to  the  or- 
fanic  chemist,  although  very  little  so  to  the  therapeutist.  When 
lack  mustard  seeds  are  subjected  to  pressure,  about  28  per  cent  of 
fixed  oil  is  obtained,  which  has  a  faint  smell  of  mustard,  and  a  mild 
oily  taste,  and  which  has  been  used  as  a  cathartic  and  anthelmintic. 
On  distillation  with  water,  a  volatile  oil  is  obtained,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly acrid,  and  contains  a  portion  of  sulphur.  This  oil,  it  ap- 
pears, does  not  pre-exist  in  the  seeds,  but  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  water. 

White  mustard  seeds  contain  more  fixed  oil  than  black,  but  they 
cannot  be  made  to  yield  any  volatile  oil.  Their  activity  appears  to 
be  owing  to  a  non-volatile  acrid  substance,  which  does  not  exist 
ready  formed  in  the  seeds,  but  is  readily  formed  in  them  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  It  was  aflirmed,  many  years  ago,  by  MM.  Trous- 
seau and  Blanc,  that  the  imtating  property  of  black  mustard  is  di- 
minished by  the  addition  of  vinegar,  which  is  very  often  used  in 
forming  sinapisms ;  and  that  a  mixture  of  concentrated  acetic  acid 
in  certain  proportions  with  black  mustard  powder  is  wholly  inert, 
although  either  one  or  the  other  would  act  as  a  powerful  excitant — 
if  used,  the  former  with  water,  the  latter  undiluted.  The  vinegar 
and  acetic  acid,  in  these  cases,  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the 
development  of  the  acrid  volatile  oil. 

Interesting  experiments  have  been  made  on  this  subject  by  two 
modem  writers  on  therapeutics  and  materia  medica,  MM.  Trous- 
seau and  Pidoux,  who  found  :  First.  That  there  was  no  notable  dif- 
ference between  mustard  pounded  eight  days  before  it  was  used,  and 
that  which  had  been  pounded  five  months  before.  Secondly.  That 
a  sinapism  prepared  with  hot  water  acts  more  rapidly  than  one  pre- 
pared with  cold  water ;  but  at  the  end  of  a  few  minutes,  this  differ- 
ence no  longer  exists.  Thirdly.  That  mustard,  mixed  with  water,  acts 
with  greater  energy  than  that  which  is  mixed  with  common  vinegar, 
weak  acetic  acid,  and  concentrated  acetic  acid ;  and  that,  recipro- 
cally, acetic  acid,  mixed  with  mustard,  loses  its  activity.  These 
gentlemen  add,  that  the  admixture  with  vinegar  appeared  to  have 
no  effect  on  English  mustard — a  discrepancy  which  they  express 
themselves  unable  to  explain.  It  has  been  suggested,  however,  by 
Dr.  Pereira,  that  this  may  perhaps  be  referable  to  the  fact,  that  com- 
mon English  flour  of  mustard  contains  pod  pepper,  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  which  (capsicin)  is  soluble  in  vinegar.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  same  deteriorating  influences  are  exerted  on  white  mustard. 
The  medicinal  properties  of  mustard  are  those  of  an  acrid  exci- 
tant. When  it  meets  with  water — as  already  remarked — volatile  oil 
is  developed,  which  is  the  occasion  of  the  acrid  vapor,  that  arises 
when  flour  of  mustard  and  hot  water  are  mixed  together. 

Mustard  seeds  bruised,  or  the  powder,  in  the  dose  of  a  large  tea 
spoonful,  will  generally  operate  as  an  emetic,  and  have  been  es- 
teemed useful,  where  it  has  been  considered  advisable  to  rouse  the 
sensibility  of  the  stomach, — as  when  narcotic  poisons  have  been 
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taken,  in  malignant  cholera,  and  in  certain  forms  of  paralysis.  The 
powder  is  more  frequently,  however,  diffused  in  warm  water,  and 
administered  to  aid  the  operation  of  other  emetics. 

Mustard  seeds  enter  into  the  composition  of  Infumim  Armoradoe 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 

11.  TAB^ACUM.— TOBACCO. 

The  leaves  of  Nicotiana  Tabacum. — Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Mono- 

§ynia ;  Nat.  Ord.  Solanese  or  Solanacese — are  the  officinal  portion  of 
le  plant,  so  well  known,  owing  to  its  extensive  cultivation  in  this 
country,  and  to  its  employment  in  most  parts  of  the  glohe.  It  im- 
parts its  properties  to  both  water  and  alcohol ;  but  long  boiling  de- 
stroys them,  and  accordingly  the  extract  is  devoid  of  all  the  virtues 
of  the  plant. 

Tobacco  has  been  subjected  to  analysis  by  many  chemists,  the  re- 
sult of  which  would  seem  to  show,  that  the  two  main  active  princi- 
ples are^ — a  peculiar  oily-like  alkaloid,  called  Nicotiana,  or  Nico'tia  ; 
and  a  camphoraceous  volatile  oil  termed  Nico'tianin^  Concrete  volatile 
oil  of  tobaccoy  and  Tobacco  camphor.  Nicotia  belongs  to  the  same 
class  of  principles  as  conia,  and  closely  resembles  it  in  chemical  pro- 
perties.   It  appears  to  be  the  most  active  of  the  constituents. 

When  tobacco  is  distilled  at  a  higher  temperature  than  that  of 
boiling  water,  an  empyreumatic  oil  is  formed,  under  new  combina- 
tions, which  is  virulently  poisonous.  It  is  formed  in  the  pipe  of  the 
smoker,  and  is  associated  with  nicotia. 

This  O'lEUM  TAB'ACI,  Oil  OF  TOBACCO,  has  been  introduced— it  is  not 
easy  to  see  why — into  the  last  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
United  States  (1851).  It  is  too  powerful  and  unmanageable  a  poison 
to  be  used  internally ;  and  has  only  been  employed  externally,  and 
that  rarely,  in  the  quantity  of  twenty  drops  to  an  ounce  of  simple 
ointment  or  lard,  as  an  application  to  indolent  tumors,  ulcers,  and 
cutaneous  eruptions.  Where  the  cuticle,  however,  is  removed,  it 
may  be  absorbed,  and  give  occasion  to  unpleasant  symptoms. 

In  large  doses,  tobacco  is  one  of  the  most  violent  acro-narcotic 
poisons.  In  smaller  doses,  it  occasions  vomiting,  accompanied  by 
the  most  deadly  sickness  and  sedation.  Hence,  its  use  in  cases 
where  great  relaxation  is  necessary.  Its  powerful  nauseant  and 
emetic  operation,  as  well  as  its  effect  on  the  nervous  system,  is  well 
seen  in  those  who  attempt  to  chew  or  to  smoke  it  for  the  first  time. 
Even  when  given  in  glyster,  or  applied  to  abraded  surfaces,  it  has 
caused  death ;  and  a  tobacco  cataplasm  applied  to  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  has  succeeded  in  inducing  nausea  and  vomiting,  more  espe- 
cially where  other  emetics  have  been  taken  previously.  As  a  nau- 
seant, and  therefore  relaxant,  it  has  been  employed  in  various  forms 
of  colic,  constipation,  and  strangulated  hernia ;  and  its  operation  is 
generalljj^  attended  with  nausea  and  giddiness.  In  these  cases,  it  is 
tnrown  into  the  rectum  either  in  the  form  of  infusion,  or  of  smoke ; 
and  in  strangulated  hernia  especially,  it  has  proved  effective,  after 
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bloodlettiDg,  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa,  and  other  sedative 
relaxants  had  been  used  in  vain.  In  like  manner,  it  has  been  pre- 
scribed in  retention  of  urine,  tetanus  and  other  spasmodic  diseases, 
— wherever,  in  short,  it  is  important  to  produce  powerful  sedation, 
or  to  relax  spasm.  Still,  the  fatal  results,  occasionally  supervening 
on  its  employment,  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  it  must  not  be  used 
except  in  cases  which  have  resisted  other  means.  This  is  probably 
the  causa,  why  both  the  physician  and  the  surgeon  prescribe  it  rarely. 
Tobacco  has  been  given  as  an  emetic,  in  tne  form  of  snuff^ — five 
or  six  grains  constitutmg  a  sufficient  dose ;  but  it  is  rarely  prescribed 
in  this  shape. 

ISFD'SUM  TAB'ACI,  INFUSION  OF  TOBACCO.— (raJoc.  3j  ;  Aquce  bullient.  Oj.) 
This  is  never  used  except  as  an 
enema  to  produce  relaxation.  ^^'  lO- 

It  is  safer  to  inject  only  one 
half;  and  if  the  relaxant  effects  *  ^ 

be  not  induced  in  half  an  hour,  ^^„_^c.»j 

to  throw  up  the  remainder.    It  V***^  i*^ 

must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  a  ^^i5*i 

smaller  quantity  than  half  a 
drachm  has  proved  fatal. 

TINUM  TAB'ACI,  WINE  OF  TOBACCO. 
—{Tabac.  concis.  ^ ;    Vint  albi 
Oy)    This  preparation  has  been 
more  frequently  employed  as  a  . 
diuretic,  but  it  is  capable,  in  re- 

Seated  doses  of  thirty  or  forty 
rops  each,  of  inducing  nausea. 
A  cataplasm  is  sometimes  made 
of  common  snuff  and  cerate, 
which  has  been  applied  to  the 
throat  and  breast  in  cases  of 
croup ;  and  Dr.  Wood  states,  i 
that  one  of  the  worst  cases  of 
spasm  of  the  rima  glottidis 
which  he  had  seen,  and  which 
had  resisted  powerful  depletion 
by  the  lancet,  yielded  to  the 
application  of  a  tobacco  cata- 
plasm to  the  throat. 

The  infusion  of  tobacco  has, 
likewise,  been  employed  with 
advantage,  as  a  bath,  in  tetanic 
and  similar  neuropathic  affec- 
tions ; — and  the  cigar  has  been 
used,  with  advantage,  in  the 
same  cases,  by  those  who  have  been  unaccustomed  to  it. 

YOL.  I.  10 


Sanguinaria  Canadensis, 
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12.  SANGUINA'^IA.— BLOODROOT. 

Sanguinaria  is  the  root  of  Sanguinaria  Canadensis,  Bloodroot,  Pue- 
coon,  Indian  Painty  Turmeric ;  Sex.  Syst.  Polyandria  Monogynia ; 
Nat.  Ord.  Papaveracese ;  an  herbaceous  perennial  plant,  which 
flowers  early  in  spring,  and  grows  abundantly  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  root,  which,  is  the  only  officinal  portion,  when 
dried,  is  in  flattened  pieces,  much  wrinkled  and  contorted.  The 
fracture  is  spongy  and  uneven, — ^its  surface  being  at  flrst  bright 
orange,  but  becoming,  by  exposure,  of  a  dull  brown  color.  It  has 
a  bitterish  acrid  taste,  and  imparts  its  virtues  to  water  and  alcohol. 
An  active  principle — Sanguinarine — ^has  been  obtained  from  it,  which 
is  alkaline,  and  considered  to  possess  all  the  virtues  of  the  root. 

It  is  said  to  lose  its  virtues  rapidly  by  keeping. 

Bloodroot  is  an  acrid  emetic ;  and,  in  large  doses,  belongs  to  the 
class  of  acro-narcotic  poisons.  It  is  not  often  employed  as  an  emetic. 
The  dose  of  the  powder,  with  this  view,  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains. 
It  is  recommended,  that  it  should  be  taken  in  pill,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  irritation  of  the  throat  produced  by  the  powder  when 
swallowed.  (Wood  and  Bache.)  It  may  also  be  prescribed  in  in- 
fusion (SanguinaricB  Sss;  Aq,jervent.  Oj);  of  which  the  dose  may 
be  a  table-spoonful  or  two. 

TBfCTD'RA  SANBUINA'H*,  TINCTURE  OF  Ymwm,—{Sanguinar.  cont  3iv; 

Alcohol,  dilut.  Oij.    Prepared  by  maceration,  or  by  the  process  of 

Fig.  11.  displacement.)  The  dose,  as  an 

f^  '    emetic,  is  f  5iij  to  f  5iv,  but  it  is 

'  not  often  administered  as  such. 

13.  AN^THEMIS.— CHAM'OMILE. 

Chamomile  is  the  flower  of 
Anthemis  nobilis ;  Sex.  Syst. 
Syngenesia  Polygamia  Super- 
flua;  Nat.  Ord.  Composit«e 
CorymbifersB :  a  plant  which  is 
indigenous  almost  everywhere 
in  temperate  Europe.  The  flow- 
ers become  double  by  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  hence,  those  which  are 
found  in  the  shops,  and  which 
are  imported  from  Germany  and 
England,  are  of  this  character. 
It  IS  cultivated  largely  around 
London  for  the  market  of  that 
city. 

The  odor  of  chamomile  is 
powerful,  fragrant,  and  grate- 
It  imparts  its  virtues  to  both  water 
and  alcohol,  the  former  of  which,  at  the  boiling  temperature,  extracts 
nearly  one-fourth  of  its  weight.    Its  most  important  constituents  are, 


ADthemis  Nobilis. 


ful ;  and  the  taste  warm  and  bitter. 
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— ^volatile  oil,  bitter  extractive  and  tannic  acid ;  and  as  the  excitant 

Sroperties  are  greatly 
ependent  upon  the 
first  of  these,  decoction 
is  an  objectionable 
form,  where  it  is  desi- 
rable to  have  a  prepa- 
ration containing  all 
the  virtues  of  the  drug. 
With  the  view  of 
producing  emesis,  but 
one  preparation  of  cha- 
momile is  ever  given, 
— ^the  tepid  infusion  ; 
and  it  is  rarely  pre- 
scribed, except  with 
the  view  of  aiding  the 
action  of  other  emetics, 
or  in  cases  where  there 
is  a  disposition  in  the 
stomach  to  relieve  itself 
spontaneously. 

niFDgUl  ANTHEH'IBIS, 
IRFII8I0N  OF  CHAMOMILE, 
{Anthemid.  Jss ;  Aquce 
bullient.  Oj.)  Dose,  as 
an  emetic,  fjiv.  The 
infusion  —  Chamomile 
tea — is  generally,  how- 
ever, made  extempo- 
raneously in  domestic 
practice. 

14.  80'DII  CHLO'RIDUM.— 
CHLORIDE  OF  SODIUM 

When  common  salt 
— whose  properties  are 
described  under  Ca- 
thartics— ^is  taken  in 
the  dose  of  a  table- 
spoonful  or  more,  it 
excites  vomiting ;  and 
during  the  visitations 
of  epidemic  cholera,  it 
was  preferred  by  some 
practitioners  to  other 
emetics.  It  has  also 
been  given  in  cases 
of  narcotic  poisoning, 

where  neither  the  Sto-  Phytolacca  Decandra. 

mach-pump  nor  an  emetic  was  at  hand. 


Apocynum  Androssmifolium. 
Fig.  13. 
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A  few  other  indigenous  substances  that  act  as  emetics  have  been 
admitted  into  the  secondary  list  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United 
States,  viz. : — 

15.  Apoc'^ynum  Asd^osmmifo'livMj  Dogs-bane ;  Sex.  Syst.  Pen- 
tandriaDigynia ;  Nat.  Ord.  Apocynacese ;  a  plant  which  flourishes  in 
every  part  of  the  Union,  flowering  in  June  and  July,  and  is  emetic 
in  the  dose  of  thirty  grains  of  the  dried  root. 

Fig.  14.  16.  Asclb'pias  Incab- 

na'ta,  Flesh-colored  As- 
cle'pias  ;  Sex.  Syst.  Pen- 
tandria  Digvnia;  Nat. 
Ord.  AsclepiadacesB ; 
flowering  from  June  to 
August.  The  root  has 
been  used  as  an  emetic 
and  cathartic. 

17.  Erythro'nium, 
Dog's  Tooth  Violet;  Sex. 
Syst.  Hexandria  Mono- 

Snia;  Nat.  Ord.  Li- 
ceee ;  which  grows 
throughout  the  Northern 
and  Middle  States ;  flow- 
ering in  April  and  May ; 
the  root  and  herb  being 
officinal.  Dose,  as  an 
emetic,  twenty  or  thirty 
grains  of  the  recent  bulb. 

18.  Euphor'bia  Co- 
bolla'ta.  Blooming  or 
Large  flowering  Spurge^ 
Milk   Weed;  Sex.  Syst. 

jjn^y  '%  Dodecandria  Trigy'nia; 

'        ™  Nat.   Ord.    Euphorbia- 

cese ;  which  grows  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  United 
States,  flowering  in  July 
and  August;  the  dried 
root  of  which  is  emetic  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains. 

19.  Euphor'bia  Ipecacuan'ha,  Ipecacuanha  Spurge^  American  Ipe- 
cacuanha^ which  flourishes  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  bloom- 
ing from  May  to  August :  the  dried  root  is  emetic  in  the  dose  of  from 
ten  to  fifteen  grains. 

20.  Phytolac'c^  Radix,  Poke  root — the  root  of  Phytolacca  Denan- 
dra;  Sex.  SYST.DecandriaDecagynia ;  Nat.  Ord.  Phytolaceae ;  which 
is  emetic  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to  thirty  grains ;  but  is  slow  and 


Erytbronium  Americanum. 
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E retracted  in  its  operation,  is  apt  to  act  upon  the  bowels,  and  in  very 
irge  doses  to  induce  symptoms  of  acro-narcosis.    It  is  not,  there- 
fore, often  used.      • 


n.  CATHARTICS. 

Stnon.    DejeetoricLy  Eecathariiea^  Hypaetica,  Lapaetieoy  Jpoealhartiea,  CoprocriHca. 

Definition  of  cathartics — Effects  they  are  capable  of  inducing — Organs  on  which  they  act- 
Divided  into  laxatives  and  purgatives — Drastics — Abuse  of  cathartics — Glyster^— Suppo- 
sitories— Therapeutical  application — In  fevers — In  inflammatory  disorders — In  hemor- 
rhage— In  the  neuroses — In  dropsies,  &c.     Special  cathartics. 

The  simplest  definition  of  cathartics  is — '^  agents  that  increase  the 
number  oi  alvine  evacuations."  Certain  wnters  on  Therapeutics 
have  endeavored  to  incorporate  in  the  definition  their  modu%  operandi; 
and,  in  a  modem  work,  the  definition  is  still  farther,  and  with  less 
propriety,  extended,  so  as  to  include  other  effects  which  they  may 
or  may  not  induce.  Thus,  the  Messrs.  Schroff  define  them  to  be ; 
— "  Medicines,  which,  by  augmenting  the  secretion  and  peristole  pf 
the  intestinal  tube,  occasion  the  evacuation  by  the  anus  of  accumu- 
lated and  noxious  matters :"  but  it  is  obviously  not  necessary  for  the 
induction  of  catharsis,  that  there  shouldbe  any  accumulation,  healthy, 
morbid,  or  noxious,  in  the  bowels. 

There  is  no  class  of  medicinal  agents  possessed  of  more  valuable 
properties ;  and  none  more  abused.  Exposed,  as  the  digestive  organs 
are,  to  the  most  heterogeneous  and  often  irritating  siiostances,  and 
liable  to  have  their  tone  injured  by  alternations  of  stimulation  and 
depression,  accumulations  of  food  as  well  as  of  secretions  are  apt  to 
occur,  that  demand  the  use  of  cathartics,  the  effect  of  which  is  not 
confined  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  tube,  but  through 
the  nerves  is  propagated  elsewhere,  so  as  to  react  on  organs  situate 
^t  a  distance  n'om  the  seat  of  the  impression. 

To  fully  comprehend  the  effects  that  cathartics  are  capable  of  in- 
ducing, it  may  be  well  to  consider  briefly  the  organs  and  tissues  on 
which  their  operation  is  immediately  exerted. 

The  mucous  coat  of  the  small  and  large  intestines  is  an  extension 
of  that  of  the  stomach,  and,  with  some  modification,  of  that  of  the 
supra-diaphracmatic  portion  of  the  digestive  tube ;  whilst  this,  again, 
maybe  looked  upon  as  an  extension  of  the  general  cutaneous  enve- 
lope. Like  the  mucous  lining  of  the  stomach,  that  of  the  small  in- 
testines is  a  part  of  the  surface  of  relation ;  and  impressions  made  up- 
on it  are  probably  conveyed,  with  equal  facility,  to  the  great  nervous 
centres.  Hence  it  is,  that  It  has  been  regarded  by  M.  Broussais  as  the 
seat  of  many  important  diseases,  of  a  febrile  character  especially. 

In  the  mucous  coat  are  situate  manv  of  those  mucous  riands  or  fol- 
licles, which,  in  consequence  of  their  having  been  described  by  Brun- 
ner,  Lieberkuhn,  and  Peyer,  have  been  called  after  those  observers. 
The  function  of  the  first  two  is  to  secrete  mucus  for  lubricating  the 
mucous  membrane ;  but,  of  late,  the  impo;rtance  of  Peyer's  glands, 
more  especially,  in  the  economy,  has  perhaps  been  exaggerated ;  and, 
as  has  been  previously  remarked,  they  have  been  looked  upon  as  the 
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seat  of  many  of  those  ataxic  and  adynamic  fevers,  which  M.  Brous- 
sais  referred  to  the  gastro-enteric  mucous  membrane  generally.  It 
does  not  appear  probable,  that  these  small  bodies  tan  be  so  intimately 
associated,  in  their  morbid  derangements,  with  the  great  vital  organs, 
as  to  give  occasion  to  the  diseases,  that  have  been  ascribed  to  tnem. 
Their  function  has  seemed  to  be  to  secrete  putrescent  materials  from 
the  blood, — ^but  they  are  probably  lymphatic  ganglions,  and  have 
not  perhaps  any  great  agency  in  the  causation  of  disease.  Frequently, 
on  dissection,  they  are  found  considerably  enlarged ;  and  this  doubt- 
less owing,  at  times,  to  their  forming  paai;  of  the  lining  of  the  tube, 
as  M.  Broussais  suggested.  At  other  times,  they  are  enlarged  and 
ulcerated,  and  thus  become  one  of  the  expressions  of  typhoid  fever, 
but  not  the  essence  of  it ;  as  the  eruption  of  measles  or  scarlatina  is 
only  one  of  the  expressions  or  manifestations  of  those  diseases. 

The  mucous  membrane,  besides  the  secretion  from  the  follicles, 
exhales  the  ordinary  halitus  of  mucous  membranes,  and  the  two  to- 
gether are  to  a  considerable  amount.  The  daily  quantity  of  the  liquor 
entericiLs  or  sucotis  intestinalisj  as  it  has  been  called,  was  estimated  by 
Haller  at  probably  far  beyond  the  truth. 

In  addition  to  this  humor,  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine  re- 
ceives the  secretions  from  two  important  organs, — ^which,  from  their 
presumed  agency  in  chylosis,  have  been  termed  assistant  chylopoietie 
viscera, — ^the  liver,  and  the  pancreas,  whose  ducts  open  together. 

From  the  upper  portion  of  the  small  intestine  more  especially,  the 
chyliferous  vessels  arise : — ^this  part  of  the  tube  must,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  the  great  seat  of  chylosis  or  chylification. 

It  is  not  until  the  fseces  have  reached  the  lower  part  of  the  small 
intestines,  or  the  commencement  of  the  large,  that  they  attain  the 
fall  fsecal  odor.  This  is  not  produced  altogether  by  the  reaction  of 
the  elements  of  the  food  upon  each  other,  but  probably  by  a  peculiar 
secretion  from  the  intestinal  glands;  so  that  alvine  discharge^ 
possessed  of  the  fsecal  odor,  may  take  place,  even  when  little  or  no 
food  has  been  taken ;  and,  in  the  course  of  febrile  affections,  it  be- 
comes important  to  remove  those,  should  constipation  arise,  as  they 
are  capable  of  inducing  as  much  irritation  as  if  they  were  the  results 
of  the  digestion  of  alimentary  matters.  As  long  as  life  persists,  se- 
cretions are  poured  into  the  alimentary  tube  throughout  its  whole 
extent  from  the  lining  membrane,  a^  well  as  from  the  liver  and  pan- 
creas ;  and  if  these  are  permitted  to  remain  in  the  canal,  they  be- 
come the  source  of  irritation  and  mischief.  The  argument  often 
urged, — ^that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  bowels  to  be  kept  open  in  mor- 
bia  cases,  because  no  food  has  been  taken, — ^is,  therefore,  fallacious. 

Although  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  small  intestines  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  mucous  coat  exists — ^valvulae  conniventes — calculated 
to  detain  somewhat  the  aliment  in  its  course  downwards,  and  to  ex- 
tend the  surface  for  the  origin  of  chyliferous  vessels,  in  no  part  of  its 
extent  does  it  present  the  character  of  a  reservoir.  The  opposite  to 
this  is  the  case  with  the  large  intestine.  Its  saccated  arrangement 
clearly  shows  it  to  be  destined  for  the  detention  of  the  fsecal  matters, 
until  they  have  accumulated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  rise  to  a 
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necessity  for  the  act  of  defecation.  In  these  saccated  portions,  the 
feeces  are  occasionally  arrested,  become  indurated,  and  adhere  to  the 
mucous  membrane,  so  as  to  excite  irritation;  and,  when  evacuated, 
they  are  in  the  form  of  small  rounded  masses,  to  which  the  name 
9eybala  has  been  ^ven. 

The  whole  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  more  or  less  endowed  with  the 
vermicular,  oscillatory  motion,  which  has  been  called  jp«m<ofe  or  peri- 
ttaltie  action.  This  motion  is  under  l^e  influence  oi  reflex  nerves, 
through  which  the  muscular  coat  of  the  tube  is  excited  to  contraction, 
and  the  de^e  in  which  contraction  occurs  b  ^atly  connected  with 
the  mode  m  which  the  function  of  digestion  is  accomplished. 

Lastly,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  view,  that  various  organs  are  con- 
tiguous to  the  alimentary  tube,  whose  functions  are  susceptible  of 
modification  by  agents  that  afiect  it.  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  the  liver,  and  pancreas ;  and  it  will  be  found,  that  the  uterus 
can,  in  this  way,  be  considerably  modified  in  its  actions. 

As  regards  the  efiect  of  a  cathartic  on  the  intestinal  canal  much 
difference  exists  according  to  the  nature  of  the  agent,  and  the  dose 
in  which  it  is  exhibited. 

When  the  lining  membrane  is  but  slightly  stimulated,  chj^losis 
may  be  augmented,  and  a  laxative  tendency  be  induced ;  if  it  be 
more  stimmated,  the  exhalation  from  it  may  be  increased,  and  the 
irritation  be  extended  by  the  sympathy  of  contiguity  to  the  muscular 
coat,  so  that  there  may  be  a  slignt  increase  in  the  peristole ;  and  if 
the  specific  stimulation  be  still  greater,  both  the  euialation  and  the 
peristole  may  be  largely  augmented. 

The  effect  of  a  mild  cathartic  may  be  almost  wholly  restricted  to 
the  evacuation  of  the  tube ;  and  but  little  effect  be  exerted  on  other 
organs,  or  on  the  general  system.  The  first  evacuations,  that  result 
^m  its  operation,  consist  merely  of  the  contents  of  the  intestines : 
those  that  follow  are  mixed  with  the  secretions  of  the  canal,  and  of 
the  liver  and  pancreas,  with  the  drinks  that  have  been  taken :  and  at 
timesfluids — assoups — ^maybe  readily  detected  in  the  discharges.  Tet, 
as  the  appearance  of  an  unusual  quantity  of  bile  in  the  matters  eject- 
ed by  vomiting  may  merely  be  an  evidence  that  the  excitement  ac- 
companying emesis  has  caused  a  greater  secretion  of  bile,  so— it  must 
be  borne  in  mind — the  alvine  discharges  may  assume  an  unhealthy 
bilious  character  under  the  operation  of  a  cathartic,  owing  solely  to 
the  irritation  it  induces  in  the  various  secretory  organs  of  the  diges- 
tive apparatus.  When  the  mild  chloride  of  mercury,  or  the  Pilula 
Hydrargyri,  for  example,  is  administered  as  a  cathartic,  it  excites 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  duodenum,  and  this  irritation  extends 
along  the  biliary  ducts  to  the  liver,  the  secretion  from  which  is  aug- 
mented. At  the  same  time,  it  irritates  the  different  follicles  of  the 
canal,  and  the  exhalants  generally,  so  that  evacuations  are  occa- 
sionally induced  by  it,  which  resemble  chopped  spinach ;  and  which 
are  regarded  by  some,  as  indicating  that  it  has  succeeded  in  induc- 
ing a  new  action  in  the  mucous  lining  of  the  tube.  It  can,  hence,  be 
understood,  that  after  the  operation  of  calomel,  or  of  any  purgative, 
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whose  action  is  chiefly  exerted  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  intestines, 
there  may  be  a  greater  quantity  of  bile  in  the  evacuations,  without 
our  bein^  justified  in  inferring,  that  the  individual  is  bilious  ; — and, 
that  the  increased  flow  of  bile  is  occasioned  by  the  purgative  may 
be  proved  by  discontinuing  its  use  for  some  days,  when  the  signs 
of  bile  in  the  evacuations  will  cease,  and  be  reproduced  when  it  is 
resumed. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that  the  mild  chloride  of  mercury,  and 
the  "  blue  pill,'*  affect  the  upper  part  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  rhubarb,  colocynth,  &c.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  singular  preference  on  the  part  of  different  cathartics  for  different 
portions  of  the  tube ;  some, — as  the  articles  enumerated, — acting 
on  the  upper  part ;  others,  as  aloes,  on  the  large  intestines,  and  es- 
pecially on  the  colon  and  rectum;  and  others,  as  the  saline  and  oily, 
affecting  the  whole  tract  of  the  intestines.  Accordingly,  a  selection 
may  be  made  so  as  to  suit  the  particular  view  of  the  practitioner. 
At  times,  too,  it  is  desirable  to  act  on  other  organs  through  the  in- 
testinal canal,  by  means  of  sympathy ;  as  when  we  wish  to  affect 
the  liver  or  pancreas, — ^in  which  case  cathartics  are  chosen,  that  act 
on  the  part  of  the  tubes  into  which  the  ducts  of  those  glands  enter, 
— or  the  uterus,  when  one  is  selected  that  acts  by  preference  on  the 
lower  portion  of  the  tube,  and  affects  the  uterus  by  sympathy  of 
continuity.  It  is  in  this  way,  indeed,  that  aloes  has  acquired  its  re- 
putation as  an  emmenagogue. 

Cathartics  act  not  only  on  the  bowels,  but  on  parts  at  a  distance. 
Every  portion  of  the  organism  is  capable  of  being  impressed  by 
them.  They  are  amongst  the  most  generally  useful,  and  applicable 
revellents  that  we  possess ;  and,  when  given  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
cause  hypercatharsis,  they  rapidly  reduce  the  powers  of  the  system, 
less,  perhaps,  bv  the  copious  exhalation  of  the  serous  portions  of 
the  blood,  which  they  cause  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  intes- 
tines, than  by  the  sympathy  that  exists  between  them  and  the  vital 
organs.  Reference  has  been  made  more  than  once  to  the  destruc- 
tive influence  exerted  on  those  organs  by  irritation — often  unmarked 
bjr  prominent  symptoms — in  the  intestinal  tube.  It  is  by  their 
mixed  depletive  ana  revulsive  action  that  they  become  useftil  sorbe- 
facients  in  hydropic  affections,  and  cases  of  rapid  disappearance  of 
dropsical  effusions  under  their  operation  are  often  witnessed. 

In  some  experiments,  instituted  on  dogs  by  MM.  Aug.  Dum^ril, 
Demarquay,  and  Lecointe,  to  test  the  modifications  impressed  on 
the  function  of  calorification,  by  different  therapeutical  agents  in- 
troduced into  the  economy,  croton  oil,  gamboge,  and  colocynth, 
were  tried ;  and  it  was  found,  that  when  they  were  given  in  such 
doses  that  the  animals  survived,  a  depression  of  temperature  oc- 
curred in  the  first  two  or  three  hours,  which  was  succeeded  by  an 
elevation,  that  might  reach  two  degrees  of  the  Centigrade  scale.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  those  agents  were  administered  in  poisonous  doses, 
the  depression  was  permanent  and  gradual. 

Cathartics  differ  greatly  from  each  other  in  their  mode  of  operat- 
ing.   Some  gripe  much ;  others  not  at  all.    Some  operate  many 
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times ;  others  rarely  more  than  once :  although  mnch,  in  this  re- 
spect, depends  upon  the  individual.  Pharmacologists  have  generally 
divided  them,  according  to  the  intensity  of  their  operation,  into 
laxattve9j  purgativeSj  ta\a  drasticSj  under  which  all  the  articles  may 
be  arranged.  To  these  may  be  appended  another  division — that  of 
enemata.  The  ancient  humorists,  who  consider  that  most  diseases 
are  produced  by  the  predominance  of  some  particular  humor,  which 
needs  evacuation,  and  that  particular  cathartics  are  eminently  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  fulfilling  this  object,  divided  them  into 
ht/dragogueSy  phle^magogue8,  oholagogueSy  and  panUwogues  OTpanehy- 
fnagogueSy  according  as  their  operation  was  exerted  more  especially 
upon  the  watery  portions  of  the  blood,  on  phlegm,  bile,  or  on  all  the 
secretions  from  the  tube. 

The  division  of  cathartics  into  laxatives  and  purgatives  is  conve- 
nient, and  not  inappropriate.  Laxatives  gently  stimulate  the  mucous 
coat  of  the  intestines,  and  augment  the  peristole  but  little :  hence, 
they  are  well  adapted  for  cases  in  which  the  sole  indication  is  to 
unload  the  bowels  of  their  contents.  Some  of  them  produce  their 
effects  entirely  in  a  mechanical  manner.  Com  bread,  for  example, 
proves  laxative,  in  consequence  of  the  mechanical  attrition  of  the 
particles  of  husk  left  mixed  with  it  on  the  mucous  membrane.  In 
the  same  manner,  bread  made  of  unbolted  flour  is  laxative,  and  be- 
comes proper  in  the  way  of  diet,  when  there  is  torpor  of  the  diges- 
tive ftmction ;  for  which  reason  it  has  attained  the  name  "  dyspeptic 
bread.''  Other  laxatives,  again,  are  special  local  stimulants,  or  anect 
the  mucous  membrane  by  their  meaicinal  properties, — as  sulphur, 
magnesia,  &;c.  These,  when  given  in  a  mucn  larger  dose  than  usual, 
may  still  be  merely  laxative.  They  do  not  induce  ftiU  catharsis ; 
and  are,  therefore,  separable,  with  propriety,  from  the  division  of 
purgatives,  many  of  which  cannot,  in  the  most  minute  doses,  be 
made  to  act  as  laxatives. 

Purgatives  produce  their  effects  like  laxatives,  but  their  operation 
is  more  powerful.  They  excite  a  copious  exhalation  from  the  mu- 
cous lining  of  the  intestines,  and  augment  the  peristaltic  action  to 
a  greater  aegree.  It  is  in  consequence  of  the  evacuation  of  watery 
matters,  produced  by  the  operation  of  purgatives,  that  they  are  used 
as  depletives  in  febrile,  and  inflammatory  affections ;  and,  from  the 
excitation  thCT  occasion  in  the  abdominal  nerves,  they  are  energetic 
revellents.  Tliis  excitation  is  often  shown  in  the  tormina  and  irri- 
tation that  precede  and  accompany  their  operation. 

The  more  violent  purgatives  have  been  termed  drastics.  They 
produce  a  greater  degree  of  irritation  in  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  intestines,  and  occasionally  act  upon  the  nerves  of  the  stomach 
so  as  to  induce  nausea,  and  even  vomiting.  They  belong  generally 
to  the  resinous  or  resino-extractive  substances ;  and  one  reason, 
why  they  excite  such  violent  tormina,  appears  to  be,  that  they  are 
sparinglv  soluble,  and  adhere  to  the  mucous  coat,  froni  which  they 
are  taraily  detached.  This  view  is  corroborated  by  the  circumstance, 
that  if  we  add  any  substance  to  them,  that  aids  their  solubility,  the 
griping  may  generally  be  prevented,  or  considerably  mitigated. 
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After  all,  however,  the  division  of  cathartics  into  laxatives  and 
purgatives,  although  generally  convenient,  and  not  inappropriate, 
18  not  always  so.  Much  depends  upon  the  individual,  so  that  a 
laxative  may  purge  drastically,  whilst  a  drastic  may  scarcely  purge 
at  all.    Still,  these  are  exceptions. 

Cathartics  usually  produce  their  full  effect  without  being  absorbed : 
they  are  altogether  local  stimulants  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestines,  and  through  it  to  the  muscular  coat.  Tet,  they  can  act 
by  the  way  of  the  circulation,  and  the  fact  is  another  instance  of  the 
singular  preference,  exerted  by  medicinal  agents  for  certain  parts  of 
the  organism  rather  than  for  others.  When  a  respectable  physician, 
Dr.  Hale,  of  Boston,  injected  castor  oil  into  his  veins,  he  speedily 
felt  an  oily  taste  in  his  mouth,  which  continued  for  a  length  of  time, 
and  the  medicine  produced  much  intestinal  disturbance.  Croton 
oil,  when  placed  on  the  tongue  of  an  apoplectic,  in  whom  degluti- 
tion is  impracticable,  causes  its  ordinary  cathartic  operation.  Khu- 
barb  exerts  the  same  agency  when  applied  to  the  skin ;  and  the  milk 
of  a  wet-nurse,  who  has  taken  infusion  of  senna,  rhubarb  or  other 
cathartics,  may  act  upon  the  intestinal  canal  of  the  child. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  action  of  cathartics  is  in  a  direct  ratio  with 
the  dose — within  certain  limits.  Some,  however,  are  so  potent,  that 
it  is  almost  impracticable  to  reduce  them  to  the  point  at  which  they 
are  simple  laxatives.  Elaterium  is  one  of  these.  On  the  other  hand^ 
there  are  agents,  whose  operation  is  altogether  so  gentle  that  if  given 
to  any  amount,  they  will  not  be  drastics.  Such  is  the  case  with 
manna,  magnesia,  su^ar,  and  olive  oil.  Their  operation  is  always 
that  of  gentle  cathartics  or  laxatives.  There  are  substances,  again, 
of  this  class,  whose  operation  in  a  ftiU  dose  is  more  violent  than  that 
which  is  considered  to  characterize  the  action  of  laxatives;  and 
which,  when  given  in  much  larger  quantity,  exert  no  more  ene^y. 
Such  is  the  general  fact  with  calomel,  castor  oil,  and  rhubarb.  The 
effect  of  these  cathartics  is  commonly,  indeed,  but  littie  appreciated, 
or,  if  appreciated,  but  little  attended  to.  A  teaspoonful  or  two  ot 
castor  oil  is  often  sufficient  to  evacuate  the  bowels,  not  only  in 
health,  but  in  chronic  febrile  and  other  affections, — ^where  the  object 
is  simply  to  produce  such  evacuation.  Exceptions,  indeed,  occur  to 
this,  but  the  rule  is  not  the  less  general ;  and  it  is  important  to  bear 
it  in  mind,  inasmuch  as  the  stomach  is  often  extremely  irritable,  and 
but  littie  adapted,  in  those  affections,  for  the  reception  of  a  large 
amount  of  indigestible  oleaginous  matter.  Given  in  these  small 
doses,  it  is  one  of  the  best  cathartics  we  possess  for  keeping  the  ali- 
mentary canal  clear,  when  there  is  irritation  of  the  gastro-enteric 
mucous  membrane,  as  in  gastric  and  other  fevers.  It  has  been 
maintained,  indeed,  by  Easori  and  others,  that  the  action  of  all  ca- 
thartics increases  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  dose  within  certain  limits 
only,  and  that  beyond  these,  the  opposite  is  the  fact, — ^the  evacuant 
power  being,  in  other  words,  directiy  as  the  dose  up  to  a  certain 

{)oint,  and  inversely  as  the  dose  beyond  that  point ; — ^that  in  the 
atter  case  they  may  act  as  sedatives  without  producing  any  cathar- 
tic effect  whatever;  and  that,  consequently,  most  purgative  medicines 
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may  be  considered  not  only  a;s  simple  evacuants,  but  as  antiphlogis- 
tics  or  sedatives.  To  this  subject,  however,  reference  will  have  to  be 
made  under  the  individual  articles  of  the  class,  and  especially  under 
Calomel,  where  the  difference  of  action  according  to  the  dose  is  more 
strongly  marked  perhaps  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  cathartic. 

Substances,  when  largely  divided,  so  that  fresh  and  fresh  portions 
come  into  contact  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  digestive  tube, 
generally  act  with  more  efficiency,  than  when  they  are  given  in  such 
form,  that  the  cathartic  touches  in  bulk  the  surmce  on  which  it  has 
to  operate.  Thus,  an  ounce  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  dissolved 
in  half  a  pint  of  water,  and  taken  by  teaspoonfuls,  at  short  intervals, 
will  induce  a  greater  action  than  if  the  whole  solution  were  swal- 
lowed at  once.  This  fact  is  elucidated  by  a  case,  which  the  late  Dr. 
James  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh,  was  in  the  habit  of  relating  in  his 
lectures.  A  boy  was  directed  to  take  an  ounce  of  Epsom  salts,  but 
having  a  strong  objection  to  the  taste  of  the  cathartic,  he  resolved 
to  form  it  into  pills  with  crumb  of  bread.  On  making  the  pills  of 
an  appropriate  size,  he  found  thev  amounted  to  three  hundred  and 
sixty,  a  number  so  near  to  that  of  the  days  of  the  year,  that  he  de- 
termined to  make  it  correspond  entirely.  Accordingly,  he  divided 
them  into  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  portions,  and  took  them  all, 
one  after  the  other.  The  effect  was  extraordinary.  The  most  vio- 
lent hypercatharsis  was  induced  so  as  to  endanger  his  life.  This 
was  owing  probably  to  the  gradual  and  successive  breaking  down  of 
the  pills  in  the  canal,  so  that  particle  after  particle  came  in  contact 
with  the  mucous  membrane. 

We  can  thus  understand,  that  a  saline  cathartic,  dissolved  in  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  may  act  more  powerfully  than  if  the  quan- 
tity of  the  solvent  were  less.  In  many  of  the  salme  mineral  waters, 
wnich  are  employed  as  cathartics,  the  quantity  of  saline  ingredients 
is  extremely  small.  A  pint  of  Seltzer  water  is  found  to  contain  but 
five  grains  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  seventeen  of  chloride  of 
sodium.  The  same  measure  of  Spa  water  contains  nine  and  a  half 
grains  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  one  quarter  of  a  grain  of  chlo- 
ride of  sodium.  The  Aix-la-Chapelle  water  has  five  grains  of  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  to  the  pint ;  the  Balston,  five  grains  of  carbonate  of 
m^nesia,  and  eighteen  of  chloride  of  sodium ;  the  Bedford,  a  grain 
and  a  half  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  ten  grains  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia ;  and  the  Congress  spring  at  Saratoga,  twelve  grains  of  carbo- 
nate of  magnesia,  and  forty-eight  grains  of  chlonde  of  sodium. 
These  facts  are  not  favorable  to  the  cathartic  effect  of  such  agents 
being  owing  to  simple  endosmotic  action ;  for  M.  Poiseuille  found 
— as  elsewhere  remarked — ^that  very  concentrated  solutions  gene- 
rally cause  endosmose  of  the  serum  of  the  blood,  whilst  dilute  solu- 
tions have  a  reverse  effect,  and  give  rise  to  endosmose  of  the  solu- 
tion. Now,  substances,  which,  when  introduced  into  the  intestinal 
tabe,  produce  endosmose  of  the  serum,  as  concentrated  saline  solu- 
tions, solutions  of  cathartic  extracts,  &c.,  act  as  cathartics,  whilst 
weaker  solutions  of  the  same  substances  may  pass  into  the  blood 
and  rather  excite  diuresis. 
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Many  of  the  resinous  purgatives  cause  much  griping  during  their 
action, — apparently — as  observed  above — ^by  adhering  to  the  mucous 
lining,  and  acting  as  violent  irritants ;  hence  *  corrigents'  are  required 
to  remove  the  disagreeable  accompaniments  of  their  ordinary  opera- 
tion. These  may  consist,  either  of  substances,  which  add  to  their  solu- 
bility ;  of  agents,  which,  by  augmenting  the  peristole  of  the  canal, 
hurry  on  the  cathartic,  so  that  it  does  not  remain,  for  any  length  of 
time,  in  contact  with  any  one  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  or  of 
such  as  shield  the  intestinal  canal  against  its  irritating  influence. 

Resinous  substances  are  not  acted  on  by  the  acid  secretions  of  the 
stomach :  but  on  reaching  the  small  intestines,  they  meet  with  alka- 
line intestinal  secretions,  by  the  agency  of  which  their  solution  and 
absorption  may  be  effected.  It  can  thus  be  understood,  that  the  re- 
sinous purgatives  may  affect  more  prominently  the  lower  portion  of 
the  intestinal  canal. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  soluble  cathartics  act  more  speedily  than 
others ;  yet  the  cathartic  oils  are  exceptions  to  this ;  for  they  are 
scarcely,  or  not  at  all,  soluble,— undergoing  little  or  no  change  in  the 
stomach.  Castor  oil  becomes  mixed  with  the  various  secretions  and 
substances  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  is  divided  into  small  filaments 
so  as  occasionally  to  deceive  the  practitioner.  Some  years  ago  Dr.  J. 
P.  Prank  was  requested  to  see  a  prince,  who  had  been  attacked  with 
epilepsy.  His  physician,  a  respectable  old  practitioner,  assured  Prank, 
that  he  could  at  pleasure  make  his  patient  void  thousands  of  filiform 
worms.  As  he  was  neither  able  to  define  the  genus,  nor  species  of 
these  worms,  the  quantity  of  which,  from  his  account,  was  prodigious, 
Frank  requested  to  be  a  witness  of  the  phenomenon.  The  physician 
administered  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  which  produced  several  evacuations, 
in  which  were  thousands  of  whitish  filaments  resembling  small  eels ; 
but  on  an  attentive  examination,  these  supposed  worms  were  found  to 
consist  entirely  of  castor  oil,  divided  in  the  manner  above  mentioned. 

Owing  to  the  fact,  that — ^as  a  general  rule — soluble  cathartics  act 
sooner  than  those  that  are  less  so,  we  can  understand  that  mixtures 
may  operate  more  speediljr  than  pills;  that  saline  cathartics  may  act 
more  freely  if  we  allow  liquids  to  be  taken  during  their  operation ;  and 
that  resinous  cathartics  may  be  longer  in  operating  than  the  saline. 
It  has  been  attempted — ^but  not  with  complete  success — to  show,  that 
difference  of  solubility  may  account  for  certain  purgatives  acting  more 
upon  one  part  of  the  intestinal  canal  than  upon  another. 

When  demulcents  are  given  along  with  acrid  purgatives,  they  mo- 
derate the  violence  of  their  action,  by  shielding  the  mucous  surface,  so 
as  to  diminish  the  amount  of  local  stimulation.  In  the  same  way, 
narcotics  lessen  the  impressibility  of  the  nervous  system,  and  thereby 
diminish  the  operation  of  cathartics ;  but  if  much  spasm  exist  in  the 
intestinal  canal,  they  may  aid  their  operation .  Suppose,  for  example,  a 
state  of  constipation,  accompanied  with  violent  colic,  but  without  en- 
teric inflammation ;  the  combination  of  a  full  dose  of  an  opiate  with  a 
cathartic  will  allay  the  spasm,  and  facilitate  the  action  of  the  latter. 
Indeed,  where  enteric  inflammation  actually  exists — especially  if  co- 
pious bloodletting  has  been  premised — sucn  a  union  of  sedative  and 
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cathartic  is  often  followed  by  the  most  beneficial  results.  The  differ- 
ent varieties  of  colic  are  treated  almost  wholly,  by  many  intelligent 
practitioners,  by  a  combination  of  calomel  and  opium. 

If  the  desire  be  simply  to  evacuate  the  bowels,  without  heeding  the 
revulsion  which  cathartics  are  capable  of  inducing,  the  rapid  purga- 
tives and  forms  of  administration  are  to  be  chosen ; — such  as  castor  oil, 
and  the  various  saline  substances ;  but  where  habitual  constipation 
exists,  it  is  not  always  advisable  to  administer  these  agents  in  such 
doses  as  to  act  violently.  A  cathartic  removes  the  contents  of  the 
canal,  but  it  does  not  obviate  the  pathological  condition,  that  gives 
rise  to  the  constipation.  On  the  contrary,  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  compensation,  which  prevails  so  extensively  in  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, it  is  found,  that  the  tendency  to  constipation  is  augmented 
after  its  operation, — diminished  action  of  the  exhalants  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  of  the  muscular  coat,  succeeding  to  the  exaltation  of 
the  vital  manifestations  produced  by  the  operation  of  the  cathartic: 
hence,  if  active  cathartics  be  had  recourse  to  in  habits  disposed  to 
constipation,  whenever  this  state  exists,  the  person,  in  time,  demands 
so  imperiously  the  stimulation  they  excite,  tbat  he  is  unable  to  have 
an  evacuation  without  them.  This  result  is  more  liable  to  supervene 
after  the  action  of  certain  purgatives  than  of  others.  Castor  oil  and 
croton  oil  are  more  exempt  from  it  than  other  cathartics,  whilst  rhu- 
barb is  generally  esteemed  more  obnoxious  to  the  remark  than  any 
of  the  class. 

The  best  mode  of  obviating  this  tendency  to  constipation  is  to 
avoid  the  exhibition  of  cathartics,  that  powerfully  excite  the  organs 
directly  and  indirectly  concerned  in  defecation,  and  to  trust  alto- 

Bther  to  the  employment  of  laxatives,  and  an  appropriate  regimen, 
le  best  laxatives  for  such  purpose  are  those  that  affect  the  whole 
extent  of  the  canal,  and  possess  the  property  of  developing  its  im- 
pressibility, or,  to  employ  the  language  of  Mr.  Simon,  of  removing 
the  "  indolence  of  reflex  action"  in  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intes- 
tine. Such  is  the  operation  of  saline  cathartics.  A  good  preparation 
of  this  kind  is  a  mixture,  formed  by  pouring  a  quart  of  boiling  water 
on  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  one  drachm  of  bitartrate 
of  potassa,  and  directing  the  patient  to  take  a  wineglassfiil  of  the  so- 
lution every  night  and  morning,  until  the  bowels  are  made  to  re- 
spond properly.  The  bitartrate  of  potassa  is  laxative,  and  its  acid 
character  masKS  the  disagreeable  taste  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia. 
The  combination  rarely  feils  to  restore  the  intestinal  ftmctions  to 
their  due  condition ;  but  it  is  occasionally  necessary  to  persevere  in 
its  use  for  some  weeks  before  the  full  beneficial  results  are  obtained. 
The  author  has  had  the  most  ample  opportunity  for  witnessing  the 
good  effects  of  this  compound. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  cathartics,  which  simply  evacuate  the 
contents  of  the  bowels,  may  be  more  demanded  in  warm  climates  and 
seasons  than  in  cold,  in  consequence  of  the  erethism  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  alimentary  tube,  which  is  developed  during  great 
atmospheric  heat ;  yet,  owing  to  this  very  erethism,  as  well  as  to  the 
greater  degree  of  sensibility  of  the  nervous  system,  generally  induced 
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by  the  same  atmospheric  condition,  drastic  cathartics  may  have  to 
be  used  with  more  caution. 

The  abuse  of  purgatives,  like  that  of  emetics,  occasions  great  exalta- 
tion of  the  sensibility  of  the  digestive  tube.  Broussais  observes,  in 
the  commentary  to  his  155th  proposition,  that  he  had  frequent  op-* 
portunities  for  witnessing  this  efiect  in  persons,  who  had  taken  tne 
purgative  of  Le  Eoy,  in  Sie  manner  directed  hj  that  empiric, — ^that 
IS,  for  several  days  in  succession*  So  much  irritability  of  the  diges* 
tive  apparatus  was  caused,  that  it  was  impossible  to  restore  the  equi- 
librium of  action.  At  the  present  day,  such  abuse  is  by  no  means 
as  common  as  it  was  half  a  century  ago ;  the  impropriety  of  keeping 
up  perpetual  irritation  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mtestines  in 
diseases,  often  themselves  arising  m)m  irritation  in  this  very  mem- 
brane, having  become  appreciated.  It  need  hardly  be  added,  that 
whenever  such  irritation  or  active  inflammation  is  shown  to  exist, 
the  operation  of  drastic  cathartics,  or  of  ordinary  purgatives,  is  con- 
traindicated,  although  it  may  still  be  important  to  preserve  the  tube 
free  from  morbid  secretions — ^which  cannot  feil  to  be  thrown  out  in 
Buch  a  state  of  the  membrane — as  well  as  from  extraneous  matters 
taken  as  aliment,  which,  under  febrile  heat,  are  more  likely  to  un- 
dergo morbific  changes. 

During  gestation,  as  well  as  menstruation,  violent  cathartics  must 
be  prescribed  with  caution  ;  and  those,  whose  action  is  exerted  by 
preference  on  the  lower  part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  should — ^as  a  ge- 
neral rule — be  avoided.  For  this  reason  purgatives  of  the  aloetic 
kind  are  not  given,  unless  their  operation  is  tempered  by  the  addi- 
tion of  some  substance,  as  soap,  which,  by  adding  to  their  solubility, 
diffuses  their  action  over  a  large  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  or, 
by  the  addition  of  a  narcotic,  as  hvoscyamus,  which  renders  their 
operation  less  irritating.  Many  of  the  abortives,  employed  with  a 
criminal  intent,  belong  to  the  class  of  cathartics, — ^their  primary  ope- 
ration being  on  the  intestinal  canal,  and  the  uterus  becoming  affected 
by  contiguous  sympathy. 

A  selection  ot  cathartics  may  be  made,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  suit 
the  age  of  the  individual.  In  very  young  infents,  the  milder  cathar- 
tics are  employed, — as  castor  oil,  magnesia,  or  rhubarb— combined, 
or  not,  with  magnesia.  Generally,  during  early  childhood,  there  is 
a  great  predominance  of  acidity,  so  that  absorbent  laxatives  are  espe- 
cially indicated ;  hence  it  is,  that  magnesia  is  in  such  common  use. 
Calomel  is  also  much  given  during  the  first  periods  of  life,  owing  to 
the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  administered.  In  old  age,  the 
warmer  resinous  cathartics  are  usually  employed,  and  these  are  gene- 
rally given  in  the  form  of  pill. 

In  referring  to  the  influence  of  the  moral  over  the  phvsique,  it  was 
remarked,  that  under  particular  emotions  certain  of  the  excretory 
functions  are  acted  upon,  and,  amongst  them,  those  concerned  in 
defecation.  Anxious  dread,  or  excessive  fear  has  this  effect  in  a 
marked  manner;  and  it  has  been  probably  experienced  by  every  one 
under  such  circumstances.  Certain  emotions  may,  therefore,  be 
looked  upon  as  mental  cathartics^  although,  as  such,  not  capable  of 
being  employed  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 
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In  the  administration  of  cathartics,  some  choice  as  to  time  can  oc- 
casionally be  indulged.  For  example,  if  the  pilular  form  be  chosen, 
and  a  substance  difficult  of  solution  be  selected,  it  may  be  taken  at 
bedtime.  Accordingly,  pills  of  mild  chloride  of  mercury — to  be  fol- 
lowed the  next  morning  by  a  saline  or  other  soluble  cathartic — are 
directed  to  be  taken  at  the  time  of  retiring  to  rest.  On  the  other 
hand,  saline  aperients,  castor  oil,  &;c.,  are  ^nerally  given  in  the 
morning,  their  operation  being  more  speedy,  and  therefore  more 
likely  to  disturb  the  patient  if  administered  at  night  Very  early  in 
the  mominff,  when  the  stomach  is  entirely  empty,  a  small  dose  of  a 
cathartic  often  operates  as  speedily,  and  effectually,  as  a  much  larger 
taken  after  brealaast.  Of  course,  when  the  administration  of  cathar- 
tics is  imperiously  demanded,  no  opportunity  is  leftfor  choice  of  time. 

During  the  action  of  cathartics,  the  dermoid  system  is  extremely 
impressible ;  and  if  the  patient  be  exposed  to  the  partial  and  irre- 
gular application  of  cold,  derangement  of  capillary  action  is  apt  to 
be  induced,  and  if  there  be  any  tissue  or  organ,  particularly  liable  at 
tiie  time  to  take  on  diseased  action,  it  will  be  apt  to  assume  it.  Should 
the  cathartic  operate  more  frequently,  or  more  powerfully,  than  is  de- 
sirable, a  few  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  eiven  in  a  glass  of  water ; 
or  a  starch  and  laudanum  enema  may  be  administered.  The  latter, 
however,  is  rarely  necessary. 

ENEM'ATA. 

Cathartics  may  be  exhibited  so  as  to  act  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
mtestinal  tube  by  direct  application.  In  this  form,  they  are  termed 
cathartic  glygtersj  enemataj  or  lavements.  When  put  in  contact  with 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  rectum  they  irritate  it ;  and,  by  sympa- 
thy of  continuity,  their  influence  is  extended  up  the  intestinal  canal. 
Hence,  they  may  be  administered  with  advantage,  when  cathartics 
cannot  be  given  by  the  mouth,  as  when  deglutition  is  impracticable. 
Accordingly,  in  apoplexy,  trismus,  &c.,  this  is  a  mode  ot  exhibiting 
purgative  and  other  remedies  often  had  recourse  to.  It  is  obvious, 
too,  that  glysters  may  be  used  with  advanta^ge  to  aid  the  operation 
of  cathartics ;  and,  in  caaes  of  extreme  debility,  in  which  apprehen- 
sion is  entertained  that  cathartics  administered  in  the  ordinary  mode 
may  act  too  powerfully,  glysters  can  be  advantageously  substituted. 
They  are  most  valuable  agents,  and,  until  of  late,  nave  been  too  little 
employed  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain  ;  but,  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  they  form  a  part  of  the  boudoir  of  every  female ; 
and  are  regarded  to  be  indispensable  to  cleanliness  and  to  health.  In 
the  ^Malade  Imaginaire  of  MoliSre,  Argan  appears  on  the  stage,  read- 
ing his  apothecary's  bill,  in  which  the  clyster  and  its  adaptation  occur 
over  and  over  again,  without  any  feeling  of  outraged  delicacy  on  the 
part  of  the  auditors ;  whilst  with  us  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  ope- 
ration or  the  instrument  cannot  be  mentioned  to  *  ears  polite.* 

Even  cold  water,  thrown  into  the  rectum,  excites  the  peristole  of 
the  intestines,  and  produces  a  salutary  effect  in  inflammation  of  the 
lining  membrane ; — ^the  cooling  influence  being  propagated  upwards 
by  virtue  of  the  extensive  sympathy  that  exists  between  every  part 
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of  the  surface.  In  the  same  manner,  warmth  can  be  applied  so  as 
not  only  to  act  as  a  fomentation  to  the  parts  with  which  the  material 
of  the  glyster  comes  in  contact,  but  to  have  the  soothing  effect  ex- 
tended to  parts  above ;  and,  by  means  of  contiguous  sympathy,  to 
organs  seated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  tube.  W  ith 
both  these  views  enemata  are  administered ;  but  they  are  chiefly  used 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  canal,  so  as  to  occasion  the  eva- 
cuation of  its  contents.  For  this  purpose,  warm  water,  soap  and 
water,  salt  and  water,  molasses  and  water,  or  gruel  with  the  addition 
of  salt  or  castor  oil,  are  generally  the  selected  vehicles ;  and  if  the 
desire  be  to  excite  considerable  revulsion  in  the  rectum,  oil  of  tur- 
pentine maybe  added,  either  formed  into  an  emulsion  with  the  yolk 
of  egg,  or  simply  mixed  with  the  gruel  or  other  constituents  of  the 
enema.  At  times,  where  the  idea  exists,  that  constipation  is  the  ef- 
fect of  spasm  in  some  part  of  the  canal,  the  tobacco  glyster  is  directed. 
This  may  be  given  either  in  the  way  of  infusion  or  of  smoke,  which 
latter  may  be  thrown  up  through  an  ordinary  tobacco-pipe  ;— -the  to- 
bacco being  placed  in  the  bulb :  it  is  then  ignited  and  the  bulb  being 
put  into  the  mouth,  the  smoke  may  be  readily  forced  into  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  by  blowing  through  the  tube.  The  exhibition  of  tobacco 
in  either  mode  is  attended,  however,  with  danger;  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  had  recourse  to  with  great  caution.  Cases,  as  elsewhere 
remarked,  are  on  record  of  fatal  results  from  an  infusion  of  the 
strength  directed  in  the  pharmacopoeias. 

When  glysters  are  admmistered  by  the  ordinarvbag  and  pipe,  they 
rarely  go  farther  than  the  rectum,  and  may  therefore  mil  altogether  in 
their  operation.  The  syringe  employed  of  recent  date  is  capable  of 
propelling  the  enema  farther ;  but,  at  times,  it  also  fails,  especially 
where  there  is  any  obstruction  at  the  termination  of  the  sigmoid 
flexure  of  the  colon,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case.  Dr.  O'Seime 
has  very  properly  directed  attention  to  this  point  in  the  pathology  of 
defecation,  and  has  advised,  that  an  elastic  gum  tube,  like  the  ordinary 
stomach-tube,  should  be  gently  insinuated  through  the  narrow  por- 
tion at  the  sigmoid  flexure,  until  it  enters  the  colon ;  in  this  way, 
liquid  faeces  or  flatus  are  occasionally  brought  away  after  every  ordi- 
nary remedy  has  failed  ;  and  by  attaching  the  external  extremity  of 
the  tube  to  the  stomach-pump,  an  enema  may  be  projected  into  the 
colon  and  prove  effectual,  when  the  ordinaij  enemata,  as  usually  ex- 
hibited, may  have  been  administered  in  vain. 

Some  years  before  the  appearance  of  Dr.  O'Beime's  observations, 
the  author  had  an  interesting  case  of  obstruction  of  the  bowels  in  an 
aged  individual,  who,  for  almost  the  whole  period  of  his  existence, 
had  held  an  honorable  situation  in  his  country's  service.  In  this 
case,  the  colon  appeared  to  be  much  distended  by  flatus.  Injection 
after  injection  was  thrown  up  by  the  only  means  at  hand — ^the  bag 
and  pipe — ^but  no  relief  was  obtained.  The  symptoms  became  more 
and  more  urgent.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  idea  occurred, 
that  if  a  hollow  instrument  could  be  passed  up  until  it  reached  the 
part  of  the  colon  above  the  seat  of  the  constriction,  relief  might  be 
obtained.     Accordingly,  a  large-sized  elastic-gum  male  catheter 
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was  passed,  with  some  difficulty,  through  the  si^oid  flexure,  and 
as  soon  as  its  extremity  attained  the  colon,  a  considerable  discharge 
of  fetid  gas  took  place,  and  relief  was  instantaneous.  This  course 
would  probably  be  completely  successful  in  affording  relief,  in  those 
cases  in  which  it  has  been  advised  to  force  air  into  tiie  intestines  for 
the  removal  of  colic  occasioned  hj  the  presence  of  air  there ; — a  plan 
of  treatment,  by  the  way,  which  is  minutely  described  by  Swift,  and 
the  invention  assigned  to  a  medical  philosopher  of  the  Academy  of 
Lagado! 

The  quantity  of  fluid  to  be  administered  in  the  way  of  enema  must 
vary  according  to  age,  and  other  circumstances.  For  an  infant,  a  few 
ounces  may  be  sufficient;  for  an  adult,  from  a  pint  to  a  quart;  but  if 
the  desire  be  to  wash  out  the  colon,  a  considerable  quantity  may  be 
necessary.  In  all  cases,  when  given  to  produce  a  cathartic  operation, 
the  fluid  ought  not  to  be  sent  in  too  rapidly,  as  it  is  apt  to  excite  the 
rectum  to  immediate  action,  so  as  to  occasion  its  return,  without 
bringing  along  with  it  more  than  the  contents  of  that  gut.  The 
enema  ought  to  stay  long  enough  to  excite,  by  sympathy,  the  whole 
tract  of  the  large  intestines  at  least ;  and,  therefore,  if  it  comes  away 
in  a  few  minutes — and  especially  if  the  discharge  has  but  little  fsecal 
matter  mixed  with  it — it  ought  to  be  repeated. 

SUPPOSITORIES. 

It  haa  been  already  remarked,  that  glysters  are  excellent  revellents, 
when  composed  of  materials  possessed  of  excitant  properties.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  *  suppositories,'  which  are  special  excitants,  or 
ordinary  excitants,  according  to  the  ingredients  of  which  they  may 
be  composed.  In  early  infancy,  thev  are  often  employed  to  open  the 
bowels,  and  are  usually  composed  of  turpentine  soap, — a  small  coni- 
cal piece,  moistened,  being  wrced  up  into  the  rectuir^,  and  left  there, 
when  it  generally  produces  a  free  evacuation  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
canal.  At  times,  the  soap  is  smeared  over  with  castor  oil ;  at  others, 
with  turpentine,  to  add  to  the  cathartic  effect.  In  this  way,  as  well 
as  by  glyster,  any  medicinal  agent  may  be  brought  to  affect  the  rec- 
tum ;  and  accordingly,  cathartics,  opiates,  &c.,  are  so  administered. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  introduce  a  kind  of  galvanic  suppository, 
made  of  two  metals — ^zinc  and  copper — into  the  rectum,  for  the  re- 
moval of  constipation ;  and  this  has  been  attended,  in  some  cases, 
with  ^ood  eflfect ;  not,  probably,  in  consequence  of  any  specific  sti- 
mulation of  the  nerves  of  the  rectum  by  galvanism,  but  by  its  acting 
as  an  ordinary  excitant  to  the  nerves  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Another  mode  of  employing  the  galvanic  excitation  is  by  forming 
a  connection  between  two  different  metals ;  one  being  introduced 
into  the  mouth,  the  other  into  the  rectum ;  but  this  apparatus  is  not 
possessed  of  more  energy  than  the  first ;  and  both  are  perhaps  largely 
indebted  for  their  action  to  the  local  stimulation  which  their  presence 
in  the  rectum  engenders.  The  public  and  even  the  profession  have 
been  amused  by  various  instruments  invented  for  the  application  of 
galvanism  to  different  parts  of  the  body ;  and  if  their  efficacy  on  the 
Srame  has  not  always  been  well  marked,  they  have  not  failed  to  mi- 
nister to  the  pockets  of  their  inventors. 

TOL.  I.  11 
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Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  remarks,  that  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  in- 
testines may  be  increased  by  various  external  means ;  and,  of  these, 
he  instances  the  electrical  aura  as  highly  useful  in  "  simple  torpor  of 
the  gtit;"  and  the  dashing  of  cold  water  on  the  lower  extremities, 
which  has  succeeded  in  procuring  the  immediate  evacuation  of  the 
intestines  "  in  obstinate  costiveness,  particularly  in  the  case  of  ileus, 
when  all  other  means  have  failed."  Both  these  agents  produce  their 
effect  less  as  special  excitants,  than  by  modifying  the  nervous  dis- 
tribution. We  have  already  seen,  that  there  are  many  nervous 
modifications, — those  through  the  influence  of  the  mind  especially, 
— ^which  act  upon  the  intestinal  canal  so  as  to  produce  catharsis. 

Therapevtical  Application  of  Cathartics. 

The  therapeutical  application  of  cathartics  will  now  be  intelligible. 
They  may,  of  course,  be  employed  with  various  objects ; — either  to 
act  as  simple  evacuants,  as  depleting  agents,  or  as  revellents. 

Fever.— In  the  disordered  state  of  functions  constituting  general 
fever — whatever  ma^  be  its  variety — ^their  use  is,  throughout  the 
disease,  more  or  less  indicated.  In  the  state  of  erethism  mat  exists 
in  every  portion  of  the  dermoid  structure,  morbid  secretions  are 
necessarily  formed,  which,  if  not  removed,  induce  irritation ;  yet 
although  cathartics  of  a  mild  kind  are  needed  to  keep  the  intestinal 
canal  free,  it  is — as  has  been  before  observed — ^a  great  mistake  to 
over-excite  the  lining  membrane  of  the  intestines  by  drastics,  in 
diseased  conditions  in  which  the  absence  of  all  irritation — ^mental  as 
well  as  corporeal — ought  to  be  inculcated ;  and  this  remark  applies 
especially  to  fevers,  which  are  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  unusual 
irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  small  intes- 
tines. The  plan  to  be  pursued  in  such  cases  seems  to  be  clearly  in- 
dicated,— ^to  attack  the  local  inflammation,  and  the  general  increased 
action,  by  bleeding — ^general  and  local — and  by  the  use  of  refrige- 
rants ;  to  keep  the  canal  free  by  cathartics  of  the  mildest  kind,  as  a 
teaspoonful  of  the  oleum  ricini,  repeated  at  intervals  if  necessary; 
and,  under  this  system,  the  issue  is,  according  to  the  author's  expe- 
rience, far  more  fortunate  than  where  much  irritation  is  kept  up  in 
the  canal.  Eeflection,  indeed,  suggests  at  a  glance,  the  impropriety 
and  inconsistency  of  any  irritating  plan  of  medication  in  fever.  We 
careftilly  emplov^sedative  agents;  recommend  the  most  careful  ab- 
straction of  light,  and  sound,  and  the  avoidance  of  all  irritation, 
except  that  which  we  officiously  excite  in  a  part  of  the  system,  which 
possesses  intimate  sympathetic  relations  with  every  other  part  of  the 
organism ;  and,  under  tnis  mode  of  management,  many  cases  of  con- 
tinued and  remittent  fever,  doubtless,  run  their  course  to  a  fatal  ter- 
mination, which,  under  a  better  system  of  treatment,  would  have 
terminated  in  health.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  tibat,  in  these 
cases,  the  objection  is  not  to  cathartics  in  the  abstract.  The  em- 
ployment of  mild  cathartics  to  keep  the  alimentary  tube  entirely 
free  from  all  morbid  secretions,  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  points  in  the  management  of  fevers,  that  are  even  accom- 
panied with  an  unusual  degree  of  erethism  of  the  gastro-enteric  mu- 
cous membrane.    It  is  the  powerfully  irritating  cathartic — ^that  ex- 
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cites  evacuation  after  evacuation,  and  exhausts  the  patient  by  irrita- 
tion— which  is  so  objectionable.  The  author  is  satisfied,  that  many 
cases  of  continued  and  remittent  fever  have  arrived  at  a  happy  ter- 
mination by  the  treatment  above  recommended,  which  might  have 
eventuated  unfortunately,  had  the  irritating  cathartic  agency,  so 
strongly  inculcated  by  several  distinguished  teachers  ana  authors, 
within  so  late  a  period  as  the  last  fifty  years,  been  adopted.  If  we 
cast  our  eyes  over  the  periodicals  that  are  daily  emanating  from  the 
press,  we  find  that  such  agency  is  now  less  and  less  invoked,  although 
the  attention  of  the  practitioner  is  equally  directed  to  the  gentle  re- 
moval of  all  offending  matters  from  the  intestinal  canal.  Laxatives, 
or  gentle  cathartics — ^in  other  words — have  taken  the  place  of  the 
more  violent ;  and  the  improvement  has  been  signal. 

The  evils  of  this  perturbating  system  of  treating  fevers  have  been 
forcibly  depicted  by  Dr.  Stokes.  "  A  common  practice" — ^he  says, 
"has  prevailed  in  these  countries,  and  indeed  still  exists  to  a  very 
CTeat  extent,  of  making  the  patient  take  purgative  medicines  every 
day ;  and  this,  I  regret  to  say,  is  too  often  done  even  in  cases  where 
the  surface  of  the  small  intestine  presents  extensive  patches  of  ulce- 
ration. Now,  I  will  ask  you,  can  anything  be  so  barbarous  as  this, 
or  can  it  be  exceeded  in  folly  or  mischief  by  the  grossest  acts  of 
quackery  ?  Here  we  have  an  organ  in  a  state  of  high  irritation,  and 
exhibiting  a  remarkable  excitement  of  its  circulation,  and  yet  we 
proceed  to  apply  stimulants  to  that  organ,  and  to  increase  the  exist- 
ing irritation.  Would  it  not  be  absurd,  in  a  case  of  inflammation 
of  the  knee  or  elbowjoint,  todirectapatient  to  use  constant  exercise 
and  motion  ?  Would  it  not  oe  a  very  strange  practice  to  apply  irri- 
tants to  a  raw  and  excoriated  surface?  Yet  something  equally 
absurd  and  equally  mischievous,  is  done  by  those  who  employ 
violent  purgatives  m  a  case  of  inflammation  of  the  digestive  tube  in 
fever.  This  has  been  a  great  blot  in  the  history  of  British  practice. 
Calomel  and  black  bottle,  and  even  jalap  and  aloes,  and  scammony 
have  been  prescribed  for  patients  laboring  under  severe  and  exten- 
sive dothinenteritis.  Morbid  stools  are  discharged,  and  the  more 
morbid  they  are,  the  more  calomel  and  purgatives  does  the  physician 
give  to  change  their  character,  and  bring  Siem  back  to  the  standard 
of  health.  I  want  words  to  express  the  horrible  consequences.  Too 
often  have  I  seen  fever  patients  brought  into  the  hospital  with  diar- 
Aoea,  hypercatharsis,  and  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
from  the  use  of  purgatives  administered  before  their  admission. 
Practitioners  will  not  open  their  ey^.  They  give  purgatives  day 
afl^r  day,  a  very  easy  practice,  and  one  for  which  there  are  plenty  of 

frecedents ;  but  it  is  fraught  with  the  most  violent  consequences, 
will  finely  admit,  that  the  disciples  of  the  school  of  Broussais  have 
gone  too  far  in  decrying  the  use  of  laxatives  altogether.  But  if  they 
have  lost  hundreds  by  this  error,  British  practitioners  have  killed 
thousands  by  an  opposite  plan  of  treatment.  In  cases  of  fever  where 
there  is  no  decided  symptom  of  gastro-enteric  disease,  there  can  be 
no  objection  to  the  use  of  laxatives,  if  required^  but  they  should 
always  be  of  the  mildest  description.  You  will  gain  nothing  by 
violent  purging  in  fever ;  mild  laxatives  alone  can  be  employed ;  and 
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where  there  is  any  sign  of  intestinal  irritation  present,  even  these 
should  be  used  with  caution.  There  is  one  mode  of  opening  the 
bowels,  which  you  may  always  have  recourse  to  with  advant^e  in 
fever,  viz.,  the  use  of  enemata.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt, 
that  occasionally  accumulations  of  faecal  matter  will  take  place,  and 
tend  to  keep  up  irritation,  but  they  should  always  be  removed  with 
the  least  possible  risk  of  producing  bad  consequences.  To  purge 
in  fever  when  intestinal  irritation  is  present,  is  a  practice  opposed 
alike  to  theory  and  experience,  and  I  have  already  stated  ^t  its 
results  are  most  horrible.** 

In  fevers  of  the  synochal  or  inflammatory  kind,  unaccompanied 
by  much  gastro-enteric  irritation,  more  powerful  cathartics  may  be 
employed,  the  object  being  to  use  them  as  depleting  agents,  as  well 
as  for  the  purpose  of  evacuating  offending  matters.  £i  such  cases, 
recourse  is  more  commonly  had  to  saline  cathartics,  which,  by  excit- 
ing the  action  of  the  exhalants  of  the  mucous  membrane  generally,  oc- 
casion the  evacuation  of  a  portion  of  the  more  watery  parts  of  the  blood. 

It  has  been  inculcated  by  many  therapeutists,  that  whenever  the 
evacuations  are  fetid  or  ill-conditioned,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the 
cathartic,  until  their  natural  healthy  character  is  restored ;  but  if  the 
alimentary  canal  be  kept  clear  from  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
ease, it  can  rarely  happen,  that  this  fetid  character  will  be  marked, 
or  to  such  an  extent  as  to  demand  much  attention.  Besides  it  must 
be  recollected,  that  they  may  be  rendered  ill-conditioned  by  the  em- 
ployment of  these  very  agents.  When  the  mild  chloride  of  mercury, 
for  example,  is  exhibited  for  some  time,  it  modifies  the  secretion  from 
the  different  glandular  and  follicular  organs,  and  gives  occasion,  as 
before  mentioned,  to  green  or  dark-colored  evacuations — '  calomel 
stools' — ^very  much  resembling  chopped  spinach.  This  has,  of  course, 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  as  under  the  idea  just  mentioned,  which  pre- 
vails largely  amongst  those  who  do  not  reflect,  the  cathartic  mi^ht 
be  repeated  with  l£e  view  of  removing  the  very  condition  it  has  in- 
duced. Dr.  Chapman,  of  Philadelphia,  has  recommended,  that  in 
obstinate  remittent  and  intermittent  autumnal  fevers  cathartics  should 
be  continued  until  dark,  tarir,  fetid  stools  are  discharged.  This  dark 
appearance  he  conceives  to  oe  a  glutinous  matter,  which  adheres  to 
the  intestines,  and  requires  cathartics  for  its  removal ;  but  it  appears 
by  no  means  clear,  that  it  may  not  be,  in  part,  the  effect  of  the  repeat- 
ed employment  of  cathartics  deteriorating  the  intestinal  secretions. 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  will  obviously  be  improper  to 
administer  violent  cathartics  t§l  yellow  fever ;  which,  like  malignant 
remittents,  is  accompanied  by  malignant  gastritis  or  gastro-enteritis. 

Intermittents. — ^In  intermittents,  cathartics  are  rarely  employed  for 
cutting  short  the  disease.  The  impression  they  make  upon  the  nen'-- 
ous  system  is  not  sufliciently  intense  to  break  in  upon  the  morbid 
catenation.  They  are  generally  employed  in  such  cases  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  tube,  so  as  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  administration  of  cinchona,  or  of  some  of  its 
preparations,  or  of  other  antiperiodics ;  and  in  the  progress  of  the 
affection,  they  are  prescribed — as  in  other  maladies — for  removing 
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morbid  secretions,  or  whenever  the  bowels  are  in  such  a  condition 
88  to  require  their  employment. 

In  all  cases,  where  a  doubt  may  exist  as  to  the  propriety  of  pre- 
scribing cathartics,  there  may  be  none  as  to  the  exhibition  of  ene- 
mata.  They  are,  indeed,  invaluable  agents  where  the  powers  of  life 
are  so  much  reduced,  that  a  rational  fear  is  entertained  as  regards  the 
administration  of  cathartics  by  the  mouth.  Even  when  fool  has  not 
been  taken,  the  canal  must  be  kept  free ;  as  the  vitiated  secretions, 
and  the  product  of  the  digestion  of  the  different  substances  poured 
into  the  digestive  tube,  cannot  fail,  by  their  retention,  to  add  to  the 
irritation. 

Eruptive  fevers. — ^In  all  the  exanthemata,  the  employment  of  gentle 
cathartics  is  indispensable  to  their  judicious  management  In  small- 
pox, measles,  scarlatina,  &c., — ^where  the  cutaneous  surface  is  affected 
with  erethism, — the  extension  of  the  skin,  constituting  the  mucous 
membranes,  and  especially  the  gastro-enteric,  cannot  mil  to  partici- 
pate in  the  general  morbid  condition ;  to  have  their  secretions  de- 
praved ;  and  consequently,  to  require  the  administration  of  evacuants. 

With  regard  to  the  kind  of  cathartics  best  adapted  for  febrile  affec- 
tions in  general,  there  is  none  perhaps  so  available  as  the  oleum  ri- 
cini.  Next  to  this,  the  different  salines,  especially  the  sulphate  of 
magnesia ;  and,  if  stronger  cathartics  are  required, — which,  as  has 
been  remarked,  happens  far  more  rarely  than  nas  been  ima^ned, — 
the  pulvisjalapcB  compo%itu9 — ^which  consists  of  jalap  and  bitartrate 
of  potassa ;  or  combinations  of  jalap  and  calomel,  or  of  rhubarb  and 
calomel.  Where  the  object  is,  as  in  fever,  to  remove  all  offending 
matters  daily,  and  once  a  day,  from  the  alimentary  canal,  and  not  to 
excite  a  powerful  revulsion,  or  a  copious  exhalation  from  the  mucous 
membrane,  the  mostunirritating  agents  ought  obviously  to  be  chosen ; 
and  of  these  the  oleum  ricini  is  decidedly  the  best. 

Thoracic  and  abdominal  inflammation. — Cases  of  thoracic  inflamma- 
tion do  not  exhibit  any  signal  advantage  from  the  employment  of 
cathartics.  These  can  act  only  by  virtue  of  their  depletoiy  or  revul- 
sive properties,  and  their  administration  must  be  guided  Dy  general 
principles;  but  in  inflammatory  affections  of  the  contents  of  the  ab- 
domen, or  of  its  lining  membrane,  great  care  and  discrimination  are 
required  to  decide  upon  their  utility,  or  the  contrary. 

In  peritonitis,  whether  implicating  the  peritoneum  proper,  or  its 
extensions  investing  the  intestines,  cathartics  have  to  be  employed 
with  caution,  for  fear  the  irritation  excited  during  their  operation 
should  add  to  the  inflammation.  In  such  cases.  Dr.  William  Saun- 
ders was  in  the  habit  of  saying,  that  the  best  mode  of  opening  the 
bowels — ^in  enteritis  especially,  which  is  usually  attended  with  con- 
stipation— ^is  the  use  of  the  lancet ;  and  if  this  be  followed  up  by  a 
fall  sedative  dose  of  opium,  the  bowels  will  often  respond  without 
the  aid  of  any  cathartic.  The  constipation  is,  in  such  cases,  depen- 
dent npon  the  inflammation ;  and  when  this — the  cause— is  removed, 
the  eflfect  will  yield  also.  Where  enteritis  is  seated  in  the  mucous 
coat,  irritating  purgatives  should  be  given  with  extreme  care.  A 
case,  indeed,  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  in  which  they  can  be  indicat- 
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ed ;  yet  the  exhibition  of  a  gentle  cathartic, — simply  with  the  view 
of  keepinff  the  canal  free  from  morbid  secretions,  and  morbific  mat- 
ters, which  cannot  fail  to  be  present  in  such  a  diseased  condition 
of  the  lining  membrane, — ^is  amongst  our  most  valuable  means  of 
medication.  This  is  signally  the  case  in  dysentery j — ^in  which  the 
inflammation  is  chieflv  seated  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  intestinal 
tube, — and  in  the  early  stages  of  cholera^  common  as  well  as  spas- 
modic. 

In  diarrhoeay  which  arises  from  irritation  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  intestines,  it  was  at  one  time  the  custom  to  employ  no  agents 
of  any  kind.  The  disease — as  alreadv  remarked — ^was  looked  upon 
as  an  eflbrt  of  nature  not  to  be  interfered  with ;  whilst  by  others  an 
opposite  view  has  been  maintained,  and  astringents  have  been  ad- 
vised from  the  commencement.  Of  the  two  views,  the  latter  is 
more  markedly  erroneous,  and  mischievous  in  its  consequences. 
The  disease  is  one  of  irritation,  and  the  exciting  cause  is  often  ex- 
traneous matters  in  the  intestines  themselves ;  accordingly,  it  may 
be  maintained,  as  an  almost  universal  rule,  that  gentle  cathartics 
should  be  exhibited  in  the  first  instance,  and  be  repeated  if  neces- 
sary ;  and  that  astringents  should  not  be  used,  unless  an  asthenic 
condition  should  supervene, — as  in  the  gleet,  which  generally  suc- 
ceeds to  acute  inflammation  of  other  mucous  membranes. 

If  the  propriety  of  the  use  of  gentle  cathartics  in  the  case  ot 
diarrhoea  affecting  adults  be  admitted,  the  remark  must  apply  d 
fortiori  to  the  diarrhoea  of  infants,  who  are  extremely  liable  to  ere- 
thism of  the  dermoid  tissue,  and  to  the  formation  of  acid  in  the 
primae  vise,  which  has  often  considerable  agency  in  the  development 
of  the  disease ;  hence  the  acid  smell  of  the  evacuations.  Often, 
too,  accompanying  this  state,  there  are  manifest  indications  of  an 
inflamed  condition  of  the  gastro-enteric  mucous  membrane. 

Dyspepsia. — ^In  the  variety  of  dyspepsia,  which  consists  of  an  irri- 
tated condition  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach,  violent 
cathartics  are  improper ;  but  laxatives  may  be — and  usually  are — 
indicated.  Indeed,  in  atonic  dyspepsia,  the  same  system  is  advisa- 
ble ;  and  an  occasional  brisk  cathartic  may  be  exhibited  with  ad- 
vantage. When  employed  in  this  manner,  a  fillip  is  given  to  the 
digestive  ftinction,  which  is  often  salutary ;  whilst  if  the  cathartic 
be  often  repeated,  a  decree  of  sensibility  and  irritability  may  be  in- 
duced in  the  bowels,  which  cannot  fail  to  add  to  the  mischief. 

Hepatic  Diseases. — ^In  hepatic  phlegmasia,  engorgement,  or  torpor, 
cathartics  have  been  regarded  as  eminently  useftil,  by  acting  imme- 
diately on  the  radicles  of  the  portal  veins;  and  thus  diminishing  the 
quantity  of  fluid,  that  passes  to  the  liver  by  the  vena  porta.  From 
what  has  been  remarked,  regarding  the  use  of  emetics  in  jaundice, 
and  in  cholelithus  or  gallstone,  it  will  be  understood,  that  cathartics 
may  have  a  beneficial  agency,  by  stimulating  the  intestinal  tube, — 
the  excitation  being  conveyed  by  continuous  sympathy  to  the  liver 
and  its  accessories ;  but  where  there  is  organic  mischief,  as  happens 
in  most  of  the  protracted  cases — especially  such  as  occur  in  those  of 
broken-down  constitutions — ^they  must  be  given  with  caution. 

Constipation. — Of  the  utility  of  cathartics  in  constipation  we  have 
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already  treated.  They  oaght  not — as  there  stated — ^to  be  adminis- 
tered m  such  doses  as  to  act  as  powerful  local  stimulants,  on  account 
of  the  depression  which  always  succeeds  to  the  superexcitation. 
The  proper  mode  is  to  prescribe  them  in  small  doses,  often  repeated, 
along  with  a  properly  regulated  diet.  A  brisk  cathartic  may  ob- 
viate the  constipation  for  the  time ;  but  no  permanent  cure  can  be 
effected,  without  striking  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  by  a  proper  and 
protracted  laxative  treatment  and  regimen. 

Colic. — ^In  the  different  varieties  of  colic,  cathartics  have  been 
much  employed.  The  intestinal  pain  is  generally  caused  by  over- 
distension of  the  coats  by  flatus,  or  by  accumulated  or  irritatmg  ali- 
ments ;  and  the  method  usually  adopted  for  removing  the  disease 
is  to  excite  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines,  so  as  to  diflnse 
the  flatus  over , a  larger  surface,  or  to  remove  the  source  of  irritation. 
This  may  often  be  effected  by  a  union  of  cathartics  and  aromatics, 
or,  when  the  pain  is  extremely  violent,  by  the  substitution  of  an 
opiate  for  the  aromatic,  to  allay  the  spasm,  which  forms  a  part  of 
the  disease.  Perhaps  in  all  cases  of  colic,  the  best  course  is  to 
premise  a  fiill  dose  of  an  opiate,  and  afterwards  to  administer  a  ca-  > 
thartic  by  the  mouth  or  rectum,  should  this  be  necessary. 

ffemarrhage. — The  rules  that  guide  us  in  the  administration  of  ca- 
thartics in  hemorrhage  vary  according  as  it  is  of  the  active  or  pas- 
give  kind.  In  the  former  they  may  be  proper ;  in  the  latter  not.  In 
apoplexy,  they  are  employed  both  as  depletives  and  revellents ;  but 
more  for  the  latter  purpose  than  the  former.  During  the  apoplectic 
seizure,  one  of  the  best  revellents  is  a  stimulating  enema ;  and  this 
can  be  administered  when  deglutition  is  impracticable.  Croton  oil  is 
also  given  under  similar  circumstances.  If  a  drop  of  this  be  put  upon 
the  tongue,  it  passes  by  imbibition  into  the  bloodvessels,  and  seeks 
out  the  intestinal  canal  for  its  operation,  by  virtue  of  that  singular 
action  of  preference,  of  which  there  are  so  many  marked  examples. 

In  the  epistaxisy  that  occurs  about  the  period  of  puberty,  the  de- 
pletion and  revulsion  produced  by  a  ftiU  dose  "of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia are  often  sufficient  to  put  a  stop  to  it;  and,  whenever  signs  of 
vascular  activity  exist  in  it  or  in  other  hemorrhages,  cathartics  are 
clearly  suggested.  The  same  may  be  said  of  their  employment  in 
cases  of  hcemoptysisy  although  mental  and  corporeal  quiet  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  during  the  attack,  and  for  some  time  afterwards ; 
but,  in  the  interval,  no  doubt  can  arise  as  to  the  propriety  of  their 
administration.  The  saline  cathartics,  which  operate  upon  the  whole 
of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  augment  the  exhalation  from  the  mucous; 
membrane,  ought  to  be  selected. 

In  Ticematemesis  or  vomiting  of  bloody  whilst  cathartics  have  been 
strongly  recommended  by  some,  they  have  been  as  warmly  repro- 
bated by  others.  The  German  practitioners  generally  object  to  them ; 
yet  the  objection  does  not  appear  to  be  well  founded.  A  saline  ca- 
thartic, by  acting  upon  the  whole  of  the  intestinal  canal,  developes 
a  succession  of  sympathies  during  its  operation,  which  derives  greatly 
from  the  concentration  of  vital  activity  towards  the  stomach,  that  is 
present  in  active  h»matemesis.  Besides,  certain  of  the  saline  pre- 
parations— as  before  shown — are  somewhat  astringent ;  the  super- 
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Bulphate  of  magnesia,  of  potassa,  or  of  soda,  for  example,— which 
may  be  formed  extemporaneously,  by  adding  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  or 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  of  sul- 
phate of  soda,  or  of  sulphate  of  potassa, — comes  in  contact  with  the 
vessels  pouring  out  the  blood,  and  by  its  directly  astringent  proper- 
ties arrests  the  hemorrhage,  and  its  cathartic  action  may  prevent 
a  recurrence.  It  has  been  stated,  elsewhere,  that  many  cases  of 
hsemateraesis  are  dependent  upon  obstruction  in  some  other  organ 
than  the  stomach, — and  especially  in  the  uterus ;  and  where  there  is 
torpor  of  this  last  viscus — such  as  exists  in  many,  if  not  in  most  cases 
of  amenorrhcea — ^the  action  of  the  cathartic  is  well  adapted  for  com- 
municating a  salutary  stimulation  to  the  uterine  functions,  through 
contiguous  sympathy. 

In  menorrhagiay  care  has  to  be  taken  in  the  administration  of  ca- 
thartics owing  to  the  fact  just  mentioned, — ^that  they  excite  the  action 
of  the  uterus  by  the  sympathy  of  contiguity ;  but  in  hcematuria^  such 
cathartics  as  are  not  accompanied  with  a  diuretic  operation  may  be 
beneficially  employed, — the  derivation  of  nervous  and  vascular  influx 
from  the  urinary  or^ns  being  attended  with  good  effects.  With  this 
^  view  the  oleum  ricmi  is  had  recourse  to  with  advantage. 

Semorrhoids. — ^In  hemorrhoids,  the  mildest  kinds  of  cathartics  are 
serviceable ;  whilst  the  more  violent  are  injurious.  Obviously,  too, 
such  cathartics  should  be  avoided  as  act  upon  the  lower  portion  of 
the  alimentary  tube  ;  unless  some  addition  be  made  to  them,  which 
rids  them  of  their  objectionable  features.  Accordingly,  when  aloes 
is  given,  it  is  generally  in  small  doses,  and  associated  with  some  nar- 
cotic,— as  hyoscyamus.  The  mild  chloride  of  mercury  is  a  cathartic, 
which  generally  acts  more  energetically  upon  the  upper  portion  of 
the  intestines  ;  but,  with  some,  it  irritates  the  rectum  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, such  individuals  should  avoid  its  use  when  affected  with 
hemorrhoids  or  any  disease  of  the  rectum.  Castor  oil,  and  sul- 
phur, are  the  best  laxatives  in  such  cases.  These  remarks  apply 
equally  to  procidentia,  in  which  drastic  cathartics  could  not  fail  to 
do  mischief. 

Pregnane}/. — ^In  pregnancy,  powerful  cathartics  must  be  avoided, 
for  reasons  that  have  been  previously  assigned. 

Read  affections. — ^In  various  head  affections,  and  especially  in  ence- 
phalitiB^  whether  involving  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  or  both, — 
cathartics  would  clearly  be  advantageous,  by  virtue  of  the  revulsion 
they  effect,  did  not  the  inconvenience,  to  which  the  patient  is  sub- 
jected by  the  motion  necessarily  attendant  on  their  operation,  often 
preclude  their  employment. 

In  mania,  they  are,  at  times,  absolutely  required,  in  consequence  of 
the  torpor,  that  occasionally  exists  in  the  intestinal  tube.  From  this 
cause,  an  accumulation  at  times  takes  place  in  the  large  intestines  to 
a  surprising  extent ;  and  the  use  of  the  scoop  is  required  to  remove 
the  indurated  faeces  that  have  collected  in  the  rectum ;  after  which, 
injections  of  cold  water  may  be  thrown  into  the  large  intestine  to  re- 
store its  tone. 

Owing  to  the  torpor  of  the  nerves  of  the  tube,  or  rather  to  the  cere- 
bral abstraction  ana  excitation,  which  prevent  the  usual  sensitive  im- 
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pressions  from  being  duly  appreciated,  the  most  violent  drastics  are 
occasionally  demanded — as  oleum  tiglii,  or  elaterium — and  even 
these  are  often  ineffectual,  unless  bloodletting  is  premised,  which, 
by  reducing  the  nervous  energy,  enables  smaller  doses  to  produce 
the  wished-for  operation.  Sometimes  considerable  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  the  administration  of  any  remedy  by  the  mouth, — the 
patient  obstinately  closing  the  jaws,  and  resisting  every  effort  to 
separate  them.  This  determination  may  be  broken  in  upon — espe- 
cially after  bloodletting — by  pressing  strongly  on  the  parotid  gland, 
which  occasions  so  much  pain,  that  the  maniac  yields  and  the  jaw 
is  depressed. 

NeuroBes. — ^In  all  the  neuroses,  it  is  important  to  keep  the  intestinal 
tube  free ;  as  irritations,  seated  there,  react  upon  the  cerebro-spinal 
axis,  and  add  to  the  mischief. 

J5?y«^eWa,  which  is  ranked,  though  improperly,  by  Pinel,  in  accord- 
ance with  antiquated  notions,  as  a  nSvrose  de  la  g&n&ratiorty  is  often 
associated  with  this  condition  of  the  bowels;  and  therefore  requires 
the  use  of  cathartics.  Great  nervous  torpor  of  the  whole  system  is 
present  in  many  cases  of  this  protean  mmady,  requiring  the  admin- 
istration of  cathartics  as  revellents,  both  bv  the  mouth,  and  rectum. 

Under  the  head  of  emetics  it  was  remarked,  that  irritations  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  produced  by  improper  diet  or  by  morbid  secre- 
tions, are  a  grand  exciting  cause  of  epilepst/y  as  well  as  of  ivfanttle  con- 
vuhions.  Cathartics  are,  therefore,  almost  universally  proper  in  these 
alarming  attacks ;  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  repeat  them  suffi-* 
ciently  often  to  develope  the  sensibility  of  the  tube,  as  they  mi^ht 
react  on  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  augment  the  very  mischief  which 
they  were  administered  to  remove. 

Chorea — a  disease  of  the  nervous  centres,  accompanied  with  great 
torpor  of  the  digestive  function — requires  a  union  of  tonics  with  ca- 
thartics for  its  removal.  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Edinburgh, — ^who  has  been 
the  cause  of  much  valuable  use,  and  at  the  same  time  of  much  abuse 
of  the  cathartic  medication, — ^places  his  main  reliance  on  it,  in  the 
cure  of  this  singular  affection. 

One  of  the  varieties  of  trismtis — ^the  trismus  nascentiurrij  or  "  lock- 
jaw of  the  new-bom" — ^is  often  dependent  upon  irritation  seated  in  the 
intestinal  canal,  and  is  occasionally  removable  by  gentle  cathartics, 
as  the  oleum  ricini.  In  this  part  of  the  Union,  it  is  rarely  witnessed ; 
but  in  the  southern  and  warmer  regions,  it  is  a  fatal  malady.  At  the 
Havana,  according  to  Don  Kamon  de  la  Sagra,  of  one  hundred  chil- 
dren dyin^  under  ten  years  of  age,  nineteen  per  cent,  amongst  the 
whites  perish  of  it  within  the  first  seven  days,  and  twenty-four  per 
cent,  amongst  the  infants  of  color ;  whence  the  affection  is  called 
there  the  "  disease  of  the  seven  days"  {mal  de  los  sieta  dias). 

In  violent  cases  of  tetanus  in  the  adult,  cathartics  constitute  one 
of  the  agents  to  which  recourse  is  almost  invariably  had,  alon^  with 
other,  and  more  essential, — as  narcotics.  When  swallowing  is  im- 
practicable, stimulating  enemata  are  often  administered,  with  the 
view  of  exciting  a  new  impression  by  revulsion ;  or  opium  is  given 
in  the  same  manner,  where  the  object  of  the  practitioner  is  to  en- 
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deavor  to  overpower,  by  sedatives,  the  inordinate  erethism  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis.  When  deglutition  can  be  effected,  a  union  of 
cathartics  and  opiates  is  often  employed  to  fulfil  similar  views.  The 
oleum  tiglii  is,  in  these  cases,  a  useful  cathartic,  both  when  degluti- 
tion exists,  and  when  it  is  impracticable. 

Dropsies. — Cathartics  are  among  the  most  valued  and  valuable 
agents  in  the  treatment  of  dropsies,  especially  when  these  are  of  an 
active  kind.  In  the  passive,  they  must  necessarily  be  used  with 
more  caution.  The  division  of  cathartics,  to  which  recourse  is  had, 
is  that  of  drastics,  and  such  especially  as  produce  copious  watery 
discharges,— or  in  other  words,  as  act  powerfully  on  the  secretory 
apparatus  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Ela- 
tenum  is  one ;  but  it  must  be  cautiously  administered  on  account  ot 
the  difficulty  that  exists  in  regulating  its  operation.  Calomel  and 
gamboge  are  often  selected  for  this  purpose.  These  hydragogues — 
as  before  mentioned — act  in  two  ways  in  the  curation  of  dropsy ; 
first,  they  diminish  the  amount  of  circulating  fiuid,  and  thus  add  to 
the  activity  of  imbibition ;  and  secondly,  they  excite  a  powerftil  re- 
vulsion, which  gives  rise,  indirectly,  to  sorbefecient  agency. 

Intestinal  worms. — Cathartics  are  often  employed  as  anthelmintics ; 
but  their  main  effect  can  only  be  the  removal  of  existing  worms ; 
they  do  not  prevent  their  re-formation ;  besides,  if  often  given,  they 
may  debilitate  the  system  generally,  and  the  digestive  function  in 
particular,  and  thus  favor  Ihe  predisposition  to  the  development  of 
those  parasites.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  an  occasional  brisk 
cathartic  may  give,  rather  than  diminish,  tone,  by  breaking  in  upon 
the  monotonous  execution  of  functions,  and  exerting  a  salutary  im- 
pression of  excitation. 

Such  are  the  chief  disorders  and  purposes  for  which  cathartics  are 
administered.  It  is  obviously  almost  as  impracticable,  as  it  is  un- 
necessary, to  refer  to  every  case,  in  which  their  employment  may 
seem  to  be  indicated.  Their  main  effects  on  the  general  system  are 
— depletion  and  revulsion ;  and  a  wise  discrimination  will  suggest 
the  particular  cases,  in  which  such  agency  is  demanded.  Their  im- 
mediate effects  upon  the  parts  with  which  they  come  in  contact  are 
obvious ;  and  a  very  slight  degree  of  reflection — after  the  patholo- 
gical lesion  has  been  correctly  appreciated — ^will  enable  the  practi- 
tioner to  decide  as  to  the  propriety  of  their  administration. 


SPECIAL   CATHARTICS. 
I.  Laxatives  or  Mild  Cathartics. 

1.  MANNA. 

Manna  is  the  concrete  juice  of  Omus  Uuropcea^  Fraxinus  Omus  or 
Flowerina  Ash;  Sex.  Syst.  Diandria  Monogynia;  Nat.  Ord.  01eace» 
(Lindley) ;  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  especially  of  Calabria  and 
Sicily.  It  is  chiefly  obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the  stem.  It 
also  issues  in  part  spontaneously  from  fissures ;  and  in  part  from 
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punctures  made  by  an  insect,  the  Tettigonia  Omi  or  Cicada  Omi. 
The  juice,  as  it  issues,  is  nearly  colorless,  and  somewhat  viscid ;  but 
it  soon  concretes  in  the  sun  into  a  yellowish  opaque  substance. 
Some  of  it  is  permitted  to  fall  on  the  ground,  or  on  leaves  placed  to 
receive  it ;  or  to  trickle  down  the  trunk ;  but  where  care  is  taken, 
the  leaves  of  the  ornus  are  stuck  into  the  bark  below  the  incisions, 
which  guide  it  to  receptacles  formed  of  leaves  of  Cactu9  Ojpuntia  or 
Indian  Fig;  and  straws  and  twigs  are  inserted  into  the  incisions,  so 
that  the  juice  concretes  in  the  form  of  stalactites,  and  is  readily  de- 
tached clear  from  the  bark.  The  collection  of  manna  commences  in 
July,  and  continues  till  October, — the  best  kind  being  obtained  du- 
ring the  month  of  August,  or  in  the  height  of  the  season ;  and  the 
inferior  qualities  towards  the  close. 

Manna  is  imported  chiefly  from  Palermo  and  Messina,  but  like- 
wise from  various  parts  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  The  quantity,  on  which 
duty  was  paid  in  England  in  1889,  according  to  Dr.  Pereira,  was 
13,493  pounds.  There  are  several  varieties  met  with  in  commerce. 
The  one,  which  is  the  purest,  is  Flake  Manna — Manna  Cannulata. 
This  is  in  irregularly  shaped  pieces  resembling  stalactites,  and  ob- 
tained in  the  manner  above  mentioned.  It  is  light,  brittle,  of  a 
white  or  pale  yellowish-white  color;  has  a  faint,  rather  pleasant 
odor,  and  a  sweet  somewhat  peculiar  taste,  becoming  ultimately 
rather  acrid.  When  broken,  nake  manna  has  a  crystalline  or  gra- 
nular structure. 

Manna  in  sobts  or  Comm<m  Manna  consists  of  whitish  or  yellowish 
fragments  similar  to  liie  last  variety,  but  smaller,  and  mixed  with  a 
so^  viscid,  uncrystallized  brownish  mass,  like  that  which  consti- 
tutes the  commonest  variety — the  fat  or  patty  manna,  which  is  in 
the  form  of  a  soft  viscous  mass,  of  a  dirty  yellowish  brown  color, 
containing  few  crystalline  fragments,  and  ftill  of  impurities.  Under 
the  name  Sicilian  Tolfa  Manna,  Dr.  Pereira  describes  an  inferior 
kind,  corresponding  to  the  manna  in  sorts.  It  is  thought  by  him  to 
correspond  m  quality  to  Tolfa  Manna  produced  near  Civita  V  ecchia, 
which  is  but  little  valued. 

Manna  has  frequently  been  subjected  to  analysis,  and  been  found 
to  contain  about  60  per  cent,  of  a  peculiar  sweet  principle  called 
mannite ;  a  little  common  sugar,  partly  crystalline  and  partly  un- 
crystallizable ;  extractive  matter ;  and  about  82  per  cent,  of  mois- 
ture. The  extractive  matter,  which  is  nauseous,  nas  been  regarded 
as  the  laxative  principle;  yet  mannite  would  seem  to  be  as  laxative 
as  manna  itself. 

Manna,  like  sugar,  is  nutritive ;  but  it  is  not  used  with  us  on  ac- 
count of  this  property.  It  is  a  gentle  laxative,  yet  does  not  always 
act  without  inducing  tormina,  ^y  females  and  children  it  is  occa- 
sionally taken  alone ;  but  more  frequently  is  prescribed  as  an  ad- 
junct to  other  remedies  of  the  same  class,  as  senna,  and  sulphate  of 
ma^esia,  whose  taste  it  somewhat  conceals,  whilst  it  adds  to  their , 
cathartic  action.  According  to  the  author's  taste,  however,  the  addi- 
tion of  the  manna  is  no  improvement. 

The  dose  for  an  adult,  is  fr^m  one  to  two  ounces ;  for  children 
from  one  to  three  drachms.    In  the  case  of  the  former  it  may  be 
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eaten ;  of  the  latter  it  may  be  taken  dissolved  in  water,  simple  or 
aromatic,  or  in  tea  or  coffee. 

Mannitb. — Mannite  has  been  brought  forward  as  one  of  the  "new 
remedies."  It  is  obtained  by  treating  manna  in  tears  with  boiling 
alcohol;  then  filtering  and  suffering  it  to  crystallize:  by  rest  and  re- 
frigeration mannite  is  precipitated  m  small,  beautiful  white  needles. 

It  is  used  under  the  same  circumstances  as  manna,  and  the  dose 
is  much  the  same. 

2.  SULPHUR. 

Sulphur  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  is  the  Bvhlimed 
sulphur  of  some  other  Pharmacopoeias.  It  is  found  both  in  the  inor- 
ganic and  the  organized  kingdom.  In  the  former,  it  occurs  either 
imbedded  in  rocks — common  native  sulphur;  or  produced  by  volcanic 
action  by  sublimation — volcanic  sulphur.  In  the  organized  kingdom, 
it  is  found  in  many  plants ; — ^in  the  liliaceae,  for  example,  in  garlic; 
in  the  cruciferse,  in  mustard  ;  and  in  assafoetida  of  the  umbelliferae. 
It  is  also  found  in  certain  animal  substances,  as  eggs,  urine,  &c.  In 
combination,  in  the  state  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  occurs  extensively. 
It  may  be  procured  by  purifying  native  sulphur,  or  by  decomposing 
the  native  sulphurets;  but  the  sulphur  of  commerce  is  generally  ob- 
tained in  the  former  way.  It  is  brought  chiefly  from  Italy  and 
Sicily.  During  the  year  1834,  according  to  Mr.  McCuUoch,  not  less 
than  507,808  cwt.  of  rough  brimstone  were  imported  into  England, 
of  which  485,756  cwt.  were  from  Italy,  or  rather  Sicily. 

Native  sulphur  is  met  with  in  small  quantities  in  different  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

Crude  sulphur  is  prepared  from  native  sulphur,  either  by  being 
subjected  to  a  rude  process  of  fusion,  or  by  a  process  of  distillation 
in  earthen  pots.  In  this  state,  it  is  imported,  and  purified.  The 
process  formerly  adopted,  was  to  submit  it  to  fusion  in  an  iron  cal- 
dron ;  when  the  eartiiy  impurities  subsided,  and  the  liquid  sulphur 
was  ladled  out  and  cast  into  moulds,  so  as  to  form  roll  sulphur  or 
roll  brimstone.  The  improved  method  of  purification  is  to  distil  it 
in  an  iron  still,  the  sulphur  being  allowed  to  pass  into  a  chamber, 
on  the  walls  of  which  it  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  flowers  of  sulphur. 
If,  instead  of  permitting  the  sulphur  to  enter  the  sulphur  chamber, 
it  be  ma(Je  to  pass  into  an  appropriate  receiver,  the  sulphur  distils 
over,  and  condenses  into  a  liquid,  which,  when  solidified,  constitutes 
the  refined  sulphur  of  commerce.  If  this  be  cast  in  wooden  moulds, 
it  forms  the  stick  or  roll  or  cane  sulphur  or  brimstone. 

Flowers  of  sulphur^  or  solid  sulphur^  may  be  prepared  from  the 
metallic  sulphurets  by  similar  processes. 

The  dregs  that  remain  after  the  purification  of  sulphur  constitute 
sulphur  vivumy  formerly  used  externally,  but  now  never  employed 
except  by  the  veterinary  surgeon.  It  has  hence  obtained  the  name 
of  horse  brimstone. 

Sublimed  sulphur,  prepared  by  any  of  these  methods,  contains 
more  or  less  sulphuric  acid,  owing  to  some  of  it  undergoing  com- 
bustion. This  can  be  removed  by  washing,  after  which  we  have 
sulphur  sublimatum  lotum  of  certain  of  the  pharmacopoeias,  and  of 
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the  United  States  Pharmacopceia  of  1830.  In  the  last  edition,  how- 
ever, Sulphur  means  the  sublimed  article  ;  and  Sulphur  lotum  or 
washed  sulphur^  sublimed  sulphur  thoroughly  washed  with  water. 
As  met  with  in  the  shops,  it  is  in  fine  powder,  of  a  bright  yellow 
color,  and  of  a  peculiar  smell  and  taste.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  oils, — both  fixed  and  volatile. 
It  is  wholly  volatilized  by  heat,  and  ought  not  to  change  the  color 
of  litmus  paper. 

Sulphur  is  one  of  the  gentlest  laxatives ;  producing  scarcely  any 
augmented  secretion  from  the  follicles  and  exhalants  of  the  mtes- 
tines.  Being  so  mild  in  its  action,  it  has  been  given  in  cases  of  preg- 
nant females ;  and  it  is  a  common  laxative  in  hemorrhoidal  affec- 
tions. When  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  its  cathartic  agency,  magnesia, 
or  bitarti-ate  of  potassa  may  form  the  adjunct.  The  great  objection 
to  sulphur  is,  that  even  its  internal  use  occasions  the  patient  to  ex- 
hale a  disagreeable  sulphurous  odor,  owing  to  the  formation  of  sul- 
phuretted hvdrogen.  Millon  and  Laveran  assert,  that  it  is  not 
soluble  in  the  intestinal  secretions,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  ab- 
sorbed ;  but  the  fact,  that  a  sulphurous  odor  is  exhaled  from  the 
body,  is  sufficient  evidence  that  it  does  enter  the  circulation  ;  and 
all  clinical  observation  confirms  this. 

Sulphur  in  combination  with  bitartrate  of  potassa,  or  alone,  mixed 
with  molasses,  has  long  been  a  favorite  "purifier  of  the  blood,'*  and 
is  often  given,  spring  and  fall,  as  a  domestic  remedy.  Its  dose,  as  a 
cathartic,  is  from  5j  to  5s8.  It  may  be  given,  as  before  remarked, 
in  molasses,  or  diffused  in  milk. 

SULPHUR  PMCIPITA'TUM,  PRECIPITATED  SUIPHUR,  Lac  mlphuris,  prepared 
by  decomposing  a  sulphuret  of  lime  by  means  of  chlorohydric  acid, 
was  officinal  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeias,  and  is  still  so  in  that  of 
the  United  States.  It  possesses  no  advantages  over  sulphur  lotum. 
It  is  much  whiter,  and  m  a  state  of  fine  division.  It  is  said  to  be  ex- 
ceedinglv  liable  to  adulteration,  and,  on  this  account,  has  been  left 
out  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeias.  According  to  Dr.  Pereira,  in 
the  preparation  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  precipitated  sulphur,  sul- 
phuric acid  is  substituted  for  the  chlorohydric,  by  which  the  product 
contains  about  two-thirds  of  its  weight  of  sulphate  of  lime ;  and  he 
adds,  that  he  was  informed  by  an  extensive  manufacturer  of  the  ar- 
ticle, that  a  firm,  the  name  of  which  he  mentions,  was  almost  the  only 
one  that  bought  the  pure  kind. 

Pure  precipitated  sulphur,  like  sublimed  sulphur,  is  wholly  vola- 
tilized by  heat. 

Sulphur  enters  into  the  preparation  of  JEmplastrum  Ammoniaci  cum 
Sydrargyro^  Hydrargyri  Sulphuretum  Nigrum^  Hydrargyri  Sulphur- 
etum  RtArum^  Potasm  Sulphuretum^  and  Sulphuris  lodidum^  of  the 
Pharmacopceia  of  the  United  States. 

8.  MAGNE'SIA. 
Magnesia^  calcined  or  burnt  magnesiay  is  prepared  bv  exposing  car- 
bonate of  magnesia  to  a  red  heat  in  an  earthen  vessel,  until  the  Car- 
bonic acid  is  wholly  expelled,  and  the  protoxide  of  magnesium  re- 
mains.   It  is  a  light,  white  powder,  devoid  of  smell,  and  almost 
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tasteless.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2*3.  When  moistened  with  water, 
it  exhibits  an  alkaline  reaction.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
and  less  so  in  boiling  water  than  in  cola.  It  absorbs  carbonic  acid ; 
and,  therefore,  should  be  kept  from  contact  with  air. 

The  tests  of  its  purity,  as  given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United 
States  (1842),  are, — ^that  it  should  dissolve  wholly  without  efferves- 
cence in  dilute  chlorohydric  acid,  which  would  prove  the  absence  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  with  which  it  is  often  mixed ;  and  that  the 
solution  in  dilute  chlorohydric  acid  should  yield  no  precipitate  with 
oxalate  of  ammonia,  or  chloride  of  barium, — ^proving  the  absence  of 
lime,  and  of  sulphates. 

Magnesia  is  a  gentle  laxative,  and  as  such  is  employed  in  preg- 
nancy, affections  of  the  rectum,  &c.,  where  mild  aperients  are  needed. 
It  is  especially  valuable  where  constipation  is  attended  with  cardial- 
^a  from  too  great  a  secretion  of  the  gastric  acids ;  and  in  children 
it  fi^rms  an  admirable  laxative,  owing  to  the  great  predominance  of 
acid  in  them.  It  is  also  readily  taken  by  them,  when  mixed  with 
milk,  and  sweetened.  It  is  an  excellent  adjunct  to  carminative  mix- 
tures, where  it  is  advisable  to  increase  the  peristole  of  the  bowels ; 
and  is  often  prescribed  for  this  purpose  to  children.  {^Magnes.  gr. 
XV ;  Oh  anisiy  sen  OL  caruigtt,  iij ;  Aquce  fSj ;  Sacchar.  5i«  M. — ^Dose, 
a  teaspoonful  occasionally.)  Where  diarrhoea  is  attended  with  acid- 
ity, as  it  often  is,  magnesia  may  be  needed  to  facilitate  the  removal 
from  the  bowels  of  the  redundant  acid ;  but  where  it  is  desirable  to 
neutralize  the  acid,  and  at  the  same  time  to  induce  a  constipating 
eftect,  prepared  chalk  may  be  prescribed. 

The  dose,  as  a  cathartic,  to  an  adult  is  fi*om  a  scruple  to  a  drachm, 
to  infants  from  two  to  eight  or  ten  grains.  Occasionally,  it  does  not 
operate,  owing  to  its  not  meeting  with  acid  in  the  stomach :  its  ac- 
tion, in  such  cases,  may  be  facilitated  by  drinking  lemonade,  which 
forms  a  citrate  of  magnesia  that  acts  as  a  mild  aperient. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  where  magnesia  has  been  taken  for  a 
long  time,  and  in  large  quantities,  it  has  occasionally  accumulated 
in  the  bowels,  and  ^ven  rise  to  unpleasant  effects. 

Magnesia  enters  into  the  composition  of  PiltUce  Copaibce  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 

4.  MAGNE'SLE  CAR'BONAS.— CARBONATE  OF  MAGNE'SIA. 

Carbonate  ofmagnesiaj  svicarbonate  ofmagnesiay  hydrated  9ubcarb(h 
nate  of  magnesiay  magnesia  alha^  occurs,  although  not  in  great  abun- 
dance, as  a  mineral ;  but  that  of  the  shops  is  prepared  on  a  large 
scale  by  decomposing  sulphate  of  magnesia  by  an  alkaline  carbonate; 
the  consequence  of  which  is  the  precipitation  of  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia. As  it  is  prepared  by  the  wholesale  chemist,  no  formula  for 
it  is  given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States.    The  greater 

f>art  of  that  which  is  used  in  this  country  is  imported  from  Scotland, 
n  New  England,  it  is  prepared  from  the  bittern  of  the  salt  works, 
which  consists  chiefly  of  sulphate  and  muriate  of  magnesia;  and  in 
Baltimore,  it  is  made  from  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  extensively  pre- 
pared there. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  is  a  light,  white,  inodorous,  and  almost  in- 
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sipid  powder.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  dissolves 
in  aerated  or  carbonated  water.  It  is  distinguishable  from  pure  mag- 
nesia by  effervescing  with  acids.  Its  adulterations  are  the  same  as 
those  of  magnesia,  and  may  be  detected  nearly  in  the  same  manner. 

The  therapeutical  properties  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  are  almost 
the  same  as  those  of  magnesia.  As,  however,  it  contains  carbonic 
acid,  this  is  set  at  liberty  when  the  salt  meets  with  acid  in  the  sto- 
mach, and  is  apt  to  excite  flatulence.  Its  dose,  as  a  laxative,  is  from 
half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm,  given  in  milk,  with  which  neither  it  nor 
magnesia  mixes  well  without  great  care.  Its  admixture  is  facilitated 
by  nrst  rubbing  it  with  syrup. 

A.  fluid  magnesia  has  been  much  recommended  by  Sir  James  Mur- 
rajr,  and  Mr.  Dinneford.  The  preparation  of  the  latter  is  said  to  con- 
tain from  17  to  19  grains  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  every  fluid- 
ounce.    It  is  a  condeiMed  solution  of  magnesia  in  carbonated  water. 

6.  FICUS.— FIGS. 

Figs,  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States,  are  the  dried 
fruit  of  Ficus  Carica^  the  Fig  Tree,  Family,  Urticacese,  which  is  a 
native  of  Asia  and  Southern  Europe,  but  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of 
this  country.  The  figs,  when  ripe,  are  dried  in  the  sun  or  in  ovens,  and 
are  afterwards  packed  in  drums,  baskets,  or  boxes.  They  are  chiefly 
brought  to  the  United  States  from  Smyrna ;  and  the  Turkey  or 
Smyrna  figs  are  the  largest  and  sweetest ;  and  therefore  the  best. 
Dried  figs  form  a  very  considerable  article  of  commerce  in  Provence, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  besides  affording,  as  in  the  East,  a  principal  article 
of  sustenance  for  the  population.  The  annual  importation  into 
Great  Britain  has  been  estimated  at  about  20,000  cwt 

The  chief  constituents  of  figs  are  mucilage,  and  sugar  of  figs,  which 
greatly  resembles  the  sugar  of  the  grape. 

Like  other  saccharine  articles,  figs  are  laxative ;  and  by  virtue  of 
their  mucilage  they  are  demul- 
cent likewise.  They  are  eaten 
in  cases  of  habitual  torpor  of  the 
bowels ;  and  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  Confectio  Sennce  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia. 

The  split  fig  retains  heat  well, 
and  is,  therefore,  occasionally 
applied  to  inflammatory  tumors 
to  promote  suppuration. 

6.  CAS'SIA  FIS'TULA.— PUK6ING 
CASSIA, 

Cassia  Fistula  is  the  fruit  of 
Cassia  Fistula^  Cathartocarpus 
Fistula^  Pudding  pipe  tree  or 
Purging  Cassia;  Sbx.  Syst. De- 
candriaMonogynia;  Nat.  Obd. 
Leguminosse,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  originally  a  native 
of   Upper  Egypt   and   India, 
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whence  it  has  spread  to  various  places.  It  is  now  found  abundantly 
in  Hindostan,  China,  the  East  India  and  West  India  Islands,  and  in 
South  America. 

The  fruit — the  officinal  portion — as  imported  from  the  East  and 
West  Indies  and  South  America,  is  in  pods,  from  nine  inches  to  two 
feet  in  length,  which  are  cylindrical,  slightly  curved,  and  of  a  dark 
brown,  nearly  black  color.  Internally,  the  pod  is  divided  into  nu- 
merous thin  transverse  partitions, — and  each  of  these  contains  a  hard, 
flattened,  oval-shaped  seed,  surrounded  by  a  soft,  black  pulp  resem- 
bling an  extract. 

CAS'SIE  FIS'TULE  PUIPA,  PULP  OF  PURGING  CASSIA,  is  separated  by  pouring 
boiling  water  on  the  bruised  pods  to  soften  the  pulp  ;  then  straining 
first  through  a  coarse  sieve,  and  afterwards  through  a  hair  one,  and 
boiling  down  to  a  proper  consistence.  When  subjected  to  analysis, 
the  common  or  African  variety  yielded  61  per  cent,  of  sugar ;  the 
American  69  per  cent. 

Cassia  pulp  is  laxative  in  small  doses  ;  in  a  larger,  purgative,  but 
it  does  not  act  kindly,  being  apt  to  induce  nausea,  and  tormina.  It 
is  rarely  prescribed  alone, — never  perhaps  in  this  country ;  but  enters 
as  one  of  the  laxative  in^edients  into  the  Confectio  Sennce  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States.  Its  dose  as  a  mild  laxative  is 
stated  to  be  3j  to  5ij  ;  as  a  purgative,  3ij  to  gj. 

7.  TAMARIN'DUS.— TAM'ARINDS. 

Tamarind  is  the  preserved  fruit  of  Tamarindus  Indica  ;  Sex.  Syst. 
Monadelphia  Triandria ;  Nat.  Ord.  Leguminosse  ;  a  tree  which  is 

indigenous  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  The  fruit  is  a  pod  from 
two  to  six  inches  long,  which  con- 
sists of  a  ligneous  husk,  enclosing 
a  pulpy  texture,  which  is  traversed 
by  numerous  branching  fibrils, 
within  which  one  or  more  seeds 
are  imbedded.  The  officinal  part 
is  the  pulp  between  the  seeds  and 
husk.  It  IS  usually  imported  along 
with  the  seeds,  and  preserved  in 
sugar.  Tamarinds  are  brought  to 
this  country  from  the  West  Indies. 
When  subjected  to  analysis,  the 
pulp  jrields  citric,  tartaric  and  ma- 
lic acids;  bitartrate  of  potassa; 
sugar,  gum,  vegetable  jelly,  paren- 
chyma, and  water.  It  has  an  agree- 
able sweetish  acid  taste,  and  rea- 
dily imparts  its  properties  to  water. 

Tamarinds  are  gently  laxative, 
but  they  are  rarely  given  alone. 
They  were  formerly  prescribed 
with  other  cathartics,  as  with  in- 
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fusion  of  senna ;  but  have  been  considered — probably  on  insuflScient 
grounds — to  diminish  the  operation  both  of  it  and  of  the  resinous 
cathartics.  They  form  part  of  the  Confectio  Sennce  of  the  Pharma- 
copcBia  of  the  United  States ;  for  which  purpose  they  are  digested 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  until  they  become  of  uniform  con- 
sistence ;  after  which,  the  seeds  and  filaments  are  separated  by  press- 
ing through  a  hair-sieve.  This  is  the  TAMARINDI  PCIPA  or  Pulp  of 
Tamarinds  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

8.  PRUNUM.— PRUNES. 

Prunes  are  the  dried  fruit  of  Pruntis  domestical  Plum  tree  ;  Sbx. 
Syst.  Icosandria  Monogynia ;  Nat.  Ord.  Rosaceae  ;  which  is  culti- 
vated in  temperate  regions  everywhere  ;  but  is  supposed  to  be  a  na- 
tive of  Syria,  especially  near  Damascus.  The  dried  fruits  are  called 
Prunes  or  French  plums.  They  are  chiefly  imported  from  the  south 
of  France,  and  are  derived  from  the  Saint  Julien  variety ;  the  table 
prunes  being  obtained  from  the  larger  kinds  of  plum — as  the  Saint 
Catherine  and  the  Reine-Claude  or  green-gage. 

The  fresh  ripe  fruit,  according  to  M.  B^rard,  contains  about 
twenty  per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  of  which  upwards  of  eleven  per 
cent,  is  sugar,  and  five  gum, — ^the  remainder  beinff  constituted  of 
the  malic  and  pectic  acids,  albumen,  and  ligneous  fibre.  The  pro- 
portion of  sugar  is  increased  in  the  process  of  drying ;  but  this  mat- 
ter has  not  been  investigated. 

Prunes  are  laxative,  and  when  taken  in  the  evening  are  suflScient, 
with  many,  to  cause  the  evacuation  of  the  bowels  on  the  following 
morning.  Generally,  they  are  taken  stewed,  as  diet,  in  cases  of  cos- 
tiveness,  or  in  febrile  and  other  diseases  in  which  it  is  desirable  to 
keep  the  intestinal  canal  gently  free.  The  sugar  and  mucilage, 
which  they  contain,  render  them  also  nutritious.  They  are  some- 
times added  to  catliartic  infusions  and  decoctions  to  improve  their 
taste  and  increase  their  effect. 

The  Pulp  of  prunes^  Pruni  Pulpa,  is  made  by  softening  the  prunes 
in  the  vapor  of  boiling  water,  and,  having  separated  the  stones, 
beating  the  remainder  in  a  marble  mortar,  and  pressing  it  through 
a  hair-sieve.    It  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  Confectio  Sennce. 

9.  SINA'PIS.— MUSTARD. 

The  seeds  of  White  mustard,  Sinapis  alba,  unbruised,  have  been 
lonff  recommended,  in  the  dose  of  a  table-spoonful,  in  cases  of  torpor 
of  the  digestive  function.  They  had  almost  fallen  into  disuse,  how- 
ever, when  Sir  John  Sinclair — ^the  author  of  a  ^^  Code  of  Health  and 
Longevity*' — published  an  article  in  a  periodical,  strongly  recom- 
mending them  to  the  aged  as  a  means  of  preserving  their  health,  by 
stimulating  the  digestive  ftmction  to  ^eater  activity,  and  at  the 
same  time  keeping  the  action  of  the  intestinal  canal  free.  They 
may  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a  day,  mixed  with  molasses.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  their  use  in  large  quantities,  in  torpid 
habits,  is  not  totally  devoid  of  danger.  They  have  been  known  to 
accumulate  in  the  c»cum  and  appendix  cseci,  and  are  said  to  have 
induced  fi^tal  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

TOl*.  I.  12 
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Besides  the  above  officinal  laxatives,  there  are  some  which  are 
occasionally  used  as  such,  but  whose  prominent  effects  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature.     These  will  require  a  passing  notice. 

10.  O'leum  amyg'daljs,  Oil  of  almonds ;  and  O'leum  Oli'v^,  Olive 
oil  The  properties  of  these  oils  are  described  elsewhere.  Both  of 
them  are  mild  laxatives  in  the  dose  of  f  3ss  to  f  3j,  although  not  often 
used  as  such.  When  prescribed,  it  is  generally  in  affections  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  or  of  the  genito-urinaiy  apparatus,  when  it  mav 
be  desirable  to  give  laxatives  that  will  not  enter  into  the  blood- 
vessels, and  irritate  the  kidneys  or  urinary  passages.  A  common 
laxative  for  new-born  children,  in  England,  is  a  mixture  of  equal 

Sarts  of  Oil  of  almonds,  and  Syrup  of  violets,  or  Syrup  of  roses — the 
ose  of  which  is  a  teaspoonful;  but  olive  oil  and  •simple  syrup  are 
equally  effective. 

11.  Inspissated  ox-gall,  pel  tauri  inspissa'tum  ;  and  inspissated 
BILE  of  the  SWINE,  Bilis  porcina,  have  been  recommended  in  tor- 
por of  the  intestines,  where  there  is  presumed  to  be  a  deficiency 
of  bile.  Dr.  Clay,  of  Manchester,  England,  does  not,  however,  re- 
gard ox-gall  as  a  cathar- 
tic ;  but  as  a  direct  sol- 
vent of  the  accumula- 
ted hardened  f«?cal 
mass,  the  consequence 
of  deficiency  in  quality 
or  quantity  of  bile  in 
the  alimentary^  canal ; 
an  explanation,  which 
may  admit  of  question. 

n.  Purgatives  or  Brisk 
Cathartics. 

12.  O'LEUMRIC'INL— CAS- 
TOR OIL. 

Castor  oil  plant,  Ri- 
cinus  communis  or  Pal- 
ma  Christi;  Sex.  Syst. 
Monoecia  Monad  el- 
phia;  Nat.  Ord.  Eu- 
phorbiacese,  is  proba- 
bly a  native  of  the  East 
Indies,  Greece,  and  Af- 
rica, whence  it  was  in- 
troduced into  the  West 
Indies  and  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  It  is 
now  largely  cultivated 
in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States.  In  In- 
dia, it  is  said  to  attain 
the  height  of  fifteen  or 
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twenty  feet ;  but  in  this  country  it  does  not  exceed  a  few  feet.  The 
seeds  ripen  successively  in  August  and  September.  They  are  of  an 
oval  shape,  somewhat  compressed,  and  about  the  size  of  a  small  bean. 
Externally,  they  are  smooth  and  shining,  and  of  a  pale  gray  color,  mar- 
bled with  reddish-brown  spots  and  stripes.  In  their  general  appearance, 
they  have  been  likrened  to  a  tick,  whence  the  name  Eicinua.  The  husk, 
which  constitutes  24  percent,  of  the  seed,  is  chiefly  composed  of  ligne- 
ous fibre,  with  a  little  gum,  resin,  and  extractive  matter.  The  nucleus 
or  kernel,  which  has  been  found  to  amount  to  69  per  cent,  of  the 
seed  when  dry,  contains  46*2  of  fixed  oil,  2'4  of  gum,  0*5  of  soluble 
albumen  and  20  of  coagulated  albumen.  The  fixed  oil  is  the  Oleum 
Ricini. 

The  quantity  of  castor  oil  used  almost  exceeds  belief.  Of  490,558 
lbs.  imported  into  England  in  1880,  441,267  lbs.,  according  to  Mr. 
M'Culloch,  were  from  the  East  Indies;  89,408  lbs.  from  the  British 
Ifortbern  Colonies  of  America ;  5139  lbs.  from  the  United  States  ; 
and  4718  lbs.  from  the  British  West  Indies.  A  large  proportion  of 
that  used  to  the  east  of  the  Alleghanies  comes  by  way  of  Ifew  Orleans 
from  Illinois  and  the  neighboring  States,  where  it  is  so  abundant  as 
to  be  sometimes  burnt  in  lamps. 

The  mode  in  which  it  is  prepared  in  this  country  is  as  follows : — 
The  seeds,  being  cleansed  firom  all  extraneous  matters,  are  put  into 
a  shallow  iron  reservoir,  and  submitted  to  a  gentle  heat,  not  greater 
than  can  be  readily  borne  by  the  hand ;  the  object  of  which  is,  to 
render  the  oil  sufficiently  liquid  to  be  easily  expressed.  They  are 
then  introduced  into  a  powerful  screw-press,  by  which  process  a  whitish 
oily  liquid  is  obtained,  which  is  transferred  to  clean  iron  boilers, 
supplied  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  water.  The  mixture  is  boil- 
ed for  some  time,  and  the  impurities  being  skimmed  off*,  a  clear  oil 
is  left  on  the  top  of  the  water,  the  mucilage  and  starch  being  dis- 
solved in  the  water,  and  the  albumen  coagulated.  The  clear  oil  is 
removed,  and  the  process  completed  by  boiling  it  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  water,  continuing  the  application  of  heat  till  aqueous  va- 
por ceases  to  rise,  and  till  a  small  portion  of  the  liquid,  taken  out  in 
a  vial,  is  perfectly  transparent  when  it  cools.  The  eflfect  of  this  last 
operation  is  said  to  be  to  clarify  it,  and  render  it  less  irritating  by 
driving  oflTthe  acrid  volatile  matter.  If  the  heat  be  carried  too  far, 
the  oil  acquires  a  brownish  hue  and  an  acrid  taste,  similar  to  the 
West  India  oil.  One  bushel  of  good  seeds  yields  five  or  six  quarts, 
or  about  26  per  cent,  of  the  best  oil.     (Wood  &  Bache.) 

The  oil,  which  is  obtained  by  expression  without  heat,  is  called 
eold-drawn  castor-oiL 

Recently  prepared  castor-oil  or  oily  as  it  is  often  called,  is  inodor- 
ous and  nearly  insipid;  colorless,  or  of  a  pale  straw  color;  thick,  but 
perfectly  transparent.  It  is  lighter  than  water;  grows  rancid  by 
Keeping ;  thickens,  and  its  color  becomes  of  a  reddish-brovm.  it 
has  a  hot  nauseous  taste ;  is  completely  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol, 
and  in  pure  sulphuric  ether,  differing  in  this  respect,  from  all  the  or- 
dinary fixed  oils,  except  palm  oil.  Ilence,  alcohol  is  recommended 
in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  to  test  its  purity.  In  this  country, 
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however,  the  oil  is  so  common,  that  there  is  no  inducement  to  adul- 
terate it.  It  has  often  been  examined  by  the  chemist,  but  the  source 
of  its  cathartic  powers  has  not  been  discovered. 

Castor-oil  seeds  are  possessed  of  acrid  cathartic  properties,  and 
are  said  to  have  proved  fatal  when  taken  to  the  extent  of  twenty  at 
once.  The  acrid  principle  is  considered  to  be  dissipated  by  the  heat 
of  boiling  water;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  exists  in  the  cover- 
ing of  the  kernel,  inasmuch  as  the  cold-drawn  castor-oil  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  more  active  than  that  which  is  prepared  by  heat.  It  has 
been  seen,  indeed,  that  long-continued  heat  developes  acridity. 

Castor-oil  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  mild  cathartics,  ope- 
rating by  virtue  of  a  special  affinity  for  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  bowels ;  for  when  injected  into  the  veins — as  was  done  by  a  re- 
spectable phvsician  of  this  country  (p.  154) — it  produced  intestinal 
disorder,  and  what  was  more  surprising  the  taste  of  castor-oil  was  ex- 
perienced. It  is  one  of  the  most  speedy  in  its  operation,  and,  accord- 
ingly, is  well  adapted  for  all  cases  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  evacuate 
rapidly  the  contents  of  the  bowels.  It  is  apt,  however,  to  induce 
nausea  and  vomiting;  and  this  sometimes  renders  it  inapplicable. 
As  elsewhere  remarked,  its  cathartic  action  is  not  by  any  means  in 
a  ratio  with  the  dose ;  hence,  in  cases  in  which  it  is  merely  desired 
to  evacuate  gently  the  bowels,  a  teaspoonful  or  two  will  often  ope- 
rate as  effectually  as  a  larger  quantity,  and,  of  course,  with  less  pro- 
bability of  exciting  nausea.  The  author  is  constantly  in  the  habit 
of  giving  it  in  teaspoonful  doses,  especially  where  there  is  erethism 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels — and  the  dose  is  generally 
sufficient.  For  children,  it  is  unquestionably  one  of  our  most  satis- 
factory cathartics,  and  is  in  constant  use  in  domestic  practice — the 
only  objection  being  its  nauseous  taste. 

The  ordinary  dose  is  considered  to  be  a  fluidounce,  or  about  two 
table-spoonfuls ;  rarely,  however,  can  more  than  a  table-spoonful  be 
needed.  For  children,  the  ordinary  dose  is  a  teaspoonful.  It  is  so 
exceedingly  disagreeable  to  many  persons,  that  they  can  scarcely  be 
prevailed  upon  to  take  it ;  and,  under  such  circumstances,  if  it 
reaches  the  stomach,  it  is  apt  to  be  rejected.  As  in  other  cases,  how- 
ever, if  the  dose  be  repeated  immediatelv,  it  may  be  retained.  To 
obviate  this  unpleasant  taste,  it  may  be  dropped  on  a  little  aromatic 
water,  spirit  and  water,  hot  coffee,  or  hot  milk,  and  the  mouth  may 
be  rinsed  with  some  of  the  vehicle  before  it  is  swallowed.  Dr.  R. 
E.  Griffith,  of  Philadelphia,  says  the  most  effectual  mode  of  disguis- 
ing its  taste  is  to  mix  it  with  the  froth  of  porter.  It  is  not  unfre- 
quently  made  into  an  emulsion  with  the  yolk  of  egg^  or  mucilage, 
and  some  aromatic  water.  {01,  ricini  fSyj ;  vitelL  ovi^  vel  mucilag. 
acac.j  vel  mucilag.  tragacanth.  fjss;  aqtice  menthcepip.  f^v. — Dose,  a 
fourth  part  every  two  hours  until  it  operates.)  Oil  of  turpentine 
aids  ita  action  materially,  but  renders  it  still  more  disagreeable. 
Should  it  be  indicated,  two  drachms  maybe  added  to*tne  above 
mixture.  Where  nausea  and  vomiting  are  anticipated,  or  intestinal 
irritation  exists  at  the  same  time,  ten  drops  of  laudanum  may  be 
added  to  the  dose  of  oil. 
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13.  RHEUM.— RHUBARB. 

Rhubarb  is  the  root  of  Rheum  palmatum  and  other  species  of 
Rheum;  Sex.  Syst.  Enneandria  Monogynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Polygona- 
ceae.  The  botanical  history  of  this  drug,  long  and  extensively  as  it 
has  been  known  and  employed,  is  still  unsettled.  Different  varieties 
have  been  referred  to  different  species  of  Rheum  diffused  over  the 
Asiatic  continent;  yet  still  its  pharmacological  history  is  undeter- 
mined. 

The  chief  varieties  of  rhubarb  root  met  with  in  commerce  are  the 
Chinese,  Buasian,  and  European.  Dr.  Pereira,  however,  states,  that 
he  is  acquainted  with  six  kinds — ^the  Russian^  DtUch'trimmedj  Chi- 
nesey  Himalayany  JEnglishj  and  French. 

Chinese  or  East  India  Rhubarb  constitutes  the  largest  portion 
of  that  which  is  used  in  this  country.  It  is  brought  either  directly 
from  Canton,  or  by  Singapore  and  other  ports  of  the  East  Indies. 
As  we  meet  with  it,  it  is  either  in  round  or  flattened  pieces ;  seems 
smooth,  as  if  it  had  been  scraped  ;  and  is  generally  perforated  with 
holes,  in  many  of  which  are  found  pieces  of  the  cords  by  which  it 


Fig.  18. 


Fig.  19. 


Rheum  Palmatum. 


Rheum  Compactura. 


had  been  suspended.  It  is  more  heavy  and  compact  than  the  Rus- 
sian variety ;  the  smell,  too,  is  much  less  powerful,  and  the  color  of 
the  powder  of  a  more  dull  yellow  or  brownish  cast. 

Russian,  Turkey,  Moscow,  Bucharian,  or  Sibrrian  Rhubarb,  is 
imported  from  St.  Petersburg ;  and  is  said  to  have  been  formerly 
shipped  from  the  Turkish  ports,  from  which  it  was  brought  from 
Tartary  by  caravans  through  Persia  and  Natolia.  Hence,  it  was 
often  called  Turkey  Rhubarb.  The  Bucharian  merchants  have  en- 
tered into  a  contract  with  the  Russian  government  to  supply  it  with 
rhubarb  in  exchange  for  fiirs.  It  is  carried  by  them  to  Kiachta,  a 
frontier  town,  where  it  is  inspected  by  a  Russian  apothecaiy,  em- 
ployed there  for  the  purpose.  The  worm-eaten  portions  are  rejected, 
and  the  others  are  bored  to  ascertain  their  soundness.  The  portions 
which  do  not  pass  examination  are  burned ;  and  the  rest  is  sent  on 
to  the  Russian  capital. 
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The  size  and  shape  of  the  pieces  are  various — ^the  external  appear- 
ance seeming  to  show,  that  the  cortical  portion  had  not  been  scraped 
as  in  the  Chinese  Rhubarb,  but  had  been  cut  off  longitudinally  by 
the  knife ;  hence  the  angular  appearance  of  the  surface.  The  smell 
and  taste  are  essentially  those  of  the  Chinese  variety,  excepting  that 
the  latter  is  somewhat  more  aromatic.     The  aroma  is,  however,  so 

delicate,  that,  according  to  Dr.  Pereira, 
Fig.  20.  in  all  wholesale  drug  nouses,  a  pair  of 

gloves  is  kept  in  the  Russian  rhubarb 
drawer  with  which  to  handle  the  pieces. 
When  chewed,  both  it  and  the  Chinese 
variety  feel  gritty  under  the  teeth,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  numerous  crystals  of 
oxalate  of  lime.  The  color  of  the  powder 
is  a  bright  yellow,  without  the  orange 
tinge  of  the  Chinese. 

As  the  Russian  is  much  more  expen- 
sive than  the  Chinese  variety,  the  latter 
is  sometimes  cut  so  as  to  resemble  it ; 
but  the  fraud  maybe  detected  by  atten- 
tion. Dr.  Wood  states,  that  he  has  seen 
parcels  of  very  good  rhubarb  imported 
Rheum  Emodi.  from  Cautou,  which  wcrc  evidently  pre- 

pared so  as  to  resemble  the  Russian ;  but 
in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  pieces  which  came  under  his  notice,  the 
small  perforating  hole  was  found,  which  characterizes  the  Chinese 
rhubarb,  although  in  some  instances  it  had  been  filled  with  the  pow- 
dered root  so  as  to  conceal  it.  This  was  probably  the  Dutch-trim- 
med or  Batavian  Rhubarb,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Pereira,  is  im- 
ported from  Canton  and  Singapore.  Sometimes,  the  worm-eaten 
pieces  are  made  to  resemble  the  sound  by  filling  up  the  holes  with  a 
mixture  of  powdered  rhubarb  and  mucilage,  and  covering  over  the 
surface  with  the  powder;  but,  by  removing  this,  the  fraud  is  detected. 
At  times,  too,  the  Eastern  varieties  are  mixed  with  the  European, 
which  is  easily  distinguishable  by  its  weaker  aroma,  and  want  of 
grittiness  when  chewed,  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  detect  the  ad- 
mixture, if  the  rhubarb  be  in  a  state  of  powder,  and  the  adulterating 
article  be  in  small  quantity. 

European  Rhubarb  is  much  inferior  to  that  which  is  brought  from 
Russia  and  China.  In  England  two  kinds  are  met  with  in  the  shops 
under  the  name  of  English  Rhubarb  ; — one  dressed  or  trimmed  so  as 
to  resemble  the  Russian  ;  the  other  sometimes  called  stick  rhubarb. 
It  is  raised  in  various  parts  of  England,  but  chiefly  near  Banbury  in 
Oxfordshire ;  and  is  distinguished  from  the  Asiatic  varieties  by  being 
externally  of  a  reddish  hue,  and  having  brownish  spots  of  adhering 
bark;  and  internally  a  looser,  softer,  spongy  texture,  with  occasional 
cavities,  especially  in  the  centre.  It  is  pasty  under  the  pestle.  In 
taste. and  smell, it  resembles  Asiatic  rhubarb;  but  is  more  mucilagi- 
nous, and  does  not,  like  it,  feel  gritty  under  the  teeth.     Stick  rhubarb 
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is  in  irregular  pieces,  about  five  or  six  inches  long,  and  an  inch  thick. 
Its  taste  is  astringent,  but  very  mucilaginous.  Both  varieties  of 
English  rhubarb  are  said  to  be  extensively  employed  by  druggists 
to  adulterate  the  powder  of  Asiatic  rhubarb.  Khubarb  is  likewise 
cultivated  largely  in  France,  especially  at  an  establishment  called 
Rheumpole,  near  the  port  of  Lorient. 

The  quantity  of  rhubarb  consumed  is  very  great.  In  the  year  1831, 
according  to  Mr.  McCulloch,  there  were  imported  into  England  from 
Russia  6901  lbs. ;  from  the  East  Indies,  133,462  lbs. ;  of  this  quantity, 
40,124  lbs.  were  retained  for  home  consumption. 

From  July,  1848,  to  April,  1849,  inclusive.  Dr.  Bailey,  inspector  of 
drugs  at  the  port  of  New  York,  rejected  8456  lbs.  of  rhubarb  root 
from  Canton;  6913  lbs.  from  London;  646  lbs.  from  Hamburg;  and 
1075  lbs.  from  Marseilles. 

The  medical  virtues  of  rhubarb  are  yielded  wholly  to  water  and  to 
alcohol.  It  has  been  repeatedlj^  subjected  to  chemical  analysis,  but 
the  results  have  not  been  of  much  pharmacological  interest.  They 
show  that  it  contains  a  coloring  and  a  bitter  principle  ;  with  astrin- 
gent matter  consisting  of  tannic  and  gallic  acids,  to  which  a  portion 
of  its  medical  virtues  is  referable ;  gum,  woody  fibre,  oxalate,  and 
phosphate  of  lime,  &c. 

Rhubarb  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  cathartics,  seeming  to  act 
upon  t\e  whole  tract  of  the  intestines,  and  not  causing  any  very 
copious  secretion  from  the  lining  membrane.  It  is,  consequently, 
one  of  the  mildest  of  the  class.  Owing  to  its  containing  tannic  and 
gallic  acids  it  is  somewhat  astringent ;  and  the  common  opinion  is, 
that  it  is  first  an  evacuant  of  the  bowels,  and  afterwards  an  astrin- 
gent. Its  bitter  principle,  too,  gives  it  tonic  properties :  and  hence, 
it  is  prescribed  in  small  doses,  whenever  a  joint  tonic  and  laxative 
agency  is  needed.  Like  msknj  other  cathartics,  its  operation  is  often 
accompanied  by  tormina,  which  may  be  obviated  by  the  addition  of 
some  aromatic. 

Associated  with  other  cathartics,  rhubarb  forms  one  of  the  most 
common  prescriptions  of  the  physician.  It  is  often  given,  especially 
in  infancy,  combined  with  magnesia  or  carbonate  of  magnesia,  which 
is  said  to  remove  the  constipating  influence  that  rhubarb,  given 
alone,  exerts  after  it  has  acted  on  the  bowels.  United  with  the  mild 
chloride  of  mercury,  and  an  appropriate  corrigent,  it  is  an  active  ca- 
thartic, and  one  very  commonly  prescribed.  {Pulv.  rhei  ^r.  xv ;  hy- 
drarff.  chlorid.  mit ;  pulv.  zingib.  aa  gr.  v. — M.)  By  roasting,  its  ca- 
thartic power  is  diminished;  and  its  astringency,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed, increased ;  hence,  it  is  not  unfrequently  employed  in  diarrJioea 
and  dysentery. 

The  dose,  to  produce  a  full  operation,  is  from  twenty  to  thirty 
grains ;  in  smaller  doses,  it  is  laxative.  The  European  varieties  re- 
quire to  be  given  in  twice  the  quantity.  Its  nauseous  and  bitter 
taste,  according  to  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  is  completely  covered  when 
mixed  with  milk,  if  the  mixture  be  taken  directly :  but  the  medicine 
soon  communicates  its  taste  to  the  milk. 
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When  not  given  in  this  form,  one  of  the  following  officinal  pre- 
parations may  be  prescribed : 

EXTRAC'TIJM  RHEI,  EXTBACT  OF  RHUBABB.  This  extract,  and  the  follow- 
ing, have  been  admitted  into  the  last  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  prepared  by  exhausting  rhubarb^  in  coarse 
powder,  by  diluted  alcohol^  in  a  percolator ;  and  evaporating  in  a 
water-bath  to  the  proper  consistence.  When  carefully  prepared,  it 
has  the  decided  odor  of  rhubarb ;  and  may  be  given  in  solution. 
The  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains. 

EXTBAC'TDM  BHEI  FlU'IDUM,  FinD  EXTRACT  OF  BHUBABB.  This  is  prepared 
as  follows :  Rhubarb^  in  coarse  powder,  gviij  ;  Sugar  3v;  Tincture  of 
Ginger  f  3ss ;  Oil  of  Fennel^  Oil  of  Anise,  each  four  minims ;  Diluted 
Alcohol  Oij,  or  a  sufficient  quantity.  The  rhubarb  is  exhausted  by 
the  diluted  alcohol,  in  a  percolator,  and,  by  means  of  a  water-bath, 
the  tincture  is  reduced  to  five  fluidounces ;  the  sugar  is  then  added, 
andafter  it  is  dissolved,  the  resulting  fluid  extract  is  mixed  thoroughly 
with  the  tincture  of  ginger  holding  the  oils  in  solution.  The  dose  of 
this,  as  a  cathartic,  is  about  half  a  fluidrachm ;  but  it  has  no  advan- 
tages, to  compensate  for  its  more  expensive  character,  over  a  more 
simple  extemporaneous  formula. 

IHFD'SDM  BHEI,  INFUSION  OF  BHUBABB.  {Rhei  cont.  3j  ;  A^uce  bullient.  Oss.) 
The  dose  of  this  infusion,  as  a  laxative,  is  f  |j  or  f  Jij  ;  but  it  is  rarely 
given  alone.  It  is  commonly  used  as  a  vehicle  for  other  cathartics 
or  tonics,  or  for  magnesia  when  prescribed  as  an  antacid. 

PIl'UlE  BHEI,  PUIS  OF  BHUBABB.  {Rhei  pulv.  5vj ;  aapon.  jij ;  divide 
in  pil.  cxx.)  Generally  taken  at  bedtime  as  a  laxative.  Dose ;  two 
or  three,  repeated  on  the  following  morning  if  necessary. 

PIl'UliE  BHEI  COMPOSITE,  COMPOUND  PIUS  OF  BHUBABB.  {Rhei  pulv.  §j  ; 
Aloes  pulv.  3vj ;  Myrrh,  pulv.  Sss  ;  OL  menth.  piperit.  f5s8  ;  Syrup, 
aurant.  q.  s.  ut  fiant  pil.  cclx.)  The  aloes  adds  to  the  activity  of  the 
rhubarb ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  can  be  the  effect  of  the 
myrrh  ;  the  oil  of  peppermint  is  a  corrigent,  which  prevents  the  ca^ 
thartics  from  griping.  It  is  a  good  laxative  pill,  in  the  dose  of  two 
to  four  at  bedtime. 

SYB'UPUS  BHEI,  STBUP  OF  BHUBABB.  {Rhei  contus.  5ij  ;  Alcohol  Oss  ; 
Aquce  Oiss ;  Sacchar.  lb.  ij  ;  Exhaust  by  percolation ;  evaporate  by 
means  of  a  water-bath  to  thirteen  ounces  ;  add  the  sugar  and  form 
a  syrup.)  Given  in  the  dose  of  a  teaspoonful  or  two  to  infants  as  a 
laxative.  It  is  not  so  frequently  administered,  however,  as  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

SYB'UPUS  BHEI  ABOMAT'ICUS,  ABOMATIC  STBUP  OF  BHUBABB.  {Rhei  contus. 
giiss;  Caryophyll.  contus.;  Cmnaw.  contus.  Sa  3 ss;  Myristic.  Qont. 
Jij  ;  Alcohol,  dilut.  Oij ;  Syrup.  Ovj,  made  into  a  syrup.  It  may  be 
prepared  also  by  the  process  of  displacement. — See  the  Pharma- 
copceia  of  the  United  States^  1851.)  This  is  much  used  in  domestic 
practice,  under  the  name  of  spiced  syrup  of  rhubarb^  in  the  bowel 
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affections  of  children ;  especially  in  those  that  occur  during  the 
summer  and  autumnal  months.  The  aromatic  and  the  alcohol  im- 
part excitant  properties  to  it,  and  render  it  carminative  and  laxative. 
The  dose  for  an  infant  is  a  teaspoonful  or  two. 

TINCTC'RA  RHEI,  TINCTURE  OP  RHUBARB.  {Rhei  cont  Jiij  ;  Cardam.  cont 
3ss;  Alcohol,  dibit,  Oij.  It  may  be  prepared  also  by  the  process  of 
displacement.)  The  cardamoms  are  added  as  a  corrigent.  In  the 
dose  of  f^ss  to  f 5j  it  proves  cathartic.  In  lesser  doses,  it  is  some- 
times taken  as  a  stomachic  and  laxative. 

TINCTC'RA  RHEI  ET  AIDES,  TINCTURE  OF  RHUBARB  AND  AIDES.  {Rhei  cont. 
3x;  Aloes  pulv.  5vj ;  Cardam.  cont.  5ss;  Alcohol,  dilut.  Oij.)  This  is 
file  relic  of  the  ancient  Elixir  sacrum.  It  combines  the  cathartic 
virtues  of  rhubarb  and  aloes.  The  dose,  as  a  cathartic,  is  from  f  gss 
toflj. 

TINCTU'RA  RHEI  ET  GENTIA'NiE,  TINCTURE  DF  RHUBARB  AND  GENTIAN.  {Bhei 
cont.  Jij  ;  Gentian,  cont.  5ss;  Alcohol,  dilut.  Oij.  It  may  also  be 
made  by  the  process  of  displacement.)  Combining  the  tonic  virtues 
of  gentian  with  rhubarb,  this  tincture  is  employed  as  a  tonic  and 
laxative,  in  doses  of  from  f3i  to  fjss;  in  larger  doses — fji  to  f^ij — 
it  is  purgative. 

TINCTU'RA  RHEI  ET  SENNil,  TINCTURE  OF  RHUBARB  AND  SENNA.  {Rhei  cont- 
Ij  ;  Sennce  3ij  ;  Coriandr.  cont. ;  Foenicul.  cont.  aa  5j  ;  Santal.  rasur. 
3ij ;  Orocij  CUycyrrhiz.  aa  3ss  ;  Uvar  passar.  demptis  acinis,  Ibss ;  Al- 
eohol.  dilut.  Oiij.)  This  polypharmacal  production  is  an  imitation 
of  Warner's  Gout  Cordial.  The  rhubarb  and  senna  are  cathartics  ; 
the  coriander  and  fennel-seed  excitants,  and  therefore  corrigents ; 
the  red  saunders  and  saffron  are  mere  coloring  matters ;  the  liquor- 
ice and  raisins  communicate  sweetness  to  the  tincture.  It  is  an 
agreeable  stomachic  and  laxative,  especially  in  the  flatulence  of  the 
gouty,  and  such  as  have  been  addicted  to  the  use  of  wine  or  spiritu- 
ous liquors.     The  dose  is  f^ss  to  fjij. 

TISUI  RHEI,  WINE  OF  RHUBARB.  \Rhei  contus.  l\]  \Canellce  contus.  3j ; 
Alcohol,  dilut.  fjij  ;  Vini  alhi  Oj.)  Canella  is  an  excitant  and  cor- 
rigent ;  and  the  wine  is  applicable  to  the  same  cases  as  the  Tinctura 
Rhei.     The  dose  is  from  f  3iij  to  fSj. 

14.  AL'OE.— AL'OES. 

Aloes  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  leaves  of  Aloe  spicata^  and  other 
species  of  aloe ;  Sex.  Syst.  Hexandria  Monogynia ;  Nat.  Ord.  Lili- 
aceae.  The  London  Pharmacopoeia  refers  it  to  Aloe  spicata  alone ; 
the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  with  more  propriety,  to  that  as 
well  as  to  other  species.  It  is  generally  belief  ed,  indeed,  that  three 
species  furnish  the  different  kinds  in  the  market, — Alo^'  spicata,  A. 
vulgaris,  and  A.  Socotorina;  and  it  is  considered  probable,  that  at 
least  two  other  species  are  employed, — A.  Comelini  of  Willdenow, 
•  and  A.  linguceformis  of  Thunberg. 

The  information,  which  we  possess  as  to  the  sources  of  aloes,  is 
still  unprecise.    Within  a  few  years,  the  drug  has  been  imported 
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Fig.  21. 


Various  species  of  Aloes. 


Fig.  22. 


into  England  from  Bombay,  Arabia,  Socotora,  Madagascar,  the  Capo 

of  Good  Hope,  the  Levant,  and  the 
West  Indies,  and  it  would  seem,  that 
the  aloes  of  British  commerce  is  derived 
more  or  less  from  most,  if  not  all  of 
those  places,  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  finest  aloes  is  obtained  by  in- 
spissating the  juice,  which  flows  spon- 
taneously from  transverse  incisions 
made  in  the  leaves.  If  pressure  be 
used,  the  juice  becomes  mixed  with  the 
mucilaginous  liquids  of  the  leaves,  and 
an  inferior  kind  of  aloes  is  the  result. 
A  still  inferior  kind  is  prepared  by 
boiling  the  leaves,  after  the  juice  has 
escaped,  in  water. 

In  England,  no  less  than  seven  va- 
rieties of  aloes  are  met  with — Socotriney 
Hepatic^  Barbadoes^  Cape^  Mocha^  Oa- 
balline,  and  Indian.  (Pereira.)    In  this 
country,  we  rarely  see  more  than  three,  the  Socotriney  the  Cape  of 

Good  Ropey  and  the  Hepatic,  (Wood 
and  Bache.) 

SocoTRiNB  Aloes  ought  to  be  ob* 
tained  from  the  Island  of  Socotora,  in 
the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb,  but  much 
that  is  sold  under  that  name  is  procured 
from  other  places.  It  would  appear 
that  in  1833  the  quantity  exported  from 
that  island  was  two  tons.  The  epithet 
Socotrine  is  often  given  to  the  best 
specimens  of  aloes,  no  matter  whence 
obtained.  Both  in  Spain  and  the  West 
Indies,  according  to  Wood  and  Bache, 
the  juice,  inspissated  in  the  sun,  bears 
this  name.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  the  commercial  value  of  the  real 
Socotrine  aloes  is  now  below  that  of 
Barbadoes  aloes,  than  which  it  is  per- 
haps inferior  in  activity. 

Socotrine  aloes  is  of  a  yellowish  or 
reddish-brown  color,  which  becomes 
deepened  by  exposure  to  air.  The  frac- 
ture is  smooth,  glassy,  conchoidal ;  yet 
even  when  of  excellent  quality,  it  oft^n 
breaks  with  a  roughish  fracture.  The 
powder  is  of  a  golden  yellow  color. 
The  odor  of  fresh  broken  pieces,  espe- 
cially when  breathed  oil,  is  fragrant  ac- 
Aioe  Soeoturina.  cordiug  to  somc ;  it  is  certainly  peeu- 
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liar,  and  perhaps,  to  the  mase,  not  unpleasant.  The  taste,  like  that 
of  all  aloes,  is  intensely  and  enduringly  bitter ;  but  perhaps  it  is  some- 
what less  disagreeable  than  the  other  varieties. 

Capb  of  Good  Hope  Aloes  or  Cape  Aloes  is  imported  into  Great 
Britain,  as  its  name  shows,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  whence  it 
is  affain  imported  into  the  United  States.  It  is  the  variety  chiefly 
used  in  this  country.  It  differs  materially  in  its  appearance  from 
the  Socotrine  aloes,  having  a  shining  resinous  aspect,  whence  its 
name  Aloe  lucidavnth  the  German  pharmacologists.  It  is  of  a  deep- 
brown  color,  approaching  to  black,  and  has  a  glossy  or  resinous 
fracture.  When  held  up  to  the  light  its  edges  appear  translucent, 
and  have  a  yellowish-red  or  ruby  color.  The  powder  is  of  a  green- 
ish-yellow color.  Its  odor  is  stronger  and  more  disagreeable  than 
that  of  the  preceding  variety. 

Hepatic  or  Barbadoes  Aloes  is  imported  from  Barbadoes  or  Ja- 
maica in  gourds.  Its  color  varies  from  a  dark  brown  or  black  to  a 
reddish-brown  or  liver  color.  The  fracture  is  sometimes  dull ;  at 
others,  glossy.  The  powder  is  of  a  dull  olive-yellow  color.  The 
odor,  especially  when  breathed  upon,  is  exceedingly  disagreeable  and 
nauseous.  It  is  known  that  this  variety  is  obtained  from  Aloe  vul- 
garis.    It  is  but  little  used  in  this  country,  except  for  horses. 

A  varietjr  of  aloes,  called  Genuine  Hepatic  Aloes,  Liver-colored 
Socotrine  AloeSy  is  exported  from  Bombay,  and  would  appear  to  be  an 
inferior  variety  of  the  Socotrine.   The  two  are  sometimes  intermixed. 

The  composition  of  aloes  has  been  investigated  by  many  distin- 
guished chemists,  Trommsdorff,  Bouillon-Lagrange,  Vogel,  Bracon- 
not,  Winkler,  and  E.  Robiquet.  It  was,  for  a  considerable  period, 
regarded  as  a  gum-resin  ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  it  contain, 
strictly,  either  gum  or  resin.  Its  most  important  constituent  is  a  bit- 
ter extractive  matter,  termed  aloesiuj  which,  according  to  Tromms- 
dorff', forms  75  per  cent,  of  Socotrine  aloes,  and  81-25  of  Barbadoes 
aloes.  Some  specimens  of  the  latter  did  not,  however,  contain  more 
than  62  per  cent.  There  is,  in  addition  to  this,  a  resinoid  substance, 
the  proportion  of  which  varies  from  6-25  to  42  per  cent. — ^which  has 
been  considered  oxidized  extractive.  The  most  important  point,  in 
a  pharmacological  relation  is,  that  it  yields  its  medical  virtues  to  cold 
water  ;  a  dark-brown  substance,  however,  being  left,  which  is  dis- 
solved by  boiling  water,  but  is  deposited  again  as  the  water  cools. 
This  is  the  resinoid  substance.    ^Its  best  solvent  is  dilute  alcohol. 

Aloes  is  more  extensively  used  perhaps  than  any  other  vegetable 
cathartic.  It  forms  the  basis  of  most  cathartic  pills.  Its  action  ap- 
pears to  be  exerted  on  every  portion  of  the  canal,  but  especially  on 
the  large  intestines.  Even  when  placed  in  contact  with  an  abraded 
surface,  it  exerts  its  effect  on  the  bowels ;  affording  an  example  of 
that  special  affinity  between  particular  therapeutical  agents,  and  par- 
ticular portions  of  the  economy  of  which  we  have  so  many  examples. 
In  large  doses,  it  is  apt  to  irritate  the  rectum  ;  and  is  therefore  im- 
proper for  those  who  are  suffering  under  piles,  and  in  pregnancy. 
VThen,  however,  it  is  associated  with  hyoscyamus,  its  injurious 
agency,  in  the  latter  condition  especially,  is  obviated.     {Aloea  pulv. 
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5j ;  Ext,  hyoBcyam.  9j. — M.  et  divide  in  pilulas  xx. — ^Dose,  two  at 
bedtime.) 

In  it»  operation,  aloes  does  not  stimulate  greatly  the  intestinal 
glands,  and  hence  the  evacuations  are  not  as  watery  as  those  produced 
by  many  other  cathartics.  It  is  rarely,  however,  given  alone ;  being 
usually  associated  with  other  cathartics,  and  ^th  some  essential  ou 
or  other  excitant,  to  prevent  the  griping  which  it  is  apt  to  occasion. 
It  is  aflS.rmed,  too,  that  certain  substances,  although  not  possessed  of 
any  cathartic  property,  increase  the  cathartic  action  of  aloes.  Several 
vegetable  bitters,  especially  sulphate  of  quinia,  and  likewise  sulphate 
of  iron,  have  been  considered  to  act  in  this  manner.  Dr.  Christison 
states,  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  detect  the  property  in  sulphate  of 
quinia ;  but  that  it  is  undoubtedly  possessed  by  sulphate  of  iron — 
one  grain  of  aloes  with  two  or  three  grains  of  that  salt  producing  as 
much  eflfect  as  two  or  three  grains  of  aloes  alone,  and  with  much  less 
tendency  to  irritate  the  rectum.  The  attention  of  the  author  has 
been  drawn  to  this  point,  but  he  is  not  able  to  speak  so  positively  as 
Dr.  Christison.  It  can  be  understood,  however,  that  any  tonic  com- 
bined with  a  laxative  may  have  the  effect  of  aiding  the  operation  of 
the  latter  by  the  greater  energy  it  communicates  to  the  digestive  ope- 
rations. 

The  bitter  extractive  of  aloes  renders  it  at  the  same  time  tonic ;  and 
hence  its  usual  association  with  tonics  in  "  dinner  pills,'*  when  it  is 
advisable  to  have  a  joint  tonic  and  laxative  influence. 

Aloes  is  rarely  given  where  a  speedy  action  on  the  canal  is  needed. 
Its  operation  is  gradual ;  and  hence,  as  well  as  by  reason  of  its  ex- 
ceedingly nauseous  taste,  it  is  generally  prescribed  in  the  form  of  pill. 
Its  action  is  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  dose ;  and,  accordingly, 
it  may  be  administered  with  impunity  even  to  children  in  very  large 
doses.  The  author  was  first  inducea  to  employ  aloes  in  such  doses 
by  the  very  high  eulogiums  he  had  heard  pronounced  upon  it  by  Dr. 
Hamilton,  late  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, to  whom  the  idea  of  administering  it  freely  in  diseases  of  chil- 
dren was  suggested,  by  observing,  in  an  apothecary's  shop,  where  he 
had  been  placed  by  his  father  for  the  purpose  of  being  practically  in- 
structed in  Pharmacy,  that  the  Syrup  of  Buckthorn — so  called — which 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  vending  to  mothers  of  families,  to  be  given 
to  their  children,  was  usually  formed  extemporaneously  of  aloes  dis- 
solved in  treacle  or  molasses ;  and,  upon  making  inquiries  of  those 
who  had  purchased  it,  he  found  that  no  bad  effects  had  resulted  from 
its  administration ;  he  consequently  formed  the  determination  of  try- 
ing it  in  his  own  practice,  when  he  found  it  to  be  not  only  a  success- 
ful agent  after  other  means  had  failed,  but,  also,  that  it  was  rarely 
rejected  by  the  stomach,  acted  mildly,  was  perfectly  safe,  and  but 
seldom  objected  to  by  young  infants.  The  author  has  elsewhere 
detailed  cases  in  his  own  practice,  as  well  as  in  that  of  others,  in 
which  two  drachms  of  powdered  aloes  were  taken  in  this  form  in 
two  successive  days,  without  any  griping  or  unpleasant  symptoms, 
and  with  full  relief  to  the  constipation.  (Oommentaries  on  BiMeases 
of  the  Stomach  and  BoweU  of  Children^  p.  92,  Lond.  1824.) 
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The  dose  of  aloes,  as  a  purgative,  is  from  five  to  ten  grains  or  more ; 
as  a  laxative,  two  or  three  grains,  in  the  form  of  pill. 

VWlblM  AlOES,  AlOETIC  VllU.— {Aloes  pulv.,  Sapon.faR  gij.  Divide  in 
pil.  ecxl.)  The  soap  is  added  with  the  view  ot  assisting  the  solution 
of  the  aloes,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  act  on  the  whole  intestinal  tract,  rather 
than  on  the  rectum.  Five  pills  contain  ten  grains  of  aloes  ;  so  that 
two  at  bedtime  usually  produce  a  laxative  effect  on  the  following  day. 

PIl'UlE  AlOES  ET  ASSAFffi'TIDiE,  PIUS  OF  AlOES  AND  mmWL— (Aloes 

pulv.,  Assafcetid.,  Saponis,  aa  gss;  divide  in  pilulas  clxxx.)  Tne  as- 
safetida  is  added  as  an  excitant ;  and  the  pill  is  given  in  constipation 
accompanied  by  flatulence,  and  impaired  tone  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines.   Dose,  two  to  five. 

tRnShE  Al'OES  ET  MYRRHj;  PUIS  OP  AlOES  AND  mmL^Aloes  pulv.  gij  ; 
Myrrh,  pulv.  3j  ;  OrociS^^ ;  Syrup,  q.  s.  ut  fiant  pil.  cccclxxx.)  These 
are  the  old  Pilulce  Rufi  or  Rufus's  Pills.  They  are  frequently  used 
by  females  laboring  under  catamenial  obstruction,  which  is  gene- 
rally attended  by  more  or  less  atony  and  constipation  ;  the  myrrh 
being  regarded  as  an  emmenagogue.    The  dose  is  from  three  to  six. 

PUITIS  Al'OES  ET  CANEl'lA,  POWDER  OF  AlOES  AND  ZkUllk^Aloes  flbj ; 
Canellce  5iij.)  This  is  the  old  Hiera  picra^  or  "  AoZy  bitter^'*  which 
has  long  been  much  used  in  domestic  practice  as  an  emmenagogue. 
The  canella  is  excitant,  and  therefore  prevents  the  griping  tendency 
of  the  aloes  ;  but,  like  the  last  preparation,  this  is  no  more  emmena- 
gogue than  any  of  the  other  combinations  of  aloes ;  all  of  which — 
as  elsewhere  remarked — affect  the  uterus  only  by  contiguous  sympa- 
thy, through  their  action  on  the  lower  part  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

TIXCTD'RA  AlOES,  TINCTURE  OF  kim.— (Aloes  pulv.  5j  ;  GlycyrrUz.  5iij ; 
Alcohol.  Oss ;  Aq.  destillat.  Oiss.)  The  same  objection  applies  to  the 
tincture  of  aloes  as 

to  the  powder,  and  *"»«•  23. 

indeed  to  every 
form  of  adminis- 
tration except  the 
pill.  It  is  m  the 
highest  degree 
nauseous,  and  the 
liquorice  renders 
it  scarcely  less  so. 
Its  dose,  as  a  ca- 
thartic, is  from 
f  3ss  to  f^iss. 

TINCTC'RA  AlOES  ET 
ITVRHiE,  TINCTURE  OF 
ALOES  AND  HYRRH.— 
(Alces  pulv.  giij; 
Croci    5j ;    Tinct. 


Cassia  lanceolata. 
1.  Separated  flowers.      2.  Seed.     8.  Legume. 
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Fig.  24. 


Myrrh.  Oij.)  This  is  a  relic  of  the  Elixir  Proprietafis  of  Paracelsus. 
It  possesses  tlie  same  medical  properties  as  the  Piluloe  Aloes  et 
Myrrhse — the  saffron  being  a  mere  coloring  ingredient.     Jfs  dose  is 

from  f5j  to  f5ij  or  more. 

VINIIM  ALOES,  WIKE  OF  Him.— {Aloes 
pulv.  3j  ;  Cardam.  cont. ;  Zingib. 
cont.  aajj;  VhiialbiOy)  Wine 
of  aloes  is  used  in  the  same  cases 
as  the  tincture  \- — the  cardamom 
and  ginger  acting  as  corrigents. 

'Aloes  likewise  enters  in  to  other 
officinal  formulae,  as  Extractum 
ColocynthidiB  compositum :  Piluloe 
Rhei  compositcBy  and  Tinctura 
Benzoini  composita  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia of  the  United  States — 
which  are  described  elsewhere. 

15.  SENNA. 

In  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
United  States,  Senna  is  defined 
to  be  "  the  leaflets  of  Cassia  acit^ 
tifolia  (Delile),  Cassia  obovata  (De 
Candolle),  and  Cassia  elongata 
(Lemaire,  Joum.  de  Pharm,,  vii, 
345)."  These  plants  belong,  in 
the  Sexual  System,  to  Decandria 
Monogynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Leguminosse.      Confusion,  however,  still 

exists  as  to  the  pre- 
Fig.  26.    .  Fig.  26.  cisespccics  that  yield 

the  senna  leaves  of 
commerce.  Cassia 
lanceolata  and  (7. 
JEthiopica  appear  to 
furnish  part. 

The  leaflets  of  (7a«- 
sia  obovata,  which  is  a 
native  of  Egypt,  !N"u- 
bia,  Syria,  Lidia,  &c., 
and  has  been  culti- 
vated in  Italy,  Spain, 
and  the  West  Indies, 
are  said  to  form  Al- 
LEPPo,  Senegal,  and 
Italic  Senna,  and  to 
be  one  of  the  constituents  of  Alexandrian  senna.  Those  of  Cassia 
acutifolia,  which  is  a  native  of  Egypt,  in  the  valleys  of  the  desert  to 
the  south  and  east  of  Assouan,  are  collected  by  the  Arabs,  and  sold 
to  the  merchants,  who  convey  it  to  Cairo.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
species  that  furnishes  the  Tripoli  Sbnna,  and  the  greater  part  of 


Cassia  acutifolia. 
a.  Detached  flower. 


Legume  and  leaflet  of  Acute- 
leaved  Alexandria  Senna. 


Legume  and  leaflet  of  C. 
obovata.     (Pereira.) 
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Fig.  27. 


the  variety,  known  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  Alexandrian 
Senna.  Dr.  Pereira,  however,  refers  the  Tripoli  Senna,  which  he 
thinks  he  has  detected  in  Alexandrian  senna,  to  CaBuia  ^thiopica, 
which  CTows  in  Nubia,  Fezzan,  to  the  south  of  Tripoli,  and  proba- 
bly  in  Ethiopia.  ^ 

The  leaflets  of  Cassia  elongata,  which  grows  in  India,  are  said  to 
yield  Tinnbvelly  and  Mecca  Sennas. 

The  consumption  of  senna  is  considerable.  The  quantity  on 
which  duty  was  paid  in  England,  in  1838,  and  1839,  was,  according 
to  Dr.  Pereira,  as  follows  :  from  the  East  Indies,  in  1838,  72,676  lbs. ; 
in  1839,  110,409  lbs. ;  from  other  places,  in  1838,  69,538  lbs. ;  in 
1839,  63,766  lbs.  The  Mediterranean  Senna  is  brought  chiefly  to 
this  country  from  Marseilles ;  the  Indian  variety  comes  either  from 
Bombay  or  Calcutta — directly,  or  by  the  way  of  London,  where  it  is 
purchased  at  the  East  India  Company's  sales.     (Wood  and  Bache.) 

The  varieties  that  are  brought  to  this  country  are  the  Alexandrian, 
Tripoli,  and  Indian. 

Alexandrian  Senna  is  an  admixture  of  the  leaflets  of  the  species 
of  cassia  referred  to  in  the  Pharmacopoeia 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  sold  by  compul- 
sion to  the  Egyptian  government,  who  re- 
sell it.  It  is  collected  in  Nubia  and  Upper 
Egypt,  and  is  sent  down  the  Nile  to  the 
great  depot  of  Boula,  near  Cairo.  It  is  of 
a  grayish-green  color;  of  asmell  resembling 
that  of  tea,  and  of  a  viscid  taste.  It  has  a 
broken  appearance,  and  contains  various 
extraneous  matters,  which  are  separated 
from  it — ^when  it  becomes  what  is  termed 
picked  Alexandrian  senna, 

Tripoli  Senna  resembles,  in  appearance, 
liie  Alexandrian,  than  which,  it  is  much 
cheaper.  It  is  more  broken  up,  however; 
and,  although  very  active,  is  less  esteemed. 
It  consists  of  the  leaves  of  Cassia  j^thiopica, 
and  is  carried  from  Fezzan,  where  it  grows, 
to  Tripoli. 

Of  the  Indian  or  Mocha  Senna,  there 
are  two  varieties:  l,the  Tinnevelly  Senna,  or  the  ^ne«fJ5?a«^  Indian 
Senna,  which  is  cultivated  at  Tinnevelly,  in  the  southern  part  of  India. 
It  is  a  fine  unmi^^ed  senna,  is  extensively  employed,  and  brings  a 
good  price.  It  consists  of  large  unbroken  leaflets,  of  a  fine  green 
color,  from  one  to  two  inches  or  more  long,  and  at  times  half  an  inch 
broad  at  their  widest  part.  2.  An  inferior  or  second  East  Indian 
senna,  the  Mecca  Senna,  or  Pike  Senna,  which  is  cultivated  in  Ara- 
bia, and  finds  its  way  to  Bombay.  It  is  in  long  leaflets,  narrower 
than  those  of  Tinnevelly  senna,  and  of  a  yellowish  color,  some  of 
the  leaflets  being  brownish  or  even  blackish,  and  is  occasionally 
mixed  with  pods,  and  with  stalks  and  dust.  Different  adulterations 
of  senna  have  been  pointed  out  by  pharmacological  writers,  but  they 


Tinnevelly  Senna, 
a.  Legume,    h.  Leaflet.    (Hoyle.) 
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do  not  appear  to  apply  to  the  sennas  of  this  country,  which  are  gene- 
rally sufficiently  pure.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  however,  that  Dr. 
Bailey,  inspector  of  drugs  at  the  port  of  ifew  York,  fi'om  July,  1848, 
to  April,  1849,  inclusive,  rejected  1400  lbs.  of  senna  from  Leghorn, 
and  4894  lbs.  from  London. 

Senna  yields  its  virtues  to  water — warm  or  cold ;  and  to  alcohol — 
pure  or  dilute :  hence,  water  and  dilute  alcohol  are  the  menstrua 
employed  in  officinal  preparations.  It  has,  1,  an  odorous  principle 
— volatile  oil  of  senna — ^which  of  course  is  lost  by  boiling.  This  has 
a  nauseous  odor  and  taste ;  and  appears  to  possess  some  cathartic 
power, — ^the  distilled  water  acting  as  a  mild  cathartic : — 2,  a  bitter 
principle,  to  which  the  name  cathartin  has  been  given.  According 
to  Dr.  Pereira,  three  trains  of  this  cause  nausea,  griping,  and  purg- 
ing ;  but  it  is  denied  oy  Dr.  Christison  and  others,  that  this  is  the 
cathartic  constituent. 

The  active  principle  is  precipitated  by  infusion  of  galls,  and  pro- 
bably by  other  astringents,  as  well  as  by  a  solution  of  subacetate  of 
lead ;  but  these  substances  can  scarcely  be  combined  in  the  same  pre- 
scription. 

Senna  has  a  special  affinity  for  the  lining  membrane  of  the  intes- 
tines :  for  its  infusion  proves  cathartic  when  injected  into  the  veins; 
and  the  infant  at  the  breast  is  pureed  by  it,  after  the  mother  has 
taken  it ;  hence  it  must  have  passed  into  the  circulation  of  the  latter. 
It  may,  therefore,  operate  both  by  direct  contact,  and  indirectly 
through  the  circulation.  It  is  a  safe,  active,  and  rapid  cathartic ; 
hence  its  value,  alone,  or  associated  with  other  articles,  that  act 
speedily,  where  such  action  is  desirable.  The  objection  to  it  is  its 
nauseous  taste,  and  tendency  to  induce  vomiting,  and  especially 
griping.  The  corrigents,  generally  used  to  obviate  these  objection- 
able qualities,  are  aromatics  and  saccharine  matters,  which  last  have 
been  considered  the  best  of  all.  They  appear,  too,  to  be  modified 
by  combining  it  with  certain  other  cathartics.  Like  others,  too,  its 
purgative  eroct  seems  to  be  increased  by  combination  with  a  tonic; 
yet  the  combination  is  rarely  necessary ;  and  therefore  not  often 
made,  on  account  of  the  disagreeable  character  of  the  compound. 

Senna  is  rarely  given  in  powder,  partly  by  reason  of  the  quantity 
necessary  to  produce  the  eflfect.  From  Jss  to  5ij  is  the  average  dose. 
Black  tea  and  coflee  have  been  advised  to  cover  its  disagreeable 
flavor. 

extract™  seme  FinaDUM,  FIUID  EXmCT  OF  SENNA.— This  extract,  ad« 
mitted  into  the  last  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States 
(1851),  is  prepared  as  follows:  Senna^  in  coarse  powder,  Ibijss;  Sugar 
Ixx  ;  Oil  of  Fennel  f  3j  ;  Compound  Spirit  of  Ether  f  5ij  ;  diluted  Al- 
cohol Oiv.  The  senna  and  diluted  alcohol,  mixed  together,  are  al- 
lowed to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  are  then  introduced  into 
a  percolator ;  and  water,  mixed  with  one-third  of  its  bulk  of  alcohol, 
is  gradually  poured  in,  until  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  liquid  has  passed. 
It  IS  then  evaporated  by  means  of  a  water-bath  to  f^xx,  and  filtered. 
The  sugar  is  now  added  ;  and,  when  it  is  dissolved,  the  compound 
spirit  of  ether  holding  the  oil  of  fennel  in  solution. 
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The  compound  spirit  of  ether  was  suggested  by  a  respectable  phar- 
macieriy  of  Philadelphia,  to  prevent  fermentation. 

The  dose  of  the  fluid  extatict,  as  a  cathartic,  is  half  a  fluidounce. 
It  does  not  strike  the  author  as  a  preparation  possessed  of  advantages 
commensurate  with  the  trouble  and  expense  it  requires. 

IHFU'SDM  SENNJl,  INFU'SION  OF  mU.—{S€nn(e  gij  ;  Coriandr.  cont.  gj  ; 
Aquce  buUient.  Oj.)  The  coriander  is  added  as  a  corrigent.  Senna 
tea  sweetened  with  sugar  is  a  common  domestic  remedy,  especially 
as  a  purgative  for  children.  It  is  most  frequently  used  as  a  vehicle 
for  other  cathartics,  of  the  saline  class  especially.  The  well-known 
Hau9tu8  niger  or  black  draught  or  black  dose — the  terror  of  the  invalid, 
by  reason  of  its  nauseous  character — is  a  compound  of  this  nature. 
It  may  be  made  as  follows : — Infus.  Sennce  f  3v ;  Aq.  cinnam.  fEj  ; 
Mannce  3iv ;  Magne%.  sulphat.  5  vj .  Dose,  an  ounce  ana  a  half  or  more. 
The  dose  oi  Infu%um  Sennce  is  f  5iv. 

According  to  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  the  disagreeable  taste  of  senna 
is  less  when  the  infusion  is  made  with  cold  water,  although  it  does 
not  lessen  the  activity  of  the  drug.  The  taste  of  the  ordinary  infu- 
sion of  senn^  is  covered  hj  the  addition  of  a  few  grains  of  cream  of 
tartar,  or  by  admixture  with  black  tea. 

TDSCTU'RA  SEJiM  ET  JAU'PIl, TIJiCTCBE  OF  SENNA  AND  IkliS.— {Sennce  giij ; 
e7aZap.  pulv.  3j ;  (7mawdr.  cont. ;  (7arm*.cont.  aaSss;  Cardamom,  coni. 
5ij ;  Sacchar.  ^'w;  Alcohol,  dilut.  Oiij.  It  may  be  made  also  by  the 
process  of  displacement.)  This  is  one  form  of  the  old  elixir  salutis. 
The  jalap  is  a  cathartic  adjuvant ;  the  aromatics,  saccharine  matter, 
and  the  menstruum  itself  act  as  corrigents.  It  is  a  carminative  ca- 
thartic, and  is  employed  occasionally,  like  tincture  of  rhubarb,  in 
costiveness  attended  with  flatulence,  especially  in  persons  of  the 
gouty  diathesis.  It  is  more  commonly  used,  however,  as  an  adjunct 
and  adjuvant  to  infusion  of  senna.  Its  dose,  as  a  cathartic,  is  from 
f  Jss  to  f  3j. 

8YKTJPCS  SENNJ!,  SYRUP  OF  SENNA.  {Sennw  2ij  ;  Fcenic.  cont.  Sj  ;  Aqnce 
bullient.  Oj ;  Sacchar.  Sxv.)  The  syrup  of  senna  may  be  added  to 
the  infusion,  as  an  adjuvant  and  corrigent.  It  is  well  adapted  as  a 
cathartic  for  children.    Dose,  f  3j  to  f  5iij. 

CONFEC'TIO  SENNiE,  CONFECTION  OF  SENNA.  {Sennce  3 viij ;  Coriandr.  giv ; 
CHycyrrhiz.  cont.  Siij  ;  Fie.  Ibj ;  Pulp,  prun, ;  Pulp,  tamarind. ;  Pulp, 
cassice  JUtul.  aa  Ibss;  Sacchar.  Ibiiss;  Aquce  Oiv.  Make  into  an  electu- 
aiT.)  This  is  one  of  the  forms  of  the  lenitive  electuary,  long  used  as 
a  laxative,  especially  by  pregnant  females,  in  affections  of  the  rec- 
tum, and  whenever  a  gentle  effect  on  the  bowels  is  needed.  The 
coriander  and  saccharine  matters  act  as  corrigents  to  the  senna ; 
whilst  the  liquorice,  figs,  prunes,  tamarinds,  and  pulp  of  cassia  are, 
at  the  same  time,  laxative.  The  dose  is  from  3y  to  3iv,  taken  at 
bedtime. 

Senna  likewise  enters  into  other  ofl5cinal  preparations,  as  Fxtracttim 
Spigeliceet  Sennce  fluidum  ;  Syrupus  Sarsaparillce  compoaittts,  and  Tine- 
tura  Rhei  et  Sennce^  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States, 
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Fig.  28. 


16.  CAS'SIA  MARILAN'DICA.— AMERICAN  SENNA. 

This  is  an  indigenous  perennial  plant,  Sex.  Syst.  Decandria  Mo 
nogynia ;  ISTat.  Ord.  Leffuminosee,  from  three  to  six  feet  high,  with 
flowers  of  a  beautiful  golden  yellow  color,  which  is  very  common  in 

every  part  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  the  south 
of  ISTew  York,  growing 
most  abundantly  in  flat 
ground  on  the  margins 
of  rivers  and  ponds.  It 
is  sometimes  cultivated 
in  the  gardens  for  me- 
dical use.  The  leaves 
of  wild  senna — as  it  is 
often  termed — are  col- 
lected in  August  or  the 
beginning  of  Septem- 
ber, and  carefully  dried. 
It  is  in  full  bloom  in 
the  months  of  July  and 
August 

In  the  shops  of  this 
country,  the  leaves  are 
often  met  with  in  com- 
pressed cakes,  prepared 
by  the  Shakers.  They 
have  a  feeble  smell,  and 
a  disagreeable  taste, 
somewhat   resembling 


that  of  senna ;  appear 
to  contain  an  active 
principle,  similar  to 
the  cathartin  of  senna ; 
and  yield  their  virtues 
to  both  water  and  alco- 
hol. 

The  medical  virtues 
of  American  senna  are 
similar  to  those  of  the 
imported  article ;  but  it  is  not  so  active,  requiring  to  be  given  in  a 
dose  about  one-third  larger.  It  may  be  prescribed,  like  senna,  in 
the  form  of  infusion. 

17.  JUGLANS.— BUTTERNUT. 

Butternut  is  the  inner  bark  of  the  root  of  Juglans  cinerea,  an  indi- 
genous forest  tree  known  not  only  under  the  name  of  butternut,  but 
also  of  oilnut,  and  white  walnut ;  Sex.  Syst.  MonoDcia  Polyandria  ; 
Nat.  Ord.  Terebinthacese ; — Juglandeee  (Lindley).  It  grows  in  the 
Canadas,  and  in  the  northern,  eastern,  and  western  parts  of  the 
United  States ;  flowering  in  May,  and  the  fruit  ripening  in  Septem- 
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ber.     The  inner  bark  of  the  root,  which  is  the  officinal  portion,  is 
collected  in  May  or  June. 

It  is  a  gentle  cathartic,  resembling  rhubarb  in  its  operation,  and 
was  much  used  in  the  army  of  the  IJnited  States  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  It  is  rarely,  however,  prescribed  in  the  cities.  It 
yields  its  virtues  to  water,  and  may  be  given  either  in  the  form  of 
decoction  or  of  extract.  The  latter  is  officinal.  Juglans  itself  is 
rarely  or  never  prescribed  in  substance. 

EXmC'TUM  JCGIAN'DIS,  EXTKACT  OF  BUTTERNUT.— (Prepared  by  evapora- 
ting the  decoction  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  root  in  coarse  powder, 
or  by  the  process  of  displacement.) 

The  extract  often  found  in  the  shops  is  prepared,  by  the  countiy 
people,  from  a  decoction  of  the  bark  of  the  branches ;  and,  it  is  said, 
even  from  the  branches  themselves.  This,  it  has  been  suggested, 
may  account  for  the  uncertainty  of  its  action.  The  dose  is  20  or  30 
grains. 

18.  PODOPHYLLUM— MAY  APPLE. 

Podophyllum^  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States,  is  the 
rhizoma  of  Podophyl- 
lum peltatum ;  Sex.  ^'g-  29. 
Syst.  JPolyandria  Mo- 
nogynia ;  Nat.  Ord. 
Eanunculaceee  ;  —  Po- 
dophyllese  {Jv^8ieu\ 
Berberidacese  {Torrey 
^  Chray)  ;  an  indige- 
nous herbaceous  plant, 
growing  extensively 
through  the  U.  States, 
in  moist  shady  pla- 
ces, and  low  marshy 
runds,  and  common- 
known  under  the 
name  of  May  apple  or 
Mandrake.  It  flowers 
about  the  end  of  May 
or  the  beginning  of 
June ;  and  the  fruit, 
which    is     sometimes 

E reserved,  ripens  in  the 
itter  part  of  Septem- 
ber. The  root  is  col- 
lected after  the  leaves 
have  fallen  off.  As  met 
with  in  the  shops,  it  is 
in  pieces  about  two  lines 
thick,  with  broad  flat- 
tened joints  at  short  in- 
tervals ;  is  wrinkled  longitudinally,  and  of  a  reddish  or  yellowish- 
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brown  color  externally.  Internally,  it  is  of  a  whitish  color.  Its 
taste  is  at  first  sweetish ;  afterwards  bitter,  nauseous,  and  slightly 
acrid.    It  yields  its  virtues  both  to  water  and  alcohol. 

The  powdered  root  resembles  jalap  in  its  action,  and  may  be  used 
in  the  same  cases  and  forms  of  combination.  Ite  dose  is  about  20 
grains. 

EXTBAC'TCM  PODOPHYl'lI,  EXTRACT  OF  MAT  APPLE.— (This  extract  is  di- 
rected to  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Extractum  Jalapce^ 
for  which  it  might  be  substituted.)  Its  dose  as  a  cathartic  is  from 
five  to  fifteen  grains ;  but  neither  it  nor  podophyllum  is  much  used 
by  the  profession  generally. 

19.  HYBRAR'GYRI  CHLOOIIDUM  MITE.— MILD  CHLORIDE  OF  MER^CURY. 

Mild  Ohloride  or  Subchloride  of  Mercury j  Suimuriate  of  Mercury  or 
Calomely  is  usually  prepared  by  sublimation.  According  to  the 
Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States,  a  sulphate  of  mercury  is  first 
formed  by  boiling  two  pounds  of  mercury  in  three  pounds  of  %uU 
phurie  acid,  until  the  salt  is  left  dry.  This  is  then  rubbed,  when 
cold,  with  the  remainder  of  the  mercury,  until  they  are  thoroughly 
mixed.  A  pound  and  a  half  of  chloride  of  sodium  is  now  rubbed 
with  the  other  ingredients  till  all  the  globules  disappear.  The  mild 
chloride  is  then  sublimed,  and  afterwards  reduced  to  powder,  and 
washed  frequently  with  boiling  distilled  water,  till  the  washings 
afford  no  precipitate  upon  the  addition  of  solution  of  ammonia.  If 
no  metalhcmercurjrwere  added  in  this  process,  the  sublimate  would 
be  corrosive  chloride.  As  prepared  in  this  way,  there  is  always 
some  corrosive  chloride  mixed  with  the  mild  chloride,  which  is  re- 
moved by  the  washing  directed  in  the  process.  With  the  same  view, 
and  to  obtain  it  in  a  state  of  minute  division,  the  mild  chloride  in 
vapor  is,  at  times,  made  to  come  in  contact  witii  steam  in  the  sublim- 
ing vessel  by  which  it  is  condensed. 

Calomel  is  also  occasionally  made  by  precipitation  from  a  solution 
of  mercury  in  nitric  acid,  as  much  as  possible  in  the  state  of  pro- 
toxide, and  adding  to  it  chloride  of  sodium.  By  this  process,  it  is 
obtained  in  a  state  of  very  fine  division. 

When  well  prepared,  the  two  calomels  are  essentially  alike  in 
therapeutical  properties ;  but  the  one  by  sublimation  is  generally 
preferred.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  made  by  the  apothe- 
cary, but  by  the  manufacturing  chemist  on  a  large  scale.  That 
which  is  prepared  in  the  ordinary  mode  by  sublimation  forms  a 
crystalline  cake,  the  shape  of  which  is  dependent  upon  that  of  the 
subliming  vessel.  The  crystals  are  square  prisms.  As  seen,  how- 
ever, in  the  shops,  it  is  in  fine  powder,  devoid  of  taste  and  smell, 
and  of  a  light  buff  color.  That  which  results  from  the  vapor  con- 
densed by  steam  is  perfectly  white.  It  is  wholly  volatilized  by  heat, 
and  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  fey  exposure  to  light 
it  becomes  darker  colored,  and  hence  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  bottle 
coated  with  black  paper,  or  painted  black.  By  the  alkalies  or  alka- 
line earths,  it  is  immediately  blackened,  owing  to  the  formation  of 
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protoxide  of  mercury.  Should  it  contain  corrosive  chloride,  when 
distilled  water  is  boiled  with  it,  a  white  precipitate  will  be  caused 
on  the  addition  of  ammonia. 

Mild  chloride  of  mercury  is  in  much  use  as  a  cathartic,  and  per- 
haps nowhere  more  than  in  the  United  States.  A  certain  portion 
of  it  is,  perhaps,  converted  into  the  bichloride,  which  may  be  the 
cathartic  agent.  It  is  more  probable,  however^  that,  by  being  dis- 
solved in  the  alkaline  chlorides  present,  it  may  produce  its  special 
action  on  the  lining  membrane  of  the  canal.  Certainly,  the  bichlo- 
ride cannot  be  substituted  for  the  protochloride  as  a  cathartic ;  and 
this,  according  to  M.  Mialhe,  is  owing  to  its  being  absorbed  imme- 
diately from  the  stomach,  so  that  it  can  hardly  ever  reach  the  intes- 
tines ;  and,  moreover,  if  it  were  administered  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
act  as  a  cathartic  it  would  prove  a  fatal  poison.  M.  Mialhe,  however, 
states  his  conviction,  that  in  every  circumstance  in  which  the  mild 
chloride  acts  the  part  of  a  medicinal  agent,  it  owes  its  virtues  to  the 
corrosive  chloride  formed. 

It  has  been  elsewhere  remarked,  that  calomel  is  one  of  the  cathar- 
tics that  do  not  act  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  dose ;  indeed,  it  often 
happens,  that  whilst  three  or  four  grains  operate  freely,  twenty  or 
thirty  may  exert  but  little  action.  In  the  latter  quantity,  it  has 
been  advised  to  allay  irritability  of  the  stomach  or  bowels  in  nume- 
rous diseases,  and  especially  in  spasmodic  cholera,  in  which  it  has 
been  prescribed  in  enormous  quantities  by  some,  under  the  idea 
that  large  doses  act  as  a  sedative.  Yet  this  sedative  influence — if 
it  exist — must  be  confined  within  certain  limits,  otherwise  the  im- 
mense doses  occasionally  given — amounting  even  to  drachms — ought 
to  be  attended  with  disastrous  consequences.  It  has  been  already 
shown,  that,  according  to  the  idea  of  Rasori,  all  cathartics  act  best 
in  moderate  doses ;  and  that  when  they  are  given  beyond  a  certain 
amount  they  prove  sedative  rather  than  cathartic. 

Calomel  is  essentially  a  cholagogue  cathartic,  acting  upon  the 
ripper  part  of  the  intestines  more  especially,  and  by  contiguous 
sympathy  upon  the  liver;  hence  its  operation  is  often  attended  with 
a  copious  discharge  of  bile,  which — as  already  remarked — may  be 
no  evidence  that  the  individual  is  bilious^  but  merely  that  he  has 
taken  a  cathartic,  which  acts  upon  the  lining  membrane  of  the  duo- 
denum, and  thus  augments  the  biliary  secretion.  The  source  of  the 
green  stools,  calomel  BtoohyV^hich.  succeed  to  its  repeated  employment, 
has  been  a  subject  of  difference  of  opinion:  they  appear  to  be  o^ving 
to  a  modified  secretion  of  the  whole  glandular  and  follicular  appa- 
ratus connected  with  the  intestinal  canal,  which  it  certainly  excites 
to  greater  action. 

with  many  persons — ^perhaps  with  most — when  taken  to  the  ex- 
tent of  inducing  purging,  calomel  causes  more  or  less  nausea,  and 
at  times  vomiting ;  and  not  unfrequently  its  action  is  accompanied 
by  griping.  Notwithstanding  these  inconveniences,  however,  it  is 
an  excellent  cathartic,  especially  when  taken  at  night  in  the  form 
of  pill,  and  followed  up  by  some  saline  or  other  cathartic,  of  more 
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general  and  speedy  action,  on  the  following  morning.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent adjunct  to  other  cathartics ;  and  hence — ^where  there  is  no 
special  objection  to  its  employment — it  is  a  common  and  effective 
ingredient  in  most  active  cathartic  pills.  It  is  also  a  very  common 
cathartic  for  children  in  consequence  of  the  facility  with  which  it 
can  be  administered.  The  only  objection  to  it  is,  that  in  habits 
which  are  very  impressible  to  the  action  of  mercury,  it  is  apt  to 
affect  the  mouth,  even  when  every  precaution  has  been  taken ;  and, 
in  children  especially,  to  induce  stomatitis,  with  foetor  of  the  breath, 
increased  flow  of  saliva,  troublesome  ulcerations,  and,  in  rare  cases, 
sloughing  of  the  gums  and  cheeks,  and  even  necrosis  of  the  bones 
of  the  face.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark,  that  the  author  has 
noticed  some  cases  in  which  these  phenomena  presented  themselves 
where  no  mercury  had  been  taken.  Still,  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
where  a  disposition  exists  to  such  stomatitis,  it  may  be  developed  by 
the  use  of  a  calomel  purge.  Particular  persons  are  unusually  sus- 
ceptible to  mercury,  and  have  the  constitutional  phenomena,  pointed 
out  elsewhere,  induced  by  a  very  small  quantity  of  it ;  and  in  pub- 
lic practice  the  author  has  remarked,  that  at  certain  seasons  or 
periods  almost  every  patient  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital  could  be 
affected  with  mercury  b^  the  exhibition  of  a  pill  of  a  few  grains  of 
calomel,  or  even  of  the  pilulse  hydrargyri.  This  disagreeable  result 
is  less  to  be  apprehended  under  the  age  of  two  years, — children  at 
that  early  age  resisting  the  action  of  mercury,  to  which  they  are  so 
susceptible  at  an  after  period. 

Associated  with  opium,  calomel  is  a  valuable  agent  in  many  intes- 
tinal affections  accompanied  with  constipation,  or  in  which  it  is  de- 
sirable to  gently  excite  the  action  of  the  canal,  to  remove  scybala 
or  irritating  matters ;  for  example,  in  various  species  of  colic,  and 
in  enteritis  after  bloodletting, — ^the  opium  acting  as  a  sedative  in 
the  dose  of  two  or  three  grams,  and  the  same  amount  of  calomel 
associated  with  it,  then  operating  as  a  cathartic, — and  in  diarrhoea, 
dysentery,  &c.  As  a  cathartic,  calomel  is  often  employed  in  cases 
of  worms,  and  appears  to  act  not  simply  by  dislodging  the  parasites, 
but  by  proving,  in  some  measure,  anthelmintic. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  ordinary  dose  of  calomel  as  a  cathartic  is 
from  two  to  five  grains  ;  in  France  it  is  rarely  given  to  this  extent, 
whilst  in  this  country  the  average  dose  may  be  stated  at  from  five 
to  fifteen  grains.  As  already  remarked,  its  action  does  not  augment 
in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  dose.  On  the  contrary,  the  author  has 
instituted  numerous  experiments  in  public  practice,  and  has  found 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  five  grains  are  more  certain  in  their  opera- 
tion than  twenty.  In  all  cases,  when  it  does  not  act  upon  the 
bowels,  another  cathartic  should  be  administered,  as  its  retention 
may  induce  the  constitutional  effects  of  mercury.  Children  gene- 
rally require  almost  as  large  a  dose  as  adults,  a  child  of  two  years 
of  age  requiring  three  to  five  grains ; — ^their  intestinal  canals  not 
seeming  to  be  more  impressible  to  the  action  of  this  irritant  than 
those  of  adults. 

The  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  has  a  form  for  PIITLE  HYDRAR'- 
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fllRI  CHIO'BIDI  MITI8,  FtTls  of  mild  chloride  of  mercury,  in  which  the 
calomel  is  made  into  pills  of  one  grain  each  bv  means  of  gum  arable 
powder  and  syrup.  Calomel  pills  are  generally,  however,  made  ex- 
temporaneously with  the  same  excipients  or  with  confection  of  roses ; 
and  they  have  the  advantage,  that  they  separate  more  readily  in  the 
stomach ;  whilst  those  that  have  been  long  kept  in  the  shops  have 
been  known  to  pass  through  the  tract  of  me  intestines  unchanged. 

Mild  chloride  of  mercury  is  employed  in  the  formation  of  Hydrar- 
gyri  Oxidum  Nigrum,  and  it  is  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  Pilulce 
Catharticce  Compositce  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 

20.  VIUVLM  HYDRAR'GYRI.— MERCU^RIAL  PILLS. 

Mercurial  pills,  blue  pilU,  are  formed  by  rubbing  mercury  with 
confection  of  roses,  till  all  the  globules  disappear ;  then  adding  liquo* 
rice  powder,  and  beating.the  whole  into  a  mass.  In  the  Pharmaco- 
poeias of  London  and  the  United  States,  one  grain  of  mercury  is  con- 
tained in  three  of  the  mass, — blue  mass,  as  it  is  called  from  its  color. 
Even  at  the  present  day,  after  much  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  subject,  it  is  a  matter  of  dispute  as  to  what  is  the  condition  of  the 
mercury  contained  in  this  preparation,  as  well  as  in  others  where  it 
18  diviaed  by  friction  with  substances  not  apparently  adapted  for 
exerting  any  chemical  action  upon  it,  as  in  Unguentum  Hydrargyri, 
and  Hydrargyrum  cum  Oretd.  Many  distinguished  chemists  of  the 
day  are  disposed  to  regard  it  as  merely  in  a  state  of  mechanical 
division.  In  the  absence  of  chemical  proofs,  it  would  be  an  objec- 
tion to  this  view,  that  metallic  mercury  is  admitted  to  be  wholly 
without  action  on  the  living  economy.  It  has  been  found,  however, 
that  the  vapor  disengaged  from  mercury  at  atmospheric  tempera- 
tures contains  some  oxide ;  and  it  is  affirmed  by  a  distinguished 
pharmacological  writer,  Dr.  Christison,  that,  during  eight  years,  he 
had  examined  various  samples  of  Unguentum  Hydrargyri,  and  had 
never  failed  to  detect  a  sensible  proportion  of  oxide  in  it ;  and  "  al- 
though the  same  fact,"  he  adds,  "  has  not  yet  been  proved  of  the 
Sill  and  powders  of  mercury,  there  is  not  yet  any  conclusive  evi- 
ence  to  the  contrary."  Although,  therefore,  the  point  is  unsettled, 
it  may  be  esteemed  probable,  that  a  portion  at  least  of  the  divided 
mercury  in  Pilulce  Eydrargyri  has  undergone  oxidation.  It  was 
under  the  idea,  that  the  metal  is  in  the  state  of  protoxide,  that  Mr. 
Donovan  proposed,  that  the  protoxide  should  be  introduced  into  the 
materia  medica.  This  is  HYDBAR'GYBI  OX'IDEM  NIGRCM  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia of  the  United  States,  Suboxide,  Ash,  Gray,  or  Black  oxide  of 
mercury.  It  is  the  precipitate  thrown  down  from  mild  chloride  of 
mercury  by  means  of  potassa.  It  is  rarely,  however,  used  internally, 
and  owing  to  the  occasional  presence  of  the  peroxide  is  liable  to 
operate  harshly.  Under  another  head,  it  will  be  seen,  that  it  is  em- 
ployed externally  as  a  mercurial  revellent. 

When  Pilulse  Hydrargyri  are  given  as  a  cathartic,  the  dose  may 
be  five  grains  at  night,  followed  by  a  draught  of  senna  and  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  or  sulphate  of  magnesia  alone,  on  the  following  mom- 
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ing.  Of  itself,  it  will  rarely  act  satisfactorily  as  a  cathartic.  The 
practice  of  administering  it,  as  above  mentioned,  became  common 
and  empirical,  greatly  owing  to  the  frequent  recommendation  of  it 
by  the  late  Mr.  Abernethy  in  disorders  of  the  digestive  function  ; 
.and  the  author  has  seen  many  cases  in  which  mischief  was  produced 
thereby.  A  constant  repetition  of  such  agents  is,  indeed,  as  else- 
where remarked,  well  adapted  for  inducmg  all  the  characters 
of  bilious  affections,  which,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  are,  in  strict 
pathology,  derangements  of  the  stomach  and  intestines;  and  it  need 
scarcely  be  repeated,  that  too  frequent  a  repetition  of  cathartics  may 
give  rise  to  the  very  evils  for  the  fancied  removal  of  which  they  are 
administered. 

SALINE   CATHARTICS. 

As  the  saline  cathartics  act  much  alike,  they  may  be  classed  to- 
gether. They  are  generally  given  much  diluted  with  water.  When 
concentrated  they  would  seom,  according  to  Liebig,  to  have  a  phy- 
sical, as  well  as  a  dynamic  action.  They  extract  water  from  the 
coats  of  the  stomach  and  thence  create  thirst.  Part  of  the  solution 
becomes  diluted  in  this  way,  and  is  absorbed ;  but  the  greater  part 
passes  into  the  intestines,  dilutes  the  solid  matters,  and  acts  as  a  ca- 
thartic. Concentrated  saline  solutions,  as  before  remarked  fp.  94, 
and  p.  155),  produce  endosmose  of  serum,  and  M.  Poiseuille  found, 
after  the  use  of  saline  cathartics,  a  considerable  quantity  of  albumen 
in  the  evacuations. 

21.  MAGNE'SI^  SULPHAS.— SULPHATE  OF  MAGNE'SIA. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  the  common  Epsom  salts  or  Bitter  purg- 
ing salts.  It  is  a  constituent  of  sea-water,  and  of  many  mineral 
springs ;  is  found  in  some  soils,  at  times  efflorescing  in  capillary 
crystals;  and  in  this  country  is  met  with  abundantly  in  many  of  the 
caverns  on  the  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 

Formerly  Epsom  salts  were  prepared  exclusively  from  the  Epsom 
waters  by  evaporation  and  crystallization,  and  the  salt  is  still  pre- 
pared from  the  springs  of  Seidlitz  and  Seydschiitz.  In  Great  Britain 
it  is  made  either  from  Dolomite  or  Magnesian  limestone,  by  con- 
verting the  carbonate  of  magnesia  into  a  sulphate  ;  or  from  the  bit- 
tern left  after  the  preparation  of  common  salt,  from  which  it  is  ob- 
tained by  simple  evaporation  and  crystallization.  In  Baltimore,  it 
is  extensively  manumctured  from  magnesite — ^the  siliceous  hydrate 
of  magnesia,  which  abounds  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  citv.  It 
contains  less  lime  than  dolomite.  These  works  mainly  supply  the 
United  States.  Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  always  prepared  by  the 
manufacturing  chemist,  and  the  quantity  annually  consumed  in  the 
formation  of  magnesia,  and  as  a  therapeutical  agent,  is  enormous. 

As  met  with  in  the  shops,  it  is  sufficiently  pure  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses. It  is  in  small  acicular  crystals ;  but  by  solution,  and  recrys- 
tallization,  tolerably  large  rhombic  prisms,  often  truncated  on  the 
obtuse  edges,  and  terminated  by  two  or  four  converging  planes,  are 
obtained.  The  crystals  are  colorless,  transparent,  without  smell, 
but  of  a  bitter,  disagreeable  taste.    The  pure  sulphate  effloresces, 
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but,  owing  to  admixture  of  chloride  of  magnesium,  it  occasionally 
deliquesces.  It  dissolves  in  its  own  weight  of  water  at  60°  Fahr., 
and  three-fourths  of  its  weight  of  boiling  water.  It  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  possesses  the  characters  of  the  whole  class 
of  saline  cathartics,  acting  upon  the  entire  tract  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  and  increasing  the  secretion  from  the  lining  membrane,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  peristaltic  action,  so  that  the  evacuations  are 
numerous  and  watery.  The  great  objection  to  it  is  its  nauseous 
taste ;  yet  it  often  remains  on  the  stomach  when  other  cathartics 
would  be  rejected.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  a  mixture  of  the 
sulphate  of  magnesia  and  the  carbonate  as  in  the  following  form : — 
Magnes.  sulphat.  Jvj ;  Magnes.  carbonat.  5ij  ;  Aquce  menthce  piperit. 
f^iiss.  M.    JDose,  one  hal:^  to  be  repeated  if  necessary. 

Alone  or  associated  with  infusion  of  senna,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
common  cathartics,  both  with  the  professional  and  the  unprofes- 
sional. Like  all  the  saline  cathartics  (as  elsewhere  remarked),  it 
operates  best  when  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water.  The  ordi- 
nary dose  is  one  ounce ;  but  in  cases  of  constipation  it  is  best  to  ad- 
minister a  small  quantity — as  a  drachm — every  morning  until  the 
sensibility  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  developed  to  the  necessary 
degree,  which  it  generally  is  sooner  or  later.  The  addition  of  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  or  of  elixir  of  vitriol,  so  as  to  form  a  supersulphate  of 
magnesia,  adapts  it  as  an  excellent  laxative  and  local  stimulant  in 
cases  of  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  and  intestines.  In  the  dose  of 
an  ounce  or  two,  it  is  prescribed  as  an  adjunct  to  cathartic  enemata. 
Moxon's  aperient  effervescing  Magnesia  contains  tartrate  of 
magnesia  in  an  effervescent  form  with  tartrate  of  soda  and  potassa, 
and  sulphate  of  magnesia.  It  is  used  in  indigestion,  heartburn,  &c. 
Mr.  Durand,  of  Philadelphia,  imitates  it  as  follows  :  Take  of  Car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  one  part ;  Sulphate  of  magnesia,  Bicarbonate  of 
sodckf  Tartrate  of  soda  and  potassa,  Tartaric  acid,  each  two  parts.  The 
ingredients  are  dried,  reduced  to  powder,  and  mixed.  The  com- 
pound is  then  enclosed  in  perfectly  dry  bottles,  and  sealed  over.  The 
dose  is  a  teaspoonful  in  half  a  tumblerful  of  water,  drunk  in  e  state 
of  effervescence. 

CHLORtDB  OF  MaGNE'SIUM,  OR  MURIATE  OF  MaGNBSIA. — MaGNB'SII 

chlo'ridum,  Magne'sl®  mu'rias,  has  been  recommended  as  a  saline 
cathartic  by  M,  Lebert,  of  Paris.  It  is  said  to  exert  no  injurious  ef- 
fect on  the  stomach ;  and  to  produce  less  inconvenience  than  most 
other  cathartics.  Its  purgative  action  is  said  to  be  followed  by  im- 
provement of  the  appetite.  The  mean  dose  for  an  adult  is  an  ounce ; 
and  half  that  quantity  for  one  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age. 

22.  MAGNE'SLE  CITRAS.— citrate  op  MAGNE'SIA. 

This  salt  is  an  agreeable  saline  cathartic,  which  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  materia  medica  within  the  last  few  years.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  saturating  a  solution  of  citric  acid  either  with  magnesia  or 
carbonate  of  magnesia.    Dr.  Pereira  has  found,  that  a  scruple  of  the 
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crystallized  acid  of  commerce  saturates  about  fourteen  grains  of 
either  light  or  heavy  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

Neutral  citrate  of  magnesia,  prepared  either  in  this  way,  or  by 
double  decomposition  from  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  citrate  of  soda, 
is  a  white  pulverulent  insipid  salt,  soft  to  the  touch,  heavier  than 
magnesia,  and  soluble  in  water  by  the  aid  of  a  slight  excess  of  acid. 
The  solution  has  an  acidulous  taste  without  anything  disagreeable. 
It  is  a  mild  and  agreeable  aperient  in  the  dose  of  two  or  three 
drachms.  The  dose  as  a  pur^tive  is  one  ounce.  The  most  agree- 
able mode  of  administration  is  in  solution  in  water  acidulated  with 
citric  acid,  and  flavored  with  syrup  of  lemon  or  orange  peel,  and  it 
may  be  taken  either  in  the  still  or  in  the  effervescing  state.  Four 
drachms  of  crystallized  citric  acid,  and  three  and  a  half  drachms  of 
common  carbonate  of  magnesia,  dissolved  in  a  suflSicient  quantity  of 
water,  yield  rather  more  than  an  ounce  of  the  solid  citrate  ;  so  that 
if  to  these  ingredients  either  of  the  syrups  mentioned  above  be  added, 
with  the  carbonated  or  mineral  water  of  the  shops  in  the  quantity  of 
half  a  pint,  an  agreeable  preparation  is  the  result,  which  generally 
operates  kindly. 

Different  formulse  for  its  exhibition  are  given  by  MM.  Rog^  Dela- 
barre,  Duclou,  Garot,  V.  Garnier,  Maury,  Cadet  Q-assicourt,  and 
others ;  but  the  eftervescent  solution,  prepared  as  above,  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  satisfactory.  Dr.  Pereira  has  proposed  the  following: 
Liquor  uaqjue'sim  oitra'tis. — Solution  op  citratb  op  Magnesia, 
Magnesian  lemonade;  {Acid,  citric,  ^qq;  Magnes.  carbonat.  9j ;  Syrup, 
aurant.  f  5ij  ;  Aqtice  destillat.  f  3ij.)  These  proportions  of  acid  and 
magnesia  are  equal  to  about  44^  grains  of  crystallized  citrate  of 
magnesia,  and  a  slight  excess  of  acid. 

Liquor  magnb'si^  citra'tis  eppbrvbs'cbns. — ^Efpervescing  solu- 
tion OP  Citrate  op  Magnesia,  Effervescing  magnesian  lemonade. 
{Acid,  citric.  Sss;  Aq.  destillat.  f3j;  Sprup.  aurant.  f5ij.  M.)  To  be 
taken  with  f  3x  of  Dinneford's  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  magnesia 
in  a  state  of  effervescence. 

The  last  edition  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  (1851)  has  in- 
troduced a  process  for  the 

LlftUOB  MAGNE'SIiE  CITRA'TIS,  SOLUTION  OF  CITRATE  OF  MAGNESIA.— Take  of 
Carbonate  of  magnesia  3  v ;  Citric  acid  Sviiss ;  Syrup  of  citric  acid  gij  ; 
Water  a  sufficient  quantity.  Dissolve  the  citric  acid  in  four  fluid- 
ounces  of  water;  and  add  to  the  solution  four  drachms  of  the  carbo- 
nate of  magnesia  previously  rubbed  with  three  fluidounces  of  water. 
When  the  reaction  has  ceased,  filter  the  solution  into  a  strong  glass 
bottle,  of  the  capacity  of  twelve  fluidounces,  into  which  the  syrup  of 
citric  acid  has  been  previously  introduced.  Rub  the  remaining  car- 
bonate of  magnesia  with  two  fluidounces  of  water,  and  pour  the 
mixture  into  the  bottle,  which  must  then  be  tightly  corked,  and 
secured  with  twine.  Lastly,  shake  the  mixture  occasionally,  until 
it  becomes  transparent. 

This  is  an  extemporaneous  prescription  ;  the  whole  of  it  forming 
but  one  cathartic  dose.   It  does  not  bear  keeping ;  a  white  crystalline 
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precipitate  being  deposited,  which  was  found  by  Mr.  Procter,  to  con- 
sist of  one  equivalent  of  citric  acid,  three  of  maffnesia,  and  fourteen 
of  water.  It  is  a  solution  of  an  acid  citrate  of  magnesia,  impreg- 
nated with  carbonic  acid,  disengaged  from  the  addition  of  the  last 
portion  of  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  to  the  acid  citrate  in  the  bottle, 
and  sweetened  with  svrup. 

Owing  to  its  agreeable  taste,  this  solution  is  much  employed.  The 
author  has  usually  found  half  the  quantity  act  as  a  laxative,  and, 
should  this  not  be  sufficient,  it  may  be  repeated.  Its  operation  is, 
however,  at  times  unsatisfactory,  owing  to  the  flatulence,  and  small 
watery  evacuations  it  occasions. 

28.  SODiE  SULPHAS.— SULPHATE  OP  SODA. 

Sulphate  of  soday  commonly  called  Glauber's  salts j  is  contained  in 
many  mineral  springs,  and  is  produced  artificially  in  several  chemical 
processes.  It  is  rarely,  or  never  prepared  by  the  apothecary,  being 
manufactured  on  a  very  extensive  scale  by  the  wholesale  chemist. 
It  is  made  from  the  salt  remaining  after  the  preparation  of  chloro- 
hydric  or  muriatic  acid ;  which  is  sulphate  of  soda,  usually  with  the 
addition  of  free  sulphuric  acid.  To  neutralize  this,  the  London 
College  directs  carbonate  of  soda ;  the  Edinburgh  College  carbonate 
of  lime.  The  latter  is  more  economical.  It  would  appear,  too,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  enormous  consumption  of  sulphate  of  soda  in 
the  manufacture  of  carbonate  of  soda,  the  sulphate  is  sometimes 
made  directly  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  to  chloride  of  sodium. 
In  some  of  the  Northern  States,  particularly  in  Massachusetts,  a 
portion  of  Glauber's  salt  is  procured  from  sea- water  in  the  winter 
season.  During  the  prevalence  of  very  cold  weather,  sulphate  of 
soda,  being  the  least  soluble  salt  that  can  be  formed  of  the  acids  and 
bases  present,  separates  in  the  form  of  crystals.    (Wood  and  Bache.) 

Sulphate  of  soda  is  in  colorless  crystals,  having  the  same  crystal- 
line form  as  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  which  it  re- 
sembles in  general  appearance.  It  rapidly  effloresces  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  ultimately  falls  into  a  white  powder.  It  dissolves  in 
three  parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  in  one  part  at  212° ;  and  is  insoluble 
in  alcohol.  Its  taste  is  cooling,  but  bitter  and  very  nauseous,  which 
is  the  great  objection  to  it  as  an  internal  medicine.  Owing  to  its 
cheapness,  it  is  not  subject  to  adulteration,  and  as  met  with  in  the 
shops  is  adapted  for  all  therapeutical  purposes. 

In  its  medical  properties  it  is  similar  to  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
which  has  now  taken  its  place.  When  the  author  was  a  pupil,  the 
sulphate  of  soda,  being  somewhat  cheaper  than  the  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, was  the  common  purgative  with  the  people ;  whilst  the  latter, 
being  somewhat  less  disagreeable,  was  used  by  the  better  classes. 
An  ordinary  '  dose  of  salts'  is  one  ounce :  this  may  be  taken  dissolved 
in  water,  to  which  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  bitartrate  of  potassa, 
or  lemon-juice  has  been  added ;  or  in  mint  water,  which  masks,  in 
some  degree,  its  disagreeable  taste. 

If  in  an  effloresced  state,  or  dried  so  that  its  water  of  crystalliza* 
lion  is  expelled,  half  the  quantity  will  be  a  sufficient  dose. 
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24.  80DM  ET  POTAS'SiE  TARTRAS.— TARTRATE  OP  POTAS'SA  AND  SODA. 

This  salt,  formerly  called  Seignettes  salt,  Sel  de  Seignette^  and  still 
not  unfrequently  termed  Bochelle  salty  is  made  by  neutralizing  bitar- 
trate  of  potassa  with  carbonate  of  soda, — ^the  excess  of  acid  in  the  bi- 
tartrate  being  saturated  by  the  soda  of  the  carbonate,  whilst  the 
carbonic  acid  is  disengaged.  It  is  in  colorless,  transparent  crystals, 
which  are  prisms  or  halves  of  prisms,  presenting  six,  eight,  or  ten 
sides,  and  the  primitive  form  of  which  is  the  right  rhombic  prism. 
It  effloresces  slightly  in  dry  air,  and  is  wholly  and  readily  dissolved 
in  five  parts  of  boiling  water.  Its  taste  is  saline  and  slightly  bitter. 
It  is  not  liable  to  adulteration. 

Tartrate  of  potassa  and  soda  is  a  mild  refrigerant  cathartic, — less 
disagreeable  to  the  taste  than  the  neutral  salts  generally  employed. 
It  is  a  constituent  of  Seidlitz  pozvders — so  called — which  consist  of  a 
mixture  of  two  drachms  of  this  salt,  and  two  scruples  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  put  up  in  a  white  paper ;  and  of  thirty-five  grains  of  tartaric 
acid  in  a  blue  paper.  These  are  dissolved  separately  in  water,  and 
taken  in  the  state  of  eflfervescence.     The  dose  is  from  5ss  to  5J. 

25.  SOD^  PHOSPHAS.— PHOSPHATE  OF  SODA. 

This  salt,  sometimes  called  tasteless  purging  salt,  is  prepared  from 
bone  earth.  A  formula  is  given  in  the  Pharmacopceia  of  the  United 
States.  In  this,  sulphuric  acid  is  made  to  act  upon  bone  ash,  which 
consists  of  phosphate  of  lime  united  with  some  carbonate.  In  this 
manner,  sulphate  and  superphosphate  of  lime  result ;  the  latter  of 
which  remains  in  solution, — the  former  being  mainly  precipitated. 
Carbonate  of  soda  is  then  added ;  carbonate  of  lime  is  precipitated, 
and  carbonic  acid  disengaged.  The  formation  of  crystals  of  phos- 
phate of  soda  is  promoted  by  a  slis^ht  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

Phosphate  of  soda  is  in  colorless  transparent  crystals,  which 
speedily  effloresce  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  are  in  oblique  rhombic 

Erisms.  It  has  a  mild  saline  taste,  resembling  that  of  common  salt ; 
as  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  yields  a  yellow  precipitate  with  nitrate 
of  silver,  which  is  soluble  both  in  nitric  acid  and  ammonia.  It  dis- 
solves in  four  times  its  weight  of  cold  water,  and  twice  its  weight  of 
hot ;  and  is  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

It  possesses  the  same  virtues  as  the  other  saline  cathartics,  with 
this  advantage,  that  its  taste  is  far  more  agreeable.  It  may  be  given 
in  soup  or  gruel,  to  which  it  communicates  a  taste  like  that  of  com- 
mon salt.  It  mavbe  administered  to  children  more  easily  than  any- 
other  cathartic  of  the  class.  By  those  who  have  considered  it  desi- 
rable to  restore  to  the  blood  the  saline  matter,  whi(5h  it  may  have 
lost  in  spasmodic  cholera,  the  phosphate  of  soda  has  been  ofteu 
selected  as  the  saline  agent. 

The  dose,  as  a  cathartic,  is  from  gj  to  5y« 

Phosphate  of  soda  is  used  in  the  preparation  of /em  phosphas  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 

26.  POTAS'SiE  TARTRAS.— TARTRATE  OP  POTASSA. 

Tartrate  of  potassa^  soluble  tartar,  is  made  by  neutralizing  the  ex- 
cess of  acid  in  the  bitartrate  of  potassa  by  the  addition  of  a  boiling- 
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solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa.  The  tartaric  acid  unites  with  the 
potassa,  and  the  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged^  after  which  some  in- 
soluble tartrate  of  lime  is  separated  by  nitration ;  and  the  liquor  is 
evaporated  so  that  the  tartrate  may  crystallize  on  cooling. 

W  hen  properly  prepared,  it  is  in  white  crystals,  which  are  some- 
what deliquescent,  or  become  moist  in  damp  air;  and  are  entirely 
soluble  in  their  own  weight  of  water.  Its  taste  is  saline,  and  some- 
what bitter :  most  commonly,  it  is  in  a  granular  state,  owing  to  the 
solution  having  been  evaporated  to  dryness. 

Tartrate  of  potassa  is  a  mild  cathartic ;  but  is  rarely  given  alone. 
It  is  sometimes  added  to  other  cathartics,  as  to  infusion  of  senna, 
the  griping  effects  of  which  it  is  said  to  correct  like  saline  cathartics 
in  general.  It  is  occasionally  administered  as  a  refrigerant  laxative 
in  febrile  affections.  The  dose,  as  a  laxative,  is  a  dnw^hm  or  two ; 
as  a  purgative,  Jss  to  3j. 

27.  POTAS'SJE  BITAR'TRAS— BITAR^TRATE  OF  POTAS^SA. 

Bitartrate  of  potassa,  supertartrate  or  acid  tartrate  of  potassa,  acidu- 
hyus  tartrate  of  potassa  or  cream  of  tartar,  is  crude  tartar,  argol  or  im- 
pure  supertartrate  of  potassa  purified.  Tartar  exists  in  grape  juice, 
Dut  as  it  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  it  is  deposited 
when  alcohol  is  produced,  and  forms  an  incrustation  on  the  sides  of 
wine  casks.  This  is  purified  on  a  large  scale,  in  France,  by  solu- 
tion and  crystallization ;  and  it  is  from  that  country  we  receive  it. 
The  purest  salt  is  obtained,  according  to  Dr.  Christison,  by  dissolv- 
ing that  which  has  been  purified,  gradually  evaporating  the  solution, 
and  removing  the  crust  of  bitartrate  which  forms  on  the  surface,  and 
which  has  given  the  name  cream  of  tartar  to  the  salt. 

As  met  with  in  the  shops,  it  has  either  the  form  of  white  crystal- 
line crusts,  which  are  gritty  under  the  teeth ;  or,  what  is  more  com- 
mon, of  a  fine  white  powder.  It  is  devoid  of  smell,  but  has  an  acidu- 
lous and  not  disagreeable  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  90  parts,  according 
to  some — 60  according  to  others — of  cold  water;  and  in  about  15 
of  boiling  water ;  and  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  liable  to  be 
adulterated  by  white  mineral  and  other  powders  ;  and  usually  con- 
tains from  2  to  5  per  cent,  of  tartrate  of  lime,  which  does  not,  how- 
ever, interfere  much  with  it  in  a  medical  point  of  view.  When  pure, 
it  is  wholly  soluble  in  boiling  water;  and  if  impure,  the  extraneous 
matters  remain  undissolved.  Should  it  be  adulterated  by  either 
alum  or  bisulphate  of  potassa,  the  fraud  will  be  detected  by  chloride 
of  barium,  which  throws  down  white  sulphate  of  baryta,  insoluble 
in  nitric  acid. 

In  small  doses,  bitartrate  of  potassa  is  a  gentle  laxative ;  and  asso- 
ciated with  sulphur,  is  a  common  domestic  remedy  for  preserving 
the  health  of  children  in  spring  and  autumn.  In  larger  doses,  it  acts 
more  powerfully,  and  is  often  given  along  with  jalap,  senna,  and 
other  cathartics  to  exert  a  hydragogue  effect.  When  prescribed  as 
an  aperient,  it  may  be  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm  or  two  ;  as  a  h^^dra- 
gogue  cathartic,  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce.  Molasses  is  as 
good  a  vehicle  as  any.  When  associated  with  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
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its  acidity  masks  the  disagreeable  taste  of  the  latter;  and  a  solution, 
formed  of  the  two,  makes  an  excellent  aperient  in  habitual  consti- 
pation.   (See  page  157.) 

Bitartrate  of  potassa  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  acidum  tar^ 
taricumj  antimonii  et  potassce  tartraa^  ferri  et  potassce  tartras,  pota%Bce 
tartras,  pulvis  jalapce  compontus,  and  nodce  et  potassce  tartras^  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 

28.  POTASS^  SULPHAS.-^ULPHATB  OP  POTAS'SA. 

Sulphate  of  potassa — of  old,  sal  polychrest  or  salt  of  many  virtues 
— is  found  in  both  kingdoms  of  nature;  but  that  which  is  used  as  a 
medicine  is  prepared  artificially.  It  is  made  on  the  large  scale  from 
the  salt,  which  remains  after  the  distillation  of  nitric  acid  from  nitrate 
of  potassa.  This  has  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  may  be  neu- 
tralized, as  directed  by  the  Dublin  College,  by  carbonate  of  potassa. 
The  London  College  ignites  the  salt  in  a  crucible,  until  the  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid  is  entirely  expelled;  whilst  the  Edinburgh  College 
neutralizes  it  with  carbonate  of  lime.  Both  these  processes  are  more 
economical  than  that  of  the  Dublin  College. 

As  we  meet  with  it,  sulphate  of  potassa  has  usually  the  shape  of 
single  or  double  six-sided  pyramids.  The  crystals  are  of  a  white 
color,  very  hard  and  permanent  in  the  air ;  devoid  of  smell,  and  of 
a  bitter  saline  taste.  They  require  sixteen  times  their  weight  of 
water  at  60°  to  dissolve  them,  and  five  times  their  weight  of  boiling 
water ;  and  are  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

It  is  a  mild  cathartic,  operating  without  any  unpleasant  concomi- 
tants ;  but  is  rarely  employed.  As  a  laxative,  it  might  be  given  in 
the  dose  of  20  or  30  grains ;  as  a  purge,  in  doses  of  4  or  5  dra<;hm8. 
It  is  sometimes,  but  not  often,  combined  with  rhubarb,  in  dyspeptic 
cases;  and  in  gastro  intestinal  afifections  of  children,  which  are  ac- 
companied with  constipation. 

It  enters  into  the  composition  of  pulvis  ipecacuanhce  compositus  or 
Dover* s  powder^  not  on  account  of  its  medical  virtues,  but  because  by 
reason  of  its  hardness  it  facilitates  the  division  of  the  opium  in  the 
process  of  grinding  or  pounding. 

Cases  have  been  published,  in  which  large  doses  of  the  salt — an 
ounce  and  upwards — ^given  as  a  cathartic,  have  proved  fatal.  It 
would  seem  that  it  is  constantly  employed  in  France  as  a  domestic 
remedy  by  nurses,  to  diminish  or  stop  the  flow  of  milk  in  puerperal 
females ;  and  it  is  supposed,  both  in  that  country  and  in  England, 
to  have  the  power  of  inducing  abortion.  It  is  very  diflicult  to  pul- 
verize ;  and  a  portion  of  its  irritating  properties  may  be  dependent 
upon  mechanical  excitation  of  the  mucous  surfaces  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact. 

PoTAs's^  bisul'phas,  Bisulph^ate  or  super sulph' ate  ofpotas'sa^  is  offi- 
cinal in  the  British  Pharmacopoeias.  The  London  and  Edinburgh 
Colleges  direct  it  to  be  made  bv  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  a  solution 
of  the  salt  that  remains  after  the  distiUation  of  nitric  acid.  It  is  a 
white  salt ;  has  a  very  acid  taste  and  reaction,  and  is  soluble  in  twice 
its  weight  of  water  at  60°. 
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It  may  be  given  in  the  same  cases  as  sulphate  of  magnesia  with 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  Like  sulphate  of  potassa  it  is  laxative,  and 
has  the  advantage  of  being  more  soluble ;  but  cannot  always  be  sub- 
stituted for  it.  In  cases  of  want  of  tone  of  the  digestive  organs,  ac- 
companied by  diminished  secretion  of  acid,  the  acid  acts  beneficially 
as  a  tonic ;  and  in  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels,  good  may  result 
from  the  local  astringent  influence  of  the  acid  on  the  vessels  con- 
cerned, whilst  the  salt  may  carry  off  the  blood  that  has  been  effused. 
It  is  not,  however,  much  prescribed  at  the  present  day,  and  perhaps 
not  at  all  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

29.  POTAS'S^  ACE'TAS.— ACETATE  OF  POTAS'SA. 

This  salt  may  be  formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  acetic  acid  and 
carbonate  of  potassa  ;  evaporating  and  crystallizing.  The  acid  unites 
with  the  potassa  of  the  carbonate ;  and  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged. 

As  met  with  in  the  shops,  it  haa  a  white,  foliaceous,  satiny  appear- 
ance; is  soapy  to  the  feel;  inodorous,  and  has  a  strong,  saline,  warm, 
and  rather  acrid  taste.  It  is  extremely  deliquescent,  and  therefore 
requires  to  be  excluded  carefully  from  the  air.  At  60^  Fahr.,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Pereira,  100  parts  dissolve  in  102  of  water.  It  is  very 
soluble  likewise  in  alcohol.  When  pure,  it  is  perfectly  neutral,  and 
does  not  change  the  color  of  litmus  or  turmeric.  It  is  rarely  adulte- 
rated, and  never  perhaps  so  as  to  interfere  with  its  medicinal  use.  The 
Pharmacopoeias  of  London  and  the  United  States  lay  down  certain 
tests  of  its  purity ;  but  the  Edinburgh  considers  them  unnecessary. 

Acetate  of  potassa  is  a  mild  cathartic ;  but  it  has  been  more  cele- 
brated as  a  diuretic,  whence  its  old  name,  sal  diureticits.  Owing  to 
its  affecting  both  the  intestines  and  kidneys,  it  has  been  prescribed 
as  a  cathartic  and  diuretic  in  dropsy.  To  produce  the  former  effect, 
it  should  be  given  in  the  dose  of  3ij  to  3iij. 

80.  SO'DII  CHLO'RIDUM.— CHLORIDE  OF  SO'DIUM. 

Muriate  of  soda^  common  salt^  is  extensively  met  with  in  the  inor- 
ganic kingdom,  and  in  both  plants  and  animals.  Its  source,  how- 
ever, as  an  article  of  commerce,  is  in  the  water  of  salt  springs,  and 
in  that  of  the  sea.  It  occurs,  too,  in  mines  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  In  this  country,  the  chief  saline  springs  are  in  New  York 
and  Virginia, — ^the  salt  works  at  Kanawha,  in  the  latter  State,  being 
estimated  to  have  yielded  two  million  bushels  of  salt  in  the  year 
1835.     (Wood  and  Bache.) 

Salt,  dug  from  the  earth,  is  sold  in  the  crude  state  under  the  name 
of  rock  saU.  It  is  purified  by  solution,  and  crystallization.  From 
sea-water  it  is  made  in  the  same  manner,  the  evaporation  being  either 
accomplished  spontaneously,  or  bv  heat.  Sea-water  contains  about 
2-26  per  cent,  of  it.  The  salt,  which  is  obtained  spontaneously,  is 
ba^  salt:  it  is  in  large  grains.  The  ordinary  salt  is  procured  by  arti- 
ficial evaporation.  It  is  in  small,  white,  irregular  grains;  and  is  the 
form  in  common  use.  Basket  salt  is  common  salt  dissolved  and  re- 
crystallized  ;  and  is  so  called  from  being  often  sold  in  baskets.  This 
and  the  bay  salt  are  the  best  qualities. 
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The  crystals  of  common  salt  are  white  cubes;  and,  when  pure,  it 
undergoes  no  change  in  the  air :  as,  however,  it  generally  contains 
more  or  less  chloride  of  magnesium,  it  is  slightly  deliquescent.  At 
60°,  it  requires  about  two  and  a  half  times  its  weight  of  water  to  dis- 
solve it;  and  is  scarcely  more  soluble  in  boiling  water  than  in  cold. 
It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  rectified  spirit ;  and  scarcely  at  all  so  in 
absolute  alcohol. 

Chloride  of  sodium  is  rarely  given  as  a  cathartic,  although  in  large 
doses  it  acts  not  only  as  such,  but  as  an  emetic.  It  prcM)ably  aids 
the  action  of  other  cathartic  substances  contained  in  mineral  waters. 
It  is  a  very  common  addition  to  cathartic  enemata.  As  a  cathartic, 
it  operates  in  the  dose  of  Sss  to  gij.  To  clysters  it  is  generally  added 
in  the  quantity  of  a  tablespoonful  or  two. 

According  to  Sir  George  Lefevre,  in  the  form  of  brine  in  which 
cucumbers  are  preserved,  it  is  a  popular  aperient  in  Eussia.  A  small 
watery,  seedy  cucumber  is  preserved  in  salt  and  water,  to  which  a 
very  small  proportion  of  vinegar,  and  some  leaves  of  the  black  cur- 
rant tree,  are  added.  Thousands  of  barrels  are  so  prepared  annually ; 
and  serve  as  salad  for  rich  and  poor,  during  winter.  The  liquor, 
impregnated  with  the  rind  of  the  cucumber  and  the  leaves  of  the 
black  currant  tree,  is  drunk  in  doses  of  a  tumblerful,  and  seldom 
fails  to  produce  the  desired  efiect. 

Chloride  of  sodium  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  Hydrargyri  Ohio- 
ridum  corrosivum,  and  Hydrargyri  Ohloridum  mite^  of  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia of  the  United  States. 

81.  ALU'MEN.— ALUM. 

Although  alum  is,  in  small  doses,  an  astringent,  and  is  therefore 
described  under  the  head  of  Astringents  in  this  work,  it  is,  in  large 
doses,  as  has  been  shown  (page  130),  emetic ;  and,  in  addition,  it 
induces  griping,  purging,  and  even  inflammation  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  alimentary  canal.  In  Colica  Pictonum,  it  is  said  to 
have  been  more  successful  than  any  other  remedj ;  allaying  vomit- 
ing, flatulence,  pain,  and  opening  the  bowels  with  more  certainty 
than  any  other  agent,  and  ofken  wnen  other  powerful  remedies  have 
failed.  The  dose  is  from  9j  to  3ij,  dissolved  in  some  mucilaginous 
liquid,  as  gum  water,  or  flax-seed  tea,  every  three  or  four  hours.  Dr. 
Copland  associates  opium  and  camphor  with  it.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  found  successful  in  other  forms  of  colic,  unaccompanied  by 
constipation. 

AHI'MEN  EXSICCA'TM,  DRIED  ALUM,  has  been  given  for  the  same  purpose. 
Dose,  five  to  ten  grains  or  more. 

82.  MANGANE'SII  SULPHAS— SULPHATE  OP  MANGANESE. 

This  beautiful  rose-colored  and  very  soluble  salt,  which  is  isomor- 
phous  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  for 
the  use  of  the  dyer.  It  has  been  recommended  as  a  cholagogue 
cathartic.    K  a  drachm,  Mr.  A.  Ure  says,  be  dissolved  in  about  half 
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a  pint  of  water,  and  swallowed  before  breakfast,  it  will  generally 
occasion,  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour  or  so,  one  or  more  liquid  stools. 
Infusion  of  senna  forms  a  good  adjunct  in  special  cases.  More  re- 
cently. Dr.  Qoolden  has  confirmed  the  observations  of  Mr.  TJre.  In 
one  case,  the  immediate  effects  of  the  salt  were  clearly  marked  in 
producing  a  copious  flow  of  bile,  which  calomel  had  failed  to  do. 


m.  Drastic  Oathartici. 
83.  JALATA.— JALAP. 

Jalap  root,  the  botanical  origin  of  which  was  long  uncertain,  is 
now  referred  to  Ipomcea  jalapa  or  Ipomcea  purga ;  Sex.  Syst.  Pen- 
tandria  Monogynia;  Nat.  Ord. 
Convolvulacese ;  a  plant  which 
grows  on  the  mountainous  land 
around  Chicanquiaco,  not  far  from 
Xalapa  or  Jalapa,  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Andes,  at  an  elevation 
of  about  6000  feet.  Xalapa  is  the 
only  market  for  the  drug,  whence 
it  is  exported  through  Vera  Cruz. 
According  to  Mr.  McCuUoch,  the 
entries  or  jalap  into  England  for 
home  consumption,  amounted  at 
an  average,  in  1831  and  1832,  to 
47,816  pounds  a  year. 

The  root  of  commerce  is  in  round- 
ish or  pyriform  masses,  rarely  ex- 
ceeding a  pound  in  weight,  and 
varying  in  size  from  that  of  the  fist 
to  that  of  a  hat.  The  tubers  are 
often,  however,  cut  into  pieces  or 
sliced.  They  are  of  a  dark-brown 
color;  rough  and  vmnkled  exter- 
nally; heavy,  hard,  andpulverizable 
with  difficulty ;  and — when  broken 
^-of  a  grayish  color,  with  concentric  darker  circles,  in  which  the 
matter  is  denser  and  harder. 

Jalap  is  liable  to  be  worm-eaten,  but  it  has  been  found  that  the 
insect  eats  only  the  amylaceous  portion,  so  that  what  remains  is 
stronger,  weight  for  weight,  than  that  which  had  not  been  touched 
by  it.  The  powder,  in  which  state  it  is  generally  seen  in  the  shops, 
is  of  a  pale  grayish-brown  color,  and  a  very  disagreeable  taste. 

The  active  properties  appear  to  reside  in  a  resinous  substance, 
which  exists  in  the  proportion  of  from  9  to  13*5  per  cent. ;  hence 
water  takes  up  from  it  chiefly  amylaceous  and  mucilaginous  extrac- 
tive matter,  and  little  of  the  cathartic  principle,  whilst  alcohol  dis- 
solves the  resin. 

A  light  or  fusiform  Jalap,  called  in  Mexico  male  jalap,  and  said 
to  be  the  produce  of  Ipomcea  Orizaherms,  is  sometimes  imported  into 
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this  country,  mixed  with  the  true  jalap, — or  alone, — and  sold  for 
the  latter.  The  genuine  drug  may  be  known  by  the  characters 
above  described :  whenever  it  is  light,  of  a  whitish  color  externally, 
of  a  dull  fracture,  and  spongy  or  friable,  it  ought  to  be  rejected. 
(Wood  and  Bache.) 

From  July^  1848,  to  April,  1849,  inclusive.  Dr.  Bailev,  inspector 
of  drugs  at  the  port  of  New  York,  rejected  3756  lbs.  oi  jalap  from 
Tampico ;  5217  lbs.  from  Vera  Cruz ;  and  3550  lbs.  from  Havana. 

Jalap  is  one  of  our  most  common  and  effective  cathartics.  It  is 
said  to  have  proved  fatal  by  the  violent  inflammation  it  induced  in 
the  gastro-enteric  mucous  membrane ;  but  the  author  has  never  met 
with  such  a  case.  It  augments  the  secretion  from  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  bowels,  and,  at  the  same  time,  greatly  increases  the 
peristaltic  action ;  to  a  less  extent,  however,  than  gamboge.  It  is 
given  in  the  same  cases  alone,  or  associated  with  other  articles  where, 
it  is  desirable  to  exert  a  considerable  revellent  and  depletive  action 
on  the  intestinal  canal,  as  in  dropsy,  encephalic  affections,  &c. 
Whenever,  indeed,  a  brisk  cathartic  is  needed,  jalap  fulfils  the  indi- 
cation. It  is  apt  to  excite  nausea  or  tormina ;  and  hence  a  corrigent, 
as  ffinger  or  some  other  excitant,  is  generally  added  to  it;  or  another 
cathartic,  which  may  modify  its  operation.  Jalap,  associated  with 
mild  chloride  of  mercury,  is  one  of  the  most  common  cathartics ; — 
(Jalap,  pulv.  gr.  xv;  Hydrarg.  chhrid.  mit.;  Zingib.  pulv.  aa  gr.  v. — 
M.)  The  dose  of  powdered  jalap  is  from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains. 
Its  special  aflinity  for  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels  is  ex- 
hibited by  the  fact,  that  it  purges  when  applied  to  a  wound.  To 
children,  it  is  sometimes  given  in  cakes  of  gingerbread,  the  jalap 
being  incorporated  with  the  paste. 

PUIVIS  nwm  C0MP0S;ITUS,  compound  powder  of  JAIAP.— (JiiZop.  pulv.  Sj ; 
Potass,  bitart.  pulv.  5ij.)  The  dose  of  this  powder — ^whicn  is  a  com- 
mon hjdragogue  cathartic  prescribed  in  dropsy,  and  used  whenever 
an  active  cathartic  is  demanded — is  from  9j  to  5j. 

TINCWRA  JAlA'PiE,  TINCTURB  OF  IkllS.— (Jalap,  pulv.  gviij  ;  Alcohol 
dilut.  Oij.  Prepared  either  by  maceration,  or  by  the  process  of  dis- 
placement.) This  is  not  often  prescribed  alone.  It  is  usually  added 
to  cathartic  mixtures  to  quicken  their  operation.  As  a  purgative, 
it  acts  in  the  dose  of  f5ij  to  fgss. 

EXTRAC'TUM  JAIA'PJI,  EXTRACT  OF  JAlAP.—( JaZop.  in  pulv.  crass.  ^ ;  Al- 
eoholy  Oiv  ;  Aquoe  q.  s. — made  into  an  extract  by  the  process  of  dis- 
placement.) The  extract  may  be  given  in  doses  of  ten  grains  as  a 
cathartic ;  but  it  is  rarely  used  alone.  It  is  an  ingredient  of  the  Pi- 
lulce  catharticce  compoaitce. 

Jalap-root  is  one  of  the  bases  of  Tinctura  Sennce  et  Jalapce  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 

84.  COLOCYN'THIS.— COL'OCYNTH. 

Colocynth  of  the  shops  is  the  fruit  of  Oticumis  Ooloct/nthis  or  bitter 
cucumber;  Sex.  Syst.  Monoecia  Syngenesia;  Nat,  Ord,  Cucurbita- 
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cesB ;  deprived  of  its  rind.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  Coromandel, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Syria,  Nubia,  Egypt,  Turkey,  and  the  Islands 
of  the  Grecian  Archipelago  ;  and  is  cultivated  in  Spain,  whence  it 
is  imported,  as  well  as  from  the  Levant,  Mogadore,  ic.  The  quan- 
tity on  which  duty  was  paid  in  England,  in  the  year  1839,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Pereira,  was  10,417  lbs. 

The  fruit,  commonly  called  Coloquintida^  litter  apple^  is  gathered  in 
autumn,  when  it  begins  to  assume  a  yellow  color,  and  is  peeled  and 
dried  quickly,  either  in  the  sun  or  in  a  stove.  It  is  generally  im- 
ported into  this  country  peeled,  but  sometimes  unpeeled, — ^the  Tur- 
key colocynth  of  commerce  being  usually  peeled,  the  Mogadore  un- 
peeled.— (Pereira.) 

Colocynth  of  the  shops  is  in  whit- 
ish balls  of  about  the  size  of  a  small 
orange.  These  are  very  light  and 
spongy ;  the  seeds,  which  are  inert, 
constituting  three-fourths  of  their 
weight.  Tne  pulp  is  the  officinal 
portion.  It  has  not  much  smell,  but 
its  taste  is  intensely  and  enduringly 
bitter  and  nauseous.  It  has  been 
subjected  to  analysis,  and  found  to 
contain  a  bitter  or  purgative  prin- 
ciple— Colocynthin  or  Oolocynthite — 
which  is  obtained  by  digesting  the 
watery  extract  in  alcohol,  and  eva- 
porating the  tincture  thus  formed. 
It  is  a  bitter  resinoid  matter.  The 
pulp  is  not  readily  pulverizable.  It 
yields  its  virtues  to  water  and  to  al- 
cohol. It  would  seem,  however, 
that  cold  water  takes  up  only  16  per 
cent.,  whilst  boiling  water  takes  up 
45  per  cent. 

Colocynth  is  a  powerful  irritant 
to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  exciting,  in  large  doses, 
fatal  inflammation,  and,  as  one  of  the  results  of  its  violence  of  action, 
occasioning,  at  times,  abortion  ;  hence  it  has  been  used  to  induce 
criminal  abortion,  which — like  other  agents — ^it  never  accomplishes 
except  through  the  violence  it  does  to  the  system  of  the  mother. 
Even  in  small  doses,  when  given  alone,  its  operation  is  often  very 
harsh ;  and  hence  it  is  usually  combined  with  other  articles  of  the 
class.  It  seems  to  act  on  every  part  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  and, 
unlike  aloes,  augments  the  secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  thus  becomes  hydragogue.  As  such,  it  is  not  unfrequently  pre- 
scribed in  dropsy. 

The  dose  of  powdered  colocynth  is  from  five  to  ten  grains,  which 
must  be  intimately  mixed  with  powdered  gum  Arabic  or  starch ;  bu 
it  is  rarely  given  in  powder.    The  form  of  preparation,  most  com 
monly  prescribed,  is  the  following : 


Cucumis  colocynthis. 
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EXTRAC'TUM  COIOCTN'THIDK  COMPOS'ITDM,  COMPODND  EXTRACT  OF  COMCTNTH. 
( Colonynth.  3  vj ;  Aloes  pulv.  J  xij ;  Scammon.  pulv.  3  iv ;  Cardamom,  pulv. 
3j ;  Saponis  giij ;  Alcohol,  dilut,  cong.)  The  aloes  and  scammony  are 
added  to  modify  the  violent  action  of  the  colocynth;  the  cardamom 
corrects  the  griping  tendency  of  the  cathartics ;  and  the  soap  is  sup- 
posed to  aid  their  solubility.  It  likewise  adds  to  the  consistency  of 
the  mass. 

Compound  extract  of  colocynth  or  cathartic  extract  is  an  excellent 
and  powerful  cathartic,  forming,  like  aloes,  the  basis  of  many  ex- 
temporaneous cathartic  pills.  It  is  very  often  associated  with  the 
mild  chloride  of  mercury,  and  forms  an  excellent  cathartic  (Uxt. 
colocynth.  comp.  5j ;  Hydrarg.  chlorid.  mit.  9j. — M.  et  divide  in  pil.  xx. 
Dose,  two  or  more,  at  bedtime.) 

The  ordinary  dose  of  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  as  a  cathar- 
tic, is  from  five  to  thirty  grains. 

PIl'Dl^  CATHAR'TICE  COMPOS'IT^,  COMPOUND  CATHARTIC  PIUS.  {Ext.  colo- 
cynth.  comp.  pulv.  Sss ;  Extract.  Jalap,  pulv. ;  Hydrarg.  chlorid.  mit.  Ea 
5iij  ;  Q-ambog.  pulv.  9ij. — M.)  This  combination  acts  effectively  in 
the  dose  of  three  pills.  i 

Forms  for  cathartic  pills  might  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely, 

85.  GAMBO'GIA.— GAMBOGE. 

G-amboge  or  Camboge — so  well  known  as  a  pigment  and  a  drug — 
is  the  concrete  juice  of  a  tree  not  yet  ascertained.    Two  kinds  of 

gamboge  are  described 
^'^'  32.  by   writers — the    Siam 

and  the  Ceylon — ^but  it 
would  seem,  that  the 
former  only  is  known  in 
commerce. 

Although  uncertainty 
hangs  on  the  precise  tree 
or  trees  that  furnish 
gamboge,  it  has  been 
thought  to  be  obtain- 
ed from  Eebradendron 
CamhogiovdeB^  Cambogia 
ChMa;  Sbx.  Syst.  Mo- 
noecia  Monadelphia ; 
Nat.  Ord,  Guttiferse ;  a 
tree  of  moderate  size, 
which  is  a  native  of  Cey- 
lon ;  and  it  is  inferred,  that  in  Siam  it  is  procured  fix>m  the  same  or 
a  congenerous  tree. 

Three  varieties  of  Siam  gamboge  are  met  with  in  commerce;  1, 
the  pipe,  so  called  in  consequence  of  its  being  in  cylinders,  often 
hollow ;  this  is  the  purest;  2,  the  lump  or  cake^  in  masses  of  several 
pounds  weight,  containing,  generally,  fragments  of  wood,  twigs,  and 
air-cells;  and  3,  the  coancy  which  differs  from  the  other  in  contain- 
ing more  impurities. 


1.  Calyx. 


Hebmdendron  camboKioides. 
2,  Stamens.    8.  ADthen.  4.  Top  of  anther.    6.  Berry. 
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Pure  gamboge  is  devoid  of  smell,  and  has  not  much  taste ;  but 
after  it  has  remained  some  time  in  the  mouth,  an  acrid  sensation  is 
experienced  in  the  fituces.  The  color  of  its  fragments  is  orange 
yellow,  but  when  the  surface  is  rubbed  with  water,  it  becomes  a 
bright  yellow :  to  produce  this  color,  it  is  extensively  employed  as 
a  pigment.  It  is  bnttle,  and  has  a  smooth  glassy  conchoidal  fracture. 

From  July,  1848,  to  April,  1849,  inclusive,  Dr.  Bailey,  inspector  of 
drugs,  at  the  port  of  New  York,  rejected  1414  lbs.  of  gamboge  from 
London. 

Gamboge  has  been  careftdly  analyzed  by  Dr.  Christison,  who  found 
the  composition  of  the  pipe  variety,  according  to  two  analyses  of 
different  samples,  to  be  as  follows : — resin,  74-2, — 71*6 ;  arabin  or 
soluble  gum,  21-8, — 24'0;  moisture,  4-8  in  both  instances:  total — 
100-8, — 1004.    It  contained  no  trace  of  volatile  oil. 

Its  effect  on  the  economy  is  like  that  of  elaterium,  than  which, 
however,  it  is  much  less  active ;  and,  like  it,  it  is  used  whenever  a 
hydraffogue  cathartic  is  needed,  as  in  dropsies,  encephalic  diseases, 
&c.  Administered  to  dogs,  by  MM.  Aug.  Dumdnl,  Demarquay, 
and  Lecointe,  with  the  view  of  marking  its  effect  on  the  func- 
tion of  calorification,  the  following  were  the  results.  Three  trials 
were  made  with  seven,  fifteen,  and  thirty  grains.  In  the  first  two, 
the  temperature  fell  0*8^  Centigrade  in  the  one  case,  and  0-5°  in  the 
other.  It  then  gradually  rose,  and  ultimately  passed  its  point  of 
departure,  by  0-7°  in  the  former  case,  and  by  1-7°  in  the  latter.  In 
the  much  larger  dose  of  thirty  grains,  the  depression,  in  forty  minutes, 
was  1*8*' ;  but  reaction  soon  commenced,  the  thermometer  rose  era- 
dually,  and,  at  the  end  of  six  hours,  was  not  more  than  0*5°  below 
its  point  of  departure. 

Gamboge  is  rarely  given  alone,  but  is  usually  associated  with  other 
cathartics,  which  mutually  temper  each  other's  action.  Owing  to 
its  tendency  to  induce  nausea  and  vomiting,  it  should  be  prescribed 
in  small  doses, — from  one  to  three  or  four  grains,  in  the  form  of  pill 
repeated  every  four  or  five  hours.  It  is  one  of  the  ingredients  of 
the  Pilulce  Catharticce  Compoiitce  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United 
States.  In  lar^e  doses  it  is  an  acrid  poison,  inducing  violent  inflam- 
mation of  the  Iming  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels;  and  the 
deaths,  which  have  followed  the  use  of  a  celebrated  nostrum,  Morrir 
9on's  Pillsj  have  been  ascribed  to  it.    It  has  been  detected  in  them. 

86.  SCAMMO'NIUM.—SCAMM'ONY. 

Scammony  is  the  concrete  juice  of  the  root  of  Convolvulus  Scammo- 
nia  or  Scammonea  ;  Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Monogynia ;  Nat.  Ord. 
Convolvulacese ;  a  native  of  Greece  and  the  Levant.  It  is  obtained 
by  cutting  the  root  across  near  its  crown,  and  sticking  shells  into  it 
to  catch  the  Juice  that  exudes.  The  root  is  very  large,  generally 
three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  as  many  feet  long;  but  a  single 
root  yields  only  a  few  drachms  of  scammony.  The  juice  is  milky  as 
it  exudes,  and  soon  concretes  under  exposure  to  air,  and  evaporation. 

It  is  usually  exported  from  Smyrna;  occasionally,  it  goes  by  way 
of  Trieste,  and,  still  more  rarely,  is  shipped  from  Alexandria.    The 
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finest  kind  is  called  Virgin  or  Lacryma  Scammony;  other  varieties 
are  termed  seconds  and  thirds.  Formerly,  it  would  seem,  the  term 
Aleppo  Scammony  was  applied  to  the  finer,  and  that  of  Smyrna 
Scammony  to  the  inferior  kinds ;  but  no  such  distinction,  it  is  said, 
is  now  known  in  British  commerce.  In  1839,  the  quantity  of  scam- 
mony on  which  duty  was  paid  in  England,  amounted,  according  to 
Dr.  Fereira,  to  8661  lbs. 

Scammony  is  said  to  be  so  generally  adulterated,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  fix  the  characters  of  the  genuine  article.  It  is  aflirmed,  in- 
deed, that  there  is  no  article  of  the  Materia  Medica,  which  is  sophis- 
ticated so  often,  or  which  it  is  so  diflicult  to  find  pure,  even  in  mere 
specimens  for  scientific  examination.  Dr.  Christison  remarks,  that 
spurious  scammonies  are  so  very  common,  the  pure  druff  so  rare, 
and  the  characters  of  the  two  qualities  so  very  different,  that  he  has 
known  well-informed  retail  druggists  who  could  not  tell  what  the 
pure  article  was. 

The  following  have  been  laid  down  as  the  characters  of  good  scam- 
mony by  an  accurate  and  practised  observer.  Dr.  Pereira.  It  readily 
fractures  between  the  fingers,  or  by  the  pressure  of  the  nail ;  its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  about  1-2;  its  fracture  dark,  glisteninff,  and  resinous; 
the  fractured  surface  should  not  eftervesce  on  the  addition  of  chloro- 
hydric  acid,  which  it  would  do  if  chalk  were  present ;  the  decoction 
of  the  powder,  filtered  and  cooled,  is  not  rendered  blue  by  tincture 
of  iodine,  which  it  would  be  if  starch  were  there.  One  hundred 
grains  incinerated  with  nitrate  of  ammonia,  yield  about  three  trains 
of  ashes;  and  sulphuric  ether  separates  at  least  78  per  cent,  of  resin 
(principally)  dried  at  280°  F.  Such,  too,  are  essentially  the  tests  of 
purity  laid  down  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia.  The  following 
tabular  view  of  various  spurious  samples  of  scammony  has  been 
given  by  Dr.  Christison. 


Calcareous. 

AmylaceouB. 

Calc.  Am. 

Resin, 

64  6 

666 

43-3 

37-0 

620 

424 

Gum, 

6-8 

50 

8-2 

90 

7-2 

78 

Chalk, 

17-6 

250 

31-6 

18-6 

Focula, 

1-4 

40 

200 

10-4 

13-2 

Lignin  and  Sand, 

52 

71 

7-8 

22-2 

134 

94 

Water, 

6-4 

6-2 

6-4 

120 

7-5 

104 

Total,  100-6       1003      1013  100-2      100-6  1018 

Concrete  piecgs,  obtained  from  various  species  of  convolvulus,  and 
from  certain  species  of  the  Apocynaceas,  are  described  by  writers, 
as  the  MoNTPELLiER  Scammony,  from  Cynanchum  Monspeliacum  ;  the 
Bourbon  Scammony,  from  Pertploca  Mauritiana;  and  the  Germany 
Scammony,  from  ConvolvuliLs  ISepium;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  be 
known  in  the  British  or  American  markets.  In  the  20th  volume  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy^  Dr.  Carson,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
well  described  the  varieties  of  scammony  imported  into  this  country. 
Amongst  others,  he  mentions  ^Mmmy  and  black  gummy  scammony,  m 
which  the  chief  adulteration  appears  to  be  tragacanth,  or  some  simi- 
lar substance,  assocratcdain  the  dark  variety  with  bone-black.  They 
are  in  circular  cakes,  hard,  compact,  pulverizable  with  difficulty,  and 
viscid  when  moistened. 
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Pure  scammony  is  a  gum-resin,  containing,  however,  but  a  small 

Sroportion  of  gum.  According  to  Dr.  Christison,  the  analysis  of  two 
istinct  specimens  gave  81*8  and  83*0  per  cent,  of  resin ;  6-0  and  8-0 
of  gum  ;  1*0  and  0-0  of  starch ;  8*5  and  3*2  of  fibre  and  sand;  and 
7*7  and  7*2  of  water.  When  pure,  it  is  almost  wholly  soluble  in 
boiling  dilute  alcohol;  sulphuric  ether  takes  up  at  least  77  per  cent., 
and  even  82  or  83  per  cent.,  if  the  specimen  be  tolerably  dry.  The 
resin  is  the  cathartic  principle,  and  is  separated  in  the  form  of  Besina 
sen  JExtractum  Scammonii  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia. 

Scammony  is  a  drastic  cathartic,  and  applicable  to  all  cases  in  which 
medicines  of  the  class  are  needed.  It  is  so  liable  to  adulteration,  how- 
ever, and  so  uncertain,  withal,  in  its  operation,  sometimes  acting 
with  great  harshness,  that  it  is  not  much  used  in  this  country,  and 
when  it  is  so,  it  is  generally  in  combination  with  other  cathartics, 
whose  action  it  augments,  whilst  its  own  is  mitigated.  It  is  expen- 
sive, costing  in  England,  thirty-two  shillings,  or  about  seven  dollars 
Ser  pound,  wholesale ;  in  this  country  about  three  dollars.  The  or- 
inary  dose  is  from  five  to  twenty  grains.  It  is  occasionally  pre- 
scribed to  children  in  combination  with  mild  chloride  of  mercury, 
and  an  aromatic  excitant  to  obviate  its  griping  tendency.  {Seam- 
mon.  pulv.  gr.  iv;  Hydrarg,  chlorid.  mit.  gr.  ij ;  Zingib.  pulv.  gr.  iij. 
M.)  It  may  be  made  into  an  emulsion  with  milk,  which  diminishes 
its  excitant  and  irritating  qualities. 

Scammony  enters  into  the  composition  of  Extr actum  Colocynthidis 
Compositum  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 

87.  O'LEUM  TIGKLII.— CROTON  OIL. 

Croton  oil  is  the  expressed  oil  of  the  seeds  of  Oroton  Tigliumy 
Purging  Oroton:  Sex  Syst.  Monoecia  Monadelphia:  Nat.  Ord. 
Euphorbiacese,  a  native  of  the  continent  of  India,  and  of  the  Islands 
forming  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  Ceylon.  The  seeds,  formerly 
called  Ghana  tigliij  O-.  tiliiy  G-.  Moluccce^  &c.,  are,  in  size  and  shape, 
similar  to  those  of  the  castor-oil  plant.  The  shell  is  covered  with  a 
yellowish  epidermis,  beneath  which  the  surface  is  dark  brown  or 
blackish.  The  kernel  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  color,  and  forms 
about  64  per  cent,  of  the  seed.  The  seeds  are  imported  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  the  oil  from  them,  of  which  they  yield  about  50 
per  cent,  under  strong  pressure.  They  have  been  repeatedly  sub- 
jected to  analysis,  but  no  important  pharmaceutical  information  has 
accrued  from  it.  The  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  in  the  same 
manner  as  Oleum  Ricini  from  the  seeds  of  Ricinus  communis.  It 
would  seem  likewise,  to  be  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Croton  Pavana^ 
a  native  of  Ava ;  and  Dr.  Burrough,  who  was  for  some  time  in  India, 
informed  Dr.  Wood,  that  much  of  the  oil,  prepared  there  for  expor- 
tation, is  derived  from  the  seeds  of  a  plant  entirely  diiferent  from 
Croton  tiglium.  A  parcel  of  these  seeds  was  planted  by  Dr.  R.  E. 
GriflSth,  who  succeeded  in  raising  a  plant,  which  proved  to  be  Jatro- 
pJia  Curcas,  the  seeds  of  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  Barbadoes 
Nut%.    This  oil  is  weaker  than  the  real  croton  oil,  but  is  said  by  Dr. 
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Burrough  to  be  an  efficient 
Fig-  33.  cathartic  in  the  dose  of  three 

or  four  drops. 

Croton  oil  is  a  thickish  fluid, 
of  a  honey-yellow  color,  dis- 
agreeable smell,  and  very  ac- 
rid taste,  exciting  inflamma- 
tion of  the  tongue  and  fauces. 
It  has  a  very  acrid  matter  as- 
sociated with  it,  possessing 
acid  qualities — crotonic  acid 
— which  is  identical  with  the 
j  atrophic.  In  ether  and  tur- 
pentine it  is  wholly  soluble; 
in  alcohol  partially  so.  It  is 
occasionally  adulterated  with 
castor  oil.  This  may  be  de- 
tected by  treating  it  with  ab- 
solute alcohol,  which  dis- 
solves the  castor  oil,  and  thus 
lessens  the  volume  of  the  oil, 
whilst  no  perceptible  effect  is 
produced  on  pure  croton  oil. 
Of  the  oil  imported  into  New 
York,  from  July,  1848,  to 
April,  1849,  inclusive,  Dr. 
Bailey,  inspector  of  drugs  at 
that  port,  rejected  1104  ounces 
from  London. 

Croton  Seeds,  like  the  seeds 
of  castor-oil  plant,  are  highly 
acrid  and  cathartic.  In  India 
they  are  prepared  for  medical 
use  by  being  slightly  torrefied,  by  which  the  shell  is  more  readily 
separable,  and  the  activity  of  the  acrid  property  thought  to  be  dimi- 
nished. Even  then,  the  kernel  acts  powerfully  as  a  cathartic  in  the 
dose  of  one  or  two  grains. 

Croton  Oil  is  a  drastic  cathartic,  very  valuable  in  one  respect — 
that  it  can  be  given  in  small  doses.  In  many  cases  of  great  torpor 
of  the  intestines,  its  action  has  proved  very  certain.  Even  a  drop 
commonly  produces  ei^ht  or  ten  fluid  evacuations ;  but,  at  times,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  give  as  many  as  four  or  five  drops  in  the  course 
often  or  twelve  hours.  Like  most  of  the  drastic  cathartics  it  occa- 
sions tormina;  but  these  are  less  distressing  than  the  burning  sen- 
sation which  it  commonly  causes  in  the  fauces.  Not  unfrequently, 
also,  it  induces  nausea  and  vomiting.  It  is  one  of  the  most  speedy 
cathartics  in  its  operation ;  and,  being  active  in  a  small  dose,  is  adapted 
for  cases  in  which  deglutition  is  effected  with  difficulty,  or  is  imprac- 
ticable,— as  in  apoplexy,  paralysis,  &c.,  in  which  cases  it  may  be 
dropped  on  the  tongue.    It  may  likewise  be  employed  when  a  revel- 
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lent  action  on  the  bowels  is  needed,  or  in  obstinate  constipation  where 
other  remedies  have  failed. 

Administered  to  dogs,  by  MM.  Aug.  Dumferil,  Demarquay,  and 
Lecointe,  with  the  view  of  marking  the  effect  it  had  on  the  function 
of  calorification,  the  following  were  the  results.  In  three  cases,  it 
was  ffiven  in  the  dose  of  two,  six,  and  twelve  drops  made  into  an 
emulsion  with  yolk  of  effg.  Each  of  the  first  two  doses  depressed 
the  temperature  for  the  first  hour,  but  it  subsequently  rose.  Thus, 
two  drops  were  given  to  a  dog,  whose  temperature  was  40*7°  Cen- 
tigrade. An  hour  afterwards,  it  had  fallen  to  40*1^ ;  but  in  two 
hours,  it  had  risen  to  41-3° ;  and  in  six  to  42'1° :  seven  hours  after 
that,  the  action  of  the  medicine  had  entirely  ceased. 

The  ordinary  dose  is  stated  to  be  one  or  two  drops;  but  it  will 
generally  operate  in  smaller  quantity  than  this,  even  in  one-fourth 
or  one  half  a  drop,  repeated  every  hour  or  two.  It  is  usually  given 
in  the  form  of  pill.  {Olei  tiglii  gtt.  iv;  Micce  pants  q.  s.  ut  ft.  pil. 
viij.  Dose,  one,  two,  or  more.^  It  has  also  been  given  in  the  form 
oiemulsiouj  the  objection  to  wnich  is  the  acrid  sensation  it  induces 
in  the  throat.  Hufeland  recommended  it  as  a  substitute  for  castor 
oil,  advising  that  a  drop  of  it  should  be  added  to  an  ounce  of  oil  of 
poppies,  and  that  the  mixture  should  be  called  Oleum  Ricini  officinale. 

A  soap  of  Oroton  oil,  composed  of  two  parts  of  the  oil  to  one  part 
of  liqitor  potasses,  has  been  recommended,  of  which  two  or  three 
grains  prove  cathartic.  A  tincture  of  the  seeds  has  likewise  been 
proposed, — formed  of  two  ounces  of  the  seeds  from  which  the  rinds 
have  been  removed,  and  one  ounce  of  alcohol.  This  acts  as  a  ca- 
thartic in  a  dose  of  20  drops. 

Croton  oil — as  will  be  seen  under  another  head — ^is  a  valuable 
counter-irritant ;  and  it  is  affirmed,  that  a  few  drops  applied  exter- 
nally by  friction  around  the  umbilicus  have  exerted  a  cathartic 
effect.  In  obstinate  cases,  or  where  the  stomach  will  not  readily 
receive  this  or  other  purgatives,  it  maybe  tried  in  this  manner.  In 
another  work  (New  Remedies,  7th  eait.  p.  ft69,  Philad.  1866)  the 
author  has  given  various  forms  for  administering  croton  oil,  many 
of  which,  however,  are  employed  by  individuals,  rather  than  by  the 
mass  of  the  profession. 

88.  O'LEUM  EUPHOR'BIiE  LATHYR'IDIS.— OIL  OF  CAPER  SPURGE. 

Euphorbia  Lathyris,  Garden  Spurge,  Caper  Spurge,  Caper  plant,  or 
Mole  plant ;  Sex.  Syst.  Dodecandria  Trigynia ;  ITat.  Ord.  Euphor- 
biacese,  is  indigenous  in  France.  Although  not  a  native  of  this 
country,  it  is  sometimes  met  with  in  situations  where  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  growing  wild.  It  is  easily  cultivated,  and  in  some  parts 
of  Xew  Jersey  is  found  in  abundance.  The  oil  is  obtained  from  the 
seeds  in  the  same  manner  as  castor  oil  from  castor-oil  seeds.  It  re- 
sembles Oleum  Ricini  in  color,  but  is  less  dense.  It  has  no  odor 
when  newly  prepared,  and  no  perceptible  taste ;  but  speedily  becomes 
rancid  and  acquires  great  acrimony.  It  is  soluble  in  sulphuric  ether ; 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  forms  a  soap  with  alkalies. 

About  forty  or  forty-four  parts  of  oil  are  obtained  by  expression 
from  one  hundred  parts  of  the  seeds. 
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TliiB  oil,  prepared  in  Europe,  acts  as  a  cathartic  in  the  dose  of  from 
four  to  eight  drops,  without  occasioning  tormina  or  tenesmus,  but 
that  obtained  from  beans  raised  in  this  country  is  not  as  mild.  Even, 
when  administered  with  aromatic  oils,  and  made  into  a  soap  with 
alkalies,  it  has  produced,  in  numerous  instances,  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing. It  would  seem,  however,  that  when  given  in  small  quantities, 
and  repeated  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  it  operates 
freely  as  a  cathartic  without  inducing  much  nausea.  It  may  be 
given  in  the  form  of  pill  with  crumb  of  bread,  or  made  into  an  emul- 
sion with  mucilage  of  gum  Arabic,  sugar,  and  water. 

89.  ELATE'RIUM. 

Elaterium  is  a  substance  deposited  by  the  juice  of  the  fruit  of  Mo^ 
mordica  Elaterium^  Wild  or  Squirting  Uiicumber  ;  Sex.  Syst.  Monoe- 

ciaSyn^enesia;  Nat.  Ord. 
*'»g-  34-  Cucurbitaceae,  a  native  of 

the  South  of  Europe,  and 
common  among  rubbish  in 
the  villages  of  Greece  and 
the  Archipelago.  It  is  cul- 
tivated in  Great  Britain  for 
medical  use. 

ItwasfoundbyDr.  Clut- 
terbuck,  that  the  scat  of  ela- 
terium is  entirely  in  the 
juice  around  the  seeds  ob- 
tained without  expression. 
When  the  cucumber  is 
sliced  and  placed  upon  a 
sieve,  a  colorless  juice  flows 
out,  which  soon  becomes 
turbid,  and  in  a  few  hours 
deposits  a  sediment.  This  is  the  true  elaterium,  which  Dr.  Clutter- 
buck  found  to  purge  in  the  dose  of  one-eighth  of  a  grain.  The 
quantity  obtained  in  this  way  is  very  small,  not  more  than  six  grains 
having  been  got  from  forty  cucumbers.  The  process  recommended 
in  the  British  Pharmacopoeias  is  to  slice  ripe  wild  cucumbers,  and 
strain  the  juice,  very  gentlv  expressed,  through  avery  fine  hair  sieve ; 
it  is  then  set  by  for  some  nours,  until  the  thicker  part  has  subsided. 
The  thinner  supernatant  part  being  rejected,  the  thicker  is  dried 
with  a  gentle  heat.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  process, 
actually  followed  at  Apothecaries*  Hall,  London,  is  the  following : 
— ^The  fruits  are  cut  longitudinally  in  halves  by  women,  and  are  then 
placed  in  a  hempen  cloth,  and  put  into  a  screw-press ;  apparently,  a 
tolerable  pressure  is  applied,  but  for  a  few  minutes  only,  being  re- 
moved before  all  the  juice  has  ceased  to  run  out.  Wlieii  the  truits 
are  taken  out  of  the  press,  they  are  but  very  slightly  crushed,  so  that 
the  pressure  cannot  have  been  great.  The  juice — as  it  runs  from  the 
press — falls  into  a  hair  sieve,  through  which  it  flows  into  a  cylindri- 
cal-lipped glass  jar.    Here  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  about  two 
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Fig.  35. 


hours,  in  which  time  a  greenish  fecula  is  deposited.  The  superna- 
tant liquor  is  then  carefully  poured  oft',  and  tne  thicker  liquid  at  the 
bottom  is  placed  on  a  paper  filter  supported  by  a  cloth  one  stretched 
on  a  wooden  frame  ;  a  bitter,  yellowish-brown  liquor  runs  through, 
and  a  green  mass  is  left  on  the  filter.  The  latter  is  then  carefully 
dried  by  a  stove,  and  constitutes  the  finest  elaterium.  The  mother 
liquor  which  was  poured  off  from  the  deposit  is  placed  in  shallow 
brown  pans,  and  there  lets  fall  a  fresh  deposit,  which,  when  sepa- 
rated and  dried,  forms  a  paler  elaterium. 

Elaterium  of  commerce  appears 
to  consist  essentially  of  the  active 
matter  to  which  the  name  elaterin 
has  been  given,  with  the  green  co- 
loring matter,  cellular  tissue,  and 
starch  expressed  from  the  fruit,  and 
mixed  with  the  residue  obtained  bv 
drying  the  bitter  liquor  with  which 
the  tissues  and  elaterin  were  moist- 
ened. It  is  in  light,  thin,  friable 
cakes  or  segments,  which  bear  fre- 
quently the  marks  of  the  muslin  or 
paper  on  which  they  were  dried. 
The  color  is  of  a  pale  greenish-gray, 
which  becomes  vellowish  by  expo- 
sure. Its  taste  IS  acrid  and  bitter. 
Some  inferior  kinds  are  met  with, 
which  are  much  curled,  gummy,  and 
of  abrown  or  olive-green  color.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  prepared  from  the 
juice  after  the  finest  elaterium  has 
been  separated. 

A  variety  is  imported  into  England 
from  Malta,  which  is  in  much  larger 
flakes  than  the  best  English  elate- 
rium, and  has  frequently  some  paper 
adherent  to  it  on  which  it  was  dried. 
It  is  not  seen,  so  far  as  the  author 
knows,  in  this  country. 

So  active  a  substance,  and  one  so 
liable  to  variation  in  strength, — not  so  much  from  adulteration  as 
from  errors  in  the  time  of  collecting  or  mode  of  preparation, — has 
necessarily  attracted  to  it  the  attention  of  the  chemical  analyst. 
Dr.  Paris  found  100  parts  to  contain  26  per  cent,  of  extractive  ;  28 
of  starch ;  5  of  gluten  ;  25  of  woody  matter ;  4  of  water,  and  12  of 
a  green,  resinoid  and  bitter  matter,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
UhUin  ;  and  as  he  ascertained  that  it  possessed  all  the  properties  of 
the  elaterium,  he  considered  it  to  be  the  active  principle.  Since 
then,  however,  this  elatin  has  been  shown  to  consist  of  chlorophyll 
or  green  coloring  matter,  with  a  colorless  crystallizable  substance, 
to  which  the  name  Elaterin  has  been  given. 


Momordica  Elateriiim. 

a.  Pepo  expelling?  its  reeds ;  b.  Stalk  ;  e.  Trans- 
verse section  of  the  pepo.    (Pereira.) 
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The  following  table  from  Dr.  Pereira  exhibits  the  different  strengtii 
of  various  specimens  of  elaterium : 

100  parts  of  Elateriam.  Quantity  of  Elaterin. 

Prepared  according  to  the  London  College  (Eennell)^      ....  44 

Best  British  Elaterium  (Morries),      ........  26 

Worst  do.  {Morrtes)j 15 

French  Elaterium  (3forn«), 5  or  6 

Elaterium  (Edinburgh  Pharmacopcna)^    .         .         .        .         .         .         .  14*3  to  25 

Best  specimens  (Balmer)^ 33 

Fine  sample,  prepared  at  Apothecaries'  Hall  in  1839,  and  dried  by  steam 

heat  (Pereira), 26 

Elaterium,  in  an  over  dose,  is  a  violent  acrid  poison,  producing 
inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
In  smaller  doses,  it  is  a  drastic  cathartic,  causing  a  copious  secretion 
from  the  follicles  and  exhalants  of  the  intestines,  and  being  the  most 
active  of  the  hydragogue  cathartics.  On  this  account  it  is  employed 
in  dropsy ;  and,  where  there  has  been  no  important  lesion  of  the 
abdominal  viscera,  its  revellent  and  depletive  influence,  exerted  iu 
this  manner,  has  succeeded  in  cases  of  active  dropsy  after  other  re- 
medies had  failed.  By  its  revellent  action  it  is  likewise  well  adapted 
for  encephalic  afiections,  such  as  apoplexy,  mania,  &c.,  in  which, 
there  is  usually  ffreat  torpor  of  the  intestines. 

On  account  oi  the  uncertainty  of  the  strength  of  the  commercial 
article  and  the  occasional  harshness  of  its  operation,  it  is  not  much, 
employed ;  and,  when  it  is,  it  should  be  given  in  divided  doses. 
Half  a  grain,  united  with  three  grains  of  the  extract  of  gentian  as  a 
constituent,  may  be  given  every  hour  or  two  until  it  operates.  Eveu 
in  this  quantity,  it  mav  excite  nausea  and  vomiting.  N'ot  unfre- 
quently  it  acts  on  the  bowels  in  the  dose  of  one-eighth  and  evea 
one-sixteenth  of  a  grain,  which  may  be  stated  as  the  ordinary  dose 
of  good  elaterium ;  yet  we  rarely  meet  with  it  of  such  strength.  Dr. 
Pereira  affirms,  that  he  has  repeatedly  employed,  and  seen  others 
employ  it,  and  has  always  observed,  that  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of 
good  elaterium  acted  very  powerfully,  sometimes  bringing  away 
several  pints  of  fluid;  and  that  half  a  grain  usually  occasioned  vomit- 
ing as  well  as  violent  purging. 

As  the  active  part  of  elaterium,  elaterin^  is  soluble  in  rectified 
spirit,  it  has  been  proposed  to  administer  it  in  the  form  of  tincture, 
made  of  one  grain  of  elaterin^  a  fluidounce  of  alcohol^  and  four  drops 
of  nitric  acid.  Between  thirty  and  forty  minims  seldom  fail  to  act 
freely. 

The  dose  of  the  elaterium  of  Clutterbuck  is  always  fixed  at  one- 
eighth  of  a  grain ;  that  of  the  elaterin  at  one-sixteenth  to  one-twelfth 
of  a  grain. 

Some  other  indigenous  articles  that  act  as  cathartics  have  been 
admitted  into  the  secondary  list  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United 
States — ^for  example, — 

40.  Apoc'^ynum  Cannab'inum,  Indian  Hemp  (of  the  United  States) ; 
Sbx.  Syst.  Pentandria  Digynia ;  Nat.  Ord.  Apocynacese :  the  root  of 
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which  is  officinal,  and  is  powerfiilly  emetic  and  cathartic.    It  has 
been  used  as  a  hydragogue  cathartic  in  dropsy.    From  fifteen  to 


Fig.  36. 


Fig.  37. 


Apocjmnm  cannabinum. 


Triosteum  perfoliatura. 

a.  Insertion  of  stainent.  b.  Anthers,  e.  Section  of 
ovary,  d.  Fruit,  e.  Section  of  do.  /.  Seed.  g.  Sec- 
tion of  do.    A.  Embryo. 


thirty  grains  of  the  powdered  root  generally  induce  vomiting.  It  is 
most  commonly  given  in  decoction.  [Apoeyn.  eannab.  3iss ;  AqucB 
Oiss;  coque  ad  Oj. — Dose,  f^j  to  f3ij.) 

41.  Convol'vulus  panduba'tus,  Wild  potato ;  Sex.  Syst.  Pentan- 
dria  Monogynia ;  Nat.  Ord.  Convolvulacese ;  grows  in  every  part  of 
the  United  States,  flowering  from  June  to  August.  The  root,  which 
is  the  officinal  portion,  has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  jalap, 
in  the  dose  of  forty  grains ;  but  it  is  rarely  employed. 

42.  Iris  versic'olor,  Blue  flag :  Sex.  Syst.  Triandria  Monogynia; 
Nat.  Ord.  Iridaceje  ;  found  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  flower- 
ing in  June ;  the  root  of  which — the  officinal  portion — has  been  used 
as  a  cathartic;  but  it  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  distressing  nausea  and 
prostration.  The  dose  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains ;  but  it  is 
scarcely  ever  employed. 
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43.  Trios'teum,  Fever-root.  This  is  the  root  of  Triosteum  perfoJia- 
turn  ;  Fever-root^  Feverwort  or  Wild  Ipecac. ;  Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria 
Monogynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Caprifoliacese ;  which  is  found  in  most  parts 
of  tlie  u  nited  States ;  flowering  in  June.  The  root  is  cathartic ;  and 
in  large  doses  emetic.  The  dose  of  the  bark  of  the  root — the  part 
usually  employed — is  twenty  or  thirty  grains, — alone,  or  combined 
with  other  cathartics,  as  calomel. 


III.  ANTHELMINTICS. 

Synon.    jintithelminticay  Antiscolica^  ^ntiverminosay  Vermifuges. 

Definition  of  anthelmintics — Experiments  on  worms,  out  of  the  body — Different  kinds  of 
anthelmintics — True  anthelmintics — Mechanical  anthelmintics — Anthelmintics  that  expel 
worms  by  acting  on  the  intestinal  canal — Anthelmintics  that  prevent  the  formation  of 
worms — Ectozoa — Special  anthelmintics. 

This  class  of  medicinal  agents  ought  to  embrace  not  only  medi- 
cines, which  prevent  the  generation  of  entozoa  within  the  body, — 
but  such  as  destroy  or  expel  them,  when  already  existing  there. 

The  common  definition  of  anthelmintics  is — "remedies  which 
destroy  or  expel  worms  situate  in  any  part  of  the  alimentary  canal.'* 
Drs.  Murray  and  Paris  restrict  it  to  "  remedies,  which  expel  worms  ;'* 
— ^but  this  IS  a  comparatively  unimportant  part  of  their  operation. 
The  great  object  is  to  ^et  rid  of  the  predisposition  to  their  genera- 
tion. The  anthelmintics  that  destroy  or  expel  merely  remove  the 
parasites  alreadj^  present  in  the  alimentary  tube ;  but,  unless  the  pa.- 
thological  condition  that  gives  occasion  to  their  reproduction  is  re- 
moved, the  evil  will  constantly  recur. 

Whilst  the  morbid  condition  was  disregarded,  attempts  were  alto- 
gether restricted  to  the  discovery  of  agents  which  appeared  to  be 
detrimental  to  entozoic  existence,  or  of  such  as  might  most  effectu- 
ally dislodge  the  parasites ;  and  the  number  brought  forward  with 
such  pretensions  has  been  prodigious  ;  yet  but  few  are  employed  at 
the  present  day,  and  this  partly — ^indeed  chiefly — because  the  main 
object  of  the  practitioner  is  properly  considered  to  be  to  prevent 
their  fresh  generation. 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  instituted  on  worms,  which 
have  been  voided, — under  the  expectation,  that  some  light  might, 
in  this  way,  be  thrown  on  the  agents  which  would  probably  be  most 
detrimental  to  them  whilst  in  the  body.  Redi  undertook  several  ex- 
periments on  the  ascarides  lumbrico'ides,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  partial  summary: — in  cold  water,  they  lived  from  sixty  to  seventy 
hours  ;  in  an  infusion  of  corallinej  more  than  sixty  hours;  more  than 
thirty  in  water  rendered  bitter  by  aloes;  in  water  saturated  with  salt 
they  died  speedily;  in  brandy,  still  more  speedily;  in  syrup — and  the 
experiment  was  often  repeated — within  three  or  four  hours.  In  urine^ 
one  lived  twenty-four,  another  forty,  and  a  third  seventy-four  hours. 

It  has  been  a  question,  whether  the  fatty  oils  be  noxious  to  worms. 
They  who  believe,  that,  like  insects,  they  are  furnished  with  spira- 
cula,  have  thought,  that,  by  pouring  oil  upon,  or  anointinff  them, 
the  spiracula  would  become  obstructed,  and  hence  the  animal  would 
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die.  Iluman  entozoa  are  not,  however,  furnished  with  spimeula,  nor 
do  experiments  prove  the  noxious  agencj  of  oils.  Coulet  affirms, 
that  he  found  teenia  solium  live  as  long  in  oil  of  almonds  as  in  any 
other  fluid.  Amemann  found  that  human  ascarides  lumbricoides, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  swine,  lived  several  days  in  oil,  when  kept  in 
a  warm  situation.  They  were  in  all  cases  aftected  with  restlessness 
and  contortions;  but  their  bodies  became  gradually  languid  and  lax; 
their  movements  were  executed  with  difficulty,  and,  as  it  appeared, 
painfully;  and  the  skin  was  contracted  into  rugse.  In  oil  of  sweet 
almondsy  a  lumbricus  of  the  hog  lived  twenty-seven  hours  ;  another 
thirty ;  human  lumbrici,  fi'om  forty-six  to  fifty-three.  In  oil  of  bitter 
almondSj  the  lumbrici  of  the  hog  lived  eighteen,  twenty-four,  and 
thirty-nine  hours ;  whilst  the  human  died  within  thirty-four.  In 
cMtor  oilj  those  of  the  hog  lived  fifty-six;  the  human,  from  forty- 
four  to  forty-eight ;  the  distoma  hepaticum,  eight.  In  linseed  oil, 
those  of  the  swine  from  eighteen  to  twenty;  the  human  from  twenty- 
three  to  twenty-six.  In  oil  of  walnuts^  tnose  of  the  swine  twenty- 
two  ;  the  human  twenty  to  twenty-five.  In  oil  of  the  hazel-nut^  those 
of  the  hog,  nineteen ;  tne  human,  twenty-six.  In  oil  ofpopvy^  those 
of  the  hog,  twenty ;  the  human,  seventeen,  twenty-two,  ana  twenty- 
seven.  In  oil  of  eldevy  those  of  the  hog,  twenty-eight ;  the  human, 
two  and  three.  In  oil  of  hyoscyamus^  those  of  the  hog,  eighteen  and 
twentv-two ;  the  human,  twenty-seven.  In  oil  of  beeehj  those  of  the 
hog,  from  twenty-nine  to  thirty-two ;  the  human,  forty  to  forty-six. 
In  oilofhemp^  those  of  the  hog,  sixteen  and  twenty-three ;  the  human, 
twenty-seven.  In  oil  of  mustard^  those  of  the  hog,  and  man,  thirty- 
six.  In  rape  oily  those  of  the  hog,  twenty-one  to  twenty-six — the 
human,  twenty-eight;  and  in  oil  oflehen  the  human  lived  twenty- 
six  hours. 

None  of  these  experiments  were  as  satisfactory  as  those  instituted 
by  Chabert  with  his  empyreumatic  oily  which  consists  of  one  part  of 
the  fetid  or  empyreumatic  oil  of  hartshorny  and  three  of  the  essential 
oil  of  tur-pentinBy  subjected  to  distillation.  Every  kind  of  worm,  im- 
mersed in  it,  was  killed  either  immediately,  or  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  minutes.  The  preparations  of  turpentine  are,  indeed,  amount 
the  most  detrimental  to  entozoic  existence  of  the  substances  with 
which  we  are  acquainted. 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Kiichenmcister, 
of  Zittau,  by  immersing  living  entozoa  of  fowls,  cats,  and  dogs,  in 
albumen,  and  adding  various  anthelmintics  in  infusion  or  powder. 
In  some  cases,  a  mixture  of  warm  milk  and  water  was  substituted 
for  the  albumen.  The  experiments  were  not  continued  longer  than 
from  forty  to  forty-eight  hours,  if  the  worm  had  not  been  killed  before 
the  expiration  of  that  time.  The  results  of  his  experiments  on  the 
tape-worm  were  as  follows :  In  milk,  boiled  with  kousso,  it  died  in 
half  an  hour;  in  a  mixture  o{  oil  of  turpentine  and  albumen,  in  from 
an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  quarter;  in  aecoction  of  kousso  with  albu- 
men, in  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  three  hours ;  in  decoction  of 
^pomegranate  root  in  milk,  in  from  three  hours  to  three  and  a  half; 
in  decoction  of  pomegranate  root  with  albumen,  in  three  hours ;  in 
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ethereal  extract  ofmalefern^  with  albumen,  in  from  three  and  a  half 
to  four  hours ;  in  cmtor  oily  with  albumen,  and  in  Bolmagundi  with 
garlic  and  onions^  in  eight  hours.  These  experiments  would  indicate, 
that  kousso  is,  of  the  articles  named,  most  fatal  to  taenia.  Other 
experiments,  instituted  on  the  round  worm — ^Ascarides — seemed  to 
show,  that  8anton,iny  mixed  with  castor  oil,  is  the  most  destructive  to 
it ;  and  next  to  this,  chloride  of  Bodium,  the  roe  of  the  herring,  garlic^ 
onions,  &c. 

Anthelmintics,  according  to  the  definition  generally  given  of  them 
at  the  present  day,  may  be  divided  into  four  classes.  First, — True 
anthelmintics.  Secondly, — Mechanical  anthelmintics.  Thirdly, — 
Anthelmintics,  that  expel  worms  by  acting  on  the  intestinal  canal. 
Fourthly, — ^Anthelmintics,  that  prevent  their  formation. 

1.  Th'ue  Anthelmintics. 

Of  these  anthelmintics,  that  prove  destructive  to  entozoic  life  by 
virtue  of  some  principle  poisonous  to  them,  which  they  contain, 
there  are  few  employed  in  ordinary  practice ;  yet  the  lists  of  the 
materia  medica  supply  us  with  a  host  of  such  remedies.  The  prepa- 
rations of  turpentine,  especially  the  oil,  united,  or  not,  with  the  em- 
pyreumatic  animal  oil  obtained  during  the  distillation  of  hartshorn, 
are  decidedly  the  best ;  but  the  improvident  employment  of  these 
and  other  excitant  agents  is  liable  to  induce  that  debility  of  the  di- 
gestive function  and  of  the  system,  which  is  the  great  predisponent 
of  worms.  If  the  proper  administration  of  these  remedies  fails  to 
destroy  the  parasites,  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  others. 

It  is  singular,  that  M.  H.  Cloquet  should  put  the  aqueous  decoction 
of  hydrargyrum  purificatum  at  the  head  of  his  list  of  anthelmintics. 
He  observes,  also,  that  he  has  seen  ascarides  lumbricoides  evacuated 
in  a  state  of  torpor,  after  the  abdomen  of  the  patient  had  been 
rubbed  with  a  mixture  of  ox-gall,  and  common  soap,  with  oil  of  tansy y 
or  oil  of  chamomile,  strongly  impregnated  with  camphor,  and  garlic  ; 
or  with  milk,  holding  aloes  in  solution,  impregnated  with  the  bitter 
principle  of  colocyrUh  and  camphor  ;  or  with  a  maceratum  of  bruised 
garlic  in  camphorated  sulphuric  ether,  A  like  effect,  he  savs,  is  pro- 
duced by  ^plaster  composed  of  yellow  wax,  litharge,  assafetida,  and 
galbanum.  He  also  recommends  an  application,  which  is  neither  the 
most  elegant  nor  the  most  eaaily  attainable; — assafetida  dissolved  m 
the  gastric  juice,  "  or,  what  is  more  simple,  in  the  saliva  /"  Other 
external  applications  have  been  recommended  by  Laennec,  Barton, 
&;c. ;  their  action,  however,  may  in  all  cases  be  explained  in  one  of 
two  ways.  The  terebinthinate,  alliaceous,  and  other  highly  odorous 
agents  may  be  absorbed  into  the  system,  and  in  this  way  come  in 
contact  with  the  entozoa;  but  it  is  not  probable,  that  they  can  affect 
them  in  a  state  of  suflicient  concentration  to  be  detrimental.  This 
explanation  will  not,  however,  apply  to  others.  There  is  every  reason 
for  believing,  that  frictions,  cataplasms,  &c.,  act  as  indirect  anthel- 
mintics only,  by  improving  the  activity  of  the  gastric  and  intestinal 
operations,  and  thus  removing  the  grand  predisposition. 
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2.  Meehanieal  Anihelmintiet. 

Of  these,  two  only  are  now  in  general  use.  In  the  United  States, 
indeed,  neither  of  them  is  much  employed;  but  in  Great  Britain 
they  have  by  no  means  outlived  favor.  They  are  the  filinqB  of  tin  or 
granular  tin^  and  mucuna  or  cowhage.  The  mode  in  which  lliey  act 
IS  described  hereafter. 

3.  AnihelminticB  which  expel  worms  by  acting  on  the  intestinal  canal. 

The  substances  that  operate  in  this  manner  belong  to  the  class  of 
cathartics ;  but  they  should  not  be  of  a  violent  character,  or  often 
repeated,  owing  to  the  debility  they  may  induce  in  the  digestive 
or&^ans.  The  occasional  exhibition  of  a  brisk  cathartic  is  often  a 
valuable  agency,  not  only  in  removing  the  worms  but  in  stimulating 
the  gastric  fdnction  to  a  more  healthy  action,  and  thus  removing  the 
predisposition.  By  exciting,  too,  the  intestines  to  throw  off  the 
retained  fseces,  and  secretions, — ^in  which  the  worms  are  often  enve-  * 
loped,  and  find  a  nidus  favorable  for  their  generation, — ^they  enable 
those  anthelmintics  which  may  be  prescribed  to  come  more  imme- 
diately into  contact  with  the  parasites,  and  should,  consequently,  be 
made  to  precede  the  use  of  those  remedies.  Nor  is  it  alone  prior  to 
the  administration  of  anthelmintics  that  cathartics  are  useful.  When 
the  former  have  been  prescribed  for  a  few  days,  and  there  is  reason 
to  hope  that  they  have  occasioned  the  death  of  the  worms,  a  brisk 
cathartic  maybe  advantageously  given  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
any  accumulation  of  dead  animal  matter  that  may  nave  taken  place, 
and  thus  of  diminishing  the  tendency  to  a  fresh  generation.  The 
cathartics  that  have  been  chiefly  used  for  this  purpose,  are  oleum 
rietni,  oleum  tiglii,  gamboge^  seammony^  jalapj  aloeSy  and  calomel^ — 
singly  or  combined. 

4.  Anthelmintics  which  prevent  the  formation  of  worms. 

This  class  is,  after  all,  the  most  important.  The  great  predisposi- 
tion to  invermination  consists  in  want  of  tone  generally,  and  of  the 
gastro-enteric  organs  in  particular.  Accordingly,  agents  that  are 
found  to  aid  chylosis  prove  most  valuable.  Charcoal  has  long  had 
a  character  for  being  anthelmintic;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  it  has 
been,  and  is  constantly  mixed  with  the  food  employed  for  fattening 
fowls  for  the  markets  of  large  towns.  The  charcoal  contains  no 
soluble  matter;  but  by  grating  over  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  it  stimulates  the  organs  concerned  in  diges- 
tion to  greater  activity,  and  enables  a  larger  quantity  of  chyle  to  be 
separated  from  the  food  taken  than  could  be  accomplished  without 
its  influence. 

Such  is  the  fact,  with  regard  to  salt — ^the  condiment  of  condiments^ 
condimentum  condimentorum^  as  it  has  been,  not  inappropriately, 
termed.  Where  children  are  not  allowed  a  proper  quantity  with 
their  meals,  they  have  been  observed  to  be  ratremely  liable  to  the 
generation  of  these  parasites;  and  therefore  a  due  allowance  of  salt 
18  to  be  permitted,  and  recommended.   The  agriculturist  administers 
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it  liberally  for  the  prevention  of  invermination  in  his  cattle;  and  it 
is  occasionally  given  to  both  animals  and  man  as  a  true  anthelmintic. 
Fortunately,  it  is  much  liked  by  children,  who  have  apparently  a 
natural  taste  for  it,  as  is  the  case  with  individuals  of  the  animal  king- 
dom,— ^the  buffalo  of  our  own  country  daily  frequenting  the  salt  licks 
of  the  West ;  and  all  our  domestic  cattle  lick  it  with  the  greatest 
delight. 

In  the  twenly-ninth  volume  of  the  London  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal^  Mr.  Alarshall  has  published  the  case  of  a  lady  who  had  a 
natural  antipathy  to  salt;  and  who  was  dreadfully  infested  with 
worms  during  the  whole  of  her  life.  In  Ireland,  according  to  Dr. 
Paris,  where,  from  the  bad  quality  of  the  food,  the  lower  classes  are 
very  subject  to  worms,  a  draught  of  salt  and  water  is  a  popular  and 
efficacious  anthelmintic ;  and  Lord  Somerville,  in  an  address  to  the 
English  Board  of  Agriculture,  refers  to  the  effects  of  a  punishment 
which  formerly  existed  in  Holland.  **  The  ancient  laws  of  the  coun- 
^try,"  says  his  lordship,  "ordained  men  to  be  kept  on  bread  alone, 
unmixed  with  salt,  as  the  severest  punishment  that  could  be  inflicted 
upon  them  in  their  moist  climate.  The  effect  was  horrible ;  these 
wretched  criminals  are  said  to  have  been  devoured  by  worms  engen- 
dered in  their  own  stomachs." 

Where  the  practitioner  is  desirous  to  destroy  worms,  the  manage- 
ment may  have  to  be  somewhat  modified  by  the  particular  variety ; 
but,  the  symptoms,  that  distinffuish  these  from  each  other,  are  by  no 
means  unequivocal.  This  is,Tiowever,  of  the  less  consequence,  as 
all  entozoa  are  induced  by  the  same  causes,  and  more  or  less  affected 
by  the  same  vermifuges.  As  the  ascarides  or  oxyures  vermiculares 
occupy  the  lower  part  of  the  bowels,  and  occasion  a  troublesome 
itching  within  the  rectum,  their  presence  maybe  suspected;  and 
medicines  can  be  introduced  to  act  upon  them  immediately,  by  the 
way  of  injection, — aided,  or  not,  by  anthelmintics  administered  by 
the  mouth.  In  all  cases,  perhaps,  it  would  be  better  that  they  should 
thus  be  placed  between  two  fires,  as  it  were ;  as  they  have  been  found 
even  in  the  upper  part  of  the  alimentary  tube,  whence  they  have 
been  ejected  by  vomiting;  and  it  is  not  by  any  means  improbable, 
that  the  annoyance  occasioned  by  a  clyster  might  induce  them  to 
migrate,  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  quiet  in  the  higher  portions  of 
the  intestines,  or  at  least  of  getting  rid  of  the  irritation  to  which 
they  may  have  been  exposed  in  the  lower.  In  all  cases,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  system,  that  favors  the 
unusual  generation  of  worms,  and  to  treat  it  accordingly ;  but  the 
consideration  of  this  subject  belongs  more  particularly  to  Special 
Therapeutics. 

SPECIAL  ANTHELMINTICS. 

^  I.  True  Anthelmintics. 
1.  O'LEUM  TEREBIN'THIN^.— OIL  OF  TURTENTINE. 

Oil  of  turpentine— whose  general  properties  are  described  else- 
where— singly,  or  combined  with  other  agents,  is  one  of  the  most 
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powerfiil  of  the  direct  anthelmintics,  destroying  worms  rapidly  which 
may  be  immersed  in  it  out  of  the  body.  It  is  likewise  a  cathartic, 
so  that  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  administer  any  other  cathartic  after- 
wards, as  is  the  case  with  many  anthelmintics.  Should  it  not  act  on 
the  bowels,  it  may  be  advisable  either  to  associate  castor  oil  with  it, 
or  to  follow  it  up  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  by  a  dose  of  this  oil, 
inasmuch  as  when  it  does  not  pass  off^  it  may,  according  to  Dr.  Cop- 
land, by  being  absorbed,  give  rise  to  encephalic  mischief,  and  occa- 
sionally to  nephritic  symptoms.  It  is  applicable  to  every  variety  of 
intestinal  worm,  and  has  proved  very  efficacious  in  cases  of  taenia. 

It  maybe  given  in  tiie  aose  of  f 5ij  to  fjss  and  more,  in  molasses ; 
or  made  into  an  emulsion  with  the  yolk  of  egg  or  mucilage. — {OL 
terebinth,  f  3ss ;  Vitell  ovi,  vel  Mucilag.  acac.  f5vj ;  Aquce  menihcepipe" 
rit.  f  gss. — M.)  Dr.  Pereira  states,  that  he  has  frequently  adminis- 
tered fjiss  and  sometimes  fjij,  and  in  no  instance  has  he  seen  any 
ill  effects  from  it. 

In  cases  of  the  oxyures  or  ascaridesvermiculares,  oil  of  turpentine 
m^  be  made  to  come  in  contact  with  them  in  the  form  of  enema. 

In  France  the  Oleum  Cadinum  or  Oil  of  Cade,  Huile  de  Cade,  de- 
scribed elsewhere,  has  been  occasionally  used  in  place  of  it  as  an 
anthelmintic. 

2.  CLEUM  ANIMAU— ANIMAL  OIL. 

Animal  oil,  Dippers  oil.  Oleum  animale  Dippeliij  is  obtained  by 
subjecting  animal  substances,  as  bone,  to  destructive  distillation. 
The  commercial  article  is  derived  from  the  manufacture  of  bone- 
black,  and  is  identical  with  Oleum  eornu  cervi  or  Oil  of  Hartshorn  of 
the  older  Pharmacopoeias.  It  is  thick,  brown,  viscid,  and  has  a  most 
disgustinff  odor. 

This  oil  has  been  highly  extolled  as  an  anthelmintic,  by  the  Ger- 
mans more  especially ;  and  it  is  unquestionably  very  effective  even 
in  eases  of  taenia ;  but  it  is  so  inexpressibly  nauseous,  that  but  few 
stomachs  can  retain  it.  Its  virtues  have  been  ascribed  to  the  crea- 
sote  which  it  contains ;  and  they  are  doubtless  dependent  in  part 
upon  that  constituent.  The  dose  is  trij  v  to  trj^xx,  in  molasses,  given 
for  three  mornings  in  succession,  and  followed  by  a  cathartic. 

Thb  Empyrbumatic  Oil  op  Chabbrt,  Oleum  contra  T^niam  Cha- 
BERTi,  made — as  before  remarked — by  adding  one  part  of  animal  oil 
to  three  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine^  leaving  them  to  combine  for  four 
days,  and  then  distilling  three  parts,  has  been  greatly  extolled.  It, 
also,  is  very  nauseous.  It  combines  the  anthelmintic  virtues  of  its 
constituents,  and  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  a  teaspoonful  three 
times  a  day.    It  is  a  very  effective  vermiftige. 

8.  CHENOPO'DIUM.— WORMSEED. 

Wormseed  of  the  United  States  is  the  fioiit  of  Chenopodium  AntheU 
minticum^  Jerusalem  Oak  ;  Sbx.  Syst.  Pentandria  Digynia ;  Nat.  Ord. 
Chenopodiaceee ; — the  '*  wormseed"  of  Europe,  being  the  fruit  of 
Artemisia  Santonica  (Dublin  College),  or  of  a  variety  of  -4.  Maritima. 
Dr.  Pereira  affirms,  that  the  substance  sold  in  Great  Britain  under 
the  name  of  "wormseed" — Santonici Semen,  Semen  Contra — does  not 
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consist  of  seeds,  but  of  broken  peduncles,  mixed  with  the  calyx  and 
flower-buds.  It  is  much  used  there,  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to  thirty 
grains  of  the  powder,  given  morning  and  evening  for  several  days, 
and  followed  by  a  cathartic.  A  favorite  anthelmintic  of  Bremser, 
the  celebrated  helminthologist,  is  the  following,  which  he  prescribed 
in  all  cases  of  intestinal  worms : — 

K.     Santonic.  Semin.  Tvel  Semin.  vel  Florum  Tanaoeti)  contns.  ^ss. 

Valerian  pulv.  ^ij. 

JalapsB  pulv.  ^iss  ad  ^ij. 

Potass,  sulphat.  ^iss  ad  ^ij. 

Oxyrael.  Scillee,  q.  s.  ut  fiat  electiiarium. 
Two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  to  be  taken  daily. 

A  peculiar  bitter  principle,  called  Santonin^  has  been  separated 
from  it,  which,  in  the  dose  of  three  or  four  grains,  twice  a  day,  has 
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Cbenopodium  ADtlielminticum. 


Spigelia  Marilandica. 
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been  recommended  as  an  efficacious  anthelmintic.  It  has  also  been 
nsed  BuccessfiiUy  as  an  antiperiodic  in  intermittent  fevers.  As  be- 
fore remarked  (p.  224),  Kucnenmeister  found  it  to  be  most  destruc- 
tive to  the  round  worms — ascarides.  He  advises  that  it  should  be 
prescribed  mixed  with  castor  oil,  in  the  proportion  of  from  two  to 
five  grains  to  the  ounce,  a  teaspoonful  being  given  at  intervals,  until 
the  effect  is  induced.  As  auxiliary  treatment,  he  recommends  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  herring  brine,  mustard,  onions,  and  garlic. 

Chenopodium  anthelminticum  is  an  indigenous  plant,  which  grows 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  United  States,  but  especially  in  the  South, 
— being  found  in  the  vicinitv  of  rubbish,  along  fences ;  flowering 
from  July  to  September ;  and  the  seeds  ripening  in  autumn.  These 
are  small ;  roundish ;  light ;  of  a  very  bitter  peciuiar  taste,  and  a  dis- 
agreeable smell,  which  is  possessed  by  the  whole  plant.  Their  pro- 
perties are  dependent  upon  a  volatile  oil  separaole  by  distillation 
with  water. 

Chenopodium  ambrosiotdeSy  an  indigenous  plant,  is  said  to  be  used 
indiscriminately  for  it. 

Wormseed  is  one  of  the  most  popular  anthelmintics  in  use  in  the 
United  States ;  and  the  common  mode  of  prescribing  it,  to  a  child 
three  or  four  years  old,  is  to  mix  one  or  two  scruples  of  the  powder 
with  molasses ;  administering  this  for  three  nights  in  succession,  and 
prescribing  a  cathartic  on  the  following  mommg. 

O'lEUM  CHEMOPO'Dn,  Oil  of  Wormseed,  Wormseed  oi7,  is  officinal  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States.  It  is  of  a  bright  yellow  color 
when  freshly  distilled,  but  becomes  darker  by  age.  It  is  adminis- 
tered in  the  same  manner  as  the  powder,  in  the  dose  of  four  to  eight 
drops.    It  may  be  mixed  with  sugar  or  molasses. 

4.  SPIGE'LIA.— PINKROOT. 

Spigelia  is  the  root  of  Spigelia  Marilandica,  Indian  Pinky  Carolina 
Pink,  Perennial  Wormgrass ;  Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Monogynia; 
"Nat.  Ord.  Qentianaceee ;  Spigeliacese  (Martins),  an  indigenous  plant 
of  the  States  south  of  the  Potomac,  which  grows  in  rich  soils  on  the 
edges  of  woods,  and  flowers  from  May  to  July.  It  is  collected  in 
quantities  by  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  by  whom  it  is  packed  in 
casks,  or  more  frequently  in  large  bales,  weighing  from  300  to  350 
lbs. ;  that  in  the  casks  being  preferred  as  less  ukely  to  be  damp  and 
mouldy.    (Wood  and  Bache.) 

The  dried  root,  as  met  with  in  the  shops,  consists  of  numerous, 
slender,  branching,  crooked,  and  wrinkled  nbres,  issuing  from  a  short 
rhizoma.  These  fibres  are  from  three  to  six  inches  long.  Its  odor 
is  faint;  taste  sweetish  and  slightly  bitter.  Its  activity  has  been  as- 
signed by  Feneulle  to  a  brown,  bitter  extractive,  similar  to  that  of 
the  cathartic  Leguminosee,  which,  when  taken  internally,  causes 
vertigo  and  a  kind  of  intoxication.  The  virtues  of  spigelia  are  im- 
parted to  boiling  water. 

The  roots  are  sometimes  mixed  with  those  of  a  small  creeping 
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plant,  which  twines  round  the  stem.  These  are  much  smaller  and 
lighter  colored,  and  should  be  separated  before  the  spigelia  is  dried. 

Pinkroot  is  much  used  in  the  u  nited  States  as  an  anthelmintic ; 
and  although  cases  are  related  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  proved 
acro-narcotic,  and  even  to  have  caused  death,  it  is  very  extensively 
prescribed,  and  with  entire  impunity.  Still,  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  such  cases  have  been  recorded,  as  well  as  the  statement, 
that  the  acro-narcotic  effects  are  less  apt  to  occur  when  the  medicine 
acts  on  the  bowels,  or  is  combined  with  cathartics.  Dr.  Wood 
affirms,  that  in  the  United  States  it  stands  at  the  head  of  the  anthel- 
mintics. It  certainly  is  highly  esteemed  by  many ;  but  others  have 
equal  confidence  in  the  chenopodium,  and  much  more  in  the  oil  of 
turpentine  and  its  combinations.  It  is  scarcely  used  in  Great  Britain, 
although  it  is  officinal  in  the  PharmacopoBias  of  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  Dublin. 

The  dose  of  the  powdered  root,  for  a  child  a  few  years  old,  is  from 
ten  to  twenty  grains,  and  for  an  adult,  from  one  to  two  drachma. 
This  may  be  given  every  night,  or  every  night  and  morning,  for 
three  successive  days,  and  then  be  followed  by  a  brisk  cathartic ; — 
or  it  may  be  associated  with  calomel,  jalap,  or  any  of  the  cathartic 
powders. 

EITRAC'TUM  SPICE'IUE  ET  SEME  FIU'IDDM,  FLUID  EXTRACT  OF  PIMROOT  AND 
SENNA. — This  preparation  has  been  introduced  into  the  last  edition 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  (1851).  It  is  made  by 
mixing  a  pound  of  spigelia,  in  coarse  powder,  and  six  ounces  of  senna, 
in  coarse  powder,  with  two  pints  of  diluted  alcohol;  and,  having  al- 
lowed the  mixture  to  stand  for  two  days,  transferring  it  to  a  perco- 
lator, and  gradually  pouring  upon  it  diluted  alcohol,  until  half  a  gal- 
lon of  liquid  has  passed.  The  liquid  is  then  evaporated,  by  means 
of  a  water-bath,  to  a  pint;  and  six  drachms  of  carbonate  of  potassa 
are  added;  and,  after  the  sediment  has  dissolved,  a  pound  ana  a  half 
of  sugar,  previously  triturated  with  half  a  drachm  of  oil  of  caraway, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  oil  of  anise. 

The  carbonate  of  soda  is  introduced  into  the  composition,  to  ren- 
der soluble  the  resinous  matter  deposited  during  evaporation,  as  well 
as  to  correct  the  griping  property  of  the  senna. 

This  is  a  good  anthelmintic  preparation,  which  has  been  much  pre- 
scribed in  this  city  (Philadelphia);  but  the  two  articles  maybe  com- 
bined extemporaneously,  at  less  cost,  in  the  way  of  infusion.  The 
dose  is  f  Jss ;  for  a  child  two  years  old,  f5j. 

WBTI'SUI  SPIGE'lMl,  INFDSION  OF  PDfKROOT.— (%^e/.  Jss;  Aquce  huh 
Kent.  Oj.)  The  dose  of  this  infusion,  for  a  child  a  few  years  old,  is 
f3ss  to  f  3i ;  for  an  adult,  fgiv  to  fSviii,  given  in  the  same  manner 
as  directed  for  the  powdered  root ;  or  an  equal  quantity  of  senna 
may  be  addfed  to  the  infusion.  A  preparation  is  generally  kept  in 
the  shops,  which  is  said  to  be  much  prescribed  by  physicians  under 
the  name  of  worm  tea.  It  consists  of  pinkroot,  senna,  manna,  and 
savine,  mixed  together  in  various  proportions  to  suit  the  views  of 
the  prescriber.    (Wood  and  Bache.) 
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5.  FILIX  MAS.— MALE  FERN. 

Filix  Mas,  of  the  secondaiy  list  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
United  States,  is  the  rhizoma  of  Aspidium  Filix  Mai  or  Nephrodium 

Fig.  4U. 


B.^A|\ 


Nephrodium  Filix  Mas. 

A.  Pinnnle  with  nine  sori.  (a.) 

B.  Magnified  portion  of  pinnule  with  sporangia. 

«.  Stomata.    6,  6.  Sporangia  partially  covered  by  c,  the  iiidusiam. 

C.  Magnified  vporangium. 

a.  Stalk,    h.  Ring.    c.  Menabranous  sac. 

D.  Ruptured  Sporangium  with  the  sporule  escaping.— (Pcrcira.) 

Filix  Mas  ;  Sex.  Syst.  Cryptogamia  Filices ;  Nat.  Ord.  Filices ;  a 
plant  which  is  indi- 
genous in  this  coun-  Fig.  4i. 
try  in  shady  pine 
forests,  from  !New 
Jersey  to  Virginia, 
as  well  as  in  those 
of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  Th^ 
rhizoma  shoula  be 
collected  in  the 
months  of  July, 
August,  or  Septem- 
ber. The  sound 
parts  are  to  be  care- 
fully dried  and  re- 
duced to  powder. 
When  dried,  its 
odor  is  weak;  taste 
sweet  and  mucila- 
ginous, slightly  bit- 
ter and  austere.  It 
is  generallybrought 
to  this  country  from 
Europe. 

As  met  with  in 
the  shops,  it  consists 
of  fragments  of  the 
dried  thickened  ba- 
ses of  the  footstalks, 
to  which  small  por- 


Nephrodium  Filix  Mas. 

A.  Fresh  rhizome  entire,  a.  Spirally-coiled  young  fVond.  6, 6,  h.  Leaf 
•talks  {ttipiUs)  cut  off.    e,  e.  Root-fibrea. 

B.  Transverse  section  of  the  fresh  rhizome,  a.  Transverse  section  of 
the  stem,  with  the  vascular  bundles.  2>,  6,  6, 2>,  6,  6.  Bases  of  the  lenf- 
stalks,  called  phyUopodia,  They  surround  the  stem  in  a  circular  manner, 
and  are  devoid  of  vascular  bundles. 
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tions  of  the  rhizoma  are  found  adhering,  and  of  the  root-fibres.  It 
is  recommended,  that  the  stock  of  the  apothecary  should  be  renewed 
annually,  as  in  two  years  the  best  article  becomes  useless. 

Filix  mas  has  been  analyzed  by  various  chemists,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  anthelmintic  virtues  reside  in  volatile  oil,  which  exists 
in  it  to  the  amount  of  about  7  per  cent  It  contains,  likewise,  tannic 
and  gallic  acids,  which  communicate  to  it  its  astringent  properties. 

The  root  of  male  fern  has  been  used  only  as  an  anthelmintic.  It 
was  the  basis  of  Madame  ISTouffer's  celebrated  remedy  for  taenia, 
which  was  purchased  by  Louis  XVI,  in  1775,  for  18,000  francs. 

The  dose  of  the  powder  is  one  to  three  drachms,  given  in  molasses, 
for  three  nights  in  succession,  and  a  brisk  cathartic  on  the  following 
morning.  The  plan  adopted, — ^and  successfully,  in  many  cases, — by 
Madame  Nouffer,  was  to  give  two  or  three  drachms  of  the  powder 
in  from  four  to  six  ounces  of  water  in  the  morning  fasting;  and,  two 
hours  afterwards,  a  purgative  bolus  composed  of  ten  ^ains  of  calo- 
mely  ten  of  scammonyy  and  six  or  seven  of  gamboge.  Sut  the  most 
effective  preparation  would  seem  to  be  that  proposed  by  M.  Peschier, 
of  Geneva, — the  ethereal  extract^  called,  also.  Oleum  Filicis,  and 
ExTRACTUM  Filicis  -^thbreum,  which  contains  not  only  the  volatile 
oil,  but  also  a  fixed  oil,  tannic,  gallic,  and  acetic  acids,  a  muco-sac- 
charine  matter,  green  and  red  coloring-matter,  and  a  semi-resinous 
substance.  •  It  is  made  by  digesting,  in  the  cold,  the  root,  cut  small, 
for  ten  or  twelve  days,  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sulphuric  ether; 
after  which,  the  strained  liquor  is  evaporated  until  the  ether  is  re- 
moved. Peschier  had  known  it  successful  in  150  cases,  when  he 
wrote:  Ullersberger  had  used  it  in  sixty  cases,  and  a  medical  friend 
of  his  in  200  cases,  with  invariable  success.  It  is  affirmed  to  have 
proved  more  valuable  against  Bothriocephalus  lotus  than  Tcenia  Bolium ; 
and  a  part  of  the  discrepancy  of  results  nas  been  ascribed  to  this  cause. 
For  example,  it  has  not  been  found  as  effectual  in  the  treatment  of 
t»nia  at  Paris,  and  the  entozoon  most  common  there  is  Tsenia  solium. 

Farther  trials  have  been  made  with  it,  of  late  years ;  and,  by  many 
observers,  as  by  Professors  Christison  and  J.  Hughes  Bennett,  of 
Edinburgh,  it  has  been  placed  above  all  other  tseniafuges.  The  for- 
mer  says,  he  is  persuaded  that  it — ^an  indigenous  article — is  a  more 
efficacious,  and  less  disagreeable  anthelmintic  for  the  expulsion  of 
taenia,  than  "either  the  Abyssinian  kousso,  the  Continental  pome- 
granate, or  American  turpentine."  (The  author's  New  Remedies, 
7th  edit.  p.  389,  Philad.  1866.) 

The  dose  of  the  ethereal  extract  is  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
grains.  It  maybe  given  in  the  form  of  pill,  or  in  molasses,  for  two 
or  three  nights  in  succession,  and  then  be  followed  by  a  brisk  ca- 
thartic. 

The  Ethereal  Tincture  of  the  Buds  of  Male  Fern  (one  part  of  the 
buds  to  eight  of  ether)  has  been  used  with  advantage  as  an  anthel- 
mintic ;  and  a  decoction,  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  the  rhi- 
zoma to  a  pint  of  water,  has  been  occasionally  prescribed. 
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6.  GBANA'TI  RADrCIS  CORTEX.— BARK  OF  POMKGRAN'ATE  ROOT. 

Punica  Chranatum^  Pomegranate;  Sex.  Syst.  Icosandria  Monoffy- 
nia ;  Nat.  Ord.  Myrtacese — Granatese  (Don), — appears  to  be  a  native 
of  Northern  Africa,  whence  it  was  transported  to  Italy  at  the  time 
of  the  Carthaginian  wars.  It  is  also  indigenous  in  Bengal,  China, 
and  Persia. 

The  bark  of  the  root — which  is  the  part  used  as  an  anthelmintic 
— is  usually  in  small  frag- 
ments, in  quills  or  portions  of  ^*8.  42. 
quills,  of  a  yellowish,  or  ash- 
gray  color  externally;  and 
yellow  within.  It  is  brittle 
and  not  stringy,  and  has  a 
feint  peculiar  smell,  and  an 
astringent  taste.  It  has  often 
been  subjected  to  analysis; 
and  has  been  found  by  M. 
Latour  de  Trie,  to  contain, — 
1,  a  matter  which  was  consi- 
dered to  be  peculiar,  and  to 
which  the  name  Chranadin  or 
Grenadin  was  given,  but 
which  has  been  shown  to  be 
mannite.  2.  Tannic  acid,  to 
which — as  well  as  to  a  small 
portion  of  gallic  acid — ^its  as- 
tringency  is  owinc;  and  3. 
Resin.  Analysis  sheds  no  light  on  its  anthelmintic  properties.  It 
yields  its  virtues  freely  to  water. 

Pomegranate  root  bark  is  rarely  employed  at  the  present  day  ex- 
cept as  an  anthelmintic,  and  not  often  with  that  view.  It  is  said, 
when  given  in  full  doses,  to  induce  nausea,  vomiting,  and  purging, 
and  occasionally  giddiness  and  faintness.  This  would  seem  to  show 
that  it  possesses  acro-narcotic  properties,  on  which  its  anthelmintic 
virtues  may  be  dependent. 

The  testimony  in  favor  of  the  bark  as  an  anthelmintic  has  been 
discordant.  It  is  especially  in  cases  of  teenia  that  it  has  been  em- 
ployed ;  and  numerous  trials  have  been  made  with  it  in  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy ;  yet  in  extensive  experiments  at  the 
Poly  clinical  Institute  of  Berlin  it  proved  of  no  value ;  but  this  failure 
was  referred  to  some  imperfection  in  the  drue.  The  fresh  bark  pos- 
sesses far  more  virtue  than  the  dried :  the  latter  has,  indeed,  been 
regarded  as  inert.  It  is  almost  always  given  in  decoction,  which 
may  be  prepared  with  two  ounces  of  the  larh^  boiled  in  a  (juart  of 
water  down  to  a  pint  and  a  half.  Of  this,  the  dose  is  f  5ij,  every 
half  hour  until  the  whole  is  taken.  The  formula,  cited  by  Dt.  Paris 
from  Dr.  Ainslie's  "  Materia  Medica  of  Eindoostan,*'  directs  it  to  be 
prepared  with  Sij  of  the  fresh  bark,  boiled  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
water  J  until  only  three  quarters  of  a  pint  remain. 

An  alcoholic  extract  of  the  bark  of  the  root  is  recommended  by  Des- 
landes. 


Punica  granatuni. 
1.  Calyx  and  ttamenft.    2.  Stamen.    8.  Fruit. 
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7.  BRiT'EBA  ANTHELMIN'TICA.— K0US80. 

The  flowers  of  Bray  era  anthelmintica,  ffagenia  Abymnica  or  Bank- 
sia  Abyssinica^  a  native  of  Abyssinia,  of  the  family  KosacefiB,  have 
been  long  celebrated  in  their  native  country  as  potent  anthelmintjcs. 
They  are  generally  known  under  the  name  Koussoy  Koossoy  or  Kosso. 


Fig.  43. 


Brayera  anthelmimica. 

A.  Flowering  branch.    B.  Bunch  of  female  flowers.    C.  Flower  seen  laterally.    D.  Female  flower, 
a,  &,  c,  ci,  e.  The  five  oater  segments  of  the  calyx. 

Thirty  years  e^  they  were  introduced  to  the  notice  of  British 
practitioners  by  firayer,  a  French  physician,  practising  in  Constan- 
tinople ;  but  it  was  not  until  Pleinmger,  some  years  afterwards,  ob- 
tained the  article,  that  trials  were  made  with  it  These  confirmed 
the  reports  previously  received  in  regard  to  its  efficacy  in  tape-worm. 
Of  late  years,  attention  to  it  has  been  revived ;  and  good  eflfects  have 
been  produced  by  it,  both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country.  But  it 
has  been  little  used,  in  consequence  of  its  excessive  price.  This, 
however,  has  recentiy  been  greatly  reduced,  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
trials  which  have  been  made  of  it  in  this  country  and  elsewhere. 
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The  results  by  no  means  justify  the  expenditure.  {New  EemedieSy 
edit.  cit.  p.  160.) 

The  flowers  are  brought  from  Abyssinia,  compressed  in  boxes. 
They  have  a  fragrant  smell ;  and  a  taste,  not  much  perceived  at  first, 
but,  subsequently,  somewhat  acrid  and  disagreeable.  In  an  over- 
dose, kousso  acts  as  a  drastic  cathartic ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  it 
to  produce  any  purgative  operation.  It  appears  to  be  a  true  anthel- 
mintic, and  to  destroy  the  worms,  without,  at  all  times,  exhibiting 
a  perceptible  influence  on  the  patient. 

Half  an  ounce  of  the  powdered  flowers,  mixed  with  half  a  pint  of 
warm  water ;  the  mixture  being  allowed  to  stand  for  fifteen  minutes ; 
stirred  up,  and  taken  in  two  or  three  draughts  at  short  intervals,  is 
the  medium  dose.  Should  it  not  open  the  bowels  in  three  or  four 
hours,  a  cathartic  is  often  given. 

8.  AZEIXARACH. 

The  bark  of  the  root  of  Melia  Azedarach  ;  Sex.  Syst.  Decandria 
Monogynia ;  Nat.  Ord.  Meliacese ;  is  in  the  secondary  list  of  the 
PharmacopoGia  of  the  United  States.     The 
tree  termed  Pride  of  China ^  Pride  oflndia.  Fig.  44. 

Bead  Tree,  and  Poisonberry  Tree,  is  a  native 
of  oriental  countries ;  but  is  cultivated  as  an 
ornament  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  It  is 
very  common  in  the  Southern  States,  but 
does  not  flourish  farther  north  than  Virginia. 

The  berries  are  reputed  to  be  poisonous, 
yet  they  are  said  to  be  eaten  by  children  at 
the  South  without  inconvenience,  and  are  con- 
sidered to  be  anthelmintic.  The  bark  of  the 
root — the  oflicinal  portion — has  a  bitter  nau- 
seous taste.  Its  virtues  are  imparted  to  boil- 
ing water.  It  is  regarded  by  many  as  one  of  Meiia  Azedarach. 
the  most  valuable  anthelmintics ;  and  when 

given  in  large  doses  is  unquestionably  acro-narcotic.  It  is  usually 
prescribed  in  decoction.  {Azedarach.  recent.  Jiv;  Aquoe  Oij;  coque 
ad  Oj  et  cola.  Dose,  f  Sss,  every  two  or  three  hours,  till  it  exhibits 
its  effects  on  the  stomach  or  bowels.) 

9.  FUCUS  HELMINTHOCOR'TON. 

Fucu9  sen  Plocaria  Eelminthocarton,  Helminthocortov^  Corsican 
Wormweed;  Nat.  Ord.  Algse, — Algacese  (Lindley),  is  a  marine  plant, 
which  grows  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  especially  of  the 
Island  of  Corsica.  The  whole  plant  is  employed  as  an  anthelmintic 
in  Europe  ;  but  it  is  not  used  in  this  country.  The  American  edi- 
tors of  the  Manual  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  of  MM,  Edwards 
and  Vavasseur  affirm,  that  it  is  the  best  vermifuge  with  which  they 
are  acquainted,  and  that  they  witnessed  in  Corsica  the  most  asto- 
nishing eflects  from  it. 

The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  gr.  xto  3ij,  mixed  with  molasses. 
It  is  also  given  in  infrmon  and  decoction,  and  it  is  aflirmed  by  Dr. 
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Fig.  46. 


Plocaria  Helminthocorton. 

a.  The  plant  (natural  size),  b,  A  small  stony 
coral  attached  to  the  thallus,  and  which  may  be 
readily  mistaken  for  the  fructification,  e.  The 
same  broken  and  magnified  to  show  the  pores. 


James  Johnson,  that  when  thrown 
into  the  rectum  it  "  destroys  any 
worms  domiciliating  there  as  effect- 
ually as  choke-damp  would  destroy 
the  life  of  a  miner."  Yet  its  effects 
on  the  economy  are  scarcely  appre- 
ciable ;  and  chemical  analysis  sheds 
no  light  in  regard  to  its  anthelmin- 
tic principle  or  principles. 

10.  SCDII  CHLO'RIDUM.— CHLORIDE* 
OP  SCDIUM. 

The  value  of  common  salt — 
whose  general  properties  are  de- 
scribed under  Cathartics — as  a 
condiment  in  the  prevention  of 
worms,  has  already  been  men- 
tioned (p.  225).  It  was  also  re- 
marked, that  experiments  have 
shown  it  to  be  detrimental  to  ento- 

zoa  when  out  of  the  body.  Hence  it  has  been  administered  as  a  true 

anthelmintic.    Its  cathartic  powers  might  entitle  it  to  be  placed  also 

under  another  of  the  divisions  of  anthelmintics. 
When  given  as  a  true  anthelmintic,  it  is  generally  in  lar^e  doses — 

from  Sss  to  5j ;  and  in  cases  of  oxyures  or  ascarides  vermiculares,  it 

may  be  thrown  into  the  rectum  in  strong  solution. 

11.  TANACE'TUM.— tansy. 

The  herb  Tanaeetum  vulgare,  Tanaj/  ;  Sbx.  Syst.  Syngenesia  Poly- 
gamia  superflua ;  Nat.  Ord.  Compositee  Corymbiferae ;  is  an  herba- 
ceous j)lant,  indigenous  in  Europe,  but  introduced  into  this  countiy, 
where  it  grows  wild  on  the  roadsides,  and  is  cultivated  in  the  gar- 
dens.   It  flowers  from  July  to  September. 

The  whole  herb  has  a  strong,  peculiar  and  disagreeable  odor,  and  a 
nauseous,  bitter,  and  aromatic  taste.  It  has  been  subjected  to  ana- 
lysis, and  found  to  be  essentially  composed  of  volatile  oil — Oleum 
Tanaceti — ^which  has  the  peculiar  smell  of  the  plant,  and  a  warm 
bitter  taste ;  and  of  a  bitter  matter,  which  is  usually  denominated 
extractive,  but  has  been  regarded  as  parti  v  resinous.  Still,  the  main 
properties  are  extracted  by  water;  and  all,  probably,  by  alcohol. 

Tansy  is  chiefly  used  as  an  anthelmintic  in  domestic  practice.  It 
is  rarely  prescribed  by  the  physician,  and  is  therefore  placed  in  the 
secondary  list  of  the  Fharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States.  Its  anthel- 
mintic virtues  are  probably  dependent  botii  on  the  bitter  principle 
and  the  volatile  oil ;  the  latter  of  which  is  more  destructive  to  tlie 
parasites ;  whilst  the  former,  like  bitters  in  general,  is  adapted  for 

S'ving  tone  to  the  digestive  function,  and  to  me  whole  system ;  yet 
e  seeds,  which  contain  the  largest  proportion  of  the  bitter  principle, 
and  the  smallest  of  volatile  oil,  are  said  to  be  most  effective.  It  is 
generally  given  in  infusion,  Tanty  Tea;  "prepared  by  infusing  3ij  of 
the  kerb  in  Oj  oi  boiling  water^  the  dose  being  from  f  3j  to  f  |iij. 
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The  seeds  mi^ht  be  given  in  powder,  in  the  dose  of  from  gr. 
to  3j  ;  or  a  few  drops  of  the  oil  be  administered  in  molasses* 

12.  CREASO'TUM.— CRE'ASOTE. 

For  its  general  properties,  see  Excitants. 

Several  portions  of  tape-worm  having  been  observed  to  be  dis- 
charged during  the  administration  of  crea80te,ithas  been  prescribed, 
in  such  cases,  as  a  true  anthelmintic.  From  five  to  eight  drops  may 
be  given  to  adults  in  an  ordinary  dose  of  oleum  ricini.  It  has,  like- 
wise, been  associated  with  oleum  tiglii. 

The  Sbbds  op  thb  Pumpkin — Oucurbita  pepoy — ^have  been  used 
with  advantage,  as  a  tseniafuge.  They  may  be  taken,  bruised,  in 
the  dose  of  about  two  ounces,  in  the  morning,  fasting,  followed,  in 
an  hour  or  two,  by  a  fluidounce  of  castor  oil.  An  infusion  of  the 
bruised  seed  has  proved  eflTectual,  as  well  as  the  fixed  oil,  of  which  they 
contain  a  considerable  quantity.  Half  a  fluidounce  may  be  given  in 
the  morning  fasting,  and  the  same  quantity  in  about  two  hours  more. 
This  may  be  followed  by  an  ounce  of  the  oleum  ricini.  In  this  way 
a  considerable  quantity  of  the  worm  has  been  brought  away. 

IL  Mechanical  Anthelmintics. 
18.  MDCU'NA.— COWHAGE. 

In  the  language  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States,  Mucuna 
is  the  "  bristles  of  the  pods  of  Mucuna  prurienSy  Dolichos  pruriens, 
Stizolobium  pruriens^  Cowhagcy  CawitcL"  Sex.  Syst.  Diadefphia  De- 
candria;  Nat.  Ord.  Leguminos» — a  climbing  plant,  indigenous  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  pod  or  le- 
^me,  as  met  with  in  the  shops, 
IS  of  a  brownish  color,  shaped 
like  the  italic/,  containing  four 
to  six  seeds,  and  covered  with  a 
pubes  of  stinging  hairs,  aetcsj 
which  when  placed  on  the  skin, 
pierce  it,  and  give  rise  to  intense 
Itching,  and  in  some  persons,  to 
cutaneous  inflammation.  The 
best  application,  in  such  cases, 
is  oil.  Rubbing  the  part  always 
increases  the  local  phenomena. 

Mucuna  has  long  been  cele- 
brated as  a  mechanical  anthel- 
mintic. That  its  action  is  me- 
chanical is  proved  by  the  cir- 
cumstance, long  ago  observed, 
that  worms,  under  its  use,  are 
discharged  alive.  When  expe- 
riments, too,  have  been  made 
on  entozoa  out  of  the  body,  tKe 
setae  have  been  observed  stick- 
ing in  them,  and  the  animals 
twisting  about,  evidently  in 
great  torture.    That  an  anthel- 


Fig.  46. 
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mintic  effect  is  produced  upon  them  by  cowhage  within  the  human 
body  appears  to  be  well  supported.  The  testimony  in  favor  thereof 
has  been  satisfactory ;  and  the  author  himself  has  repeatedly  seen 
its  exhibition  followed  by  the  evacuation  of  entozoa  after  other  an- 
thelmintics had  been  riven  fruitlessly.  The  drflBculty  has  been  to 
understand  how  it  could  act  upon  the  worms,  and  not  equally  irri- 
tate the  lining  membrane  of  the  intestines,  and  this  difficulty  has 
caused  the  efficacy  of  the  medicine  to  be  discredited.  It  is  impos- 
sible, however,  to  set  aside  the  numerous  facts  that  have  been  brought 
forward  in  its  favor ;  and  it  would  seem,  that  the  mucus,  which  covers 
the  membrane,  may  prevent  the  setse  from  penetrating  it  as  it  does 
the  worms. 

Mucuna  has  been  considered  best  adapted  for  the  removal  of  Asea- 
rides  lumbrico'ides,  the  "long  roundworm,"  and  Oxyures  vermicularesj 
the  "  small  thread  worm."  The  latter  are,  however,  so  low  down 
in  the  intestinal  canal,  that  its  influence  can  scarcely  be  as  powerful 
on  them.  It  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  electuaiy,  the  jjods  being 
dipped  in  molasses,  and  the  setae  scraped  off  until  the  mixture  has 
attained  the  consistence  of  thick  honey.  Of  this,  a  tablespoonful 
is  a  dose  for  an  adult;  a  teaspoonfdl  for  a  child  three  or  four  years 
old.  It  may  be  administered  for  three  nights  in  succession ;  and  the 
following  morning,  a  brisk  cathartic  may  be  given. 

Mucuna  is  not  much  used  in  this  country.  The  framers  of  the 
last  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  have  trans- 
ferred it  from  the  primary  to  the  secondary  list. 

14.  CORTLUS  ROSTRA'TA.— BEAKED  HAZEL. 

Beaked  Hazel  is  a  shrub  two  or  three  feet  high,  of  the  Nat.  Ord, 
Amentaceee ;  Sub.  Ord.  Cupuliferse ;  Sex.  Syst.  Monoecia  Polyan- 
dria,  which  grows  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  North  America. 
The  nut  which  it  produces  is  of  an  ovate  shape,  surrounded  by  a 
coriaceous  andscaly  involucre  or  cupula,  terminating  in  a  tube  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  covered  with  short  and  thick  bristles,  very  similar 
to  those  of  mucuna.  These  have  been  found  by  Dr.  Heubener,  of 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  to  possess  anthelmintic  virtues  similar 
to  mucuna,  and  to  ecjual  it  in  all  respects. 

^  It  may  be  given,  like  mucuna,  in  syrup,  molasses,  or  other  con- 
sistent vehicle ;  and  in  the  same  doses. 

16.  PtJLVIS  STANNI.—POWDER  OP  TIN. 

Powder  of  TiUj  Granulated  Tin^  Granular  Tin,  is  prepared  by 
melting  tin  in  an  iron  vessel  over  the  fire,  and,  whilst  it  is  cooling, 
stirrinff  it  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  powder,  after  which  it  is  passed 
through  a  sieve.  Tin  may  also  be  reduced  to  powder  by  shaking  it 
when  melted,  in  a  wooden  box,  the  inside  of  which  has  been  rubbed 
with  chalk. 

The  testimonials  in  favor  of  this  mechanical  anthelmintic  have 
been  numerous.  It  has  been  strongly  recommended  not  only  in 
Ascarides  lumbricoides,  but  also  in  Toenia  solium.  It  was  at  one  time 
conceived,  that  its  good  effects  might  be  owing  to  its  combination 
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with  arsenic ;  but  this  supposition  has  been  nemtived  by  the  equal 
success  that  follows  its  use  in  a  pure  state.  In  wl  probability,  it  acts 
by  the  incessant  annoyance  occasioned  by  the  friction  of  the  particles 
of  the  tin,  which  renders  the  situation  of  the  entozoa  uncomfortable 
to  them,  and  induces  them  to  migrate ;  whilst  the  same  friction  on 
the  mucous  coat  of  the  intestines  increases  their  peristaltic  action 
and  fevors  the  object;  or,  if  it  fails  to  do  this,  it  augments  chylosis, 
and  improves  the  general  tone  of  the  digestive  system.  The  dose 
to  children  is  frx)m  5ss  to  5y  and  more ;  to  adults  Jss  and  more,  in 
molasses,  every  night  for  three  nights.  On  the  following  morning, 
a  brisk  cathartic  may  be  given. 


SECTION  II. 

AGENTS  THAT  AFFECT  PROMINENTLY  THE  RESPIBATOBT 

OBQANS. 

EXPEC'TORANTS. 

STX05.  Jnaeathartiei, 

DefinidoD  of  expectorants — Organs  on  which  they  act — Modus  operandi — Are  indirect 
agents  only — Inhalations — Special  Expectorants. 

Expectorants  are  usually  defined  to  be — "  Agents  that  promote 
the  excretion  of  mucus  and  other  fluids  from  the  lungs  and  air-pas- 
sages." 

To  un  lerstand  whether  we  are  possessed  of  any  substances  that 
exert  a  special  action  of  this  kind,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  into  the 
anatomical  constitution  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  into  the  mode  in 
which  reputed  expectorants  may  affect  them. 

The  whole  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  nrobably  bronchial  tubes, 
is  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane,  whose  office  it  is  to  secrete  mucus, 
and  to  serve  the  purpose  of  mucous  membranes  in  general.  From 
this  membrane  it  is,  that  the  humor  of  expectoration  is  secreted. 
Surrounding  the  air- tubes,  probably  even  in  their  minutest  divisions, 
is  a  contractile  coat,  which  has  an  important  agency  in  the  pheno- 
mena of  expectoration.  In  the  trachea  an  obvious  muscular  struc- 
ture exists  at  its  posterior  third,  where  the  cartilages  are  wanting. 
This  consists  of  a  thin,  muscular  plane,  the  fibres  of  which  pass 
transversely  between  the  interrupted  extremities  of  the  cartilaginous 
rings  of  the  trachea  and  the  bronchia.  The  use  of  this  muscular 
tissue  is  to  diminish  the  calibre  of  the  air-tubes  in  expectoration ;  so 
that  the  air  having  to  pass  through  the  contracted  portion  with 
greater  velocity,  its  momentum,  in  coughing,  may  remove  the  se- 
cretions, that  are  adherent  to  the  mucous  membrane.  The  pheno- 
mena of  asthma,  as  M.  Laennec  has  correctly  observed,  occasionally 
exhibit  a  manifest  temporary  constriction  of  the  minute  bronchial 
ramifications,  affording,  indeed,  every  evidence  of  a  spasmodic  attack, 
— the  essential  cause  being  probably  seated  in  the  ramifications  of 
the  pneumogastric  nerves  distributed  to  the  bronchial  tubes,  whilst, 
at  other  times,  the  phenomena  indicate  rather  a  paralyzed  than  a 
spasmodic  condition  of  the  muscular  fibres. 
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The  quantity  of  the  matter  of  expectoration,  and  the  facility  with 
which  it  is  secreted,  must  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  Occasionally  the  sputum  is  derived  from  the  breaking 
down  of  tubercles,  or  from  positive  abscesses  in  the  lungs,  but  these 
are  not  the  most  common  cases  in  which  expectorants  are  employed ; 
— such,  at  least,  as  are  regarded  to  exert  a  special  action  on  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  air-passages,  when  taken  into  the  stomach, 
or  introduced,  in  any  manner,  into  the  circulation.  If  the  bronchial 
mucous  membrane  be  inflamed,  as  in  acute  bronchitiB,  the  secretion 
from  it  may  be  wholly  arrested  for  a  time,  after  which  it  may  be- 
come augmented,  as  in  cases  of  inflammation  of  mucous  membranes 
in  general ;  or,  if  the  inflammation  be  to  a  less  extent,  and  protracted, 
a  profuse  secretion  may  take  place  from  it,  attended  with  every 
symptom  of  general  asthenia,  as  in  some  of  the  cases  of  winter-cough 
or  chronic  bronchitis  of  old  people.  In  these  different  conditions  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  a  different  condition  of  expectorant  medi- 
cation is  demanded.  In  the  former,  marked  by  every  sign  of  inter- 
nal inflammation,  the  antiphlogistic  plan  is  imperiously  required ; 
whilst  in  the  latter,  depletion  is  by  no  means  indicated,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  general  and  local  excitants  may  be  found  advisable. 
These,  however,  are  indirect  expectorants,  aaapted  for  the  removal 
of  the  condition  of  the  system,  which  gives  rise  to  the  diminished 
or  augmented  secretion  from  the  broncnial  mucous  membrane. 

Again,  when  the  sputa  are  secreted,  they  often  adhere  to  the  mem- 
brane, and  are  expelled  with  difficulty ;  at  times,  because  the  inflam- 
matory condition,  above  mentioned,  does  not  admit  of  their  ready 
detachment ;  and,  at  others,  owing  to  a  want  of  due  vigor  In  the 
system  in  general,  and  in  the  muscles  concerned  in  expectoration  in 
particular.  In  the  former  case,  antiphlogistics,  nauseants,  &c.,  be- 
come indirect  expectorants ;  in  the  latter  case,  substances,  which, 
like  ammoniacum,  myrrh,  and  the  different  balsams,  are  excitants ; 
or,  again,  agents  that  are  capable  of  inducing  emesis,  during  the 
succussion  accompanying  whose  operation  the  mucus  becomes  de- 
tached, and  its  expulsion  favored.  In  these  cases  a  nauseating 
emetic  is  most  beneflcial  if  inflammatory  irritation  exists  to  any  ex- 
tent; for,  during  the  nausea,  which  precedes  emesis,  the  secretion 
from  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  is  favored ;  and  by  the  act  of 
vomiting  succeeding  to  the  increased  secretion,  the  mucus  is  readily 
detached,  and  expectorated.  In  this  way,  nauseants  and  emetics 
become  expectorants. 

All  these,  however,  are  indirect  agencies  only,  and  it  is  important 
to  inquire,  whether  there  be  such  remedies  as  direct  expectorants^  or, 
in  other  words,  any  that  act  on  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  by 
preference,  after  having  been  received  into  the  stomach,  and  entered 
the  mass  of  blood ;  for  it  is  manifest,  that  this  is  the  only  mode  in 
which  any  internal  expectorant  can  come  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  seat  of  the  mischief.  The  expectorant,  whatever  it  may 
be,  must  be  received  into  the  circulation  either  by  imbibition  through 
the  coats  of  the  gastroenteric  bloodvessels,  or  through  the  chyliferous 
vessels.    In  either  case,  it  must  proceed  to  the  heart,  and  pass  with 
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the  blood  of  the  bronchial  artery  to  the  bronchial  mncone  membrane ; 
and  although — as  has  been  shown — ^it  cannot  be  denied,  that  many 
local  excitants  when  received  into  the  bloodvessels,  affect  the  paiti- 
cular  parts  of  the  frame  on  which  they  act  by  preference,  we  have 
no  sufficient  reason  for  the  belief,  that  this  is  the  case  with  any  of 
the  remedies  that  are  reputed  to  be  expectorants.  None  of  them 
appear  to  affect  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  by  preference ; 
tney  exert  upon  it  an  indirect  action  only.  An  attentive  examina- 
tion of  the  properties  ascribed  to  the  different  agents,  ranked  under 
this  division,  can  scarcely  fail,  indeed,  to  lead  the  intelligent  thera- 
peutist to  the  deductions  of  Dr.  Paris.  "  If  the  term  expectorant*' — 
he  remarks— "be  intended  to  express  a  medicinal  substance,  which, 
has  the  power  of  promoting  the  expulsion  of  fluid  from  the  lungs, 
by  some  specific  action  on  the  parts  concerned,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  at  once  rejecting  the  word,  and  dentine  the  existence  of  such 
remedies;  if,  however,  the  term  be  received  conventionally, as  com- 
prehending all  those  substances,  which  are  capable,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  system  in  each  particular  case,  of  producing  expectora- 
tion, it  will  be  extremely  proper  to  recognize,  and  particularly  uge- 
ftil  to  retain,  such  a  class  of  medicinal  agents."  A  more  recent 
writer.  Dr.  Spillan,  has  remarked  that  "  there  probably  exists  no 
class  of  medicines,  which  so  ftiUy  establish  the  truth  of  the  principle, 
that  medicines  are  but  relative  agents,  as  the  class  now  under  con- 
sideration.*' 

These  are  the  only  views,  that  can  be  rationally  maintained,  and 
much  careful  discrimination  becomes  necessary  to  determine  upon 
the  precise  kind  of  indirect  agency  that  may  be  demanded  in  any 
particular  case ;  immense  mischief  has  indeea  been  done  by  the  pro- 
miscuous prescribing  of  reputed  expectorants,  under  circumstances 
contraindicating  their  employment.  The  pathology  of  many  of  the 
varieties  of  cough  has  been  but  little  attended  to  until  of  late  years. 
Its  frequent  identity  with  bronchitis  was  not  suspected,  or  if  sus- 
pected, disregarded.  Expectorants,  in  such  cases,  were  freely  ad- 
ministered,—substances  that  is,  which  were  considered  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  direct  powers  over  the  parts  concerned  in  the  formation  ol 
the  matter  of  expectoration ;  and  as  almost  all  these  remedies  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  excitants,  it  may  be  imagined,  that  mischief 
frequently  followed  their  administration.  This  every  practitioner 
must  have  witnessed  from  the  injudicious  use  of  excitant  cough  mix- 
tures, administered  when  the  system  has  been  laboring  under  gene- 
ral febrile  indisposition,  connected  with,  or  dependent  upon,  the 
bronchitis,  for  which  the  expectorant  was  originally  recommended. 
The  judicious  practitioner,  m  such  cases,  whflst  he  pays  proper  atr 
tention  to  the  febrile  and  inflammatory  symptoms,  generally  restricts 
himself,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  the  employment  of  demulcents.  These, 
bypassing  over  the  top  of  the  larynx,  soothe  the  mucous  membrane 
with  which  they  come  in  contact,  and  by  contiguous  sympathy  the 
soothing  influence  is  propagated  to  the  part  of  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane  laboring  under  irritation. 

Almost  every  division  of  medicinal  agents  may  become  expecto- 
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rant,  according  to  the  precise  condition  of  the  system  generally,  or 
of  the  pulmonary  organs  particularly;  hence  we  find  an  expectorant 
effect  equally  from  depletives,  and  from  tonics  and  excitants ;  from 
narcotics  and  counter-irritants ;  and  from  nauseants  and  emetics. 

Although  the  existence  of  any  internal  expectorant  acting  through 
the  stomach  and  the  circulation  on  the  lining  membrane  of  the  air- 
passages  may  be  doubted,  there  is  a  mode  of  exhibiting  remedies,  so 
that  they  may  come  into  immediate  contact  with  the  bronchial  mu- 
cous membrane,  so  as  to  modify  its  functions  effectively, — that  is, 
by  INHALATION.  In  this  way  soothing  or  relaxing  vapors  may  be 
made  to  act  upon  the  inflamed  membrane,  especially  after  the  vio- 
lence of  inflammatory  action  has  been  previously  somewhat  subdued 
by  appropriate  antipnlogistics.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  va- 
por of  hot  water  is  employed  with  much  advantage,  and  in  cases  of 
asthma  relief  is  occasionally  obtained  by  the  addition  of  some  vola^ 
tile  oil,  as  by  inhaling  the  vapor  from  a  hot  infusion  of  chamomile 
flowers.    With  the  same  view,  ether  is  occasionally  added.    In  some 

cases  of  asthma,  there  appears  to 
Fig.  47.  Fig.  48.  be  a  Condition  of  the  pneumogas- 

tric  nerves  somewhat  resembfing 

Saralysis,  which  excitants,  intro- 
uced  in  the  manner  referred  to, 
are  as  well  adapted  to  remove  as 
any  other  agents.  The  vapors  of 
burning  substances,  as  of  tar  and 
resin,  are  occasionally  inhaled, 
and  they  may  be  employed  with 
advantage  in  chronic  bronchitis, 
when  the  inflammation  is  of  an 
asthenic  character,  or  when  the 
activity  of  the  inflammation  has 
passed  away,  and  the  copious  se- 
inhaiing  Bottles.  crction  from  the  membrane  is  the 

most  annoying  symptom.  The 
vapors  oi  boiling  tar  were  at  one  time  strongly  recommended  by  Sir 
A.  Crichton  in  consumption,  but  experience  has  shown  that  not 
much  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  them  in  that  fatal  malady ;  and 
many  of  the  cases  of  beneflt,  derived  from  such  inhalation,  have 
probably  been  of  the  kind  just  referred  to— chronic  bronchitis. 

The  practice  of  smoking  the  roots  of  stramonium  in  asthma,  and 
other  pulmonary  affectionshas  long  existed,  and  frequently  essential 
benefit  is  derived  from  it.  There  is  something  inexplicably  capri- 
cious in  this  singular  disease.  Whilst  one  asthmatic  cannot  sleep 
in  town,  another  cannot  remain  in  the  country.  A  friend  of  the 
author,  a  most  respectable  inhabitant  of  Baltimore,  now  dead,  was 
unable  to  sleep  at  his  country-house,  which  was  not  more  than  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  centre  of  the  town.  He  tried  the  experiment 
frequently,  and  tlie  result  was  always  the  same.  The  author  has 
known  others  who  could  not  exist  in  the  impure  atmosphere  of 
towns.    Others,  again,  prefer  a  diy,  whilst  many  breathe  more  freely 
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in  a  moist,  atmosphere.  The  same  thing,  of  course,  applies  to  me- 
dicinal agents  inhaled  by  the  lungs.  Tobacco  relieves  some,  and 
aggravates  others;  but  the  smoke  of  stramonium  agrees  with  a  large 
maiority  of  persons,  and  at  times  affords  manifest  relief.  When 
suffering  under  a  severe  attack  of  the  disease,  the  gentleman,  above 
referred  to  as  unable  to  sleep  in  the  country,  frequently  made  mani- 
fest to  his  medical  attendant  the  relief  he  derived  from  its  inhalation. 
For  this  purpose  he  employed  the  dried  stalk.  Others  use  the  root, 
and  others  the  leaves  only.  (For  many  similar  cases,  see  the  author's 
Practice  of  Medicine,  3d  edit.  1,  364,  Philad.  1848.) 

It  is,  too,  in  the  way  of  inhalation,  that  ether,  chloroform,  and 
the  different  aa«e«  have  been  used  therapeutically.  The  gases  were 
first  proposed  by  the  enthusiastic  Beddoes,  and  they  are  certainly 
capable  of  affecting  the  fi^me, — some  as  excitants,  others  as  seda- 
tives ; — ^but  difficulties,  connected  with  their  efficient  administration, 
and  uncertainty  in  the  results  obtained,  have  led  to  their  almost 
total  abandonment.  They  pass  through  the  bronchial  tubes,  pene- 
trate the^  bloodvessels  by  imbibition,  and  exert  their  appropriate 
action,  either  on  the  nerves  distributed  to  the  bloodvessels,  or — 
what  is  more  probable — affect  the  great  nervous  centres  by  reaching 
them  through  the  circulatory  current ;  but  such  agents  cannot  pro- 
perly be  ranked  as  expectorants.  The  administration  and  effects  of 
these,  as  well  as  of  ether  and  chloroform,  will  receive  attention  under 
other  heads. 
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I.  Excitant  JSxpectoranti. 
1.  SEN'EQA.— SEN'EKA. 
SeneJca,  Seneka  enakerootj  Battle- 
snake  root,  is  the  root  of  Polygala 
Senega;  Sbx.  Syst.  Diadelphia  Oc- 
tandria;  Nat.  Ord.  Polygaleee,  an 
indigenousplant,  common  in  eveiy 
part  of  the  United  States,  but  abound- 
ing especially  in  the  southern  and 
western  portions,  where  it  is  collected 
for  use.  As  met  with  in  the  shops, 
it  is  of  different  sizes,  from  that  of  a 
writing-quill  to  that  of  the  little 
finger,  having  a  thick  knotty  head, 
which  exhibits  traces  of  the  numerous 
stems.  It  is  contorted,  often  marked 
by  crowded  annular  eminences,  with 
a  projecting  line  running  along  its 
whole  length.  The  cortical  portion 
is  corrugated,  cracked  transversely, 
and  of  a  yellowish-brown  or  grayish- 
brown  color.  The  smell  is  strong 
and  peculiar  in  the  fresh  root,  but 
faint  in  the  dried ;  and  the  taste  is  at 
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Polygnlei  senrpa. 

1.  Detaehed  flower.    2.  Keel  with  stomens 

adhering.    8.  A  seed. 
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first  sweetish  and  mucilaginous,  leaving  a  peculiar  acrid  sensation 
in  the  fauces. 

The  whole  of  the  virtues  are  resident  in  the  cortical  portion,  the 
woody  matter  being  inert,  and  therefore  to  be  rei^cted  m  reducing 
seneka  to  powder.  These  virtues  are  yielded  to  boilinff  water,  and 
to  alcohol,  especiallv  to  dilute  alcohol.  They  seem  to  be  partly  de- 
pendent upon  a  substance  called  SenegiUy  Polygalin^  and  Polygalic 
acidy  which  has  been  esteemed  by  some  to  be  an  alkaloid ;  by  others 
an  acid ;  and  which,  when  given  to  dogs,  in  the  dose  of  6  or  8  grains, 
has  caused  vomiting,  difficult  respiration,  and  death  in  three  hours. 

Seneka  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  excitant  ex- 
pectorants ;  and  in  the  form  of  syrup  of  seneka  is  largely  used  both 
m  hospital  and  private  practice,  especially  hj  those  who  prescribe 
according  to  a  system  oi  routine,  and  are  guided  by  names  rather 
than  by  phenomena.  It  is  clearly  excitant;  and,  therefore,  not 
adapted  for  facilitating  expectoration  in  affections  of  the  chest  of  an 
inflammatory  character.  Yet,  like  squill,  it  forms  part  of  a  com- 
pound syrup — Syrupus  scillce  compositus — associated  with  nauseating 
and  emetic  substances,  which  certainly  fill  contrary  indications; 
and — ^as  elsewhere  remarked — ^it  is  probable  that  most,  if  not  all  of 
the  benefit  in  many  cases  derived  from  the  preparation  is  due  to  the 
nauseants  and  emetics  contained  in  it.  Dr.  rereira  assigns  to  it  a 
sphere  of  action,  which  is  inexplicable ;  and  to  the  author — who  has 
employed  it  largely — ^inconceivable.  "  In  this  country"  (England) 
— ^he  remarks — "  senega  is  comparatively  little  employed.  It  is  an 
exceedingly  valuable  remedy  in  the  latter  stages  of  bronchial  or  pul- 
monary inflammation^  when  this  disease  occurs  in  a^ed,  debilitated, 
and  torpid  constitutions,  and  when  the  use  of  depletives  is  no  longer 
admissible.  It  appears  to  re-establish  a  healthy  condition  of  the 
secreting  organs,  to  promote  the  resolution  of  the  morbid  deposits, 
and  to  give  strength  to  the  system.  I  usually  administer  it  in  com- 
bination with  ammonia,  which  appears  to  me  to  promote  its  bene- 
ficial operation.  Frequency  of  pulse,  and  a  febrile  condition  of  the 
system  are  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  impediments  to  the  use 
of  this  medicine." 

Seneka  is  rarely — or  never — ^given  in  powder.  Should  it  be  de- 
sired to  administer  it  in  this  form,  the  dose  may  be  from  ten  to 
twenty  grains. 

DECOC'TUM  SEN'EGE,  DECOCTION  OF  mWUk.— {Senegas  cont  ^ ;  AquoB 
Oiss.  Boil  to  a  pint.)  This  decoction  is  bvno  means  as  much  used 
as  the  syrup,  the  saccharine  matter  of  which  is  itself  demulcent,  and 
therefore  adapted  for  relieving  cough  and  facilitating  expectoration. 
Sugar,  or  liquorice  root,  or  extract  of  liquorice,  may  be  added  to  it. 

SYR'UPUS  SEN'ECiE,  8TBDP  OF  %m'UL—{Seneg.  cont.  2iv;  Aquce  Oj ; 
Sacchar.  ftj.  Made  into  a  syrup,  either  in  the  ordinary  method,  or 
by  displacement.)  The  dose,  as  an  expectorant,  is  f5j  to  f5iij-  It 
is  a  common  adjunct  to  expectorant  mixtures :  and,  in  too  many 
cases,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  it  bears  the  name  of  "  ex- 
pectorant," without  regard  to  the  pathological  condition,  or  its  adap- 
tation to  it. 
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Senega  enters  into  the  composition  of  Syrupu$  Scillce  Compositus 
of  the  ^rharmacopoBia  of  the  United  States. 

2.  SCILLA,— SQUILL. 

Squill,  the  general  properties  of  which  have  been  detailed  (p.  139), 
is  on;en  prescribed  both  with  excitant  and  sedative  expectorants ; 
yet  the  union  with  the  latter,  in  the  small  doses  in  which  it  is  usually 
exhibited,  cannot  be  philosophical,  inasmuch  as  it  is  unquestionably 
excitant;  and,  therefore,  adapted  for  cases  of  pectoral  disease,  in 
which  there  is  an  absence  of  all  febrile  and  inflammatory  phenomena, 
and  a  demand  rather  for  excitant  expectorants  in  general. 

When  given  in  powder,  as  an  expectorant,  which  is  rarely  the  case, 
it  is  usuafly  in  the  dose  of  one  grain,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  As, 
however,  it  is  a  nauseant  in  a  sufficient  dose,  it  may  be  adapted,  in 
a  larger  quantity,  for  affections  in  which  sedatives  are  needed.  In 
Buch  cases,  it  must  be  pushed  until  its  influence  on  the  stomach  is 
exhibited. 

Aeetum  Scillce  (p.  140)  is  occasionally  prescribed  as  an  expectorant, 
in  the  dose  of  fSss  to  i5j ;  but  by  no  means  so  frequently  as  the 
Ozymel  (p.  140) ;  and  the  syrups — simple  and  compound  (p.  141) ; 
the  former  in  the  dose  of  f  5j  to  f  Jij  ;  8yrupu%  Seillce^  in  the  dose  of 
a  fluidrachm  or  two ;  and  Syrupus  Scillce  Compositus  or  Hive  Syrup ^ 
in  the  dose  of  twenty  or  thirty  drops. 

Tinetura  Scillce  (p.  140)  is  rarelv  given  alone ;  but  is  often  added 
to  pectoral  mixtures.    Its  dose  is  iroia  twenty  drops  to  a  fluidrachm. 

PimyE  SCHLiE  COMPOSaT^,  COMPOUO  puis  of  SftUm.— (aSm7Z.  pulv.  3j  ; 
Zingib.  ipnlY. ;  Ammoniac,  pulv.  aS,  3ij  ;  Savonit  Jiij;  Syrup,  q.  s. 
To  be  divided  into  120  pills.)    The  dose  is  ttom  5  to  10  grains. 

8.  AMMONI'ACUM.— AMMO^NIAC. 

The  botanical  history  of  ammoniacum  has  been  a  matter  of  un- 
certainty. Of  late  years,  however,  owing  to  the  researches  of  ob- 
servers m  India,  it  has  been  referred  to  Dorema  Ammoniacum  ;  Sex. 
Syst.  Pentandria  Digynia;  Nat.  Obd.  Umbelliferffi,  a  native  of  Persia, 
of  which  it  is  the  concrete  juice.  The  whole  plant  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  a  milky  juice,  which  oozes  out  whenever  punctures  are 
made,  even  at  the  ends  of  the  leaves.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  these  are  never  made  artificially,  but  that  innumerable  beetles 
pierce  the  plant  in  ^1  directions.  When  dry,  the  ammoniac  is  picked 
o£^  and  collected.  Dr.  Pereira  states  that  he  has,  in  his  museum, 
the  upper  part  of  the  apparently  flowering  stem,  about  ten  inches 
long,  with  lumps  of  ammoniac  sticking  to  it  at  the  origin  of  every 
branch. 

Ammoniac,  as  met  with  in  commerce,  usually  comes  from  Bom- 
bay, but  sometimes  from  the  Levant.  It  is  either  in  the  state  of  tears, 
or  in  lump.  The  former  is  in  more  or  less  spheroidal  tears,  but  often 
in  larger  pieces  of  an  irregular  shape.  They  are  of  a  yellowish  color 
externally,  and  whitish  within.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  they  pos- 
aess  considerable  hardness,  but  soften  under  the  heat  of  the  hand. 
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Lamp  ammoniac  consists  of  whitish  tears,  imbedded  in  a  substance 
of  a  darker  color,  and  containing  numerous  extraneous  matters,  as 
seeds,  fragments  of  vegetables,  and  dirt.  The  odor  of  both  varieties 
is  peculiar,  and  by  no  means  agreeable;  and  the  taste  nauseous,  bit- 
ter, and  somewhat  acrid. 

Ammoniac  is  a  gum-resin,  which  has  been  subjected  to  analysis 
by  many  chemists,  and  found  to  consist  of  about  70  per  cent,  of 
resin,  and  about  20  of  gum.  It  contains  also  a  volatile  oil,  which  is 
separable  by  distillation  with  water.  With  this  fluid  it  forms  a  pre- 
paration, which  is  officinal — miHura  ammoniaci.  The  alcoholic  solu- 
tion, which  is  transparent,  becomes  milky  on  the  addition  of  water. 

It  has  been  long  employed  as  an  expectorant  of  the  excitant  class, 
and,  consequently,  in  cases  in  which  there  was  little  or  no  inflam- 
matory action.  It  would  not  seem,  however,  that  its  excitant  pro- 
perties are  energetic ;  and,  from  the  author's  experience,  it  is  not 
entitled  to  the  credit  that  has  been  assigned  it  in  chronic  bronchitis, 
and  catarrhal  affections  in  general.  Such,  indeed,  appears  to  be  the 
prevalent  belief,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  much  smaller  employment 
of  the  drug  now  than  formerly. 

The  dose  is  generally  stated  to  be  from  ten  grains  to  thirty  in  pill. 
It  is  rarely  given  in  this  simple  form,  but  in  combination  with  other 
reputed  expectorants,  as  in  Piluloe  ScUIcb  Compositce  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeias of  Edinburgh  and  the  United  States,  or  Pilulce  Ipecacuanhce 
Compoaitoe  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  {Pulv.  Ipecac,  comp.  ^uj  ; 
Scillce  recent^  exsiccat.,  Ammoniac,  aa  3j  ;  Mucilag,  acacioe  q.  s.  ut 
flat  massa.    Dose,  flve  grains  to  ten). 

MISTU'RA  AMMOM'ACI,  AIMO'NIAC  ISSmU.— Ammoniac.  Jij ;  ^^u(c  Oss. 
This  mixture  was  formerlv  called  Lac  Ammoniaci^  owing  to  its  white 
appearance.  The  gum  of  the  gum-resin  forms  a  mucilage,  by  which 
the  resinous  portion  is  suspended.  The  greater  part  of  the  resinous 
matter  subsides,  however,  on  standing.  \Vhen  given  alone  in  pec- 
toral affections,  the  ordinary  dose  is  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls.  It 
not  unfrequentlv  forms  a  vehicle  for  other  agents,  as  Tincture  of 
OpiurHy  Syrup  oj  Senehaj  &c. 

Ammoniac  enters  into  the  composition  of  Pilulce  Scillce  Compositce 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 

4.  BAL'SAMUM  PEBUVU'NUM.— BALSAM  OF  PEBU. 

Balsam  of  Peru  is  the  juice  oiMyroxyhn  or  Myrospermum  Perui- 
ferum;  Sbx.  Syst.  Decandria  Monogynia,  Nat.  Ord.  Leguminosse, 
which  is  indigenous  in  Peru,  New  Grenada,  Colombia,  and  Mexico. 

In  regard  to  its  history  there  is  some  uncertainty.  It  has  been 
affirmed,  that  there  are  two  modes  of  obtaining  it — one  by  incisions 
made  into  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  the  other  hj  boiling  the  branches 
and  trunk  in  water ; — ^the  former  yielding  a  white  liquid  balsam ;  the 
latter  a  blackish-red  liquid.  The  former,  it  is  said,  may  be  preserved 
for  years  in  the  fluid  state ;  but  if  deposited  in  calabashes,  which  is 
commonly  done  in  the  mountains  of  Tolu,  it  condenses,  after  a  time, 
and  hardens  into  resin ;  it  is  then  termed  Dry  white  balsamj  or  bah 
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sam  of  Tolu  ;  whilst  the  extract,  made  by  boiling  the  bark  in  water, 
is  blackish,  or  remains  liqaid,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  black 
Peruvian  baham.  There  seems  still,  however,  to  be  a  doubt,  whether 
the  black  Peruvian  balsam  of  the  shops  is  prepared  by  coction. 

The  quantity  of  balsam  of  Peru  on  which  duty  was  paid  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  year  1839,  was,  according  to  Dr.  Pereira,  825  lbs. 

Balsam  of  Peru  is  trans- 

Earent,  of  a  deep  reddish-  ^*k-  ^^• 

rown  color,  and  of  the 
consistence  of  molasses. 
It  has  a  fragrant  aromatic 
odor ;  and  a  hot  and  bitter 
taste.  It  is  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, and  miscible  with 
water  by  means  of  muci- 
lage. Its  specific  gravity 
is  variously  stated,  from 
1*14  to  1*16.  It  is  rarely 
adulterated.  When  sub- 
jected to  analysis,  it  yields 
88  per  cent,  of  resin,  12  of 
benzoic  acid,  and  a  trace 
of  volatile  oil.  Prolonged 
boiling  in  water  removes 
from  it  the  benzoic  acid, 
but  nothing  else. 

It  was  at  one  time  much 
used  as  an  excitant,  in  ex- 
ternal and  internal  ulcera- 
tions; and  hence  it  has 
been  prescribed  as  an  ex- 
pectorant in  phthisis;  in 
chronic  bronchitis;  and 
wherever  a  gentle  exci- 
tant is  needed.  The  dose 
is  f  388  to  fji,  dropped  on 
sugar,  mixed  with  molasses,  or  difiused  in  water  by  means  of  muci- 
lage or  yolk  of  egg. 

6.  BAI/SAMUM  TOLUTA'NUM.— BALSAM  OF  TOLU. 

Balsam  of  Tolu  is  now  considered  to  be  the  juice  of  MyroBpermum 
or  Myroxylon  Toluiferum  ;  Skx.  Syst.  Decandria  Monogynia ;  Nat. 
Ord.  LeguminosfiB;  which  is  indigenous  in  the  mountams  of  Tolu* 
especially.  It  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  into  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  collecting  the  juice,  as  it  exudes,  in  appropriate  vessels,  and 
allowing  it  to  concrete.  It  is  commonly  imported  m  little  calabashes ; 
and  it  does  not  appear  to  differ  from  the  concrete  white  Peruvian 
balsam,  which,  as  stated  above,  is  termed  balsam  of  Tolu.  It  is  im- 
ported chiefly  from  Carthagena. 

When  it  first  arrives  in  this  country,  it  is  usually  soft  and  tena- 
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cious ;  but,  when  kept,  becomes  hard  and  brittle,  somewhat  like 
resin.  It  is  transparent ;  of  a  yellowish-brown  color ;  has  a  highly 
fragrant  odor,  and  a  sweetish,  not  disagreeable  taste.  It  is  very  solu- 
ble in  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  essential  oils ;  and  yields  its  benzoic 
acid  to  boiling  water.  Its  chemical  composition  is  similar  to  that  of 
balsam  of  Peru. 

It  is  employed  as  an  expectorant  in  the  same  cases  as  balsam  of 
Peru,  and  is  far  more  frequently  prescribed.  It  has  never  appeared 
to  the  author  to  possess  any  special  action  in  chronic  bronchitis ;  but 
it  makes  an  agreeable  adjunct  to  cou^h  mixtures  in  the  form  of  Syrup 
of  Tolu.  In  chronic  catarrhal  affections,  the  inhalation  of  the  vapor 
of  the  ethereal  solution  is  said  to  have  been  of  benefit.  The  dose  of 
the  balsam  is  from  gr.  x  to  gr.  xxx,  repeated  from  time  to  time.  It 
may  be  given  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion  made  with  mucilage  of  gum 
arable.  {BaU,  Tolutan.  ^i;  Mueilag.  acacice  f3ss;  Syrupi  fSiij; 
Aquoe  f  5v.   M.) 

TINCTU'RA  TOIUTA'NA,  TINCTUBE  OF  nil.'-^Tolutan.  giij ;  AlcoTwl  Oij.) 
This  is  sometimes  added  to  pectoral  mixtures,  but  is  chiefly  employed 
in  the  formation  of  the  syrup. 

SIR'UPUS  TOLUTA'NUS,  8YRDP  OF  'im.—iTinct.  Tolut.  fjiss;  Aquce  Kg  ; 
Sacchar.  Ibijss.  Mix  the  tincture  witn  the  sugar;  expose  to  a  gentle 
heat  until  the  alcohol  has  evaporated ;  pour  on  the  water ;  heat  gra- 
dually till  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  and  strain.)  This  is  a  very  commoa 
adjunct  to  pectoral  mixtures,  to  which  it  appears  to  communicate  no 
virtues,  but  improves  their  flavor.  Yet  MM.  Trousseau  and  Pidoux 
affirm,  that  they  have  cut  short  by  it  acute  bronchitis,  "  which  had 
reached  the  flrst  septenary,"  and  wnich  they  think,  "  would  doubtless 
have  gone  on  for  a  montn  or  six  weeks  without  the  aid  of  this  pre- 
cious agent.*'  In  infants,  it  appeared  to  them  of  immense  advantage 
in  pulmonary  catarrh,  almost  at  the  very  onset  of  the  affection ;  and 
still  more  "when  the  state  of  irritation,  dryness,  and  turgescence  ot 
the  mucous  membranes  having  been  allayed,  the  catarrhal  secretion 
began  to  be  effected.** 

Balsam  of  Tolu  is  an  ingredient  in  Tinctura  Benzoini  Composita  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 

6.  STYRAX.— STORAX. 

Storax  is  the  concrete  juice  of  Styrax  officinalis;  Sex.  Syst.  Decan- 
dria  Monogynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Styracese  (Lindley),  a  small  tree,  which 
is  indigenous  in  Asiatic  Turkey  and  Greece,  and  is  cultivated  in  the 
'southern  parts  of  Europe.  From  incisions  made  into  the  tree,  or 
from  the  punctures  of  an  insect,  the  storax  exudes.  No  precise  know- 
ledge exists  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  procured,  as  the  natives  of 
the  country,  who  collect  it,  will  not  communicate  their  mode  of  pro- 
cedure. It  is  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  Trieste.  Two  varie- 
ties are  met  with  in  the  shops ; — common  storax^ — styrax  calami' ta  of 
some,  and  liquid  storax.  The  former  occurs  in  brittle  cakes,  several 
pounds  in  weight,  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  and  having  a  fragrant, 
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Fig.  61. 


agreeable,  balsamic  odor,  and  an  aromatic  taste.  It  appears  to  be 
composed  of  sawdust,  cemented  by  a  resinous  matter.  It  can  be 
easily  reduced  to  coarse  powder, 
and  in  this  state  is  often  met  with 
in  the  shops.  The  latter  has  been 
supposed  to  be  derived  by  decoc- 
tion from  Liquidambar  %tyraciflua; 
but  Dr.  Wood  remarks,  that  some 
of  the  genuine  juice  of  Liquidam- 
bar, brought  from  New  Orleans, 
which  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
inspecting,  had  an  odor  entirely 
distinct  from  that  of  storax ;  and 
Dr.  GriflSith  confirms  the  statement 
of  their  dissimilarity  from  having 
had  an  opportunity  of  collecting 
the  j  nice  of  the  Liquidambar,  which 
was  widely  different  from  anyliquid 
storax  he  had  ever  seen.  Moreover, 
it  has  been  affirmed  of  late,  that 
the  liquid  storax  or  9torax  oil  is 
obtained  at  Cos  and  Rhodes  from 
styrax  officinalis;  By  means  of 
longitudinal  incisions,  the  bark  of 
the  stems  is  removed  in  small  nar- 
row strips,  which,  when  pressed 
together,  readily  adhere  by  means 
of  their  glutinous  juice ;  and  in  this  way  they  are  made  up  in  bun- 
dles of  about  two  pounds  each.  These  are  tiien  subjected  to  pres- 
sure in  warm  presses,  by  which  means  a  liquid  storax  is  obtained, 
which,  according  to  Landerer,  cited  by  Dr.  Pereira,  has  the  consist- 
ence of  butter,  a  gray  color,  and  an  odor  resembling  that  of  vanilla. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  is  the  liquid  storax  of  the  shops, 
which  is  of  a  brown,  almost  black  color  on  the  surface  exposed  to 
the  air,  but  of  a  light  greenish-gray  color  within,  and  of  a  smell  some- 
what resembling  that  of  the  Balsam  of  Peru. 

Dr.  Pereira  has  described  not  less  than  ten  varieties,  but  the  above 
are  all  that  can  concern  the  pharmacologist, — ^the  others  being  rarely 
met  with  in  commerce,  and  most  of  them  never  seen  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

When  subjected  to  analysis,  storax  yields  a  trace  of  volatile  oil, 
about  60  per  cent,  of  resin,  and  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  benzoic  acid, 
the  presence  of  which  entitles  it  to  a  place  amon^  the  balsams.  It 
is  so  mixed — in  the  state  in  which  it  is  met  with  in  the  shops — ^with 
extraneous  matters  that  it  re<juires  to  be  purified  ;  this  is  done  ac- 
cording to  a  process  directed  m  the  British  and  American  Pharma- 
copoeias for  STYRAI  PURIFICA'TA,  purified  storax^  which  consists  in  dis- 
solving the  soluble  matters  in  alcohol,  straining  the  solution,  and 
distilling  off"  the  alcohol,  until  the  storax  acquires  the  proper  con- 
sistence.   The  volatile  portion  is  not  driven  off^  by  the  heat  of  boil- 
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ing  alcohol ;  yet,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Christison,  it  may  be  well  not 
to  carry  the  concentration  too  far,  in  order  that  the  n^agrant  prin- 
ciple may  be  better  retained,  and  the  extract  be  of  a  fitter  consis- 
tence for  forming  pills. 

Like  some  of  the  articles  abeady  mentioned,  it  has  been  consi- 
dered to  possess  "  stimulant  properties,  which  are  more  particularly 
directed  to  the  mucous  surfaces,  especially  to  the  bronchial  mem- 
brane ;"  but  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  either  it  or  any  of  the  arti- 
cles referred  to,  be  possessed  of  such  powers.  Like  the  other  bal- 
sams, it  is  excitant,  and  might  be  employed  in  chronic  catarrhal 
afiections  of  the  bronchia,  in  which  excitant  expectorants  are  needed. 
It  is  not  often  prescribed  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  or  indeed  any- 
where ;  notwithstandig  that  the  British  colleges  have  a  formula  for 
the  PiluloB  Styracis  Oompoiitce,  which  consist  essentially  of  strained 
9torax  and  opiums  and  are  occasionally  given  in  chronic  pulmonary 
affections  to  relieve  cough ;  but  are  more  valuable,  perhaps,  as  a 
means  of  administering  opium  to  persons  prejudiced  against  it,  the 
name  and  the  balsamic  character  of  the  storax  completely  masking 
the  narcotic. 

Should  it  be  desired  to  administer  storax,  the  dose  may  be  ten  to 
twenty  grains,  two  or  three  times  a  day,— or  common,  or  liquid 
storax  may  be  suspended  in  water  by  means  of  mucilage  of  gum 
arable. 

Purified  storax  enters  into  the  composition  of  Tinetura  Benzoini 
Composita  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 

7.  BENZO'INUM.— BEN'ZOIN. 

Benzoin  or  Benjamin  is  the  concrete  juice  of  Styrax  Benzoin^  Ben- 
jamin  Tree  ;  Sex.  Syst.  Decandria  Monogynia ;  Kat.  Ord.  Styraceee, 
— ^a  tall  tree,  indigenous  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Siam,  and  Java.  It 
is  obtained  in  Sumatra,  when  the  tree  is  about  six  years  old,  by 
making  incisions  in  the  bark,  and  allowing  the  juice  to  remain  for 
three  months.  Fresh  incisions  are  made  after  the  concrete  juice 
has  been  removed,  until  the  tree  is  exhausted,  and  usually  dies. 
The  juice  which  exudes  at  the  first  incision  is  the  best,  and  said  to 
be  alone  exported  to  Europe.  Each  tree  yields  about  three  pounds 
of  Benzoin  annuallv  for  ten  or  twelve  years. 

Benzoin,  met  with  in  commerce,  is  usually  imported  into  England 
from  Singapore  or  Calcutta.  In  1839,  duty  was  paid  there  on  108 
cwt.  (Pereira).  It  is  of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  and  is  some- 
times distinguished  into  jiretB^  seconds^  and  third% ;  or  more  com- 
monly, perhaps,  into  firste  and  setonds^  or  into  fine  and  coarse;  and 
sometimes  the  finer  kinds  are  termed  Siam  Benzoin  ;  the  commoner, 
Calcutta  Bbnzoin.  The  former  contains  white  grains,  which  have 
the  appearance  of  fragments  of  blanched  almonds,  seated  in  a  deeper 
reddisn-brown  ground :  the  latter  is  more  uniform,  and  has  a  dark 
reddish-brown  or  almost  black  color.  Both  are  firm  and  pulveri- 
zable ;  of  an  agreeable,  fragrant,  balsamic  odor,  and  a  slightly  aro- 
matic taste.  Boiling  water  takes  up  a  little  benzoic  acid ;  alcohol 
dissolves  all  except  the  impurities,  and  the  solution  is  rendered  milky 
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by  the  addition  of  water.  Its  chief  constituents  are  resin,  benzoic 
acid^  and  a  trace  of  volatile  oil.  The  amygdaloid  benzoin  contains 
SO'l  per  cent,  of  resin,  and  19-8  of  benzoic  acid ;  the  coarser  or  brown 
benzoin,  78*4  per  cent,  of  resin,  and  19*7  of  benzoic  acid. 

Benzoin  had  at  one  time  a  much  higher  reputation,  as  an  internal 
remedy,  than  it  has  at  present.  Like  the  balsams  and  gum-resins, 
it  was  regarded  as  an  excitant  expectorant ;  and,  as  a  relic  of  anti- 
quity, it  still  holds  its  place  in  one  or  two  formulse.  Should  it  be 
prescribed  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  in  pulmonary  affections,  which  are 
unaccompanied  by  febrile  or  inflammatory  excitement.  It  will  be 
seen  afterwards,  that  it  is  employed  as  a  topical  expectorant  in  the 
form  of  fumigation  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  ftimiga- 
tory  pastilles,  which  are  largely  used  in  oriental  climes ;  and  of  Sie 
fumigating  compounds  employed  in  the  Romish  church. 

It  18  scarcely  ever,  or  never,  administered  in  substance.  The  dose 
of  the  powder  may  be  from  ten  to  thirty  grains. 

•iraCTU'RA  BENZO'INI  COMPOS'ITA,  COMPOUND  TIHCTURE  OF  UMm.^Benzoin. 
Siy ;  Styrac%%  purificat.  Sij;  Bah,  Tolutan.  3j;  Aloes  pulv.  gss;  Alco- 
hol Oij.)  The  dose  of  this  preparation,  as  an  excitant  expectorant, 
is  f  Sss  to  f  3ij.  It  is  rarely,  however,  employed.  As  the  resin  is 
precipitated  on  the  addition  of  water,  it  may  be  made  into  an  emul  • 
sion  by  means  of  mucilage  of  gum  arable.  It  is  chiefly  used  as  an 
external  excitant  to  ulcers. 

From  Benzoin  is  formed  Acidum  Bemoieum  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
of  the  United  States. 

8.  ACIDUM  BENZO^CUM.— BENZOIC  ACID. 

Benzoic  acid,  formerly  termed  Flowers  of  Benjamin^  exists  in  the 
various  balsamic  substances,  as  benzoin,  storax,  Tolu  balsam,  &c.  It 
is  also  met  with  in  the  vanilla  pod,  and  in  certain  animal  substances, 
as  in  the  urine  of  children  and  of  the  herbivora  under  certain  states 
of  decomposition.  In  Pharmacy,  it  is  obtained  from  benzoin  by 
sublimation.  Benzoin,  in  coarse  powder,  thoroughly  mixed  with  an 
equal  weight  of  fine  sand,  is  put  into  a  proper  vessel,  and,  by  means 
of  a  sand-bath,  with  a  gradually  increasmg  heat,  it  is  sublimed  until 
vapors  cease  to  rise.  The  sublimed  matter  is  deprived  of  oil  by  pres- 
sure in  bibulous  paper,  and  is  a^in  sublimed. 

As  met  with  in  the  shops,  it  is  in  light  white  feathery  crystals,  of 
an  agreeable  odor,  and  an  acrid,  feebly  acid  taste.  It  is  fusible,  and 
wholly  volatilizes  if  cautiously  heated;  is  soluble  in  about  two  hun- 
dred parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  about  twenty-five  parts  of  boiling 
water ;  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  readily  dissolves  in  solution 
of  potassa,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  cnlorohydric  acid. 

Its  therapeutical  action  is,  doubtless,  excitant;  and  it  has  been 
imagined  by  Dr.  Pereira,  and  others,  that  its  influence  is  principally 
directed  to  the  mucous  surfaces,  and,  "especially  to  the  aerian  mem- 
brane." The  author  has  not  had  any  reason  for  believing  in  this 
special  affinity,  and  such  would  appear  to  be  the  general  feeling  of 
the  profession,  as  it  is  now  scarcely  used  except  in  one  or  two  offici- 
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nal  preparations,  in  which  it  seems  to  be  retained  only  from  old  pre- 
possessions and  associations. 

When  given  alone  as  an  excitant  expectorant,  its  dose  is  from  ten 
to  thirty  grains;  but  the  author  has  never  administered  it,  or  seen  it 
administered,  as  such.  It  is  occasionally  used,  as  will  be  seen  here- 
after, as  a  topical  expectorant;  and  forms  part  of  Tinctura  opii  cam- 
PHORATA,  Paregoric  elixir^  in  which  it  probably  exerts  little  or  no 
agency.  It  enters,  likewise,  into  the  composition  of  Unguentum  Sul- 
phuris  Oampositum  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 

9.  COPAIBA. 

Copaiba — ^whose  general  properties  are  described  under  Excitants 
— ^has  been  much  extolled  by  many  respectable  practitioners  in  chro- 
nic bronchitis,  and  in  every  form  of  pulmonary  affection,  in  which  a 
gentle  excitant  is  necessary.  It  is  not  adapted  for  cases  in  which 
there  is  febrile  or  inflammatory  action.  Dr.  La  Roche,  of  Philadel- 
phia, has  adduced  strong  testimony  in  favor  of  it  in  diseases  of  the 
bronchial  mucous  membrane  of  the  atonic  kind,  as  well  as  in  dis- 
eases of  the  mucous  membranes  in  general.  It  may  be  given  in  the 
dose  of  twenty  or  thirty  drops  on  sugar,  or  be  made  into  an  emul- 
sion. {Copaib.  fSiss;  Mucilag.  Acacice  f  3yj ;  Syrup,  fjss;  Aquoe 
f  Sivss. — M.    Dose,  one-fourth  part,  four  times  a  day.) 

10.  MYRRHA.— MYRRH. 

Myrrh  is  the  concrete  juice  of  BaUamodendron  Myrrha;  Sex.  Syst. 

Octandria  Monogy- 
Fig.  52.  nia ;     Nat.     Ord. 

Terebinthaceae ;  a 
small  tree,  which  is 
indigenous  in  Gison 
on  the  borders  of 
Arabia  Felix.  It 
exudes  from  the 
bark  of  the  tree, 
and  concretes  there. 
Formerly,  the  finest 
kind  of  myrrh  was 
imported  from  Tur- 
key, and  an  inferior 
variety  from  India ; 
but  it  would  seem 
that,  at  the  present 
day,  it  almost  all 
comes  from  the  lat- 
ter country.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  it  is  consumed;  for,  in  the  year  1839,  according 
to  Dr.  Pereira,  no  less  than  216  cwt.  paid  duty  in  England. 

Myrrh  of  the  shops  is  in  irregular  pieces  of  various  sizes,  differing 
in  color, — the  best  pieces  being  of  a  reddish-yellow,  and  translucent. 
It  is  brittle,  and  capable  of  reduction  to  powder,  and  has  a  peculiar, 
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somewhat  agreeable  odor ;  and  a  bitter,  aromatic,  but,  in  the  author's 
opinion,  disagreeable  taste.  The  best  myrrh  should  possess  these 
qualities ;  but  other  varieties  are  occasionally  met  with, — ^a  second 
quality,  which  is  in  distinct  small  tears  or  grains, — and  a  third 
quality,  which  occurs  in  pieces  of  a  darker  color  than  the  best,  and 
which,  according  to  Dr,  Pereira,  are  probably  coarser  myrrh  mixed 
with  impurities. 

Of  the  drug  imported  into  this  country  from  July,  1848,  to  April, 
1849,  inclusive.  Dr.  Bailey,  inspector  of  drugs  at  the  port  of  New 
York,  rejected  2977  lbs. 

Myrrh  is  only  partially  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether:  the 

fum  enables  the  water  to  suspend  a  part  of  the  resin.  Dilute  alcohol 
issolves  some  of  the  resin,  and  less  of  the  gum ;  whilst  alcohol  dis- 
solves the  resin  and  volatile  oil,  leaving  the  greater  part  of  the  gum ; 
and  as  the  first  two  are  the  active  ingredients  in  myrrh,  alcohol  is 

fenerally  used  as  the  menstruum.  The  most  recent  analysis  afforded 
•6  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil,  27*8  of  resin,  and  63'7  of  gum. 
It  has  been  employed  as  an  expectorant.  From  its  constituents, 
it  is  obviously  excitant,  and,  therefore,  not  adapted  for  anv  pulmo- 
nary affection  in  which  there  is  vascular  excitement.  It  has  been 
occasionally  prescribed  in  the  same  cases  as  the  other  excitant  ex- 
pectorants, but  is  not  much  used  at  the  present  day ;  and  never, 
perhaps,  except  in  combination.  The  dose  is  from  gr.  xto  gr.  xxx, 
in  the  form  of  pill.  It  may  also  be  made  into  an  emulsion,  but  its 
taste  is  an  objection  to  it  in  this  form. 

TIRCTU'RA  MTERH^  TINCTURE  OF  MIRBH.— (%rrA.  contus.  giv ;  Alcohol. 
Oiij.)  Tincture  of  Myrrh  possesses  all  the  virtues  of  the  drug,  but 
it  is  scarcely  ever  prescribed  internally.  The  dose,  as  an  expecto- 
rant, is  stated  to  be  f5s8  to  f5j. 

Myrrh  enters  into  the  composition  of  various  officinal  formulae,  as 
Mutura  Ferri  Composita  ;  Pilulce  Aloes  et  Myrrhce ;  Pilulce  Ferri 
Compositce  ;  and  Pilulce  Bhei  Oompotitce  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
United  States. 

11.  ASSAFOS'TIDA.— ASSAFETIDA. 

Assafetida, — ^whose  general  properties  are  described  under  Anti- 
spasmodics— is  excitant,  and  tnerefore  adapted  for  cases  in  which 
there  is  a  want  of  due  innervation  in  the  respiratory  apparatus,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  no  febrile  or  inflammatory  action.  In  hooping- 
cough,  it  has  been  regarded  as  beneficial ;  but  the  author  has  sub- 
jected it  to  extensive  trials,  and  has  not  been  able  to  say  positively, 
that  any  markedly  good  effects  have  resulted  from  it.  In  this  dig- 
ease  it  doubtless  acts  by  virtue  of  the  new  impression  it  makes  on 
the  nerves,  and  is  more  properly  an  antispasmodic.  In  old  cases  of 
chronic  bronchitis,  and  of  chronic  cou^h  accompanied  by  nervous 
erethism  occurring  in  any  disease,  it  is  prescribed.  The  dose  is 
from  gr.  V  to  3885  in  the  form  of  pill ;  but  it  is  rarely  given  alone, 
in  this  shape,  as  an  expectorant. 

MISTU'RA  ASSAFffi'TIDiE,  ASSAFETTDA  mmM.—{A88afoetid.  3ij;  Aquce 
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Oss.)  The  gum  of  assafetida  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  suspension  of 
the  resin,  so  that  Lac  Assafcetidce — as  it  was  fonnerly  called— con- 
tains the  main  virtues  of  the  ffum-resin.  In  the  thoracic  affections 
for  which  assafetida  is  deemed  proper,  this  is  a  good  form  of  admi- 
nistration. For  children  it  may  be  sweetened  with  sugar;  and  al- 
though it  may  be  disagreeable  to  them  at  first,  they  soon  become 
accustomed  to,  and  even  fond  of,  it.  The  dose  to  an  adult  is  f  ^ss 
to  f  Sij ;  to  a  child,  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls. 

12,  GAI/BANUM. 

Galbanum, — ^whose  general  properties  are  described  under  Anti- 
spasmodics,— ^possesses  the  same  excitant  virtues  as  the  other  so- 
called  '^  antispasmodic"  gum-resins ;  and  is  presumed  to  hold  an  in- 
termediate j^lace  between  ammoniacum  and  assafetida  as  an  expec- 
torant. It  is  very  rarely,  however,  used  as  such,— on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  never  perhaps.  The  dose  is  from  gr.  x  to  xxx,  in  the 
form  of  pill ;  or  made  into  an  emulsion. 

18.  ALlilUM.— GABLIC. 

The  bulb  of  Allium  Sativum^  Sbx.  Stst.  Hexandria  Monogynia ; 
Nat.  Ord.  LiliacesB  (Lindley),  is  a  well-known  culinary  article,  and 
although  not  much  used  in  medicine  is  introduced  into  the  Phar- 
macopoeias of  Great  Britain  and  this  country.  Garlic  is  indigenous 
in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  flowering  in  July ;  and  is  every- 
where cultivated  in  the  kitchen-gardens. 

The  strong,  peculiar,  irritating  smell,  and  acrid  taste  of  garlic  are 
owing  to  volatile  oil,  separable  by  distillation  with  water, — six 
drachms  being  obtained  from  twen^  pounds  of  garlic.  An  acrid 
expressed  oil  can  also  be  separated  u*om  it.  The  volatile  oil  has  a 
venr  acrid  taste ;  and  strong  smell. 

Ijike  all  substances  whose  medicinal  virtues  are  dependent  upon 
volatile  oil,  garlic  is  excitant ;  and  consequently,  when  emplojred  as 
an  expectorant,  it  can  only  be  in  cases  where  there  is  no  active  in- 
flammation of  the  linine  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes ;  and  in 
states  of  the  system  and  of  the  tubes,  in  which  a  gentle  excitant  is 
necessary,  as  in  chronic  bronchitis.  In  such  cases,  the  expressed 
juice  may  be  mixed  with  sugar ;  or  the  following  preparation  may 
be  advised. 

SYrUPUS  Al'in,  STBUP  OF  6AKlIC.—(-4Z/w  recent  Svj ;  Aeet.  dettiUat.  Oj ; 
SaccL  Ibij ;  f.  syrupus.)  The  vinegar  is  used  in  this  preparation 
under  the  idea,  that  it  is  a  better  solvent  of  the  active  principle  than 
water, — ^which  may  be  questioned.  It  is  occasionally  given  to  chil- 
dren affected  with  ordinary  catarrh,  in  the  dose  of  a  teaspoonful  or 
two,  but  is  not  much  prescribed  by  the  physician.  It  is  an  officinal 
preparation  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States,  but  not  in 
that  of  any  British  College. 

14.  INSULA.— ELECAMPANE'. 

Elecampane  is  the  root  of  Inula  ffeleniumy  Sbx.  Stst.  Syngenesia 
Polygamia  Superflua :  Nat.  Orb.  Compositee  Asteroidese ;  a  large 
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handsome  plant,  which  is  indigenous  in  various  parts  of  Europe ; 
flowering  in  June  and  July.  It  has  become  naturalized  in  this 
country,  and  is  cultivated  in  the  gardens,  and  for  medical  use.  The 
root  is  officinal  in  the  secondary  list  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
United  States. 

As  met  with  in  the  shops,  the  dried  root  is  usually  in  longitudinal 
or  transverse  slices,  of  a  yellowish-gray  color,  an  aromatic  slightly 
camphoraceous  odor,  and  a  warm,  aromatic,  and  bitter  taste.  The 
medical  virtues  are  imparted  both  to  alcohol  and  water.  The  root 
has  been  analyzed  by  different  chemists,  and  found  to  contain,  amongst 
other  constituents,  a  peculiar  aromatic  principle,  to  which  the  names 
JBelenin  and  Elecampane  Camphor  have  been  given ;  resin,  the  taste 
of  which  is  bitter,  nauseous,  and  acrid ;  an  amylaceous  substance 
termed  Inulin  and  Alantin  ;  and  bitter  extractive.  From  this  ana- 
lysis it  can  be  understood  that  Inula  possesses  the  medical  virtues 
of  the  aromatic  tonics ;  but  it  is  rarely  used  except  as  an  excitant 
expectorant  in  pulmonary  catarrh,  and  in  bronchitic  affections,  in 
which  there  is  no  febrile  or  inflammatory  excitement.  It  has  had 
some  reputation  as  an  emmenagogue,  but  has  outlived  it.  It  may, 
like  other  aromatic  tonics,  act  indirectly  in  asthenic  cases  of  amenor- 
rhcea.  The  decoction  is  the  form  commonly  prescribed.  (Inul.  Sss ; 
Aquce  Oj. — Dose,  f  Si  to  f  5ij.) 

15.  CREASO^UM.— CRE'ASOTE. 

Creasote— whose  properties  are  described  under  Excitants — ^has 
been  used  as  an  excitant  expectorant  in  phthisis ;  but  the  results 
have  been  discordant,  as  miffht  have  been  anticipated  in  so  intract- 
able a  disease.  On  the  whole,  its  employment  has  been  productive 
of  but  little  advantage.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  where  there 
is  much  secretion  from  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  it  mav  be 
of  service ;  yet  in  these  cases.  Tar- water,  Aqua  picis  liquidce^  wnich 
is  probably  mainly  indebted  for  its  efficacy  to  the  creasote  it  contains 
— has  been  preferred  by  some. 

When  in  the  distillation  of  coal  tar,  the  last  portion  of  the  volatile 
oily  product  is  collected  apart  and  left  to  stand,  a  quantity  of  solid, 
crystalline  matter  separates,  which  is  principally  composed  of  Naph'- 
thalikb.  This  substance  forms  large,  colorless,  transparent,  bril- 
liant, crystalline  plates,  that  exhale  a  flaint  and  peculiar  odor,  which 
has  been  compared  to  that  of  narcissus.  It  melts  at  17i6®,  and  boils 
at  413^.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water;  but  soluble  to  a  slight  degree 
at  a  boiling  temperature.  Alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  it  readily.  It 
has  been  ^ven  by  M.  Dupasquier  as  an  excitant  expectorant  in  chro- 
nic bronchitis,  in  the  dose  of  from  8  to  30  grains  in  emulsion  or 
syrup,  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  until  a  copious 
expectoration  supervenes.  In  psoriasis  and  lepra  vulgaris,  an  oint- 
ment, composed  of  two  parts  of  concrete  naphthaline  to  30  of  lard, 
proved  successful,  according  to  M.  Emery. 

Under  the  names  Naphtha,  and  Wood  Naphtha,  the  Pyroaee'tic 
spirit  J  Pyroace'tic  ether ,  or  Ac^etone,  has  been  recommended  in  pul- 
monary consumption  by  Dr.  John  Hastings  and  others;  but  the  evi- 
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dence  is  far  from  establishing  that  it  is  possessed  of  more  efficacy 
than  creasote  and  the  articles  just  mentioned.  It  is  obtained  by 
carefully  distilling  a  mixture  of  crjrstallized  acetate  of  lead  and  quick- 
lime, and  rectifying  the  crude  spirit  by  repeated  distillations  from 
quicklime.  It  is  a  colorless  limpid  liquid,  having  a  peculiar  odor; 
a  density  of  *792,  and  boils  at  132^.  As  found  in  the  shops,  how- 
ever, its  density,  according  to  Dr.  Bache,  is  generally  not  lower  than 
'820.  It  mixes  with  water,  ether,  and  alcohol  in  all  proportions.  The 
dose  in  which  it  was  used  by  Dr.  Hastings — ^who  proposed  it  as  a 
cure  for  pulmonary  consumption,  but  on  very  inadequate  grounds — 
was  from  ten  to  forty  drops,  three  times  a  day. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  tnat  there  has  been  much  difference  of  sen- 
timent as  to  the  precise  article  employed  by  Dr.  Hastings,  whether 
it  was  Pyroacetic  Ether  or  Pyroxylic  Spirit ;  and  both  have,  accord- 
ingly, been  used.  It  is  affirmed,  that  Dr.  Hastings  has  admitted  the 
latter  to  have  been  the  agent  employed  by  him,  and  that  a  careful 
examination  of  the  article  shows  such  to  have  been  the  case.  Un- 
doubtedly, however,  most  of  the  trials  made,  and  testimonials  pub- 
lished in  this  country,  had  reference  to  the  Acetone. 

Pyroxylic  Spirit — Spiritus  Pyroxilicus  of  the  Dublin  Pharma- 
copoeia— is  a  product  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood. 

Like  creasote,  both  may  be  found  serviceable  in  chronic  bronchitis, 
where  an  excitant  expectorant  is  needed.  (New  Jtemediesj  7th  edit, 
p.  649,  Philad.  1856.) 

n.  Demulcent  ExpectorantB. 
16.  ACA'CIA GUM  AR'ABIC. 

Gum  Arabic  is  the  concrete  juice  of  Acacia  vera^  and  other  spe- 
cies of  Acacia:  Sbx.  Syst.  Poljgamia  Moncecia;  Nat.  Ord.  Legu- 
minosse.  The  species  of  Acacia,  that  jjrield  considerable  quantities 
of  gum,  are  besides  Acacia  vera^  a  native  of  Arabia,  and  of  Africa 
from  Seneffal  to  Egypt, — Acacia  Arabica^  a  native  of  Senegal, Egypt, 
Arabia,  and  India ;  A.  Karoo^  indigenous  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
A.  gummifera^  a  native  of  Arabia,  and  of  Africa,  near  Mogadore ; 
A,  Seyaly  native  of  Egypt  and  Senegambia;  A,  tortilia  and  A.  Ehren- 
bergiiy  natives  of  Arabia;  and  A.  Senegalj  native  of  Arabia,  and 
Africa  from  Senegal  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  gum  gene- 
rally exudes  from  the  Acacise  spontaneously,  and  concretes  on  the 
trunk  and  branches.  At  times,  nowever,  incisions  are  made  to  faci- 
litate its  flow.  It  commonly  exudes  soon  after  the  rainy  season  has 
softened  the  bark,  and  made  it  liable  to  split  durmg  the  succeeding 
hot  weather.  It  is  exported  to  this  country  from  the  Levant,  or 
some  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean ;  from  Barbary  and 
Senegal,  and  from  the  East  Indies,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ac.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Pereira,  dutv  was  paid,  in  1889,  on  the  following  quanti- 
ties imported  into  England. 

Gum  from  the  East  Indies, 7,869  cwt. 

Senegal  Gum, 24,698 

Other  sorts  of  Gum, 7,759 

Total, 40,326 
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The  best  gum  arable,  often  termed  Turkey  gurrty  is  in  rounded  or 
amoiphoQs  pieces ;  some  of  them  transparent ;  others  more  or  less 
opaque,  with  deep  cracks  extending  through 
them.    It  is  usually  of  a  white  or  yellowish-  Fig.  63. 

white  color.  The  powder,  into  which  it  is 
readily  reduced,  is  generally  almost  pure 
white.  It  is  inodorous,  and  has  a  very  feeble 
taste.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  1-316 
to  1*482.  It  is  whoUv  soluble  in  water, 
forming  a  mucilage^  which  is  an  officinal 
preparation.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
which  throws  it  down  from  its  aqueous  so- 
lution. 

These  are  the  main  qualities  of  the  offici- 
nal gum  arable.  It  is  apt,  however,  to  be 
mixed  with  other  varieties  of  gum,  which  Acacia  Arabica. 

are  described  by  the  different  writers  on 

pharmacology,  but  which  demand  no  detailed  account  here ; — for 
example :  1.  The  Barbart  or  Morocco  Gum,  supposed  to  be  the 
produce  of  Acacia  gummiferaj  which  is  imperfectly  soluble  in  water: 
2.  Gum  Senegal,  obtained  from  several  species  of  acacia,  which  is 
by  no  means  as  easilv  pulverized  as  the  best  gum  arable.  8.  East 
India  Gum,  some  of  which  resembles  the  best  gum  arable;  but 
other  portions  are  far  more  difficult  to  pulverize ;  and  4.  Cape  Gum, 
which  is  of  a  very  inferior  kind. 

Gum  arable  has  been  subjected  to  analysis  by  M.  Gu^rin,  and 
found  to  consist  of  79*40  per  cent,  of  pure  gummy  principle,  to  which 
the  name  Arahin  has  been  given,  and  which  is  wholly  soluble ;  of 
17*60  per  cent,  of  water,  and  3*00  of  ashes.  It  contains  no  Bassortrij 
or  insoluble  gum,  which  exists  in  such  lar^e  quantities  in  Gum  Bas- 
SORA,  supposed  to  be  the  concrete  juice  of  a  mesembryanthemum. 

The  essential  action  of  gum  arable  is  that  of  a  demulcent  to  the 
surfaces  with  which  it  comes  in  contact, — soothing  the  top  of  the 
larynx  in  catarrhal  affections,  and  the  soothing  influence  being  ex- 
tended downwards,  along  the  trachea  and  bronchia,  by  continuous 
sympathy.  It  is  sometimes  taken  into  the  mouth  in  those  affections, 
and  permitted  to  dissolve  slowly;  and  it  is  the  basis  of  certain  lo- 
zenges, which  have  attained  celebrity  for  relieving  cough,  and  facili- 
tating expectoration.  It  is  a  valuable  agent  in  many  cough  mixtures 
into  which  fixed  oil  enters — not  simply  as  a  demulcent  expectorant, 
but  to  suspend  the  oil  in  water,  and  form  it  into  an  emulsion.  The 
dose  of  the  powder  has  been  stated  at  fr^m  Sss  to  3j ;  but  it  is  obvi- 
ously an  article  the  dose  of  which  can  scarcely  be  fixed.  It  is  taken 
ad  libitum. 

JICCIIA'GO  ACA'CI^,  MU'CIIAGE  OP  GUM  AE'ABIC— (^(?a(?i«  pulv.  3iv ;  Aquce 
hdlientis  Oss.)  It  forms  part  of  many  mixtures  for  relieving  cough  ; 
but  is  chiefly  used  as  a  vehicle  to  render  other  substances  miscible 
with  water. 

SIBTPCS  ACA'CO;  SYRUP  OP  GUM  iVkRW^Aeacio!  §ij;  Sacchar.  5xv; 
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AqucB  f  3viij.  Dissolve  first  the  gum  in  the  water  without  heat;  then 
the  sugar  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  strain.^  An  ancient  and  good  ad- 
dition to  demulcent  mixtures,  and  useiul,  in  pharmacy,  in  the  pre^ 
paration  of  mixtures,  pills,  &c.,  but  scarcely  worthy  of  bein^  placed, 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  laat  edition  of  tiie  Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
United  States  (1851). 

Gum  Arabic  enters  into  the  composition  of  Mistura  Amygdaloe^ 
Mistura  Oretce^  and  Mistura  Qlycyrrhizce  Compo$itay  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia of  the  United  States. 

17.  ALTH^'iE  PLORES.— MARSHMAI/LOW  FLOWERS, 

AND 

ALTHJE'^  RADIX.— MARSHMAL'LOW  ROOT. 

Fig.  54.  The  flowers  and  the  root  of  Al- 

thcea  officinalis^  Sex.  Syst.  Monadel- 
phia  Polyandria;  Nat.  Ord.  Malva- 
ceae ;  an  herbaceous  perennial,  which 
is  indigenous  in  this  country  as  well 
as  in  Europe,  growing  on  the  bor- 
ders of  marshes,  and  especially  of 
salt  marshes.  The  roots,  which  are 
mainly  used,  are  collected  in  autumn ; 
but  those  that  are  met  with  in  the 
shops  are  chiefly  obtained  from  Eu- 
rope. They  are  generally  deprived 
of  epidermis,  and  are  of  a  white 
color;  cylindrical  shape;  and  of 
about  the  thickness  of  the  little  fin- 
ger. Their  odor  is  feeble;  taste 
sweet  and  mucilaginous.  They  are 
light,  woolly  externally,  and  com- 
posed of  delicate  silky  fibres.  When 
chemically  examined,  they  are  found 
to  contain  a  little  fecula  or  starch  ; 
nearly  20  per  cent,  of  mucilage ; 
some  uncrystallizable  sugar ;  and  a 
crystallizable  principle,  identical  with  the  asparagin  of  asparagus, — 
besides  other  less  important  constituents. 

The  virtues  of  marshmallow  are  similar  to  those  of  gum  arable ; 
and  it  has  been  employed  in  the  same  cases,  especially  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  The  Pdte  de  Ghiimauve,  or  MarshmaUotv  Paste  or 
LozengBj  is  a  favorite  remedy  in  France  in  hoarseness,  and  catarrhal 
affections  in  general. 

There  is  no  officinal  preparation  of  althaea  in  the  Pharmacopoeia 
of  the  United  States :  a  Decoction — Mistura  Altha^ — ^is  officinal 
in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  and  a  Syrup  in  the  London  and 
the  Edinburgh. 

18.  AMTG'DALA.— ALMONDS. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  those  of  Qreat 


AlthsBa  Officinalis. 

1.  Styles.    2.  Stameni.  8.  Oater  calyx. 
4.  Inner  calyx. 
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Britain  and  elsewhere,  admit  both  the  bitter  and  the  sweet  almonds 
as  officinal, — ^the  former  being  the  kernels  of  the  fruit  of  Amygdalu9 
eommunu — ^variety  amara  ;  and  the  latter  of  AmygdaluB  communis — 
variety  dulcU;  a  tree  in  Sex.  Syst.  Icosandria  Monogynia ;  Nat. 
Ord.  Kosacese  fJussieu), — Tribe,  AmjrgdalesB,  which  is  indigenous 
in  Barbaiy  and  Syria,  and  is  cultivated  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe, 
whence  it  has  been  introduced  into  this  country,  but  Mrithout  any  ad- 
vantage, except  as  an  ornament.  The  general  opinion  is,  that  both 
varieties  of  almonds  are  furnished  by  a  tree  of  the  same  species ; 
some  botanists,  however,  believe  that  thev  are  produced  by  distinct 
species,  and  Nies  von  Esenbeck  states,  tnat  he  had  been  informed 
on  good  authority,  that  in  the  Palatinate  bitter  almonds  are  not  un- 
frequently  gathered  from  the  sweet  almond  tree.  (Christison.) 

The  almond  is  so  well  known  as  not  to  require  a  description.  Sweet 
Almonds  are  imported  from  Spain  and  the  south  of  France.  The 
Jordan  Almonds,  which  are  best,  come  from  Malaga;  other  varieties, 
— according  to  Mr.  Busby, — are  the  Valbntia,  Sarbary,  and  Ita- 
lian. Bitter  almonds  are  brought  chiefly  from  Mogadore.  One 
variety  only  is  known  in  commerce.  Both  sorts,  when  triturated 
vnth  water,  ftimish  a  copious  white  emulsion. 

The  composition  of  the  sweet  and  bitter  almond  is  interesting  to 
the  chemist;  but  not  much  so  to  the  therapeutist.  The  sweet  almond 
contains  about  54  per  cent  of  a  bland  fixed  oil — Oleum  Amygdalae, 
— 24  per  cent,  of  a  variety  of  soluble  vegetable  albumen,  termed 
emuUwn  or  9ynajpta%e^  which  is  the  principle  that  suspends  the  oil  in 
almond  emulsion ;  sugar ;  gum ;  moisture,  and  integuments.  The 
bitter  almond  contains  rather  less  fixed  oil  and  more  synaptase,  and 
has,  besides,  a  peculiar  principle,  called  Amygdaliny  which  is  inte- 
resting in  its  chemical,  but  not  in  any  therapeutical  relation.  It 
contains,  moreover,  the  elements  of  a  bitter  volatile  oil,  which  does 
not  exist  in  the  bitter  almond,  but  is  speedily  developed  when  water 
comes  in  contact  with  it.  It  has  been  found,  that  when  bitter  almonds 
are  deprived  of  their  amygdalin,  they  are  incapable  of  yielding  vola- 
tile oil ;  hence  it  has  been  inferred,  that  water  acts  upon  this  principle 
and  generates  the  oil.  Yet  amygdalin  and  water  produce  no  oil, 
unless  emulsin  or  synaptase  are  likewise  present.  Certain  it  is,  that 
bitter  almonds  yield  no  volatile  oil  on  pressure,  which  ought  to  be 
the  case  did  it  exist  in  them ;  as  the  volatile  oil  is  soluble  in  the  fixed 
oil ;  nor  do  they  yield  oil  to  alcohol  or  ether.  This  oil  is  highly 
poisonous,  and  contains  hydrocyanic  acid,  for  which — ^as  elsewhere 
shown— certain  preparations  from  the  bitter  almonds  are  occasionally 
used  as  substitutes.  Amygdalin  does  not  appear  to  be  poisonous 
when  taken  pure  into  the  stomach,  as  there  is  nothing  in  that  organ 
capable  of  acting  the  part  of  emulsin.  It  is  said,  however,  that  large 
quantities  given  to  dogs  have  produced  narcotic  effects. 

Both  varieties  of  almonds  are  demulcents  by  virtue  of  the  oil  they 
contain,  and  it  has  been  conceived,  that  the  volatile  oil,  developed 
by  the  combination  of  water,  amygdalin,  and  emulsin,  may  commu- 
nicate to  the  emulsion  of  bitter  almonds  virtues  similar  to  those  of 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  not  possessed  by  the  emulsion  of  sweet 
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almonds ; — and  hence,  that  the  former  may  be  adapted  equally  with 
hydrocyanic  acid  for  cases  in  which  a  demulcent  expectorant  is 
needed.  Often,  however,  the  bitter  almond,  in  pharmaceutical  as 
in  culinary  preparations,  is  employed  solely  to  communicate  an 
agreeable  flavor  to  the  compound. 

MISTU'Ri  AHIG'DlIiE,  ALMOND  HHTCRE.  {Amygddl.  dule.  Sss;  AcadoR 
pulv.  58S ;  Sacchar.  5ij  ;  Aquce  destiUat.  f3viij.)  Almond  mixture  is 
an  ele^nt  demulcent  expectorant,  much  prescribed  for  allaying 
cough  in  catarrhal  affections,  under  the  name  of  almond  emuhion 
and  almond  milk.  It  is  a  good  vehicle  for  the  administration  of  other 
agents,  as  laudanum,  paregoric,  antimonial  wine,  &c.  It  mav  be 
tScen  almost  ad  libitum;  but  the  ordinary  dose  is  from  fSj  to  ijiij. 

STB'UPUS  AMTB'DAIE,  SYRUP  OP  AIMOPS.  {Amygdal  dulc.  lb j ;  Amygdal. 
amar,  Jiv;  Aquoe  Oiij  ;  Sacchar,  Ibvj.)  This  is  9yrup  of  orgeat^  which 
has  been  introduced  from  the  French  Oodex  into  the  Pharmacopoeia 
of  the  United  States.  It  may  be  used  in  the  same  cases  as  almond 
emulsion,  and  is  an  agreeable  drink  in  sickness. 


<!, 


19.  O'LEUM  AMTG'DALaS.— OIL  OP  ALMONDS. 

Almond  oil  is  the  fixed  oil  of  the  kernels  of  Amygdalm  communis 
.  259).  It  is  obtained  by  expression  from  either  bitter  or  sweet 
almonds,  but  more  commonly  from  the  former,  on  account  of  their 
cheapness,  as  well  as  the  greater  value  of  their  residuary  cake.  The 
average  produce  is  from  48  to  60  lbs.  from  one  cwt.  of  almonds. 
Prom  what  has  been  said  before,  it  will  be  obvious,  that  in  the  case 
of  bitter  almonds  the  contact  of  water  must  be  avoided.  As  met 
with  in  the  shops,  oil  of  almonds  is  transparent  and  without  color, 
or  of  a  slightly  yellow  tinge ;  nearly  inodorous,  and  of  a  bland,  olea- 
ginous taste.  It  is  soluble  in  ether,  and  in  six  parts  of  boiling,  or 
twenty-five  parts  of  cold,  alcohol.  Its  densitv  varies  ftx)m  -SIT  to 
•920.  The  cake,  left  aft;er  the  expression  of  uie  oil,  when  ground, 
forms  Almond  powder^  which  is  used  for  keeping  the  skin  of  the 
hands  soft. 

Almond  oil  is  sometimes  prescribed  in  the  form  of  the  common 
oleaginous  mixture  in  cases  of  catarrh,  as  a  demulcent  expectorant. 
{Olei  amygdal.  fSiij ;  Mucilag.  acacim;  Syrup,  fia  f  Sss ;  Aquce  fSivss. 
M.  Dose,  a  tablespoonfdl,  when  the  cough  is  troublesome.)  To  this 
mixture  may  be  added  sulphate,  acetate,  or  muriate  of  morphia,  or 
Tinctura  opii  eamphoratay  &c.,  according  to  the  indications.  An  emul- 
sion might  also  be  made  by  the  substitution  of  alkalies,  or  of  the  yolk 
of  egg,  for  the  mucilage ;  but  neither  is  so  agreeable.  Formerly, 
equal  parts  of  $t/rup  of  violets  or  svrup  of  roses,  and  almond  oily  was 
a  favorite  laxative  mixture  for  inmnts,  and  it  has  been  used  in  the 
catarrhal  affections  of  that  age, — simple  syrup  being  substituted  for 
either  of  the  syrups  mentioned.  At  one  time,  almond  oil  was  more 
frequently  employed  than  at  present  in  the  formation  of  linctuses  to 
allay  cough.  Oi  these,  the  following  is  a  form;  B. — ConfecU  Mosce 
eanin.  3j  ;  Syrup.  Papaveris  ;  01.  amygdal.  &S,  f  3ss.  M.    Dose;  a  tea- 
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spoonful  or  two  when  the  cough  is  troublesome.     These  linetuses 
are  rarely  employed,  at  the  present  day,  in  this  country. 

20,  OLEUM  OLITiE.— OLIVE  OIL. 

Olive  oil  is  the  expressed  oil  of  the  fruit  of  Olea  Europceay  Euro- 
pean olive;  Sfix.  Syst.  Decandria  Monogynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Oleacese  ; 
a  tree  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  jfrom  Asia,  but  has 
been  cultivated  as  far  back  as  his- 
toid extends  in  the  south  of  Europe.  Fig.  56. 

The  finest  oil  is  obtained  from 
ripe  olives,  by  crushing  them  im- 
mediately in  a  mill,  and  subjecting 
the  pulp  or  pericarp  to  gentle  pres- 
sure, fiy  augmentmg  the  pressure, 
a  somewhat  inferior — ^but  still  good 
— ^article  is  obtained.  An  inferior 
kind  is  got  by  pouring  boiling  wa- 
ter on  the  residuum,  to  dissolve  its 
mucilage ;  and  subjecting  it  again 
to  gentle  pressure;  and  a  still 
stronger  pressure  forces  out  a  tur- 
bid, impure  oil,  which  is  fit  only 
for  the  soap-maker.  An  inferior 
oil  is  likewise  obtained  by  allowing 
the  olives  to  ferment  for  some  days 
before  they  are  subjected  to  pres- 
sure. The  most  esteemed  oil  is 
that  made  in  Aix,  and  termed  Pro- 
vence Oil.  Florence  Oil  or  Salad 
Oil  is  a  fine  kind,  imported  from 
Leghorn  in  flasks.  Genoa  Oil  is  likewise  a  fine  variety.  The  Gal- 
lipoli  Oil,  Sicily  Oil,  and  Spanish  Oil,  are  inferior  varieties;  the 
last  being  esteemed  the  worst  of  all. 

The  quantity  of  olive  oil  consumed  is  very  great.  In  the  year 
1839,  duty  was  paid,  in  England,  on  12,374  tons.  It  is  an  article  so 
well  known  as  not  to  need  any  description.  When  good,  it  is  almost 
devoid  of  smell,  and  has  a  bland,  slightly  sweet  taste.  Its  density 
at  77*^  Fahr.  is  about  -911.  It  is  soluble  in  one  and  a  half  times  its 
weight  of  ether ;  and  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  By  exposure 
to  air,  it  readily  becomes  rancid,  but  more  slowly  than  other  fixed 
oils.  It  is  said  to  be  much  subject  to  adulteration  with  poppyseed 
oil,  rapeseed  oil,  and  other  cheap  oils ;  but  as  these  oils  congeal  less 
readily  than  olive  oil,  the  adulteration  may  be  detected  by  reducing 
the  temperature  to  the  freeziuj^-point ;  or,  the  test  suggested  by  M. 
Poutet,  and  adopted  by  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  may  be  used. 
When  pure  olive  oil  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  mercury  in  nitric 
acid  prepared  by  heat,  the  whole  becomes,  in  a  few  hours,  a  firm 
fatty  mass  from  the  action  of  the  hyponitrous  acid  in  the  solution. 
But  if  even  so  small  a  quantity  as  5  per  cent,  of  any  other  oil  be 
present,  the  consolidation  is  much  more  firm  and  more  tardy;  and 
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if  the  proportion  amounts  to  12  per  cent.,  the  foreign  oil  floats  on 
the  surface  of  a  pulpy  mass  for  several  days  before  showing  any  ten- 
dency to  concrete.  According  to  M,  Diesel,  pure  olive  oil  is  colored 
green  by  common  nitric  acid ;  but,  if  mixed  with  rape  oil,  it  is  ren- 
dered of  a  strong  yellowish-gray  color. 

As  a  demulcent  expectorant,  olive  oil  is  used  in  the  same  cases  and 
forms  of  preparation  as  almond  oil. 

21.  CETA'CEUM.— SPERMACErL 

Spermaceti  is  a  peculiar  concrete  substance,  approaching  in  cha- 
racter the  concrete  fixed  oils  or  fats,  which  is  obtained  from  Physeter 
MacrocephaliLSj  great-headed  Cachalot^  or  spermaceti  or  sperm  tohale^ 
Order  Cetacea,  which  inhabits  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  Indian 
and  Chinese  Seas.  It  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  animal's  body, 
being  dissolved  in  small  proportion  in  the  olubber.  The  head,  how- 
ever, contains  that  which  we  meet  with  in  commerce.  It  is  mixed 
with  oil,  in  a  large  cavity  in  the  upper  jaw,  anterior  to,  and  quite  dis- 
tinct from,  the  cavity  that  holds  the  brain.  There  are  two  places  in 
the  head  which  contain  it,  between  which  the  nostrils  pass ;  and  both 
cavities  are  divided  into  numerous  cells,  which  are  filled  with  a  milky 
fluid,  amounting,  in  a  large  whale,  to  about  60  cwt.  The  contents 
of  these  cavities  are  removed  by  buckets,  and  boiled,  to  separate  the 
oleaginous  from  the  solid  matter.  In  this  fluid,  the  spermaceti  crys- 
tallizes as  it  cools,  and  is  separated  in  an  impure  state  by  draining 
off  the  oil,  and  subjecting  what  remains  to  strong  pressure.  The 
crude  spermaceti  is  purified  by  melting  in  water,  and  skimming  off 
the  impurities.  It  is  then  melted  in  a  weak  solution  of  potassa,  and 
finally  melted  a  third  time  by  a  gentle  heat ;  after  which,  it  is  solidi- 
fied in  proper  moulds,  when  it  forms  the  spermaceti  of  the  shops. 
It  generally  contains  a  small  portion  of  oil,  which  may  be  removed 
by  boiling  m  alcohol.  The  spermaceti,  then  called  cetin^  is  absolutely 
pure. 

Spermaceti  of  the  shops  is  a  white  concrete  substance,  of  a  folia- 
ccous  texture,  without  taste,  and  almost  without  smell.  It  may  be 
readily  reduced  to  powder  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  recti- 
fied spirit.  It  is  insoluble  in  water;  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol, 
but  greatly  so  when  the  alcohol  is  at  the  boiling  temperature.  It  is 
very  soluble  in  ether,  and  readily  so  in  the  oils — ^fixed  or  volatile.  It 
possesses  the  demulcent  properties  of  the  bland  fixed  oils ;  but  is 
rarely  given  internally.  When  this  is  desired,  it  may  be  made  into 
an  emulsion  with  yolk  of  egg^  or  mucilagey  the  spermaceti  being  first 
pulverized  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  alcohol. 

22.  SACCHARUM.—SUGAR. 

This,  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States,  is  the  officinal 
name  for  the  refined  sugar  of  Saccharum  officinarum^  Sugar  cane. 

Saccharum  officinarum  ;  Sex.  Syst.  Triandria  Digynia ;  Nat.  Ord. 
Gramineae,  is  cultivated  in  the  tropical  regions  of  both  the  Old  and 
the  New  World.  Its  native  country  cannot  now  be  discovered  ;  but 
it  is  supposed  to  have  come  originally  from  the  East.    It  is  the  ex- 
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Fig.  66. 


Saccharum  officinaruDib 


pressed  juice  of  the  ripe  cane,  clarified  and  allowed  to  ciystalliae  or 

Sain.  The  sugar  when  put  in  casks  and  allowed  to  drain  forms 
uscovADO,  BROWN,  or  RAW  SUGAR ;  and  the  uncrystallized  portion  is 
MOLASSES.  Six  pounds  of  juice,  in  the  East  Indies,  and  eight  pounds 
in  the  West  Indies,  according  to  Dr.  Christison,  yield  one  pound  of 
raw  sugar. 

Raw  suffar  contains  various  impurities,  from  which  it  can  be 
separated  by  elutriation  with  a  little  water, 
Bolution  in  water  heated  by  steam,  clarification 
with  blood  and  alumina,  filtration  through 
animal  charcoal,  concentration  in  vacuo  at 
150°,  crystallization,  and  displacement  of  the 
impure  syrup  in  the  crystalline  mass  bypass- 
ing pure  syrup  through  it.  (Mr.  Howard, 
cited  by  Dr.  Christison.)  The  product  is 
White  Sugar,  Refined  Sugar,  or  Loaf  Sugar 
— Saccharum  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
United  States — of  which  79  per  cent,  may  be 
obtained  from  good  Muscovado  sugar.  The 
uncrystallizable  syrup  in  this  process  is  Trea- 
cle or  Sugar-house  Molasses,  Sacchari  Fcex. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  further  the 
processes  for  forming  various  kinds  of  sugar ; 
or  to  dwell  upon  its  properties.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  remark, 
that  by  the  slow  evaporation  of  a  solution  of  sugai*  in  water,  a  crys- 
talline product  results,  called  Sugar  Candy.  Barley  Sugar  is  ob- 
tained by  evaporating  syruij  to  a  state  of  great  concentration,  taking 
care  not  to  empyreumatize  it ;  and  then  allowing  it  to  cool.  Taffy 
is  made  by  evaporating  a  mixture  of  su^ar  andT)utter;  and  Candy 
by  boiling  syrup  or  molasses  for  a  few  minutes,  with  the  addition  of 
a  little  butter  to  prevent  it  from  burning,  and  flavoring  with  lemon, 
peppermint,  &c.,  should  this  be  desirable. 

Sugar  is  very  soluble  in  water ;  and  its  saturated  solution,  called 
Syrup,  is  an  officinal  preparation.  It  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol ;  but 
not  in  ether. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  demulcent  expectorants,  and  on  that 
account  forms  a  part  of  most  cough  mixtures.  In  the  shape  of 
candies,  lozenges,  &c.,  it  is  much  used  in  cases  of  tickling  cough. 
A  mixture  of  syrup  and  olive  oil  in  equal  portions  is  a  common  pre- 
scription in  the  catarrhal  affections  of  infants ;  and  the  various  offi- 
cinal syrups  that  are  used  as  expectorants,  as  Syruvus^  Syrupus  allii, 
SyrupVrS  amygdalce^  Syrupwt  pruni  VirginiancBy  SyrupuB  scillcBy  S. 
9e%llce  campotitusy  S.  senegce,  and  S.  tolutanus^  owe  a  considerable 
part  of  their  efficacy  to  their  saccharine  constituent. 

SYl'UPrS,  mX}?.—{Saechar.  ftiiss ;  Aquce  Oj.)  Simple  Syrup  is  rarely 
used  alone  as  a  demulcent  expectorant,  but  it  forms  part  of  many 
mixtures  that  are  prescribed  for  allaying  cough. 

28.  MEL.— HONEY. 

It  is  not  yet  decided  how  honey  is  produced.    Whilst  the  Phar- 
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macopoeia  of  the  United  States  designates  it  as  "  a  liquid  prepared 
by  Apis  mellijica;**  that  of  London  regai*d8  it  as  "juice  of  flowers 
deposited  in  the  comb,  clarified ;"  whilst  those  of  Edinburgh  and 
Dublin  regard  it  as  "  a  saccharine  secretion."  Admitting  it  to  be 
essentially  obtained  from  flowers,  it  is  doubtless  altered  in  its  pro- 
perties by  the  secretions  of  the  crop  or  honey-bag  of  the  bee. 

A  hive,  which  has  never  swarmed,  is  considered  to  yield  the  best 
honey,  which  is  thence  called  virgin  honey.    It  is  collected  in  various 

{)art8  of  the  United  States,  but  that  with  which  the  shops  of  the  At- 
antic  cities  is  supplied  is  said  to  be  chiefly  derived  from  Cuba. 
(Vood  and  Bache.) 

The  smell  and  taste  of  honey  vary  according  to  the  flowers  whence 
it  has  been  collected ;  and  the  flavor  of  the  admired  Narbonne  Money 
is  ascribed  to  the  labiate  flowers  on  which  the  bees  have  fed.  It 
dissolves  readily  in  cold  water,  less  so  in  alcohol ;  contains  crystal- 
lizable  and  uncrystallizable  sugar,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  sugar,  mixed  with  odorous,  coloring,  gummy, 
and  waxy  matters.  It  is  said  to  be  occasionally  mixed  with  flour, 
which  may  be  detected  by  its  insolubility  in  cold  water,  and  by  the 
blue  color  produced  by  the  addition  of  iodine. 

Honey  is  possessed  of  the  same  demulcent  and  other  virtues  as 
sugar ;  but  it  is  more  apt  to  disagree  with  the  bowels.  It  is  not 
often  used  as  medicine  except  as  an  addition  to  mucilaginous 
pectoral  drinks,  as  barley-water,  flaxseed  tea,  &c. ;  to  gargles ;  and 
to  coUutories.  In  domestic  practice,  it  is,  at  times,  mixed  with  flour, 
and  spread  on  linen  or  leather,  to  promote  the  maturation  of  boils. 

MEl  DESPUMA'TUM,  CLAE'DIED  HONEY.— (Honey  melted  by  means  of  a 
water-bath,  and  the  scum  removed.)  Ej^osure  to  heat  renders  the 
honey  so  fluid,  that  the  wax  and  other  light  impurities  rise  to  the 
surface  and  may  be  skimmed  off*.  Heavier  impurities  sink  to  the 
bottom. 

Honey  enters  into  the  composition  of  Oovfectio  aromatica^  0.  Opii^ 
Mel  BoraciSy  M,  Mosce^  Oxymel  ScilloBy  PUulce  Ferri  CarbonatiSj  and 
Tinctura  Opii  Camphorata  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 

24.  GLTCYRRHrZA.— LIQ'UORICE  BOOT. 

Liquorice  root  is  the  root  of  Glj/cyrrhizaglabray  Common  Liquorice  ; 
Sex.  Syst.  Diadelphia  Decandria ;  Nat.  Ord.  Leguminosse ;  a  peren- 
nial herbaceous  plant,  which  is  indigenous  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  is  cultivated  at  Mitcham,  in  Surrey,  England,  and  at  other  plaoes, 
for  medicinal  use.  Much  of  the  root  which  is  imported  into  this 
country  is  said  to  come  from  the  ports  of  Messina  and  Palermo  in 
Sicily. 

Liquorice  Root,  Stick  Liquorice  of  the  shops,  is  in  long  cylindrical 
pieces  of  varied  thickness,  from  a  few  lines  to  more  than  an  inch ; 
of  a  grayish-brown  color  externally,  and  yellow  internally.  It  has 
little  or  no  odor,  but  a  remarkably  sweet  taste,  with  a  slight  degree 
of  acrimony.  Its  main  chemical  constituents  are  Olycyrrhizinj  Giy- 
cion  or  Liquorice  Sugary  which  belongs  to  the  uncrystallizable  sugars, 
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that  are  not  susceptible  of  vinous  fermentation  ;  and  a  resinous  oil, 
to  which  it  owes  the  slight  degree  of  acrimony  which  it  possesses. 
The  acridity  seems  to 

be  seated  in  the  epi-  Fig.  67. 

dermis,  so  that,  for 
medical  use,  the  epi- 
dermis should  be  re- 
moved. The  active 
principle  is  soluble  in 
water. 

It  is  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  demulcent 
expectorants,  and  is 
generally  given  in  the 
form  of  decoction, 
either  alone  or  com- 
bined with  other  de- 
mulcents. It  is  not 
often,  however,  pre- 
scribed by  the  practi- 
tioner; and  as  a  do- 
mestic remedy  is  more 
used  in  the  form  of 
the  extract. 

It  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  Confectio 
SenncBj  Decoetum  Sar- 
iaparUlce    Compositumj 

JEztractUTn        Sarsapd'  GlyeTrrhiza  glabra. 

rtUce   Fluidumy    Infvr 

sum  Lini  Oompositumy  Pilulce  Bydrarayri^  and  Syrupus  SarsapariUce 

Compositus  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 

EXTBAC'TUl  GlYCYMHrZiE,  EXTRACT  OF  mmmir— Liquorice  Juice,  Spa- 
niih  Juicej  Italian  Juice,  Black  Sugar,  is  amongst  the  preparations  in 
the  London  and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias ;  but  as  it  is  altogether  im- 
ported into  this  country,  it  has  been  properly  placed  in  the  Materia 
Medica  list  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States.  It  is  pre- 
pared in  the  same  manner  as  the  ordinary  watery  extracts,  by  boil- 
ing the  root,  and  evaporating  the  strained  decoction.  Spanish  juice 
is  said  to  be  prepared  in  Catalonia  from  Glyeyrrhiza  glabra  ;  in  Italy, 
from  G.  echinata.  About  4059  cwt.  of  foreign  extract  of  liquorice, 
according  to  Dr.  Pereira,  paid  duty  in  England  in  the  year  1889. 

That  which  is  used  in  this  country  is  said  to  be  brought  from 
Leghorn  and  Messina.  It  comes  in  cylindrical  or  flattened  rolls, 
covered  with  bay  leaves,  and  when  good  is  very  black,  dry,  brittle, 
and  entirely  soluble  in  water.  It  is  rarely,  however,  wholly  pure, 
as  usually  met  with.  Refined  Liquorice  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
the  imported  extract  in  water,  filtering  the  solution,  and  evapora- 
ting. The  PoNTEFRACT  or  PoMFRBT  LozKNQBS  are  made  of  refined 
liquorice. 
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Extract  of  liquorice  is  taken  into  the  mouth,  and  allowed  to  die- 
solve  slowly  as  a  demulcent  expectorant  in  cough. 

MISTU'RA  GlYCTlRHrZ^  COMPOSTTA,  COMPOUND  mXTUREOF  llftUOWCE.— (ffZy- 
cyrrhiz.  [extract.]  pulv. ;  Acacice  pulv. ;  Sacchar.  M  ^ss ;  Ttnct.  opii 
camph.  i|ij;  Vin.  antim.  f3j;  Sp.  cether.  nitric,  f^ss;  Aquce  f^xij. 
Rub  the  liquorice,  gum  arabic,  and  sugar,  with  the  water  gradually 
poured  upon  them ;  then  add  the  other  ingredients,  and  mix.) 

This  is  the  well-known  pectoral,  commonly  designated  Brown  mix-- 
turcj  and  is  well  adapted  for  the  cases  in  which  cough  mixtures  are 
ordinarily  prescribed.  The  dose  is  fjss.  A  fluidrachm  or  a  tea- 
spoonful  may  be  given  to  a  child,  two  or  three  years  old.  Before 
using  it,  it  snould  be  weU  shaken,  so  as  to  mix  intimately  the  more 
potent  ingredients. 

TBOCHIS'CI  GIYCYRRHI'ZjE  ET  O'Pn,  TROCHES  OP  llftUORICE  AND  OPIUM.— (Opn 
pulv.  Sss;  Qlycyrrhiz.  pulv.,  Sacchar,  pulv,,  Acacice  pulv.  aa  3x;  Oh 
Anisi  f5ij.)  These  lozenges  combine  the  demulcent  virtues  of 
liquorice,  sugar,  and  gum  arabic ;  and  the  anodyne  properties  of 
opium.  They  are,  consequently,  well  adapted  to  allay  cough,  where 
opium  is  admissible.  Each  lozenge  contains  about  one-seventh  of 
a  grain  of  opium. 

A  preparation  similar  to  these  troches  is  known  in  Philadelphia 
under  the  name  of  Wistar's  Cough  Lozenges. 

26.  LINUM.— FLAXSEED. 

Flaxseed,  Linseed,  or  Lintseed  is  the  seed  of  Linum  usitatissimumy 
Common  flax  ;  Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Pentagynia ; 
Fig.  58.  Nat.  Ord.  Linese, — ^Linacese  (Lindley),  an  annual 

""*"'"  plant,  extensively  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  the 
globe,  which  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  the 
seeds  of  which  ripen  in  August.  Both  the  seeds 
and  their  expressed  oil  are  officinal.  The  seeds  are 
oblong,  oval,  flattened  on  the  sides,  with  acute 
edges,  pointed  at  one  end,  smooth,  flossy,  brown 
externally  and  yellowish-white  withm,  devoid  of 
smell,  and  of  an  oily  mucilaginous  taste.  The  coat 
of  the  seeds  is  mucilaginous ;  the  nucleus  oily.  The 
entire  seed  yields  about  a  sixth  of  dry  mucilage, 
and  a  fifth  of  oil.  Linseed  meal  is  the  oil  cake, 
which  remains  after  the  expression  of  linseed  oil, 
ground  to  powder.    It  abounds  in  mucilage,  and  is 

..  ...       extensively  used  in  the  formation  of  poultices.   For 

*""mum!^^^^  this  purpose  it  is  better  than  the  ground  seeds, 
which  contain  oil,  and  are  liable  to  become  rancid. 

Flaxseed  is  not  given  in  substance.  The  most  common  form  of 
administration  as  a  demulcent  expectorant  is  the 

INFU'SUM  IINI,  INFU'SION  OF  FLAXSEED.— (Xmt  3 ss;  aiycyrrhiz.  cont.  5ij ; 
Aquce  hullient.  Oj.)  Flaxseed  tea  is  a  common  domestic  remedy  in 
catarrhal  aflections.  The  formula  given  above  is  officinal  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States.    It  is  rendered  more  palatable 
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by  the  addition  of  sliced  lemon.  The  dose  may  be  from  f  Jij  to  f  S  iv ; 
bat  it  is  generally  taken  ad  libitum. 

26.  TRAGACAN'THA.—TRAG'ACANTH. 

Tragacanth  or  Ghim  Tragacardh  or  Qum  Dragon  is  referred  to  Ab- 
tragalus  verus  by  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States ;  but  it  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  concrete  juice  of  various  species  of 
Astragalus;  Sex.  Syst.  Diadelphia  Decandria;  Nat.  Orb.  Legumi- 
nosse.  The  greater  part,  however,  of  that  which  is  met  with  in  com- 
merce would  seem  to  belong  to  Astragalus  verus,  a  native  of  Persia. 
Astragalus  gummifer^  of  Lebanon ;  A.  OreticuSy  of  Mount  Ida  in 
Crete,  and  A.  strobiliferus  of  Koordistan,  are  also  said  to  produce  it. 
It  exudes  spontaneously  from  the  stems 
and  branches  during  the  summer  season,  Fig.  59. 

and  concretes  there.  It  is  imported  from 
Smyrna  and  other  ports  of  the  Levant. 
The  entries  of  tragacanth  for  home  con- 
sumption in  Great  Britain,  in  1831  and 
1832,  were,  according  to  Mr.  McCuUoch, 
at  the  rate  of  45,836  lbs.  a  year. 

As  seen  in  the  shops,  it  is  in  small 
contorted  pieces  of  the  most  irregular 
shapes ;  of  a  yellowish-brown  color ; 
semi-transparent  or  translucent ;  hard  ;  Astragalus  verus. 

tough;  devoid  of  odor  and  taste;  difficult 

of  pulverization,  except  at  a  temperature  of  between  100°  and  120® 
Fahr.  (Christison),  or  at  a  freezing  temperature  (Wood  and  Bache). 
Its  specific  gravity  is  1'884.  With  cold  water  as  well  as  hot,  it  forms 
a  mucilage ;  but  a  portion  only  appears  to  be  dissolved;  the  remain- 
der, after  a  time,  being  precipitated.  Chemical  analysis  shows  it, 
indeed,  to  be  composed  of  common  gum,  identical  with,  or  at  all 
events  resembling,  the  Arabin  of  gum  arable,  which  has  been  termed 
Tragacanthin  or  Adragantin^  soluble  gum^  or  Arahin  of  tragacanth  ;  and 
of  Bassorin  or  insoluble  gum  of  tragacanth  ;  the  former,  according  to 
one  analysis,  constituting  57 ;  the  latter  43  per  cent.  Gum  tra^ga- 
canth  is  wholly  insoluble  in  alcohol.  From  its  property  of  swellipg 
up  in  water,  and  forming  a  soft  adhesive  paste,  it  is  much  used  in 
the  shop  of  the  apothecary  for  pasting  labels,  &c. 

Dr.  Pereira  describes  two  kinds  of  tragacanth, — Flaky  or  Smyrna 
Tbagacanth, — that  usually  found  in  English  commerce,  and  which 
occurs  in  moderately  large,  broad,  thin  pieces,  marked  with  arched 
or  concentric  elevations;  and  the  Vermiform  or  Morea  Tragacanth, 
common  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  occurring  in  small  twisted, 
filiform,  spiral  pieces. 

Tragacanth  possesses  the  same  properties  as  gum  arabic,  but  it  is 
very  rarely  employed  as  a  demulcent.  It  is  more  commonly  used 
as  a  means  of  administering  heavy  powders  by  reason  of  the  great 
viscidity  it  imparts  to  water ;  and,  in  pharmacy,  in  the  formation  of 
troches  or  lozenges.  Should  it  be  desirable  to  administer  the  pow- 
der, the  dose  may  be  from  5ss  to  3ij.   Pulvis  Tragacanth^  Compo. 
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SITUS  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias,  which  consists 
of  tragacanthy  aum  arabicy  starchy  and  sugavy  is  chiefly  used  as  a  vehi- 
cle for  the  exnibitiou  of  heavy  active  powders  to  children ;  and  is 
occasionally  given  as  a  demulcent. 

MUCIIA'OO  TRAGACMW  MU'CIIABE  OF  nkG'kRmi.—(Tragacanth.  3i; 
Ag^iue  buUient.  Oj.)  This  mucila^^e  is  rarely  given  internally.  It  is 
chiefly  used  in  Pharmacy  in  the  rormation  of  troches  or  lozenges,  as 
of  Trochisei  ipecacuanhcBj  T.  magneaicBy  T.  menthce  piperitcBy  and  T. 
sodce  bicarbonatiij  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  Unitea  States. 

Tragacanth  enters  into  the  composition  of  Pilulce  Ferri  lodidi  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 

27.  SES'AMUM.— BENNE. 

Benne,  which  is  in  the  secondary  list  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
United  States,  is  the  leaves  of  Sesamum  Orientale  or  Benne  plant; 
Sex.  Syst.  Didynamia  Angiospermia ;  Nat.  Ord.  Bignonise,  Peda- 
liacesB  (Lindley),  an  annual  plant,  which  is  a  native  of  India,  but 
has  been  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  the  world ;  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  introduced  from  Africa  into  the  Southern  States,  as 
well  as  into  the  West  Indies,  by  the  negroes. 

The  seeds  afford,  on  expression,  a  fixed  oil — O'lEUM  SES^AMI  or  Benne 
oil — ^which  is  in  the  secondary  list  of  the  Phannacopoeia  of  the  United 
States.  It  resembles  olive  oil  in  its  properties,  and  is  used  for  the 
same  purposes. 

When  one  or  two  fresh  benne  leaves  are  stirred  in  about  half  a 
pint  of  cool  water,  a  quantity  of  ^ummy  matter  is  imparted  to  the 
water,  which  soon  renders  it  viscid.  When  the  leaves  are  dried, 
they  may  be  put  into  hot  water.  The  mucilage,  thus  formed,  pos- 
sesses the  same  properties  as  mucilage  of  gum  arable ;  and  may  be 
used  as  a  demulcent  expectorant. 

28.  SAS'SAFRAS  MEDUI/LA.--SAS'SAFRA8  PITH. 

The  pith  of  the  stems  of  Laurus  sassafras — whose  general  proper- 
ties are  described  under  Excitants — is  met  with  in  the  shops  in 
slender  cylindrical  pieces,  which  are  very  light  and  spongy ;  and  have 
a  mucilaginous  taste  with  the  flavor  of  sassafras.  They  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  gummy  matter,  which  is  imparted  to  water,  so  as 
to  form  a  mucilaginous  solution  ;  this  is  used  whenever  mucilages 
are  required  internally;  and,  therefore,  as  a  demulcent  expectorant. 
The  mucilage  may  be  made  for  internal  use  by  adding  a  drachm  of 
the  pith  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water  ;  but  it  is  not  often  prescribed  inter- 
nally. It  is  the  BKFUSUM  SASSAFRAS  MEDIIllJl,  Infusion  of  sassafras  pith, 
of  the  last  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  (1861), 
and  is  most  frequently  used  as  a  soothing  application  in  ophthalmia. 

29.  ULMUS.— SLIFPERT  ELM  BARK. 

The  inner  bark  of  Ulmusfulvay  Slippery  elmyOt  Bed  elm;  Sex.  Syst. 
Pentandria  Digynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Amentacese  or  Ulmaceee,  abounds 
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in  mucilaginous  matter,  which  it  readily  imparts  to  water.  Slippery 
elm  is  indigenous  in  this  country,  flourishing  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States  to  the  north  of  Carolina,  but  most  so  in  the  Western 
States.  The  inner  bark  is  found  in  the  shops,  fireed  from  the  epi- 
dermis, in  long  nearly  flat  pieces,  which  may  be  reduced  to  powder 
by  grinding.  Its  smell  is  peculiar,  but  not  agreeable;  and  its  taste, 
when  chewed,  is  mucilaginous. 

Slippery  elm  bark  is  almost  always  prescribed  in  the  form  of  tea 
or  infusion.  A  mucilage  may,  however,  be  made  by  stirring  the 
powder  in  hot  water. 

ISTD'SUM  UIMI,  INFU'SM  OF  SlIPPEBT  ElM  lhMr—{  Ulmi  concis.  et  contus. 
I] ;  Aquoe  bulUent.  01.)  This  may  be  taken  as  a  demulcent  expec- 
torant m  catarrhal  affections ;  but  it  is  not  much  used. 

80.  OYDOOTUM.— QUINCE  SEED. 

The  seeds  of  Cydonia  vulgaris^  PyruB  Cydoniaj  Common  Quince 
Tree^  Sex.  SYSx.IcosandriaPentagynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Pomacece,  which 
is  greatly  cultivated  in  this  country,  have  been  admitted  into  the 
secondary  list  of  the  last  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  ovate,  pointed,  plano-convex,  inodorous,  and  nearly 
insipid.  The  envelojpe  contains  mucilage,  which  is  dissolved  by  boil- 
ing water.  The  mucilaginous  principle  is  considered  by  Dr.  Pereira 
to  be  a  peculiar  variety  of  g[um,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  Cydonin. 
The  mucilage,  made  by  boiling  two  drachms  of  the  seeds  in  a  pint 
of  water,  may  be  used  in  the  same  manner  and  cases  as  other  de- 
mulcents. It  is  rarely,  however,  given  internally.  More  frequently 
it  is  employed,  like  the  mucilage  of  sassafras  pith,  in  ophthalmia.  It 
is  now,  says  Dr.  Christison,  "almost  abandoned  in  British  practice, 
and  the  seeds  may  without  injury  be  omitted  in  the  Pharmacopoeias." 
Yet,  as  before  remarked,  it  has  been  introduced  into  the  last  edition 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  (1851). 

81.  CETRA'RIA— ICELAND  MOSS. 

Cetraria  Islandicaj  Lichen  Islandicus,  or  Iceland  moss  ;  Sex.  Syst. 
Cryptogamia;  Nat.  Ord.  Lichenes, — Lichenacese  (Lindley),  is  found 
in  the  northern  latitudes  of  both  continents,  and  is  said  to  be  abun- 
dant on  the  mountains  and  in  the  sandy  plains  of  New  England.  It 
is  imported  into  England  from  Hamburg  and  Gothenburg,  and  is 
said  to  be  the  produce  of  Norway  and  Iceland.  In  1839, 15,938 
pounds,  according  to  Dr.  Pereira,*  paid  duty  in  England.  As  met 
with  in  the  shops,  it  is  of  a  brownish  or  grayish- wiite  color;  has 
little  or  no  odor,  and  a  bitter,  mucilaginous,  somewhat  astringent 
taste.  The  dry  plant  steeped  in  water,  absorbs  more  than  its  own 
weight  of  the  fluid.  When  analyzed  by  Berzelius,  it  yielded  44*6 
per  cent,  of  starchy  matter,  Lichenin — 8*0  of  a  peculiar  bitter  prin- 
ciple, termed  Cetrariuj  the  medical  properties  oi  which  will  be  con- 
siaered  elsewhere ;  7-8  of  gum  and  uncrystallizable  sugar;  7  of  ex- 
tractive matter ;  36*2  of  starchy  lignin,  besides  coloring  matter,  and 
various  salts. 
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Cetraria  may  be  deprived  of  its  bitter  principle  by  a  double  macera- 
tion in  water,  or  in  water  containing  ^4  j  part 
Fig.  60.  of  an  alkaline  carbonate.  If  it  be  then  dried 

and  reduced  to  powder,  it  forms  a  nutritive 
aliment,  which  is  made  into  bread  by  the  Ice- 
landers and  Laplanders,  or  boiled  with  milk. 
Cetraria  has  been  much  used  in  cases 
where  demulcents  in  general  are  indicated ; 
and,  therefore,  as  a  demulcent  expectorant. 
It  is  employed,  also,  in  pulmonary  affections 
like  arrowroot,  sago,  or  tapioca,  as  a  bland, 
nutritious  article  of  diet,  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  possess  any  advantage  over  those 
articles.  It  has  been  highly  extolled  in  pul- 
monary consumption ;  but  it  is  now  uni ver- 
Cetraria  isiandica.  sally  Considered  to  possess  no  peculiar  pro- 

perties either  in  that  or  any  other  disease. 
The  powder  is  occasionally — ^but  very  rarely — ^given  in  the  dose  of 
from  58S  to  5j ;  and  it  is  sometimes  mixed  with  chocolate,  and  taken 
night  and  morning  for  breakfast  and  supper.  The  most  common 
form  of  administration  is  the 

DECOC'TUM  CETBA'RIJl,  DECOCTION  OF  ICELAND  im,—{Cetrari<B  3ss;  Aquce 
Oiss.  Boil  to  a  pint,  and  strain  forcibly.)  The  bitter  principle  or 
cetrarin  is  contained  in  this  decoction.  It  thus  possesses  demulcent 
and  tonic  virtues.  The  bitterness  may,  however,  be  first  extracted — 
as  before  remarked — ^by  maceration  in  water,  or  in  a  weak  alkaline 
lye.  The  quantity  to  be  taken  during  the  day,  as  a  demulcent  and 
nutrient,  is  about  a  pint  in  divided  doses.  It  is  sometimes  mixed 
with  milk. 

Iceland  moss  paste,  made  by  adding  gum  arable  and  sugar  to  the 
strained  decoction,  and  evaporating  to  the  proper  consistence,  is 
much  used  in  cases  of  catarrh. 

82.  CHONDRUS.—IRISH  MOSS. 

Carrageeriy  Corigeen  or  Irish  MoMj  Chondrus  crispuBj  Lichen  Carri-^ 
geetiy  Fucu9  criipus^  Sphcerococcus  crispiis^  Ulva  crispa  or  Chondrus 
polymorphus  ;  Sbx.  Syst.  Cryptogamia  Al^se ;  Nat.  Ord.  Aleae, — 
Algacese  (Lindley) ;  is  found  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  wiores 
of  England,  Ireland,  Western  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  as 
j&r  as  tne  Tropics,  and  is  also  said  to  be  a  native  of  the  United  States. 
For  medicinal  and  dietetic  purposes,  it  is  collected  on  the  coast  of 
Ireland  (especially  in  Clare),  where  it  is  washed,  bleached  by  expo- 
sure to  tne  sun,  and  dried.  In  Ireland,  it  is  used  by  the  poor  as  an 
article  of  diet. 

When  Irish  moss  is  green,  it  resembles  Iceland  moss;  but,  as  met 
with  in  the  shops,  it  is  dry,  crisp,  and  of  a  yellowish  or  dirty-white 
hue,  resembling  laminse  of  horn.  It  is  nearly  inodorous,  and  has  a 
mucilaginous  taste.  When  chewed,  it  feels  like  so  much  cartilage, 
but  by  the  warmth  and  moisture  of  the  mouth,  it  soon  loses  its 
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brittlenesB.    Its  main  constituent  is  a  vegetable  jelly — which  exists 
in  it  in  the  proportion  of  79-1  per  cent.,  and  which  has  been  con- 
sidered to  consist  of  Pectin,  in  large  proportion — and  starch ;  but 
which  Dr.  Pereira  esteems  a 
peculiar  principle,  and  calls  Fig.  6i. 

Carrageenin.  It  contains,  like- 
wise, 9-5  per  cent,  of  mucus, 
and  traces  of  salts. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  jelly 
of  the  moss,  it  is  cut  small, 
carefully  freed  from  impurities, 
boiled  with  water  or  milk,  if 
the  latter  should  be  desirable, 
and  strained.  Von  Qrafe  ob- 
tainedfrom  nineouncesof  mi7A, 
boiled  with  half  a  drachm  of 
the  mo%%,  five  ounces  of  jelly  ; 
and  as  much  from  a  drachm 
and  a  half  of  the  wom,  and 
twelve  ounces  of  water.  To  the 
jelly  thus  formed,  any  dietetic 
or  therapeutical  agent  may  be 
added. 

Irish  moss  has  been  recom- 
mended under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances as  Iceland  moss ; 
and  it  would  appear,  that,  like 
it,  no  more  service  can  be  ex- 
pected from  it  than  from  sub- 
stances that  contain  a  similar 
principle.  Accordingly,  few 
prescribe  it  with  any  other  view  than  as  a  demulcent  and  nutritious 
aliment,  where  such  appears  to  be  indicated. 

To  remove  any  unpleasant  flavor,  which  the  moss  may  have  ac- 
quired from  impurities,  it  is  advised  that,  before  it  is  boiled,  it  should 
be  macerated  in  water  for  a  few  minutes. 

Chondrus  was  in  the  secondary  list  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
United  States;  Cetraria  in  the  primary;  but  there  was  no  sufficient 
reason  to  assign  the  one  a  more  important  place  than  the  other,  and, 
accordingly,  they  have  both  been  placed  in  the  primary  list  of  the  last 
edition  (1851). 

83.  FUCUS  AMYLA'CEUS.— CEYLON  MOSS,  MARINE  MOSS. 

The  attention  of  physician^  was  first  directed  to  this  vegetable, 
Phcaria  Candida  of  Nees,  by  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy,  of  Calcutta.  Like 
chondrus,  it  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Algse;  and  was  first  intro- 
duced some  years  ago,  from  India  into  England.  As  met  with  in 
the  shops,  it  is  white,  filiform,  and  fibrous ;  and  has  the  usual  odor 
of  sea-weeds.    Analyzed  by  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy,  it  was  found  to  be 


Chondrus  orispus. 

1.  Plant  with  Bori  {natural  $ize)»  2.  Segment  with  soras. 
8.  A  segment  and  soras  vertically  divided.  4.  Seeds  or 
spores.    6.  Tetraspores  from  the  sorus  {ma{pv{fied). 
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composed  of  vegetable  jelly,  54*60; 
true  starch,  15 ;  wax,  a  trace ;  lig- 
neous fibre,  18 ;  gum,  4 ;  sulphate 
of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium, 
6-50;  sulphate  and  phosphate  of 
lime,  1;  iron,  a  trace;  loss,  1. 
When  boiled  in  water,  a  liquid  re- 
sults, which  gelatinizes  on  cooling. 
The  jelly  is  prepared  like  that  of 
chondrus ;  and  it  possesses  similar 
medical  properties.  It  is  largely 
employed  by  the  practitioners  of 
India.  (See  the  author's  New  Re- 
medies, 7th  edit.  p.  891 ;  Philad. 
1856.) 

The  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United 
States  contains  in  its  secondary 
list:— 

34.  Vi'oLA,  Fi'ofet,— theherbof 
Viola  pedata. — Sbx.  Syst.  Pen- 
tandria  Monogynia;  Nat.  Ord. 
Violaceae, — ^an  indigenous  violet, 
which  flowers  in  May  and  June. 
All  the  violets  contain  a  principle 
resembling  emetia,  which  has  been 
called  Violine  or  Violiay  and  the 
existence  of  which  in  small  quanti- 
ties— as  has  been  supposed — ^may 

account  for  the  expectorant  properties  ascribed  to  the  plant.    The 

author  has  never  known  it  used. 

m.  NauBeanty  and  Emetic  Expectorants. 

Of  the  mode  in  which  nauseants  and  emetics  probably  act  as  ex- 
pectorants, a  brief  notice  has  been  taken  already.  It  is  evident,  that 
all  agents  which  are  capable  of  inducing  nausea,  followed  or  not  by 
emesis,  may  be  employed  as  expectorants;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that,  if  they  be  given  short  of  inducing  nausea,  some  action  of  seda- 
tion may  be  exerted  by  them ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  may  be 
adapted,  as  sedative  expectorants,  in  cases  of  pulmonary  disease  in 
which  the  organic  actions  are  over-excited.  This,  at  leasl^  may  be  the 
case  with  the  Tartratb  of  Antimony  and  Potassa,  Ipecacuanha, 
Lobelia,  &;c.  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  certain  agents,  as  Squill, 
be  given  in  a  small  dose,  they  act  as  excitants,  and  hence  it  is  impor- 
tant that  they  should  be  pushed  to  an  extent  but  little,  if  at  all,  short 
of  inducing  nausea. 

Of  liie  nauseants,  ipecacuanha  is  most  frequently  perhaps  pre- 
scribed as  an  expectorant,  singly,  or — what  is  far  more  common — in 
combination  with  opium ;  and  not  unfrequcntly  it  is  added  to  demul- 


Plocaria  Candida. 

a.  Plocarift  Candida  (nat.  size),  d.  Variety  /8. 
cduli*.  t.  Pari  of  frond  with  the  ooccidia  (magni- 
fied). /.  Section  of  coccidiam.   y.  Spores. 
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cent  mixtures  to  aid  their  expectorant  action.  The  following  form, 
introduced  into  the  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  tiie  United  States 
of  1842,  is  a  combination  of  this  kind. 

Trochis'ci  Ipbcacuan'hjb,  Troches  of  Ipecacuanha.  {Ipecac. 'pulv. 
Sss;  Sacchar.  pulv.Jxiv;  ilfaran«.  pulv.  3iv;  Miunlag.  tragacanth.  q.  s. 
Each  troche  to  weiffh  ten  grains.)  These  lozenges  are  well  adapted 
for  inflammatory  Affections  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bronchial 
tubes. 

IV.  Topical  Expectorants. — Inhalations. 

a.  Excitant  InhcUationt, 
86.  BENZO'INUM.— BEN'ZOIN. 

Of  the  virtues  of  this  balsam,  as  an  excitant  expectorant,  mention 
has  already  been  made.  At  times,  it  is  employed  in  the  way  oi 
vapor ;  but  caution  is  demanded  in  inhaling  it,  as  it  excites  cough- 
ing, unless  largely  diluted  with  atmospheric  air.  It  ou^ht  to  be  in- 
haled alongvntn  the  vapor  of  water,  by  breaking  benzoin  into  pieces ; 
putting  them  into  ajar,  and  pouring  boiling  water  over  them.  In 
this  manner,  the  acid  rises  with  the  vapor  and  is  taken  into  the  lun^. 
Its  action  is  excitant  to  the  nerves  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  air- 
passages,  and  through  them  to  the  respiratory  nerves  in  general ; 
and  it  has  seemed  to  afford  decided  relief  in  asthma  depending  on 
some  morbid  condition  approaching  paralysis  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerves.  (Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson.)  It  is  said  to  have  proved  beneficial 
even  in  phthisis  after  the  existence  of  tubercles  had  been  clearly  as- 
certained ;  but  it  can  only  have  acted  as  a  palliative,  and  probably  in 
the  manner  already  described,  through  its  excitant  impression  on  the 
respiratory  nerves,— expectoration  beinff  thus  facilitated,  and  dys- 
pnoea relieved.  MM.  Trousseau  and  Piaoux  strongly  recommend  a 
mode  of  employing  the  balsams  in  chronic  laryngitis,  which  consists 
in  throwing  some  of  the  benzoin  or  the  balsam  of  Tolu  on  hot  coals. 
They  advise  this  plan  in  preference  to  inhalations  of  boiling  water 
containing  the  balsam,  inasmuch  as  the  patient  can  remain  without 
fiEitigue  for  whole  days  in  a  balsamic  atmosphere.  They  affirm  that 
chronic  catarrh  has  been  removed  in  this  way,  which  had  resisted 
the  internal  use  of  the  balsams.  Kone  of  the  balsams  are  much  used 
in  this  manner  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  or  in  Great  Britain. 

86.  ACETUM.— VIN'EGAB. 

Vinegar  is  the  result  of  what  is  termed  the  acetous  fermentation^ 
and  is  impure  dilute  acetic  acid.  All  liquids,  that  are  capable  of 
the  vinous  fermentation,  are  equally  so  of  the  acetous,  and  can,  there- 
fore, afford  vine^r:  hence  it  is  made  from  various  substances; — ^in 
France  and  Spam  from  the  lighter  wines ;  in  Great  Britain  from 
malt  and  malt  liquors ;  and  in  the  United  States  from  cider.  For 
the  use  of  the  white  lead  manufacturer,  it  is  said  to  have  been  ex- 
tensively prepared,  of  late  years,  from  potatoes.    (Wood  and  Bache.) 

The  difference  in  the  quality  of  commercial  vinegars  is  very  great, 
some  being  four  times  as  strong  as  others.    Certain  vinegars  are, 

TOL.  I.  18 
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indeed,  so  weak  as  not  to  be  fit  for  the  preparation  of  the  Acetum 
Destillatum;  and  others  are  so  full  of  impurities,  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  used  for  making  certain  officinal  preparations,  it  was 
not  without  reason,  therefore,  that  the  framers  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
of  the  United  States  (1842)  gave  the  following  rules  for  determining 
its  strength  and  purity.  "  One  fluidounce  is  saturated  by  about 
thirty  grains  of  crystallized  bicarbonate  of  potassa.    It  afibrds  no 

Erecipitate  with  solution  of  chloride  of  barium,  and  is  not  colored 
y  sulphohydric  acid."  The  solution  of  the  chloride  of  barium 
detects  sulphuric  acid,  if  any  be  present;  and  the  sulphohydric  acid 
the  presence  of  metallic  matter. 

The  French  vinegars — as  a  general  rule — ^are  better  for  all  pur- 
poses than  the  British.  The  best  qualities  imported  into  Great  Bri- 
tain are  from  Bordeaux,  and  are  known  under  the  name  of  Cham- 
pagne Vinegar,  although  made  from  other  wines.  Two  sorts  of 
wine  vinegar  are  met  with  in  commerce,  made  from  wines  of  a 
corresponding  color :  that  from  the  red  wines  may  be  decolorized 
by  passing  it  repeatedly  through  animal  charcoal.  In  this  country 
— as  before  remarked — ^vinegar  is  generally  made  from  cider  that 
has  become  sour.  This  is  put  into  a  barrel  in  a  warm  place,  along 
with  good  vinegar,  or  mother  of  vinegar,  which  acts  as  a  ferment. 
The  vinegar  is  ready  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

The  constituents  of  vinegar  are  essentially  acetic  acid,  and  water ; 
in  addition  to  which  it  contains  coloring  matter,  gum,  starch,  sugar, 
&c.  &c.,  according  to  the  particular  substance  from  which  it  has  been 
derived. 

As  a  topical  exoectorant,  it  is  sometimes  used,  being  put  hot  into 
the  ordinary  inhaler,  and  in  a  dilute  state.  In  this  manner,  it  acts 
as  an  excitant  to  the  bronchial  nerves,  and  is  of  service  in  the  same 
cases  as  benzoic  acid  and  other  balsams,  by  facilitating  the  expecto- 
ration of  mucus,  and  other  secretions  that  mavhave  collected  m  the 
air-passajQ^es.  It  has  been  of  advantage  in  asthma,  and  various  spas- 
modic affections  of  the  respiratoiy  organs.  It  has  been  advised  by 
Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  that  distilled  vinegar  should  be  eriiployed  by 
preference,  as  common  vinegar  is  apt  to  contain  sulphuric  acid. 

Vinegar  enters  into  the  composition  of  Tinctura  opii  acetata  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 

87.  ACEIUM  DESTILLA'TUM.— distilled  VINEGAR. 

This  is  made  by  distilling,  from  eight  pints  of  vinegar^  seven,  and 
preserving  these  for  use.  One  fluidounce  of  this  should  be  capable 
of  being  saturated  by  about  thirty-five  grains  of  crystallized  bicar- 
bonate of  potassa. 

Distilled  vinegar  is  colorless,  or  of  a  yellowish  hue ;  and  contains, 
besides  acetic  acid  and  water,  a  little  alcohol,  acetic  ether,  and  a  sub- 
stance of  a  mucilaginous  character,  which,  when  the  acid  is  saturated 
by  an  alkali,  causes  the  solution  to  be  of  a  reddish  or  brownish  color. 
When  properly  prepared,  it  has  no  empyreumatic  or  other  disagree- 
able taint 

A  diluted  acetic  acid^  which  has  the  same  strength  as  distilled  vine- 
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gar,  is  made  by  taking  the  acetic  ac%d—hS>'^\Sm  ACE'TICUM  of  the  Phar- 
macopcBia  of  the  United  States  (1842), — ^which  is  prepared  bv  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  acetate  of  soda^  and  diluting  it  with  ten 
parts  of  distilled  water.  This  is  the  AC^'IDCM  ACE'TICCM  DILD'TUM  or  di- 
luted acetic  acid  of  that  Pharmacopoeia.  In  the  last  edition  (1851),  it 
is  directed  to  be  made  by  mixing  one  part  of  cu^etic  acidy  of  the  spe- 
cific gravity  1*041,  with  seven  parts  of  distilled  water.  Either  this 
preparation  or  distilled  vinegar  may  be  employed  in  the  way  of  in- 
halation. 

8S.  BAL'SAMUM  TOLUTA^NUM.— BALSAM  OP  TOLU. 

Balsam  of  Tolu — whose  general  properties  have  been  already  de- 
scribed— may  be  used  as  a  balsamic  fumigation  in  the  same  cases, 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  Benzoin.  The  air  of  the  patient's 
chamber  may  be  impregnated  with  the  vapor,  by  placing  a  little  of 
it  upon  live  coals,  and  allowing  the  vapor  to  be  diffused  in  the 
room ;  or  a  drachm  or  two  may  be  put  in  boiling  water,  and  the 
vapor  be  drawn  into  the  lungs  by  means  of  an  ordinary  inhaler. 

89.  CHLORINIUM.— CHLORINE. 

Undiluted  chlorine  gas  is  irrespirable,  occasioning  spasmodic  clo- 
sure of  the  glottis,  and  asphyxia.  When  largely  diluted,  it  is  a 
powerful  irritant  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratorv  organs, 
and  may  develope  inflammation  in  it  or  in  the  tissue  of  the  lungs, 
unless  great  caution  is  taken  in  administering  it.  When  largely 
diluted,  it  may  induce  a  salutary  excitant  influence;  and  has  hence 
been  employed  as  a  topical  expectorant  of  the  excitant  class.  It  has 
been,  indeed,  aflirmed  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  that  "  it  is  the  best 
topical  expectorant  and  the  most  salutary  excitant  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lunffs  that  has  yet  been  inhaled." 

Chlorine  has  been  administerea  as  a  remedy  in  phthisis ;  and  many 
testimonials  have  been  brought  forward  in  its  favor.  It  has  been 
observed,  in  manufactories  in  which  it  is  employed,  that  phthisical 
patients  have  experienced  decided  benefit ;  but  experiments  made 
with  it  on  an  extensive  scale  in  large  public  institutions  have  not 
confirmed  these  favorable  reports ;  and  some  writers  of  distinction 
have  aflBbrmed,  that  it  has  been  prejudicial.  In  all  cases  it  has  to  be 
employed  carefully,  and  experimentally ;  but  no  marked  benefit  can 
be  expected  from  it  in  phthisis.  It  can  only  be  adapted  for  cases 
of  disease,  in  which  the  pathological  condition  of  the  bronchial  mu- 
cous membrane,  or  neighboring  parts,  requires  the  exhibition  of  an 
excitant.  In  this  way,  it  may  be  occasionally  serviceable  in  chronic 
bronchitis. 

It  may  be  obtained  by  putting  f  3j  or  f  Jij  of  the  saturated  solution 
of  the  gas  in  water — ^the  Aqua  Chlorinii  (New  Remedies^  7th  edit, 
p.  204,Fhilad.,  1856), — into  an  inhaler  containing  about  f3ij  of  hot 
water ;  and  placing  this  in  a  basin  of  hot  water,  or  over  a  lamp,  in 
order  to  drive  off  the  chlorine.  The  quantity,  thus  disengaged,  may 
be  inhaled  every  six  hours. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  diffuse  it,  by  means  of  an  appropriate  ap- 
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paratufl,  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sick  chamber.  For  this  purpose, 
any  of  the  acids,  as  the  chlorohydric,  may  be  dropped  on  a  mixture 
of  chlorinated  lime,  so  that  the  chlorine  may  be  disengaged  slowly. 
An  apparatus  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Corrigan,  that  answers  thos 
purpose  well.  It  consists  oi  a  li^ht  open  wire  frame,  about  18  inches 
high ;  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  spirit  lamp,  A.    At  the  proper 

height  above  it  is  an  evaporating 
Fifif-  63.  porcelain  dish,  about  six  inches  in 

diameter,  B ;  and  above  this  is  a 
glass  globe,  C,  with  its  neck  down- 
wards. In  the  neck  of  the  globe  is 
a  cork,  D,  bored ;  and  through  the 
opening  is  drawn,  moderately  tight, 
a  short  plug  of  cotton  wick,  sucn  as 
is  used  in  a  spirit  lamp.   In  the  glass 

flobe  at  E,  opposite  the  necK,  is 
rilled  a  pin-hole,  to  allow  air  to 
5 ass  in,  according  as  the  fluid  within 
rops  out  through  the  neck.    To 
use  it,  the  porcelain  dish  is  filled 
with  hot  water,  the  spirit  lamp  is 
I      J^;^  1      I  lighted,  and  as  soon  as  the  water  in 

\         /^g  ^  ^^     \  the  dish  has  begun  to  boil,  the  glass 

\       ^^^^^^^fy^""^  Nv        globe  containing  the  chloride — ^if 
%...ifcp|!|;^,,.^^^  this  be  the  substance  used— i^  placed 

^■i.v/ja:>!,;i(iiii!!:i.i!il,/7:i;iiiiiiM  as  exhibited  in  the  marginal  figure. 

Corrigan  8  Inhaler.  The  rate  at  which  the  fluid  in  the 

globe  shall  percolate  the  cotton 
wick,  and  drop  into  the  hot  water  beneath,  is  easily  regulated. 
Should  it  not  drop  with  suflBicient  rapidity,  one  or  two  of  the  threads 
of  the  cotton  may  be  removed :  if  too  rapidly,  the  cork  may  be  pressed 
in  tightly,  or  one  or  more  additional  threads  of  wick  be  introduced. 
Eight  ounces  of  a  saturated  solution  of  chlorinated  lime  may  b©  poured 
into  the  glass  globe ;  and  into  the  water  of  the  porcelain  dish  two 
ounces  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  As  the  solu- 
tion of  the  chloride  drops,  the  acid  seizes  on  the  lime,  and  chlorine 
is  evolved  in  connection  with  aqueous  vapor.  In  this  manner,  a 
sufficient  supply  of  aqueous  vapor  is  ^ven  off  to  prevent  any  irrita- 
tion of  the  hning  membrane  of  the  air-passages,  whilst  the  invalid 
experiences  neither  trouble  nor  fatigue. 

40.  lODIN'IUM.— rODINE. 

The  inhalation  of  iodine  has  been  recommended  as  an  excitant 
topical  expectorant  in  the  same  diseases  as  that  of  chlorine.    In 

Shthisical  affections  it  has  been  strongly  advised.  Sir  Charles  Scu- 
amore  found  the  addition  of  a  little  tincture  ofconium  beneficial  in 
subduing  the  irritating  qualities  of  the  gas.  His  flrst  formula  was 
the  following  solution  oi  ioduretted  iodide  of  potassium :— ( Jorfm. 

fr.  viij  ;  Potass.  lodid.  gr.  iij  ;  Alcohol,  fjss;  Aqu€e  destillat.  f  3v88. 
[.     Of  this  solution,  from  f  3j  to  f  3vj,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty- 
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five  minims  of  a  saturated  tincture  of  conium  were  used  in  each  in- 
halation.) At  the  temperature  of  90®,  the  volatile  properties  of 
iodine  are  riven  off  very  sensibly,  but  the  conium  requires  more  heat, 
and  one  of  120*^  is  not  too  much  for  the  iodine.  Sir  Charles  has 
since  advised  the  following :— ^Jorfm.;  Potass.  lodid.  aa  5vj  ;  A^uoe 
destiHat.  f  Jv  &  ^vj ;  Alcohol,  f 5ij.  M.)  He  prefers  to  add  tiie  conium 
at  the  time  of  mixing  the  iodine  solution  with  the  water,  and  recom- 
mends that  it  should  be  a  saturated  tincture  of  the  genuine  dried 
leaves.  In  the  commencement  of  the  treatment,  he  advises  very 
small  proportions  of  the  iodine  mixture; — ^for  example,  from  fjss 
to  fjj,  for  an  inhalation  of  eight  or  ten  minutes'  duration;  and  this 
to  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day ;  of  the  tincture  he  directs 
fjss, — ^to  be  increased  if  the  couffh  be  very  troublesome.  He  soon 
augments  the  quantity  of  the  Iodine  mixture  from  f  5j  to  f  Jss ;  but 
the  feelings  of  the  patient  will  be  a  great  guide  as  to  the  proper 
strength  of  the  inhaling  mixture  in  any  particular  case. 

The  author  has  often  used  the  iodine  innalation  in  phthisis,  but  his 
experience  has  not  been  fevorable  to  it;  and  the  same  view  has  been 
entertained  by  others.  It  would  seem  to  be  better  adapted  for  cases 
of  chronic  bronchitis. 

The  inhalation  may  be  practised  in  the  method  recommended  for 
chlorine.  At  times,  troublesome  laryngeal  irritation  has  been  caused 
by  it.  Used,  however,  with  the  conium,  or  with  aqueous  vapor  in 
the  apparatus  recommended  by  Dr.  Corrigan  (p.  276),  this  disagree- 
able result  may  be  prevented ;  and,  in  this  way,  it  has  been  found 
to  diminish  most  remarkably  the  purulent  expectoration  of  phthisis. 
It  improved  the  tone  of  the  digestive  organs ;  alleviated  the  cough, 
and  acted  as  a  valuable  palliative.  Dr.  Corrigan  has  had  his  appa- 
ratus at  work  from  eight  to  twelve  hours  in  the  twenty-four ;  and 
his  method  of  managing  it  is  as  follows. — ^At  night,  when  the  patient 
is  settling  to  sleep,  the  apparatus  is  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the 
bed,  and,  when  once  arranged,  it  continues  its  work  for  four  or  five 
hours,  whilst  the  patient,  asleep,  is  inhaling  the  medicated  air.  In 
the  morning,  for  three  or  four  hours  before  the  patient  rises,  it  may 
be  again  at  work,  and,  if  necessary,  at  mid-day,  whilst  he  reclines 
on  the  bed,  with  curtains  drawn  round  three  of  the  sides.  The  rate 
of  evaporation,  which  has  been  generally  found  to  ^ve  a  sufficiently 
strong  impregnation  to  the  air,  is  when  the  tincture  of  iodine  drops 
from  the  cotton  wick  in  j;he  globe  at  the  rate  of  six  or  eight  drops 
per  minute.  At  this  rate,  about  six  drachms  of  the  tincture  will  be 
evaporated  in  an  hour. 

41.  VAPOR  OF  BOILING  TAR,  BURNING  WOOL,  CREASOTE.  &o. 

These  vapors  have  been  inhaled  in  cases  of  phthisis,  and  in  chronic 
laryngitic  and  bronchitic  affections.  In  the  first  disease,  no  great 
benefit  can  be  expected  from  them.  In  the  latter,  they  may  act  as 
excitants  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-passages,  and,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  be  beneficial. 

Tab  vapor  was  strongly  recommended  in  phthisis  by  Sir  Alexan- 
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der  Crichton ;  but  although  it  has  seemed  to  act  occasionally  as  a 
palliative,  it  not  unfrequently  causes  a  temporary  increase  of  cough 
and  irritation.  The  tar  employed  should  be  tnat  used  in  the  cor- 
dage of  ships ;  to  every  pound  of  which  half  an  ounce  of  carbonate 
of  potassa  is  added,  in  order  to  neutralize  the  pyroligneous  acid, 
which  is  generally  found  mixed  with  the  tar,  and  the  presence  of 
which  may  excite  coughing.  The  tar,  thus  prepared,  is  placed  over 
a  lamp  in  a  suitable  vessel,  and  kept  slowly  boiling  in  the  chamber 
night  and  day.  The  vessel  ought,  however,  to  be  cleaned  eveiy 
twenty-four  hours ;  otherwise  the  residuum  may  be  burned  and  de- 
composed, which  occasions  irritation. 

It  is  a  prevalent  idea,  that  the  terebinthinate  impregnation  of  the 
air,  which  exists  in  pine  regions,  is  beneficial  to  the  consumptive ; 
and,  accordingly,  patients  are  frequently  sent  to  spend  some  time 
in  such  localities. 

The  Vapor  op  Resin  has  occasionally  been  used  under  similar 
circumstances ;  as  well  as  the  fumes  arising  from  burning  wool  that 
has  not  been  dressed.  All  these  vapors  are  apt  to  increase  the  cough 
at  first ;  but  both  it  and  the  expectoration  would  seem  to  have  been 
ultimately  diminished.  They  must  obviously,  however,  be  uncertain 
agents  in  all  cases,  and  not  easily  regulated ;  and  they  cannot,  of 
course,  produce  any  material  change  in  the  tuberculous  condition. 

Crbasotb,  like  tar  vapor,  has  been  occasionally  inhaled  in  the 
same  pulmonary  affections : — five,  ten,  or  fifteen  drops,  according  to 
the  degree  of  tolerance  of  the  lungs,  being  dropped  into  hot  water, 
in  an  appropriate  vessel ;  and  the  vapor  being  inhaled  through  the 
tube  of  an  inverted  funnel,  or  by  means  of  any  of  the  inhalers  in 
use.  The  remarks  on  the  value  of  tar  vapor  in  phthisis,  and  other 
pulmonary  affections,  apply  equally  to  creasote. 

Nitrate  of  Potassa. — The  fumes  from  the  deflagration  of  nitrate 
of  potassa  with  paper,  have  been  inhaled  with  advantage  in  asthma. 
For  this  purpose  bibulous  paper  may  be  dipped  in  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  the  salt,  and  afterwards  dried;  and  the  fumes  maybe  inhaled 
either  by  setting  fire  to  the  paper  on  a  plate,  or  rolled  up  and  placed 
in  a  candlestick,  and  permitting  the  fumes  to  escape  into  the  room ; 
or  by  smoking  the  paper  in  a  tobacco-pipe.  The  beneficial  effects 
are  generally  experienced  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

6.  Sedative  Inhalaliom. 
42.  STBAMO'NIUM. 

E^ery  part  of  Datura  Stramonium^  whose  general  properties  are 
described  under  Narcotics, — ^hasbeen  smoked  for  the  relief  of  asthma, 
— and  whilst  one  part  of  the  plant  has,  in  this  form,  aftbrded  relief 
in  one  case,  another  has  been  successful  in  a  second.  A  case  of  this 
kind  has  been  already  referred  to  (p.  242).  In  this  form  of  admi- 
nistration, a  poisonous  principle  is  probably  developed;  for, accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Christison,  Mr.  Morries-Stirling  obtained  by  destructive 
distillation  a  poisonous  oil,  composed  of  an  inert  true  oil  in  union 
with  an  active  principle,  probably  a  modification  of  Daturia. 
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The  author  has  often  seen  the  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  stramo- 
nium highly  heneficial.  Its  modus  operandi  ia  prohably  through  the 
sedative  influence  exerted  by  the  narcotic  principle  upon  the  nerv- 
ous centres  to  which  it  is  conveyed  by  the  blood,  as  well  as  upon 
the  ramifications  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  distributed  to  the  bron- 
chial tubes, — the  sedation  being  extended  to  the  rest  of  the  nervous 
system,  so  that  the  spasmodic  affection  is  subdued. 

Almost  all  therapeutical  writers  affirm,  that  the  smoking  of  stra- 
monium is  attended  with  danger  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  ence- 
phalic disease,  especially  apoplexy ;  and  where  a  plethoric  state  of 
the  system  exists ;  but  the  author  has  never  witnessed  bad  effects 
fipom  it  Of  course,  caution  is  needed  in  the  use  of  this  powerful 
narcotic  as  in  that  of  tobacco ;  for  similar  acro-narcotic  symptoms 
may  be  produced  by  both. 

48.  TABA'CUM.— TOBACCO. 

When  tobacco, — ^whose  general  properties  have  been  described 
elsewhere  (p.  144), — is  smoked,  not  only  does  iJie  nicotia  pass  into 
the  lungs,  but  the  empyreumatic  oil  of  tobacco,  which  is  an  active 
poison  as  formed  in  the  pipe  of  the  smoker,  and  appears  to  be  nicotia 
attached  to  a  volatile  oil. 

The  effect  of  tobacco,  when  inhaled,  is  familiar  to  most  persons, 
for  there  are  probably  few  men  who  have  not  experienced  it.  It 
is  a  powerful  sedative,  making  its  impression  on  the  nerves  of  the 
bronchial  tubes  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  whence  the  impres- 
sion irradiates  to  every  part  of  the  system.  In  this  manner  it  is 
anti-spasmodic.  In  spasmodic  asthma  its  good  effects  have  been 
most  witnessed ;  but  it  does  not  agree  with  all,  and  requires  caution, 
especially  in  those  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  its  use.  Smoking 
a  cigar  is  said  by  Dr.  Chapman,  of  Philadelphia,  to  have  been  used  in 
a  case  of  croup  vnth  success. 

The  inhalation  of  Ether,  Chloroform,  &c.,  is  described  under 
another  head.    (See  Narcotics.) 


SECTION  in. 

AGENTS  THAT  AFFECT  PROMINENTLY  THE  FOLLICULAR 
OR  GLANDULAR  ORGANS. 

I.  ER'RHINES. 
SniON.  Piarmica,  Stemulatoria^  jipopklegmatisatUia  ptr  nara. 

Definition  of  errbines — Sternutetoriea — Modus  operandi — Dangers  of  sneezing — Special 

errhines. 

This  class  of  medicinal  agents  is  much  less  used  now  than  for- 
merly. There  are,  indeed,  few  cases  in  which  their  employment 
can  be  suggested.  At  one  time  errhines  were  separated  from  ster- 
nutatoriesy — the  former  comprising  agents,  that  excite  an  increased 
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discharge  from  the  Schneiderian  membrane;  the  latter  those  that  pro- 
voke sneezing;  but  the  class  of  errhines  is  now  made  to  include  both, 
under  the  definition — "  Agents  that  occasion  an  increased  discharge 
from  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  and  sneezing." 

When  an  irritating  substance  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  Schnei- 
derian membrane,  it  excites  a  sensation,  through  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves  or  nerves  of  general  sensibility,  distributed  to  the  nose,  and 
by  a  reflex  action  thQ  appropriate  muscles  concerned  in  sneezing  are 
thrown  into  contraction,  in  order  that  the  source  of  irritation  may 
be  ejected  by  the  anterior  nares.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  errhine 
remains  for  any  time  in  contact  with  the  membrane,  a  centre  of 
fluxion  is  established;  the  follicles  augment  their  secretion ;  and,  if 
the  substance  be  still  more  irritating,  true  inflammation  is  excited. 
This  effect,  of  course,  takes  place  more  immediately  in  the  part  of 
the  mucous  tnembrane  with  which  the  errhine  comes  in  contact ; 
but  the  excitation  is  extended  more  or  less  to  the  mucous  mem- 
branes that  may  be  regarded  as  continuous  with  that  which  lines 
the  nasal  passages, — for  example,  that  which  lines  the  sinuses  and 
ductus  ad  nasum.  In  this  way  it  can  be  understood,  that  the  ope- 
ration of  an  errhine  may  augment  the  secretion  of  tears,  and  occa- 
sion more  or  less  suffusion  of  the  eyes ;  and,  conversely,  that  an 
inflamed  state  of  the  conjunctiva  may  give  rise  to  increased  discharge 
of  mucus  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nasal  fosses  and  sinuses, 
and  to  sternutation.  A  sense  of  irritation  in  the  nose,  inciting  to 
the  operation  of  clearing  the  nasal  fo8S«,  is  a  common  accompani- 
ment of  ophthalmia. 

From  what  has  been  observed,  it  is  clear,  that  if  an  errhine  be  too 
strong,  instead  of  increasing  the  discharge  from  the  Schneiderian 
membrane,  it  may  arrest  even  the  healthy  secretion.  This  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  well-known  first  (effects  of  inflammation  of  any  mucous 
membrane ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  inflammation  has  persisted  for 
some  time,  that  the  secretions  are  materially  augmented. 

To  prevent  the  induction  of  inflammatory  irritation,  the  more 
powerful  errhines  are  always  weakened  by  the  addition  of  some 
inert  powder. 

Therapeutical  Application  of  Hrrhines. 

A  knowledge  of  the  modus  operandi  of  this  class  of  medicinal 
agents  at  once  suggests  the  cases,  in  which  they  might  rationally 
be  had  recourse  to.  They  occasion  a  centre  of  irritation  in  the  part 
of  the  membrane  with  wnich  they  are  made  to  come  in  contact ;  a 
derivation  of  nervous  and  vascular  action  from  other  parts  is  thus 
effected ;  an  increased  discharge  takes  place  from  the  exhalants  and 
follicles  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane — although  this  has  probably 
but  little  curative  agency;  and  if  they  excite  sternutation,  a  strong 
revulsive  impression  is  made. 

Possessed  of  these  properties,  errhines  have  been  used  in  head 
affections  in  general,  and  especially  in  diseases  of  the  eyes  and  ears  ; 
but  still,  their  remedial  powers  are  very  limited,  and  if  much  sneez- 
ing be  produced,  they  may  cause  more  mischief  than  benefit.   It  is  on 
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this  account  that  they  are  rarely  administered  except  in  popular 
practice. 

Physiologically,  sneezing  is  set  up  to  clear  the  nostrils  from  any 
source  of  irritation.  It  is,  hence,  often  excited  in  the  way  of  an 
external  sensation — that  is,  by  some  substance  impinging  on  the 
Schneiderian  membrane.  But  it  often  occurs,  also,  as  an  internal 
sensation — that  is,  produced  by  some  organic  change  in  the  mucous 
membrane  itself.  Hence,  it  is  a  symptom  of  inflammation  of  the 
Schneiderian  membrane,  as  in  common  cold,  and  in  the  catarrh  that 
attends  measles. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  refers  to  a  case  of  benefit  fi-om  sternutation 
in  which  this  agency  appears  to  have  been  prescribed  empirically. 
The  result  may  be  borne  in  mind  with  advantage,  as  it  may  attract 
attention  to  a  cause  of  cephalalgia,  that  might  otherwise  be  unsus- 
pected. A  lady  was  afflicted  with  violent  headache,  accompanied 
by  the  sensation  well  known  by  the  term  stuffing  in  the  head.  Many 
remedies  were  proposed,  and  tried,  but  ineftectually.  A  physician 
was  called  in,  who  prescribed  snuff  as  a  sternutatory.  It  produced 
violent  sneezing,  and  the  ejection  ft-om  one  of  the  nostrils  of  a  plug 
of  hardened  mucus,  nearly  an  inch  long ;  after  which,  she  expen- 
enced  immediate  relief,  and,  in  24  hours,  had  perfectly  recovered. 

From  the  succussion  produced  during  sneezmg,  and  the  compres- 
sion of  the  abdominal  viscera,  it  has  been  advised  in  popular  prac- 
tice, when  torpor  of  the  uterus  exists  after  the  extrusion  of  the  foetus, 
with  the  view  of  exciting  that  viscus  to  contraction  for  the  delivery 
of  the  secundines;  and,  at  times,  it  is  successfiil;  but  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  physiology  of  sneezing  will  show,  that  it  may  occa- 
sionally be  productive  of  mischief,  by  giving  rise  to  an  increased 
flow  of  blood  to  the  head  by  the  arteries,  and  to  impeded  return  by 
the  veins;  and  thus  produce  apoplexy,  epistaxis,  and  other  head 
affections.  The  succussion,  too,  accompanying  it,  is  evidently  im- 
proper in  pregnancy,  and,  d  fortiori^  where  there  is  a  tendency  to 
abortion ;  or,  where  hernia,  or  aneurismal  disease  exists.  Conradi 
esteems  errhines  to  be  contraindicated  when  any  inflammatory  con- 
dition is  present;  but  this  caution  is  unnecessary,  as  it  could  scarcely 
happen,  that  they  would  be  had  recourse  to,  at  least  before  remedies 
had  been  employed,  which  were  considered  proper  for  the  removal 
of  such  condition. 

It  is  probably  owing  to  the  apparent  violence  done  to  the  system, 
that  the  custom  has  so  long  existed,  in  certain  countries  more  espe- 
cially, of  offering  a  benediction  to  any  one  who  sneezes.  Amongst 
the  Teutonic  nations,  some  form  of  salutation  is  always  bestowed 
on  such  occasions.  Even  a  professor,  whilst  addressing  his  hearers, 
is  compelled  to  how  to  the  force  of  custom  when  any  one  of  the  class 
executes  this  physiological  act. 

It  inight  be  agitated  here,  whether  the  habitual  use  of  errhines — as 
of  snu^— be  prejudicial ;  but  this  is  a  question  which  belongs  more 
to  hygiene  than  to  therapeutics,  and  has  accordingly  been  investi- 

fated  in  another  place.    (See  the  Author's  Human  Healthy  p.  334, 
hilad.  1844.) 
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SPECIAL  ERRHINES. 

1.  VERA'TRUM  ALBUM.— WHITE  HEL'LEBORE. 

The  powdered  rhizoma  of  White  Hellebore — whose  characters  are 
described  elsewhere — ^is  possessed  of  very  acrid  properties  when 
placed  in  contact  with  a  mucous  surface,  and  acts  as  a  powerful 
errhine;  hence  the, common  name  of  the  root — Niesswurzel, 
*'  sneezinff  root,'*  in  Germany — and  of  the  powder — sneezing  powder^ 
in  Great  Britain.  These  properties  are  dependent  upon  its  active 
principle,  ver atria. 

The  action  of  powdered  veratrum  is  so  violent  that  it  requires  to 
be  blunted  by  admixture  with  some  mild  powder,  as  starch,  wheaten 
flour,  or  liquorice, — at  least  three  or  four  parts  of  these  powdera 
being  required  to  one  of  white  hellebore  powder.  Three  grains, 
united  with  nine  grains  of  starch,  snuffed  up  the  nostrils  for  three 
evenings  in  succession,  occasion  a  copious  watery  discharge  from 
the  nostrils.  (A.  T.  Thomson.)  In  certain  chronic  encephalic  affec- 
tions, and  in  amaurosis,  it  has  been  used  with  this  view,  out  it  is  not 
often  prescribed. 

2.  VERA'TRIA. 

Veratria, — the  active  principle  of  veratrum  alburriy — ^is  a  powerful 
errhine,  the  smallest  appreciable  quantity,  applied  to  the  Schneide- 
rian  membrane,  exciting  violent  and  repeated  sternutation.  A  very 
minute  quantity  of  the  acetate  of  veratria,  placed  in  the  nostrils  of 
a  dog  by  M.  Magendie,  instantly  caused  violent  sneezing,  which 
continued  for  a  long  time. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  we  possess  the  means  of  making  a 
certain  errhine,  always  of  the  same  strength,  by  combining  veratria 
with  a  portion  of  starch  sufficient  to  cover  its  acrimony ;  vet  it  is 
proper  to  remark,  that  it  is  an  article  which  is  frequently  adulterated ; 
ana  it  is  in  this  way,  that  many  account  for  the  discordance  amount 
observers  as  to  its  virtues.  It  is,  moreover,  so  harsh  at  times  in  its 
operation,  and  if  the  Schneiderian  membrane  be  abraded,  so  much 
inconvenience  may  result  from  its  absorption,  that  if  employed  at 
all  as  an  errhine,  it  ought  to  be  so  with  the  greatest  caution. 

8.  HYDRAR^'GYRI  SULPHAS  PLAVUS— YELLOW  SULPHATE  OF  MERCURY. 

Yellow  sulphate  of  mercury,  described  under  Embtics  (p.  180), 
possesses  strong  errhine  powers,  and  has  the  advantage  over  some 
others  of  always  possessing  the  same  degree  of  strength.  It  is  so 
violent,  however,  in  its  operation,  that  it  requires  to  be  mixed  with 
five  or  six  parts  of  some  farinaceous  powder,  as  starch.  A  quantity 
of  this  compound  powder,  which  contains  one  grain  of  the  yellow 
sulphate,  usually  produces  a  discharge  from  the  Schneiderian  mem- 
brane, which  may  continue  for  several  days.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
found  very  useful  in  ophthalmic  aflfections ;  and  as  it  possesses  no 
narcotic  properties,  "there  can  be  no  doubt,"  says  Dr.  A.  T.  Tliom- 
son,  "that  it  is  superior  to  every  other  errhine  m  afiections  of  the 
head," 
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4.  AS'ARUM  EUROP^'UM.— ASARABAC^CA. 

Asarum  of  the  British  Pharmacopceias  is  not  identical  with  asa- 
rum  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States;  the  latter  being  an 
excitant  tonic,  and,  therefore,  not  falling  under  consideration  here. 
The  European  asarum  or  common  asarabacca  ;  Sex.  Syst.  Dodecan- 
dria  Monogynia ;  Nat.  Ord.  Aristolochiacere,  is  a  small  herbaceous 
plant,  growing  in  moist  hilly  woods  in  England,  as  well  as  in  many 
parts  of  the  European  continent.  The  leaves  are  officinal  in  the 
British  Pharmacopoeias.  They  are  almost  inodorous,  but  have  an 
acrid,  aromatic  and  bitter  taste*  The  root  of  the  shops  is  about  the 
size  of  a  goose-quill,  of  a  grayish  color,  quadrangular,  knotted  and 
twisted.  It  has  a  smell  lite  that  of  pepper,  and  a  nauseous,  bitter, 
hot,  acrid  taste ;  much  of  its  acrimony  being  lost,  however,  by  dry- 
ing. The  acrid  properties  of  asarum  would  seem  to  be  mainly  de- 
{lendent  upon  liquid  volatile  oil,  and  a  camphoraceous  principle, 
t  contains,  moreover,  bitter  extractive. 

Asarabacca  is  an  emetic ;  but  is  never  used  as  such.  It  is  only 
employed  as  an  errhine,  and  is  said  to  be  the  basis  of  cephalic  snuff. 
When  either  the  powdered  leaves  or  the  root  are  applied  to  the 
Schneiderian  membrane,  they  excite  sneezing,  an  increased  secretion 
of  mucus,  and  may  even  induce  a  discharge  of  blood.  The  quantity 
used  as  an  errhine  is  one  or  two  ^ains  of  the  root,  or  three  or  four 
of  the  leaves,  in  some  cases  of  obstmate  cephalalgia,  chronic  ophthal- 
mia, or  toothache. 

The  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  has  a  Pulvis  asari  compositus,  com- 
posed of  asarum  gj  ;  lavender  flowers  3j  ;  which  is  used  in  the  same 
cases,  in  the  quantity  of  gr.  v  to  gr.  viij. 

6.  TAB^ACUM.— TOBACCO. 

Tobacco,  in  the  form  of  snufl^  is  a  well-known  errhine;  not,  how- 
ever, habitually  employed  with  that  view,  but  as  one  mode  of  indu- 
cing pleasurable  excitement  through  its  peculiar  impression  on  the 
olfactory  nerves. 

In  the  manufacture  of  snuff,  the  tobacco  is  cut  into  small  pieces ; 
is  first  fermented  by  being  placed  in  heaps,  and  sprinkled  with  water 
or  a  solution  of  salt — ^^the  latter  preventing  the  tobacco  from  becom- 
ing mouldy.  The  heaps  soon  become  hot,  and  evolve  ammonia. 
The  extent  to  which  this  process  is  permitted  to  go,  varies  according 
to  the  kind  of  snuff,  from  one  month  to  two  or  three, — the  latter 
being  the  usual  period.  It  is  then  ground  in  mills,  or  powdered  with 
a  kind  of  pestle  and  mortar.  Some  of  the  snufls — as  the  Scotch^  Irishy 
Welshj  and  Spanish — are  high  dried.  Others — as  the  different  varie- 
ties of  Rappee — are  moist. 

Of  the  effects  of  the  abuse  of  snuff  on  the  system,  the  author  has 
treated  in  another  work  {Human  Healthy  p.  834,  Philad.  1844).  In 
this  place  it  has  only  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  therapeutical  agent.  To 
those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  its  use,  it  occasions  an  increased  se- 
cretion of  the  nasal  mucus  and  sternutation.  Where  slight  and  tran- 
sient effects  of  the  kind  are  needed,  snuff  may  be  employed;  but  it 
is  a  far  less  energetic  errhine  than  others  in  the  list. 
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Besides  the  errhines  mentioned,  others  have  been  occasionally  em- 
ployed. 

6.  Euphor'bium. — This  is  the  concrete  resinous  juice  of  an  unde- 
termined species  of  Euphorhia^  which  is  obtained  in  Morocco,  and 
exported  from  Mogadore.  It  causes  obstinate  sneezing,  discharge 
of  bloody  mucus,  and  great  torture,  if  snuffed  up  the  nostrils;  and, 
therefore,  requires  to  be  diluted  with  some  mild,  feculaceous  powder. 
It  is  rarely,  however,  used ;  and  is  not  in  the  lists  of  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia of  the  United  States. 

7.  The  root  of  Iris  Florenti'na,  JToren^twe  Orris;  Sex.  Syst.  Tri- 
andria  Monogynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Iridaceae.  8.  Rosmari'nus,  Rose'- 
mary.  9.  Lavan'dula,  iavewder;  and  10.  Orig'anum  Majora'na, 
Sweet  Marjoram;  Sex.  Syst.  Didynamia  Qymnospermia;  Nat.  Ord. 
Labiatae ;  have  been  classed  amongst  the  errhines,  and  mav  act  as 
such  by  virtue  of  the  essential  oil  which  they  contain ;  but  they  are 
more  employed  on  account  of  their  aromatic  properties  as  adjuncts  to 
errhines  of  a  more  powerful  character.  Dried  lavender  flowers  are  a 
constituent  of  Pubis  Asari  compositus  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia. 


IL  SIAL'OGOGUES. 

Stkon.  Ptyalogoguu^  Ptyasmagog%ui^  Salivantt,  Jlpophltgmatismi  uu  ApophlegmattMantia 

per  OS. 

Definitioii  of  sialogogues — Their  einp1o3rment  limited — Modus  operandi  of  aialogogue^— 
Mercury  a  sialogogue — Special  sialogogues. 

SiALoaoGUES  are  agents  that  increase  the  salivary  discharge.  The 
general  modus  operandi  of  local  sialogogues  or  masticatories  is  analo- 
gous to  that  of  errhines.  By  their  excitant  properties,  they  irritate 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth ;  and  the  irritation,  thus  induced, 
is  extended  along  the  ducts  to  the  salivary  glands ;  so  that  not  only 
is  the  quantity  of  fluid  inhaled  from  the  mucous  membranes  in- 
creased, but  salivation  results.  In  this  way,  depletion  follows  their 
employment,  and  more  or  less  revulsive  effect  supervenes,  which 
may  act  beneficially  on  parts  at  a  distance  laboring  under  disease. 
Occasionally,  also,  they  may  prove  useful,  as  in  cases  of  paralysis  of 
the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  by  their  directly  excitant  properties.  It 
is  obvious,  however,  that  they  cannot  be  of  benefit  except  in  local 
palsy  of  the  organ.  Where  the  origin  of  the  disease  is  cerebral, 
little  or  no  advantage  can  be  expected  from  them. 

Therapeutical  application  of  Sialogogues. 

The  employment  of  sialogogues  must  necessarily  be  extremely 
limited.  They  are  occasionally  used  as  masticatories  in  toothache 
and  in  head  affections^ — precisely,  indeed,  in  the  cases  that  are  con- 
sidered to  inaicate  the  use  of  substances,  which  excite  irritation  in, 
and  increased  discharge  from,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nasal 
cavities. 

By  some  writers  on  Therapeutics,  mercury  has  been  ranked 
amongst  sialogogues,  and  salivation  is  certainly  one  of  the  effects 
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resulting  from  its  administration.  It  is  now,  however,  generally 
admitted,  that  this  result  is  never  necessary,  and  that  it  is  rather  to 
be  deplored,  inasmuch  as  the  increased  discharge  exhausts  and  irri- 
tates, without  producing  any  benefit  whatever.  When  this  potent 
article  of  the  materia  medica  is  duly,  exhibited,  it  induces  a  new  ac- 
tion, not  onljr  in  the  salivary  glands,  but  in  every  part  of  the  glan- 
dular and  follicular,  and,  perhaps  of  the  whole  secretory,  system ;  and 
as  this  new  action  is  incompatible  with  the  one  that  maybe  already 
existing,  the  latter  yields.  In  this  point  of  view,  therefore,  mercury 
is  a  revellent ;  and  is  referred  to  elsewhere.  Ptyalism  may  likewise 
be  induced  by  various  other  agents, — as  by  iodine,  the  preparations 
of  gold,  copper,  antimony,  and  arsenic,  and  it  is  said  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  employment  of  castor  oil,  digitalis,  and  opium.  Medi- 
cines, which  act  in  this  manner,  have  been  termed  specific  or  remote 
iialogogues. 

SPECIAL  SIALOGOGUES. 

1.  PT^ETHRUM.— PELaiTORY. 

AnthemU  Pyrethrum^  Anacyelus  PyretJirum^  PeUitory  of  Spain  ; 
Sex.  Syst.  Syngenesia  Polygamia  superflua ;  Nat.  Ord.  Compositee, 
is  an  inhabitant  of  Arabia  and  Syria,  and  of  France,  Italy,  Germany, 
and  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  root  is  the  officinal  portion ;  but 
none  of  it  appears  to  have  been  imported  into  England  from  the 
Levant  since  the  year  1836,  during  which  year  duty  was  paid  on 
420  lbs.  (Pereira.)  It  has,  indeed,  fallen  into  disuse,  and  has  been 
placed  in  the  secondary  list  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United 
States. 

The  root,  as  met  with  in  the  shops,  is  in  pieces  about  the  length 
and  thickness  of  the  little  finger;  of  a  brown  color  externally ;  mot- 
tled with  black  shining  spots ;  breaking  with  a  resinous  fracture ;  and 
having  a  radiated  structure  internally.  It  is  inodorous ;  and,  when 
chewed,  occasions  a  peculiar  sense  of  heat,  pungency,  and  tingling 
in  the  mouth,  which  continues  for  some  time,  and  is  accompanied 
by  a  copious  fiow  of  saliva.  Its  properties  appear  to  be  dependent 
upon  a  orovm  acrid  resin,  an  acrid  brown  nxed  oil,  and  a  yellow 
acrid  oil,  which  have  been  termed  collectively  Pyrethrin :  as,  how- 
ever, Hagen  and  Schonwald  have  obtained  from  it  a  scentless  vola- 
tile oil,  possessing  the  peculiar  taste  of  the  root,  it  has  been  thought 
probable,  that  this  is  the  active  principle,  and  that  it  adheres  forcibly 
to  the  resin  and  fixed  oil.     (Christisou.) 

Pellitory  root  is  employed  almost  exclusively  as  a  sialogogue  in 
certain  neuralgic  affections  of  the  head  and  face,  in  palsy  of  the 
tongue,  and  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition ;  and,  occasionally,  both  as 
a  masticatory,  and,  in  the  form  of  infusion,  in  relaxation  of  the 
uvula  and  isthmus  faucium.'  It  has  been  much  used  as  a  mastica- 
tory in  toothache,  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  tincture.  {Pyrethr.  p.  i ; 
Alcohol,  p.  V.) 

2.  MEZE'REUM.— MEZFREON. 

Mezcreon  bark,  whose  properties  are  described  elsewhere,  owes 
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its  excitant  action  to  an  acrid  resin,  by  virtue  of  which  it  is  a  good 
masticatory,  and  has  been  used  as  such  in  cases  of  toothache  ; — a 
small  portion  of  the  bark  being  kept  constantly  in  the  mouth,  and 
the  saliva  being  ejected  as  it  is  secreted,  on  account  of  the  injurious 
efteots  likely  to  be  induced  on  the  digestive  mucous  membrane 
should  it  be  swallowed.  In  a  case  of  dysphagia,  induced  by  para- 
lysis of  three  years*  standing,  mezereon  root  was  prescribed  as  a 
masticatory ;  and  in  less  than  a  month  the  patient  recovered  the 
power  of  deglutition. 

8.  CAL'AMUS.— SWEET  FLAG. 

The  general  properties  of  the  rhizoma  of  AcoriLs  CalamiLs  are  de- 
scribed under  the  head  of  Excitants.  Its  medicinal  agency  is  de- 
pendent upon  volatile  oil.  When  chewed  it  produces  the  ordinary 
excitant  effects  of  the  sialogogues  in  general ;  hence  it  is  substituted 
for  tobacco  by  such  as  are  desirous  of  discontinuing  the  use  of  the 
latter.  It  need  scarcely  be  said,  however,  that  the  two  agents 
resemble  each  other  onlv  in  their  operation  as  local  excitants.  The 
calamus  is  possessed  of  no  narcotic  properties.  It  may  be  used 
whenever  a  masticatory  is  needed. 

4.  ARMORA'CIA.— HORSERADISH. 

Horseradish  is  the  fresh  root  of  CocKUaria  Armoracia  ;  Sex.  Syst. 

Tetradynamia  Siliculosa;  Nat. 
Fig.  64.  Ord.  Cruciferse  or  BrassicacesB ; 

— a  native  of  Western  Europe, 
ffrowing  wild  on  the  sides  of 
ditches,  and  other  moist  situa- 
tions; and  flowering  in  June. 
It  is  cultivated  almost  every- 
where. 

When  scraped,  it  is  a  well- 
known  condiment;  has  a  pun- 
gent taste ;  and  exhales  a  highly 
penetrating  acrid  vapor.  These 
properties  appear  to  reside  in  an 
exceedingly  pungent,  acrid,  diffu- 
sible volatile  oil,  which  is  present 
in  small  proportion ; — according 
to  one  experimenter  (Duncan), 
cited  by  Dr.  Christison,  forming 
not  more  than  four  parts  in  a 
thousand:  whilst  another  (Gut- 
ret)  got  scarcely  a  sixth  part  of 
that  proportion.  It  is  diflicult, 
however,  to  conceive,  that  so 
small  a  quantity  of  the  acrid  prin- 
ciple can  produce  so  much  exci- 
tation. The  odor  of  the  oil  obtained  without  water,  is  extrenaely 
powerful,  and  like  that  of  horseradish.  A  single  drop  is  sufficient 
to  impregnate  the  air  of  a  whole  room. 


Cochlearia  armoracia. 

L  Radical  leaf.    2.  Raceme.    3.  Stament  and 
piatiU.    4.  Pistil.    6.  Silicle. 
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Horseradish  has  been  used  as  a  masticatory  in  cases  of  paralysis 
of  the  tongue.  It  powerfully  excites  the  nerves  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth ;  and,  through  it,  the  salivary  glands,  which 
augment  their  secretion.  It  is  by  virtue  of  its  excitant  agency,  that 
it  is  serviceable  when  made  into  a  9yrup^  in  certain  cases  of  aphonia, 
dysphonia,  or  hoarseness,  where  the  afl'ection  is  dependent  upon  want 
of  power  in  the  nerves  concerned  in  phonation,  or  upon  a  state  of  the 
intrinsic  organs  of  voice,  which  excitants  are  capable  of  benefiting. 

6.  ZIN'GIBER.— GINGER. 

Therhizomaof  Zingiber  officinale — ^which  is  described  elsewhere — 
when  chewed,  occasions  an  increased  flow  of  saliva.  It  has  been 
used  as  a  masticatory  in  paralysb  of  the  tongue  and  of  the  muscles 
of  deglutition. 

6.  TAB' ACUM.— TOBACCO. 

Tobacco  is  a  well-known  masticatory  and  sialogogue ;  but  it  differs 
from  the  other  articles  of  the  class  in  possessing  peculiar  properties, 
by  which  it  acts,  when  swallowed,  on  the  nervous  system,  and — as 
is  shown  elsewhere — ^greatly  depresses  the  powers  of  the  organ- 
ism. When  used,  therefore,  simply  as  a  sialogogue,  the  saliva  ought 
not  to  be  swallowed.  Indeed,  there  are  few  persons,  who  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  chewing  tobacco  largely,  that  can  swallow  any  por- 
tion of  the  juice  with  impunity. 

It  is  sometimes  chewed  to  relieve  toothache,  and  a  portion  of  the 
relief  obtained  is,  doubtless,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  narcotic  prin- 
ciple.  It  is  not,  however,  an  agent  which  is  easy  of  management  in 
those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  it:  and  th«y  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
chewing  it,  receive  but  little  if  any  benefit  from  it.  It  is  properly 
considered  to  be  contraindicated  in  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  and  of 
the  organs  of  deglutition.  The  simply  excitant  masticatories  are  to 
be  preferred. 


m.  DiuRErics. 

Stnon.  Ureties, 

Definition  of  diuretics — Their  modus  operandi — Mental  diuretics — Therapeutical  employ- 
ment of  diuretics — In  dropsies — In  various  chrouic  diseases — Special  diuretics. 

Diuretics  are  agents  that  increase  the  urinary  discharge. 

Direct  diuretics  are  such  as  act  immediately  and  specially  on  the 
kidney,  so  as  to  increase  its  secretion ;  and  to  these  the  term  is  more 
particularly  appropriated.  As  in  other  cases,  however,  it  has  been 
extended,  so  as  to  include  any  agency,  that  may  indirectly  produce 
diuresis.  Thus,  diluents  may  become  diuretics,  by  increasing  the 
mass  of  the  circulating  fluid,  and  of  consequence,  the  quantitv  of 
urine ; — ^in  other  words  by  occasioninj^  the  elimination  of  that  which 
has  been  artificially  introauced ;  and,  m  the  same  manner,  a  cool  tem- 
perature, by  diminishing  the  amount  of  the  cutaneous  and  pulmo- 
nary depurations,  may  augment  that  which  is  effected  by  the  urinary 
organs.    If,  too,  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  kidneys  exists, 
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bloodletting,  although  it  diminishes  the  amount  of  circulating  fluid, 
may  restore  the  diminished  renal  secretion ; — but  it  is  unnecessary 
to  ^o  into  the  consideration  of  the  various  agencies  that  may  prove 
indirectly  diuretic ;  they  will  suggest  themselves  readily  to  the  patbo- 
logical  inquirer.  The  object,  at  present,  is  to  investigate  the  modus 
overandiy  and  applicability  of  substances,  that  belong  strictly  to  the 
class  of  diuretics ;  and  which,  if  injected  into  the  blood  in  appro- 
priate doses,  seek  out  the  urinary  organs,  and  exert  on  them  their 
operation.  The  expression  "  in  appropriate  doses,  *  *  is  proper,  because 
many  of  them,  as  cantharides,  and  turpentine,  if  given  m  too  great 
quantity,  may  induce  nephritis,  and  heematuria,  without  in  any  man- 
ner augmenting  the  urinary  depuration. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  is  necessary  that  a  certain  quantity 
of  urea,  or  its  elements  should  be  separated  from  the  blood ;  other- 
wise disease  and  death  may  ensue.  Accordingly,  whenever  the  uri- 
nary secretion  is  suppressed,  in  protracted  or  acute  diseases,  it  is  an 
unfavorable,  and,  in  many  cases,  a  fatal  symptom ;  inasmuch,  as  it 
exhibits  a  total  revolution  in  the  accomplishment  of  indispensable 
functions,  and  one  not  likely  to  admit  of  restoration.  There  are, 
however,  anomalous  cases  on  record,  in  which  the  urinary  depuration 
has  not  taken  place  for  years  together;  and  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1718,  Dr.  Richardson  gives  the  case  of  a  youth — 
seventeen  years  of  age— who  had  never  passed  urine,  and  yet  suffered 
no  inconvenience.  Where  this  has  resulted  from  malformation — as 
in  the  last  case, — it  may  be  conceived  that  the  function  might  be  sup- 
plied through  some  other  channel, — knowing,  as  we  do,  ttie  surpris- 
ing instances  of  a  similar  kind  met  with  in  certain  cases  of  mon- 
strosity ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  comprehend  those  cases,  in  which 
the  depuration, — after  having  been  established  for  a  length  of  time 
— ^has  been  entirely  arrested,  and  with  apparent  impunity. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  compensation  that  appears 
to  exist  between  the  two  ereat  depurations — ^urinary  and  cutaneous. 
This  compensation  is  such,  that  if  the  one  be  diminished  from  any 
cause,  the  other  is  proportionably  increased ;  and  it  is  probable,  that 
when  the  urinary  depuration  is  diminished,  some  of  the  principles 
may  pass  off  by  perspiration,  as  urea  has  been  detected  in  the  fluid 
of  the  cutaneous  exhalation.  Perhaps,  too,  in  those  diseases,  in 
which  we  are  in  the  habit,  and  with  propriety,  of  regarding  sup- 
pression of  the  urinary  secretion  as  a  fatal  symptom,  the  mischief 
arises  less  from  the  retention  of  matters  that  ought  to  be  evacuated, 
than  from  the  deranged  state  of  the  system — the  complete  houleverse-- 
ment  of  functions — ^which  the  suppression  announces. 

Of  the  different  substances,  ranked  under  the  head  of  diuretics, 
some  pass  into  the  mass  of  blood,  and  proceed  to  the  kidneys,  with- 
out experiencing  any  decomposition ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  undergo 
changes  in  the  first  passages,  and  it  is  the  result  only  of  such  changes, 
that  excites  diuresis.  To  the  first  class  belong  potassa,  dilute  mine- 
ral acids,  nitrate  of  potassa,  the  oils  of  turpentine,  juniper,  &c.  The 
feaster  on  garlic  ana  asparagus  is  reminded  by  the  odor  of  his  urine, 
of  the  kind  of  vegetable  that  has  ministered  to  his  repast ;  but  these 
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are  more  properly  examples  of  the  separation  of  the  odorous  princi- 
ples in  the  first  passages. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  opinion, — ^that,  when 
acetic  acid  is  nnited  to  potassa,  as  in  the  acetate  of  potassa,  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  constituents  takes  place  in  the  stomach,  the  potassa 
being  set  free,  and  the  acetic  acid  digested, — and  it  was  remarked 
on  that  occasion,  that  as  the  chlorohydric  acid  exists  in  a  state  of 
health  in  the  gastric  secretions,  should  any  such  separation  take 
place^  the  potassa  would  be  laid  hold  of  by  this  acid,  and  chloride  of 
potassium  be  formed,  which  would  enter  the  circulation  unchanged. 
The  same  maybe  said  of  the  potassa,  and  its  alkaline  fellows,  wiien  ' 
united  to  other  vegetable  acids.  Our  knowledge,  however,  on  this 
point  of  animal  chemistry,  is  not  very  precise,  and  certain  of  our  ideas 
are  perhaps  inaccurate.  This  seems  to  be  the  case  in  respect  to  the 
bitartrate  of  potassa,  on  which  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  has  the  following 
remarks,  when  speaking  of  it  as  a  diuretic.  "  Its  efiects  in  this 
respect  are  explained  by  Dr.  Paris  on  the  probability  of  the  decom- 
position of  the  salt  in  transitu;  and,  consequently,  the  conveyance 
of  the  alkaline  base  to  the  kidneys.  It  is  possible,  that  this  explana- 
tion may  be  correct ;  but  when  we  consider  that  the  quantity  of  al- 
kali contained  in  the  dose  of  the  bitartrate  is  equal  only  to  five  grains, 
when  a  scruple  of  the  bitartrate  is  taken,  and  that  seven  grains  of  the 
alkali  are  taken  when  twenty  minims  of  the  liquor  potass®  are  ad- 
ministered, yet  that  the  eftects  of  the  bitartrate  are  much  more  con- 
siderable in  producing  diuresis  than  the  liquor  potassse,  there  is  some 
difliculty  in  assenting  to  the  accuracy  of  this  explanation." 

The  comments,  previously  made  regarding  the  salts  formed  by  a 
combination  of  a  vegetable  acid  with  an  alkaline  base,  apply  to  this 
salt ;  and,  if  any  decomposition  be  effected,  it  must  probably  be,  in 
part,  through  the  agency  of  the  mineral  acid,  which  is  always  con- 
tained in  the  gastric  juice.  In  the  mode  and  quantity,  however,  in 
which  the  bitartrate  of  potassa  is  usually  taken  as  a  diuretic — ^that 
is,  in  solution,  in  the  way  of  common  drink — a  portion  probably 
escapes  any  kind  of  decomposition,  and  passes  into  the  blood  un- 
changed, but  becomes  decomposed  in  the  course  of  the  circulation, 
as  it  18  not  detected  in  the  unne.  In  the  state  of  solution,  it  is  emi- 
nently adapted  for  ready  absorption,  and  therefore  is  enabled  to  pass 
through  the  coats  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum, 
by  imbibition, — ^in  the  way  in  which  tenuous  fluids  in  general  readily 
enter  the  circulation. 

Of  the  diuretics,  which  are  set  free  in  the  stomach,  or,  in  other 
words,  are  separated  there  from  the  substances  with  which  they  are 
combined,  we  have  marked  examples  in  the  vegetable  substances, 
whose  diuretic  properties  are  dependent  upon  oil  or  oleo-resin ; — as 
the  different  turpentines,  copaiba,  cubebs,  juniper  berries,  &c.  Even 
where  essential  oil  is  combined  with  resin,  it  is  not  certain  that  the 
resin  is  not  separated  from  the  oil  bv  the  digestive  process,  whilst 
the  latter  only  is  taken  into  the  circulation,  and  proceeds  to  the  kid- 
ney, to  excite  its  appropriate  stimulation.  In  the  case,  indeed,  of 
every  vegetable,  a  separation  must  take  place  in  the  stomach  between 
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the  diuretic  and  the  rest  of  its  components ;  and  the  same  applies  to 
the  only  animal  diuretic  in  the  lists — cantharu  or  blistering  Jltfy — ^the 
active  principle  of  which — eantJiaridin — is  separated  during  the  di- 
gestive process ;  and  probably  alone  enters  the  circulation,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  the  urinary  or^ns. 

Diuretics  have  been  divided  into  two  classes,  those  which  increase 
the  metamorphosis  of  tissue,  or,  to  employ  the  language  of  Dr.  Qold- 
ingBird, "  act  as  renal  alteratives* '  and  aid  the  depuration  of  the  blood ; 
and  those  which  simply  increase  the  quantitv  of  the  watery  portion 
of  the  urine.  To  the  former  class.  Dr.  Bird  assigns  those  agents, 
which  exert  no  chemical  effect  on  animal  matters  out  of  the  body, — 
as  squill,  copaiba,  juniper,  digitalis,  &;c.;  but  yet  are  valuable  diure- 
tics in  dropsy,  owing  to  their  ^atly  increasing  the  amount  of  urine 
discharged.  The  latter  class  includes  the  alkalies,  alkaline  carbon- 
ates, and  the  salts  of  the  alkalies,  which  are  capable  of  being  decom- 
posed in  the  body  and  converted  into  the  carbonate,  as  the  acetates, 
citrates,  tartrates,  &c.  Dr.  Bird  believes,  that  the  action  of  potassa 
in  the  organism  is  similar  to  that  which  occurs  when  the  alkali  is 
added  to  albumen,  fibrin,  &c.,  out  of  it,  and  that  it  effects  their  solu- 
tion ;  and  he  states,  that  he  has  confirmed  this  opinion  by  absolute 
experiment.  In  one  case,  he  proved  that  the  admmistration  of  three 
drachms  of  acetate  of  potassa,  taken  in  divided  doses  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  rabed  the  amount  of  solid  matters  in  the  urine  from  416 
grains — the  normal  quantity — ^to  782  grains.  So  far  as  the  experi- 
ment goes,  it  certainly  corroborates  the  view,  that  this  salt  of  potassa 
auffments  the  amount  of  solid  matters  in  the  urine ;  and  it  receives 
still  further  support  from  a  series  of  observations  on  the  action  of 
Liquor  Potassse  on  the  urine  in  health,  made  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Parkes, 
Professor  of  Medicine  in  University  College,  London.  These  led 
Dr.  Parkes  to  conclude,  that  if  the  alkaline  solution  be  taken  soon 
after  meals,  when  a  copious  supply  of  acid  is  present  in  the  sto- 
mach, its  action  is  that  of  an  antacid.  It  combines  with  the  acid,  and 
doubtless  thus  passes  into  the  circulation ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
increase  either  the  amount  of  water,  of  solids,  or  of  sulphuric  acid  in 
the  urine.  If  the  Liquor  Potass»  be  taken  into  an  empty  stomach,  it 
passes  unneutralized  into  the  circulation,  and  usually,  in  from  thirty 
to  ninety  minutes,  an  increased  flow  of  slightly  acid  urine  occurs, 
which  contains  the  whole  of  the  potassa,  organic  matter  differinjg 
considerably  from  that  of  ordinary  urine,  and  a  relatively  large  pro- 

!)ortion  of  sulphuric  acid;  the  phosphoric  acid  and  the  chlorine  beinff 
ess  changed.  Perhaps — he  suggests — an  organic  acid — not  uric  and 
probably  not  hippuric~is  also  present;  and  he  accounts  for  these  phe- 
nomena as  follows : — an  albuminous  compound,  either  in  the  blood 
itself  or  in  the  textures,  has  become  oxidized ;  its  sulphur,  under  the 
form  of  sulphuric  acid,  has  united  with  the  potassa,  and,  with  the 
changed  protein  or  albuminous  compound,  is  eliminated  by  the  kid- 
neys. The  amount  of  albumen  or  fibrin  destroyed  by  one  drachm  of 
liquor  potassse  cannot  be  considerable,  but  if  the  potassa  were  con- 
tinued in  large  quantities,  oxidation,  he  thinks,  might  probably  be 
pushed  to  anv  amount  Further  observations  are,  however,  required, 
especially  as  Dr.  Parkes  did  not  find  the  same  effects  from  the  admin- 
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ktration  of  acetate  and  nitrate  of  potassa.  When  the  former  salt  was 
given,  he  was  led  to  infer,  that  whilst  a  large  proportion  of  matter  was 
metamorphosed  into  both  uric  acid  and  urea,  still  the  greatest  increase 
was  on  the  admixture  of  organic  products  classed  under  the  name  of 
"extractive,"  and  consisting  chiefly  of  creatin,  creatinin,  uroxanthin, 
and  matter  rich  in  sulphur. 

To  substances  belonging  to  the  latter  class  of  diuretics  or  renal  al- 
teratives, must  be  assigned  an  important  modifying  influence  on  the 
system  of  nutrition,  and  accordingly  their  action  in  this  relation  is 
referred  to  under  the  head  of  Eutrophics. 

As  deleterious  agents,  received  into  the  economy,  have  been  de- 
tected in  the  urine,  it  has  been  advised  that  diuretics  should  be  em- 
ployed, whenever  a  poisonous  substance  has  been  ti^en. 

Lastly,  certain  mental  emotions  may  be  regarded  as  diuretics ; 
these  are  of  the  same  character  as  the  mental  cathartics.  Fear  and 
anxiety  of  mind  are  well-known  agents.  Dr.  Thomson  remarks,  that 
various  sounds,  and  even  odors,  operate,  in  the  same  manner  through 
the  medium  of  the  nerves ;  and  he  refers  to  Shakspeare,  who  ascribes 
this  eflfect  to  the  sound  of  the  bagpipe — 

**  And  others,  when  the  bagpipe  sings  i*  the  nose, 
Cannot  contain  their  urine." 

But  these  are  cases,  which  exhibit  the  influence  of  sensations  and 
emotions  on  the  power  of  retention  rather  than  on  that  of  secretion. 
The  like  result,  too,  is  produced  by  the  exciting  emotions.  Exces- 
sive joy  has  given  rise  to  the  same  incontinence  as  excessive  dread; 
a  fact  well  elucidated  by  Cervantes,  in  the  efiect  which  he  describes 
to  have  been  produced  on  Sancho's  daughter,  when  the  joyful  tidings 
were  communicated  to  her,  that  her  famer  had  been  made  governor 
ofBarataria! 

Bv  occasioning  a  copious  discharge  of  the  more  fluid  portions  of 
the  blood,  diuretics  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  evacuants;  but  Ihey  are 
rarely  employed  as  such,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  occasioning  greater 
activity  of  absorption,  as  in  cases  where  an  undue  exhalation  or 
accumulation  of  fluid  has  taken  place  in  one  or  more  of  the  serous 
cavities.  In  other  words,  they  are  not  often  prescribed  as  depletives, 
where  antiphlogistics  are  indicated.  Their  effect  is  too  trivial  to  make 
any  decided  impression. 

It  is  perhaps  by  their  revulsive  action,  combined  with  diuresis,  that 
they  are  beneficial  in  certain  diseases.  The  diuresis  itself  is  a  sufli- 
cient  evidence  of  their  operation  as  local  excitants,  even  were  we  not 
aware,  that  nephritis,  or  hsematuria,  or  both,  frequently  result  from 
tiieir  administration  in  too  large  a  dose, — a  fact,  which  it  is  import- 
ant to  bear  in  mind  in  affections  of  the  kidney,  accompanied  by  in- 
flammation, and  diminished  urinary  secretion,  in  which,  from  an  atten- 
tion to  the  latter  circumstance  only,  their  employment  mi^ht  seem  to 
be  clearly  indicated.  In  such  affections,  they  could  not  fail  to  add  to 
the  mischief,  and  the  best  diuretics  would  obviously  be — the  lancet 
and  the  antiphlogistic  medication,  which,  by  removing  the  patholo- 
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gical  cause  of  the  diminished  secretion,  would  give  indirect  occasion 
to  its  restoration. 

As  a  class  of  medicines,  diuretics  are  exceedingly  uncertain  in  their 
action :  "  Scarcely  can  anyone  be  named,"  says  Sir  Henry  Holland, 
"on  which  we  may  uniformly  rely;  and  the  inequalities  of  action 
are  rarely  to  be  assigned  to  any  known  cause.  As,  however,  thev 
belong  alike,  or  neany  so,  to  all  these  medicines,  whether  of  mineral, 
vegetable,  or  animal  kind,  we  must  seek  their  origin,  not  in  the  sub* 
stances  themselves,  but  in  the  functions  of  the  kidneys ; — ^liable, 
beyond  all  others,  to  unceasing  changes ;  and  fix>m  causes  and  com- 
binations so  various  (interpreting,  as  they  do,  the  state  of  every  other 
organ  and  function  of  the  body),  that  we  may  readily  understand  how 
medicines,  directed  to  them,  should  partake  m  the  s&me  uncertainty." 

Therapeutical  Application  of  Diuretics. 

Febrile  and  inflammatory  affections. — ^From  what  has  been  said  of 
the  properties  of  diuretics,  their  therapeutical  employment  will  be 
intelligible.  Much  benefit  cannot,  of  course,  be  expected  from  them 
in  febrile  affections,  or  in  internal  inflammations  of  parts  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  urinary  organs :  and  it  would  obviously  be  improper 
to  administer  any  but  simple  diluents  where  the  kidney  is  suffering 
under  inflammatory  irritation.  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that 
as  simple  evacuants,  not  much  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  them ; 
we  have  other  depletives  infinitely  more  effective  in  such  cases. 

Dropsies. — The  chief  diseases  in  which  diuretics  are  prescribed  are 
those  of  a  dropsical  character;  especially  of  the  abdomen  or  areolar 
membrane.  By  augmenting  the  secretion  from  the  kidneys,  the 
quantity  of  circulating  fluid  is  necessarily  diminished ;  imbibition  is 
augmented ;  the  fluid  of  the  dropsy  soaks  through  the  parietes  of 
the  bloodvessels ;  and,  in  this  way,  such  collections  may  be  made 
to  disappear.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  an  essential  part  of  tiie  effect 
is  dependent  upon  the  revulsive  operation  of  the  diuretic.  Acting 
as  a  local  excitant  to  the  kidney,  it  occasions  an  afflux  of  vital  energy 
to  the  orean  ;  and  thus  diminishes  the  too  great  exhalation  from  the 
vessels  ofthe  serous  membrane.  Reliance  is,  however,  rarely  placed 
upon  the  administration  of  diuretics  alone  in  dropsy.  The  precise 
pathological  condition,  which  gives  rise  to  it,  has  to  be  attentively 
investigated ;  and  an  appropriate  system  of  medication  to  be  united 
with  the  diuretic.  Thus,  the  dropsy  is  often  manifestly  of  an  active 
or  sthenic  character,  so  that  bloodletting  or  cathartics,  or  both,  are 
indicated ;  and  these  being  premised,  more  benefit  may  accrue  from 
the  diuresis  than  would  otherwise  have  resulted.  Frequently,  in 
such  cases,  a  combination  of  agents  of  another  character  with  diure- 
tics may  be  prescribed  with  advantage.  Mercury  is  an  excitant  of 
the  secretory  system ;  squill  is  a  diuretic  ;  their  conjoint  action  will, 
therefore,  be  as  follows : — the  mercury  produces  an  action  of  revul- 
sion,— a  distraction  of  vital  manifestation  from  the  seat  ofthe  drop- 
sical affection  to  the  parts  on  which  it  exerts  its  local  stimulation ; 
the  exhalation  from  the  serous  membrane  is  consequently  reduced 
even  below  the  healthy  point ;  a  similar  influence  is  exerted  by  the 
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local  Btimnlation  of  the  diuretic,  whilst,  in  addition,  under  its  ope- 
ration the  absorbed  fluid  is  discharged.  Hence,  a  combination  of 
mercury  with  digitalis,  squill,  or  some  other  diuretic,  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  most  common  prescriptions  in  dropsical  cases. 

It  is  obvious,  that  diuretics  can  never  be  productive  of  essential 
benefit  where  organic  mischief  exists  in  any  of  the  viscera.  Impeded 
circulation  in  the  viscera  gives  occasion  to  the  worst  forms  of  dropsy, 
as  the  visceral  mischief  does  not  usually  admit  of  remedy.  Of  this 
nature  is  the  organic  disease  of  the  kidney,  to  which  attention  was 
originally  directed  by  Dr.  Bright,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Be- 
porUj'  and  which  is  distin^ished  by  the  coaffulable  state  of  the 
urine, — albuminuria.  This  is  often  accompanied  by  dropsy,  although 
not  always.  In  such  cases,  the  author  has  been  very  cautious  in  the 
administration  of  excitant  diuretics ;  under  the  apprehension,  that 
they  might  add  to  the  irritation  already  present  in  the  kidneys.  It 
is  proper,  however,  to  observe,  that  they  have  not  been  regarded  by 
some  as  contra-indicated  in  these  very  cases.  Dr.  Christison  thinks, 
that  a  stimulus  of  one  kind  may  be  employed  with  impunity,  and 
even  with  advantage,  when  an  organ  is  laboring  under  irritation  of 
a  difierent  kind ;  and  he  affirms,  mat  diuretics  do  not  augment  the 
quantity  of  albumen  in  the  urine,  the  amount  of  which  has  been 
generally  regarded  as  an  index  of  the  degree  of  local  irritation.  He 
considers  the  best  combination,  in  such  dropsical  cases,  to  be, — di- 
gitalis, a  sedative  diuretic,  with  bitartrate  of  potassa,  an  excitant 
diuretic ;  the  efficacy  of  the  diuretic  in  such  cases  being  increased 
by  the  use  of  an  emetic  or  brisk  cathartic. 

It  has  been  recommended,  of  late,  by  Dr.  Christison,  that  diure- 
tics should  be  applied  externally  also,  in  cases  of  dropsical  effusion. 
He  employs  a  formula,  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  the  tincture  of 
digitalis,  squill,  and  soap ;  of  which  two  drachms  are  rubbed  upon 
the  abdomen  three  times  a  day.    Diuresis  generally  followed. 

Rheumatic  affections. — Diuretics  have  been  frequently  recom- 
mended in  various  chronic  diseases,  especially  of  a  rheumatic  nature. 
In  lumbago  and  sciatica,  the  oils  of  the  difierent  terebinthinates,  as 
well  as  the  terebinthinates  themselves,  have  been  much  used ;  and, 
at  times,  with  marked  advantage ;  but  their  modus  operandi  is  proba- 
bly altogether  revellent, — not  owin^  to  the  diuresis  they  occasion. 

On  the  whole,  the  class  of  diuretics,  although  often  had  recourse 
to  by  the  practitioner,  cannot  be  considered  to  comprise  our  most 
efficacious  agents  in  the  management  of  disease.  They  are  appli- 
cable to  but  few  morbid  conditions,  and  many  of  these  can  be  as 
well  treated  by  other  remedies.  Accordingly,  they  are  by  no  means 
as  often  employed  at  the  present  day  as  they  were  formerly. 
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These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  1.  Excitant  Diuretics^  and 
2.  Sedative  Diuretics  ;  the  former  clearly  acting  as  excitants  to  the 
kidneys,  and  not,  therefore,  well  adapted  when  there  is  any  inflam- 
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matory  condition  of  those  organs  ;  the  latter  acting  more,  perhaps, 
upon  the  organic  actions  generally;  diminishing  the  power  of  the 
heart  and  arteries,  and  therefore  well  adapted  for  sthenic  dropsies* 
These  substances  seem  to  act  but  slightly  on  the  kidneys  as  true 
diuretics,  and  the  objection  has  been  made  to  ranking  digitalis 
amongst  diuretics, — that  its  action  seems  to  consist  in  removing  the 
cause  of  the  dropsy,  the  fluid  bein^  then  carried  off  in  the  usual 
manner;  so  that  it  is  no  more  a  diuretic  than  is  quinia  in  dropsies 
caused  by  intermittents,  (Wbhler,  cited  by  J.  Miiller.)  It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  not  only  digitelis,  but  the  other  agents  classed 
as  sedative  diuretics,  are  capable  of  acting  directly  upon  the  kidneys 
so  as  to  increase  the  secretion  from  them. 

I.  Excitant  Diuretici. 

1.  JUNIP'ERUS.— JU'NIPER. 

The  excitant  properties  of  Juniper  are  described  elsewhere.  These 
are  shown  to  be  dependent  upon  its  volatile  oil — O^IEUH  JDNIP^ERI.  The 
diuretic  virtue  is  dependent  upon  the  same;  and,  according  to  some 
experiments,  in  the  dose  of  four  drojjs,  which  may  be  given  in  su^ar, 
it  IS  one  of  the  most  certain  diuretics.  Dr.  Christison  states,  fliat 
he  has  found  five  minims  of  the  oi7,  mixed  with  a  fluidrachm  of  spirit 
of  nitric  ether ^  given  three  times  a  day  in  any  common  vehicle,  pro- 
duce diuresis  in  dropsy,  when  other  means  had  failed.  The  berries, 
when  eaten,  affect  the  urinary  organs,  increasing  the  secretion  from 
the  kidnevs;  and,  in  large  doses,  producing  renal  and  vesical  irri- 
tation. The  urine  acquires  a  violet  odor  under  their  use.  They  are 
occasionally  given  as  a  diuretic  in  dropsy,  but  are  rarely  truAted  to 
alone.  They  may  be  rubbed  up  with  sugar,  and  taken  in  the  dose 
of  a  drachm  or  two,  three  or  four  times  a  day.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  form  in  which  they  are  usually  prescnbed.  The  author  is 
constantly  in  the  habit  of  directing  them  to  be  taken  in  yifusion  as 
common  drink.  This  may  be  made  by  pouring  on  an  ounce  of  the 
berries  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  letting  it  stand  till  cold,  and  taking 
the  whole  pint  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  Where  the 
diuretic  agency  of  bitartrate  of  potassa  seems  to  be  indicated,  two 
drachms  of  it  may  be  added  to  the  juniper  berries  prior  to  infosing 
them. 

SPIR'ITDS  JUNIP'EBI  COMPOS'ITUS,  COMPOUO  SPIRIT  OF  imU.— {Juniper, 
contus.  Ibj  ;  Carui  contus.;  Fceniculi  contus.  9il  Jiss ;  Alcohol,  dibit. 
cong. ;  A^uce  Oij.) 

This  spirit,  when  sweetened,  has  been  regarded  as  a  substitute  for 
Eollands  and  for  common  gin,  both  of  which  contain  oil  of  juniper; 
and  hence  gin  toddy ^  or  hot  gin  and  water,  is  occasionally  prescribed 
to  hydropics  as  a  diuretic.  The  combination  of  caraway  and  fennel 
seeds  adapts  it  more  for  an  excitant  and  carminative ;  but  still,  on 
account  of  the  juniper  berries,  it  is  most  commonly  used  as  an  adjunct 
to  diuretic  mixtures.  It  is  rarely  given  alone.  Its  dose  is  f  3ii  to 
f  5iv ;  and  both  it  and  the  spirituous  liquors  named  above  may  be  of 
service  in  highly  asthenic  cases  of  dropsy. 
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2.  SCOPA'RIUS.— BROOM. 

The  fresh  tops  of  Cytisus  Scoparius,  Spartium  Scoparium,  Common 
Broom  ;  Sbx,  Syst.  Diadelphia  l)ecandna ;  Nat.  Ord.  Leguminosse, 
are  in  the  secondary  list  of  the  PharmaeopoBia  of  the  United  States, 
into  which  they  have  been  admitted  on  account  of  their  diuretic  pro- 
perties. 

Broom, — a  shrub  from  three  to  six  feet  high,  flowering  in  June, — 
is  indigenous  in  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  this  country  as  an  orna- 
ment to  the  ffardens.  The  tops  have  a  bitter,  nauseous  taste ;  and, 
when  bruisea  in  their  fresh  state,  a  strong  peculiar  odor.  The  seeds: 
possess  similar  properties,  and  their  virtues  are  yielded  to  both  water 
and  alcohol. 

Although  broom  has  been  placed  in  the  secondary  list  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia of  the  United  States,  and  is  but  little  prescribed  by  the 
physicians  in  this  country,  it  is  highly  extolled,  and  placed  in  the 
firart  rank  of  diuretics  by  some  practitioners.  Dr.  Pereira,  for  ex- 
ample, affirms,  that  having  very  frequently  employed  it  in  dropsies, 
he  can  add  his  testimony  to  its  powerful  effects  as  a  diuretic,  and 
that  he  cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  case  in  which  it  has  failed  to 
act  on  the  kidneys.  In  some  cases,  it  produced  a  most  marked  and 
beneficial  influence  on  the  dropsical  effusion,  and,  in  his  opinion,  it 
is  more  certain  than  any  other  diuretic  in  dropsies.  Owing  to  its 
bitter  principle,  it  is  at  the  same  time  tonic;  and  consequently  adapted 
for  cases  in  which  the  union  of  a  tonic  and  a  diuretic  is  needed,  as 
in  the  asthenic  forms  of  dropsy.  When  given  in  too  large  a  dose, 
it  acts  both  as  a  cathartic  and  an  emetic. 

The  London  Pharmacopoeia  has  an  Infusum  Scoparii  {Scopar.  3j  ; 
AqwjB  bullienL  Oj);  the  dose  of  which,  as  a  diuretic,  is  fgj  to  fgij; — 
a  Dbcoctum  Scoparii  Compositum  (Scoparii;  Juniper. ;  Taraxac.  aS 
Iss;  A^uoe  Oiss.  Boil  down  to  a  pint.  Dose  f  gj  to  ^ij) :  which  is 
a  combination  of  diuretics;  and  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  a  watery 
extract  prepared  from  a  decoction  of  the  tops — ^Extractum  Spartii 
ScoPARn — ^the  dose  of  which  is  from  Jss  to  3j ;  but  it  is  rarely  pre- 
scribed. 

8.  SCILLA.— SQUILL. 

Squill — which  has  been  described  under  Emetics  (p.  189) — ^has 
long  had  the  reputation  of  an  active  diuretic.  As  such  it  has  been 
frequently  prescribed  in  dropsical  cases;  and,  at  the  present  day,  is 
perhaps  employed  as  often  as  any  remedy  belonging  to  the  class.  It 
IS  rarely,  however,  ^iven  alone,  being  combined  either  with  other 
diuretics — as  digitt^jlis,  bi tartrate  of  potassa,  or  juniper  berries, — or 
with  a  revellent,  as  the  mild  chloride  of  mercury.  It  is  an  excitant 
diuretic,  and  therefore  less  adapted  than  digitalis  for  cases  in  which 
there  is  much  vascular  excitement,  especially  of  the  kidneys.  Its 
dose,  in  substance,  is  one  grain,  repeated  every  four  or  five  hours. 
At  times,  its  diuretic  influence  is  not  exhibited  until  it  has  been 
poshed  so  as  to  induce  nausea. 

The  dose  of  the  ACE'TUM  SOllE  (p.  140),  as  a  diuretic,  is  f5ss  to 
f3j;  and  of  the  TINCTO'BA  SCIlLfi  (p.  140),  from  npx  to  nRXX. 
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4.  CHIMAPHIU PIPSIS'SEWA. 

The  leaves  of  Chimaphila  umhellata,  Ch.  corymhona,  Pyrola  umbel- 
latOj  Pipsisaewaj  Umbellated  Winter-green  ;  Sex.  Syst.  Decandria  Mo- 
nogynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Pyrolacese,  are  officinal  in  the  Pharmacopoeia 
of  the  United  States ;  and  the  whole  herb  is  in  those  of  Edinburgh  and 
Dublin.  It  is  a  beautiful  evergreen ;  and  is  indigenous  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

Chimaphila  has  a  bitter  sweetish  taste,  with  some  degree  of  astiiu- 
^ency.  Boiling  water  and  alcohol  extract  the  virtues.  "When  sub- 
jected to  analysis,  they  yield  bitter  extractive,  resin,  tannic  acid, 

Fig.  65. 


Chimaphila  umbellata. 

gum,  lignin,  and  saline  matters.  It  is  not  determined  in  what  prin- 
ciple the  main  activity  resides ;  but,  it  has  been  presumed,  in  the 
bitter  extractive.  The  constituents  would  show  that  the  leaves 
must  be  tonic,  by  reason  of  the  bitter  principle  ;  and  astringent  by- 
reason  of  the  tannic  acid.    They  have,  likewise,  a  decided  effect  in 
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increasing  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys ;  atid  the  same  marvellous 
virtues  have  been  assigned  to  them  as  to  diosma  crenata  and  uva 
ursi,  in  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs  in  general !  It  is  in  dropsy, 
however,  that  the  diuretic  action  of  chimaphila  has  been  most  fre- 
quently serviceable;  and  it  may  be  beneficially  employed  wherever 
a  tonico-diuretic  is  indicated.  The  author  has  often  used  it  in  atonic 
dropsy,  and  with  decided  advantage.  An  extensive  series  of  expe- 
riments was  made  at  the  Burger  Hospital  at  Pesth,  in  regard  to  its 
remedial  powers  in  dropsy.  Within  two  years,  nearly  200  cases  are 
said  to  have  been  radically  cured  by  it.  It  is  generallv  given  in  de- 
coction ;  but  a  watery  extract  is  sometimes  prepared  from  it,  which 
may  be  prescribed  in  the  dose  of  20  or  30  grains,  three  or  four  times 
a  day. 

DECOC'TDI  CHIMAPH'IIE,  DECOC'TION  OF  miinmL—{Chimaph%l  cont. 
3j ;  AqiuB  Oiss.  Boil  to  a  pint.)  The  whole  of  this  may  be  taken 
in  24  hours.  Where  it  is  desirable  to  act,  at  the  same  time,  on  the 
bowels,  senna  leaves  may  be  added. 

6.  CAlN'C-fi  RADIX.— CAlNCA  ROOT. 

Radix  OdinccB,  R.  Ohiococcoe^  R.  CainanoBy  i£.  OaninancBy  R.  OahinecBy 
R.  KahinccBy  R.  Serpentarice  BrasiliensiSy  Cainca  Rooty  is  not  in  the 
British  or  American  Pharmacopoeias.  It  is  the  root  of  Chiococca  an- 
guifuga  ;  Sbx.  Syst.  Pentandria  Monogynia ;  Nat.  Ord.  Rubiaceae ; 
a  shrub,  which  grows  wild  in  Brazil,  where  the  root  is  employed 
against  the  bites  of  serpents.  It  is  of  the  thickness  of  the  finger, 
round  and  knotty;  the  surface  is  irreffularly  wrinkled ;  the  wood 
tough,  and  of  a  whitish  color ;  the  smell,  especially  of  the  fresh  root, 
disagreeable ;  and  the  taste  at  first  like  that  of  coffee,  but  afterwards 
nauseous  and  pungent.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  alone  active ; — ^the 
woody  portion  being  inert :  its  virtues  are  extracted  by  water  and 
alcohol.  Chemical  analysis  has  shown  one  of  its  constituents  to  be 
a  bitter  principle,  crystallizable  in  small,  white,  shining  silky  needles, 
which  has  an  acid  reaction,  owing  to  the  existence  of  a  peculiar  acid 
— ^the  Cahincic  acid — and  in  which  the  medical  virtues  appear  to  re- 
side. It  was  found  by  MM.  Pelletier  and  Caventou  to  contain, 
likewise,  a  fatty,  green,  nauseous  odorous  substance,  which  gives 
the  plant  its  smell ;  and  a  yellow,  and,  also,  a  viscid  coloring  matter. 

The  main  therapeutical  effect  of  Cainca  is  exerted  on  the  digestive 
and  urinary  or^ns.  It  occasions  watery  evacuations,  and  increased 
secretion  of  unne.  It  has  been  doubted,  however,  whether  its  bene- 
ficial effects  in  dropsical  cases  have  not  been  dependent  rather  unon 
its  cathartic  than  its  diuretic  agency.  The  testimonv  in  regara  to 
its  action  in  dropsy  has  been  discordant,  but  many  have  deposed 
very  strongly  in  its  favor.  It  is  given  in  various  forms  of  preparation 
— ^powder,  infusion,  decoction,  tincture,  extract,  syrup,  and  wine. 
The  WINE  is  formed  from  one  ounce  of  the  powdered  root  to  a  pint  of 
wine  ;  the  tincture  from  one  part  of  the  root  to  eight  parts  of  alcohol. 
The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  9j  to  Jss  in  the  24  hours.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  it  gives  rise  to  disagreeable  symptoms  more 
frequentiy  than  the  other  forms. 
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It  is  affirmed,  that  there  is  a  remarkable  analogy  between  cainea 
and  apocynum  cannabinum. 

6.  BAL'LOTA  LANA'TA. 

Ballota  Lanata;  Sex.  Syst.  Didynamia  Gymnospermia ;  Nat.  Ord. 
LabiatfiB,  is  a  plant  which  grows  exclusively  and  commonly  in  Siberia, 
where  it  has  lonff  had  great  reputation  in  dropsy.  It  has  been,  of 
late  years,  introduced  into  Russia,  Germany,  and  Italy,  but  has  not 
been  employed  in  this  country.  The  whole  plant  is  used,  except  the 
root ;  and  ample  testimony  exists  to  show,  that  it  largely  increases 
the  urinary  secretion,  and  has  produced  unequivocally  good  effects 
in  dropsical  cases.  The  fonn  of  preparation  usualljr  prescribed  is  the 
DECOCTION.  {Ballot.  Lanat.i\&% — 3ij;  -4g'>»<3pOij;boiltoapint.  Dose, 
a  cupful,  night  and  morning.) 

7.  SPIR'ITUS  JETHERIS  NITRICL— SPIRIT  OP  NITRIC  ETHER. 

Spirit  of  Nitric  EtTierj  Spiritut  Nitri  dulciSy  Sweet  Spirit  of  Nitres 
Nitre  BropSy  or — as  it  is  often  called — Nitre,  is  a  mixture  of  inapure 
hyponitrous  ether  and  alcohol.  According  to  the  process  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopceia,  it  is  formed  by  first  preparing  nitric  or  hypo- 
nitrous  ether,  and  then  diluting  this  with  alcohol.  The  Pharmacopoeia 
of  the  United  States  does  not  generate  the  ether  by  the  direct  mutual 
reaction  of  nitric  acid  and  alcohol ;  but  provides  the  materials  for  the 
formation  of  the  nitric  acid,  as  in  the  annexed  process :  Take  of  Ni- 
trate ofpota$sa,  in  coarse  powder,  Ibij;  Sulphuric  aeidy  Ibiss;  Alcohol^ 
nine  pints  and  a  half;  Biluted  alcohol^  a  pint ;  Carbonate  ofpotassa^  3j : 
mix  the  nitrate  of  potassa  and  the  alcohol  in  a  large  glass  retort,  and, 
having  gradually  poured  in  the  acid,  digest  with  a  gentle  heat  for 
two  hourp;  then  raise  the  heat  and  distil  a  gallon.  To  the  distilled 
liquor  add  the  diluted  alcohol  and  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  again 
distil  a  gallon. 

The  redistillation  from  carbonate  of  potassa  is  directed  to  get  rid 
of  some  acid,  which  is  always  contained  in  the  product  of  the  first 
distillation.  Spirit  of  nitric  ether,  thus  obtained,  has  the  specific 
gravity  0*834 ;  is  colorless;  has  a  peculiar  and  fragrant  ethereal  odor, 
and  a  pungent,  slightly  sweet  and  acidulous  taste.  It  reddens  litmus 
paper,  but  does  not  effervesce  with  carbonate  of  soda;  by  keeping, 
however,  it  becomes  decidedly  acid,  and  may  decompose  various  sub- 
stances with  which  it  is  frequently  combined  in  prescriptions.  To 
obviate  this,  it  may  be  kept  on  crystals  of  carbonate  of  potassa.  It 
is  very  volatile,  and  therefore  requires  to  be  preserved  in  well-stopped 
bottles.  It  dissolves  in  water  and  alcohol  in  all  proportions.  It  is 
very  extensively  adulterated,  sometimes  with  three  or  four  times  its 
weight  of  alcohol  and  water.  Dr.  Pereira  states,  that  in  July,  1840, 
Mr.  Hennell,  of  Apothecaries'  Hall,  London,  informed  him,  that  it 
was  then  selling  in  the  trade  at  a  price,  which  was  but  just  above 
that  of  the  duty  on  the  spirit  used  in  manufacturing  the  genuine  ar- 
ticle. Wholesale  dealers,  too,  are  said  to  keep  two  or  even  three 
qualities  of  the  preparation.  The  density  and  flavor  will  lead  to  a 
tolerably  accurate  estimate  of  its  goodness. 
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Spirit  of  nitric  ether  decidedly  increases  the  action  of  the  kidneys ; 
yet  it  is  rarely  given  alone  in  dropsical  cases ;  and  not  very  often  in 
association.  It  may  be  combined  with  squill,  bitartrate  of  potassa, 
juniper  berries,  ic.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  it  is  an 
excitant  diuretic ;  and  ou^ht,  therefore,  to  be  given  with  caution  in 
dropsies  connected  with  disease  of  the  kidney.  It  is  best  adapted  for 
those  of  the  asthenic  kind.  Its  dose,  as  a  diuretic,  is  from  f5ss  to 
f  5ij,  fh  water,  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether  enters  into  the  composition  of  Mistura  Gly- 
cyrrhizce  Composita  of  the  Pharmacoposia  of  the  United  States. 

SALTS  OF  POTASSA. 
8.  POTAS'SiB  BITAR'TBAS.— BITART'RATE  OF  POTAS'SA. 

Bitartrate  of  potassa,  in  small  doses,  is  a  diuretic,  and  as  such  is 
used  in  dropsical  cases, — ^rarely  alone,  sometimes  combined  with 
other  diuretics,  as  squill,  digitalis,  juniper  berries,  &;c. ;  at  others, 
united  with  cathartics,  to  which  class  of  medicinal  agents  it  likewise 
belongs.    (See  page  205.) 

As  a  diuretic,  it  may  be  given  in  molasses,  in  the  dose  of  a  scruple 
to  a  drachm,  repeated  two  or  three  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
This  is  not,  however,  so  good  a  form  as  a  solution  of  the  salt  made  by 
pouring  a  quart  of  boiling  water  on  half  an  ounce  of  the  bitartrate, 
sweetening  with  sugar,  and  flavoring  or  not  with  lemon-peel.  This 
maybe  takenfreely  as  common  drink  unless  it  should  act  too  much 
upon  the  intestines.  The  ordinary  imperial  is  made  bjr  dissolving  a 
drachm,  or  a  drachm  and  a  half,  of  the  bitartrate  in  a  pint  of  boiling 
water,  and  adding  lemon-peel  and  sugar.  A  eream  of  tartar  whey  is 
made  by  adding  about  two  drachms  of  the  bitartrate  to  a  pint  of  milk, 
which  may  be  diluted  with  water,  and  drunk  as  a  diuretic  in  hydropic 
afiections.  The  salt  may  also  be  rendered  soluble  by  borax  or  bora- 
cic  acid,  and  be  given  in  this  way. 

9.  POTAS'SA  NITRAS.— NITRATE  OP  POTAS'SA. 

Nitrate  ofPotas$ay  Nitre  or  Saltpetre^  occurs  in  both  the  inorganic 
and  the  organized  kingdom.  In  the  former,  it  is  met  with  in  certain 
eoils,  efflorescing  on  the  surface ;  in  the  latter,  it  has  been  found  in 
vmrious  plants.    For  the  modes  in  which  it  is  obtained  from  its  natu- 
ral sources,  as  woU  as  artificially,  the  reader  is  referred  to  chemical 
^vorks.     It  is  found  naturally  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
especially  in  the  southern  and  western  portions,  where  it  occurs,  for 
the  most  part,  in  caverns  of  limestone  rock,  called  saltpetre  caves,  and 
is  associated  with  nitrate  of  lime.    The  earths,  contained  in  these 
caves,  are  lixiviated ;  and  yield,  according  to  the  impregnation,  from 
one  to  ten  pounds  of  crude  nitre  to  the  bushel.     These  caves  are 
especially  numerous  in  Kentucky,  and  are  said  to  have  furnished  a 
large  portion  of  the  nitre  used  in  the  United  States  during  the  last 
war.     (Wood  &  Bache.)    The  greater  part  of  the  nitrate  of  potassa 
used  now  in  England  and  in  this  country  is  obtained  in  various  parts 
of  the  East  Indies  by  a  similar  kind  of  lixiviation. 
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Orvde  ialtpetre,  as  met  with  in  commerce,  requires  to  be  purified 
for  medicinal  purposes.  This  is  done  by  dissolving  it  in  two  parts 
of  hot  water;  filtering  the  liquor  and  setting  it  aside,  so  that,  on 
cooling,  crystals  may  form. 

Nitrate  of  potassa  is  also  prepared,  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  from 
soils  artificially  impregnated  with  animal  matter,  or  from  the  mortar 
of  old  buildings,  especially  of  the  under-ground  floor;  or  from  arti- 
ficial composts,  consisting  of  animal  substances,  decaying  vegetkbles, 
ashes  and  chalk,  marl  or  lime.  The  nitrate,  thus  produced  in  the 
first  place,  is  the  nitrate  of  lime,  which  is  converted  into  nitrate  of 
potassa  by  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  potassa. 

As  met  with  in  the  shops,  nitrate  of  potassa  is  tolerably  pure.  It 
is  in  fragments  of  crystals,  of  considerable  size,  which  are  striated, 
opaque,  colorless,  six-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  one,  two,  or  six 
converging  planes.  The  crvstals  are  unalterable  in  the  air,  and 
wholly  soluble  in  water.  They  have  a  sharp,  cooling  taste.  The 
salt  is  occasionally  adulterated  with  sulphate  of  potassa,  and  chlo- 
ride of  potassium.  The  sulphate  is  detected  by  a  solution  of  the 
chloride  of  barium,  which  occasions  a  white  precipitate  of  sulphate 
of  baryta ;  the  chloride,  by  the  nitrate  of  silver,  which  produces  a 
white  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver. 

Besides  its  other  properties,  nitrate  of  potassa  possesses  those  of 
a  diuretic.  It  is  taken  up  into  the  mass  of  blood,  and  is  separated 
by  the  kidneys,  so  that  it  may  be  detected  in  the  urine.  It  is  not 
often,  however,  prescribed  as  a  diuretic,  in  consequence  of  there  being 
more  potent  articles  of  the  class.  It  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of 
gr.  X  to  38S  dissolved  in  water;  and  its  action  may  be  facilitated  by 
taking  diluents  freely. 

Nitrate  of  potassa  enters  into  the  composition  of  Collodium^  Sm- 
ritus  JEtheris  Nitriciy  and  Unguentum  Sulphuri$  Compositum  of  tne 
Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 

10.  POTAS^SJB  ACFTAS.— ACETATE  OP  POTASSA. 

Acetate  of  potassa,  which  was  formeriy  termed  Sal  diureticus^  had 
at  one  time  great  reputation  for  its  powers  in  augmenting  the  urinary 
secretion ;  but  it  is  not  now  much  employed.  In  large  doses — aa 
elsewhere  shown  (p.  207), — it  is  cathartic;  and  may  produce  a  joint 
cathartic  and  diuretic  action.  It  was  highly  thought  of  by  Dr.  Dun- 
can, Jr.,  in  dropsy;  and  M.  Alibert  considered  i^the  best  of  diure- 
tics in  hydrothorax.  It  unquestionably  is  diuretic  in  small  doses ; 
and  may,  therefore,  be  serviceable  in  dropsies ;  but  it  is  less  effica- 
cious, apparently,  than  bitartrate  of  potassa,  which  has  now  usurped 
its  place. 

An  acetate  may  be  made  by  saturating  vinegar  with  the  potassa  of 
the  carbonate  of  potassa. 

Acetate  of  potassa — as  before  remarked — ^must  undergo  decompo- 
sition in  the  stomach,  if  chlorohydric  acid  be  present ;  and  it  is 
affirmed  that  if  none  should  exist  there,  the  potassa  alone  enters  the 
circulation,  and  is  separated  by  the  kidney.  Were  this  explanation 
true,  the  diuretic  agency  would  have  to  be  ascribed  to  the  potassa, 
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and  not  to  the  acetate.     The  dose,  as  a  diuretic,  is  from  gr.  x  to  gr. 
XX,  given  in  any  diluent  or  demulcent. 

11.  SALTS  OF  SODA. 

Many  of  the  salts  of  soda  are  diuretic,  but  none  of  them  eminently 
so.  The  Borate — Sodjb  Boras — ^has  been  sometimes  given  in  dropsy, 
in  the  dose  of  5ss  to  3j,  frequently  repeated;  the  Carbonate — Sodjb 
Cabbonas — in  the  dose  of  ^r.  x  to  598 ;  and  the  Bicarbonate — Sodjr 
BiCARBONAS — ^in  the  dose  of  gr.  x  to  Jj ;  but  they  are  never  trusted 
to  alone,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  worthy  of  being  classed 
amongst  the  active  diuretics. 

12.  CANTHARIS.— SPANISH  FLIES. 

The  Spanish  Fly,  or  Blister  Beetle — Class,  Insecta;  Obder,  Cole- 
optera,  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  also  of  Germany  and 
Russia;  and  it  has  been  met  with  in  England.  In  the  summer  of 
1837,  according  to  Dr.  Pereira,  it  was  abundant  in  Essex  and  Suflblk. 
It  is  found  on  species  of  the  Oleacese,  as  the  ash,  privet,  and  lilac ; 
and  of  Caprifoliacese — as  the  eider  and  lonicera.  It  inhabits  the 
earth  in  the  larve  state; 

and  appears  in  the  form  Fig.  66. 

of  fly  in  May,  when  it  in- 
fests the  trees  and  shrubs 
in  such  numbers,  in  some 
of  the  promenades  of 
Southern  Europe,  as  to 
drive  away  the  visitors. 
The  flies  are  caught  either 

in  the  morning  or  evening,  Canthandes. 

at  which  time  they  are  less 
active,  by  spreading  cloths  under  the  trees,  which  are  strongly  shaken 
or  beaten  with  long  poles.  The  collectors  are  obliged  to  have  both  their 
fetces  and  hands  protected.  After  they  have  fallen  ofij  they  are  killed 
by  being  exposed  to  the  vapor  of  vinegar,  hot  water,  spirit  of  wine, 
or  oil  of  turpentine ;  or  by  immersing  the  cloths  containing  them 
in  hot  vinegar  and  water,  and  then  drying  them.  At  one  time, 
Spain  supplied  cantharides  largely,  whence  tneir  name  Spanish  flies; 
bat  at  the  present  day,  they  are  imported  partly  from  Messina,  and 
partly  from  St  Petersburg.  They  are  very  abundant  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  Eussia.  The  Eussian  flies  are  the  largest  and  most 
esteemed.  In  the  year  1839,  duty  was  paid  in  England  on  16,876 
pounds.    (Pereira.) 

Dried  SpanishFlies — as  met  with  in  the  shops — are  from  six  to  ten 
lines  long,  and  about  a  erain  and  a  half  in  weight.  Their  odor  is 
peculiar  and  disagreeable;  their  taste  acrid  and  burning.  They 
should  be  kept  perfectly  diy  by  means  of  well-stopped  bottles,  and 
as  they  are  subject  to  destruction  by  insects — ^which  devour  the  vesi- 
cating portion  with  the  rest — it  may  be  well  to  sprinkle  them  with 
pyroligneous  acid,  or  with  a  few  drops  of  strong  acetic  acid.  This 
btst  has  been  found  an  excellent  preservative.    When  dried,  they 
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can  be  reduced  to  a  powder,  which  has  a  grayish-brown  appearance, 
with  numberless  shining  green  particles.  It  is  in  this  condition  that 
they  are  most  liable  to  adulteration.  When  in  the  entire  state,  their 
goodness  is  appreciated  by  their  odor,  and  freedom  from  mites  and 
other  insects.  The  powder  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  powdered 
euphorbium,  especially  in  the  formation  of  the  plaster;  and  Dr. 
Pereira  affirms,  that  he  has  been  informed  by  persons  well  acquainted 
with  the  fact,  that  it  is  a  common  practice,  amongst  certain  drug- 
cists,  to  mix  one  pound  of  euphorbium  with  fourteen  pounds  of  pow- 
dered SpanUh  Flte9. 

Cantharideshave  often  been  analyzed,  but  the  results  obtained  by 
M.  Robiquet  have  received  the  most  attention.  He  found  them  to 
contain,  1.  A  peculiar  principle — cantharidin — ^procured  by  concen- 
trating an  alcoholic  tincture  obtained  by  displacement ;  and  setting 
it  aside,  so  that  the  cantharidin  may  crystallize ;  the  blistering  pro- 
perty of  cantharides  is  evident  in  this.  2.  A  green  fatty  oil,  soluble 
m  alcohol.  8.  A  fatty  matter  insoluble  in  alcohol.  4.  A  yellow 
viscid  substance,  analogous  to  osmazome.  5.  A  black  coloring 
matter.  6.  A  yellow  coloring  matter.  7.  Free  acetic  and  uric 
acids;  and  8.  Phosphate  of  lime,  and  phosphate  of  magnesia.  The 
main  active  constituent  appears  to  be  the  cantharidin,  and  it  would 
seem  to  exist  only  in  the  trunk  and  soft  parts  of  the  body,  as  the 
other  parts  have  been  found  inert  or  nearly  so ;  yet  there  would  ap- 
pear to  be  some  volatile  odorous  matter  exhaled  from  the  insects, 
as  irritation  is  produced  by  sitting  under  trees  on  which  they  are 
found,  or  by  breathing  the  vapor  from  a  decoction  of  them.  The 
virtues  of  cantharides  are  yielded  to  boiling  water ;  but  more  readily 
to  acetic  acid ;  alcohol  j)ure  and  dilute ; — ether,  and  the  fixed  and  vola- 
tile oils.  Of  their  effects  when  applied  to  the  cutaneous  surface, 
mention  will  be  made  in  another  place.  Taken  internally,  they  are 
a  violent  acrid  poison ;  and  have,  therefore,  to  be  prescribed  with 

freat  caution  as  a  medicinal  agent.  When  given  in  too  large  a 
ose,  their  effects  on  the  genito  urinary  system  are  exhibited  by  the 
ordinary  signs  of  nephritis  and  cystitis.  By  the  extension  of  the 
irritation  through  contieuous  sympathy,  priapism,  and  sometimes 
salrriasis  are  induced  in  me  male ;  and  irritation  of  the  sexual  organs, 
and  occasionally  abortion  in  the  female.  When  given  to  this  extent, 
the  renal  secretion  may  be  diminished  or  arrested.  In  a  smaller 
dose,  however,  they  excite  the  kidneys  to  increased  action ;  but  al* 
though  always  classed  amongst  diuretics,  they  are  uncertain  in  their 
operation,  and  are  really  more  beneficial  as  revellents,  through  the 
nephritic  irritation  which  they  induce ;  accordingly,  they  are  less 
prescribed  in  diseases,  which,  like  dropsy,  require  an  augmentation 
of  the  secretory  action  of  the  kidneys,  than  in  neuralgic  affections, 
which,  like  lumbago  and  sciatica,  are  best  relieved  by  revellents.  It 
can  likewise  be  understood,  that,  by  virtue  of  those  same  excitant 
properties,  they  may  be  beneficial  m  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  and 
in  cases  of  atony  of  the  genito-urinary  organs  in  general.  Should 
cystitis  be  induced  by  them,  it  must  be  met  by  bloodletting,  and  by 
the  free  use  of  demulcent  drinks. 
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The  dose  of  the  powdered  flies  is  one  or  two  grains,  which  may  be 
made  into  a  pill  with  conserve  of  roses,  or  extract  of  taraxacum, 
and  may  be  repeated  twice  a  day.  The  tincture,  however,  is  more 
frequently  employed. 

TKCTU'RA  CASTHARaWS,  TTNCTOBE  OF  SPANISH  nm.—{Cantharid.  contus. 
2j ;  Alcohol,  dilut.  Oij.  Prepared  by  simple  maceration,  or  by  dis- 
placement.) The  dose  is  arx  to  f3j,  repeated  three  or  four  times  a 
day  in  some  demulcent  fluid,  as  barle;^  water  or  flaxseed  tea. 

The  external  application  of  canthaiides  will  fall  under  considera- 
tion elsewhere. 

18.  CAN'THARIS  VITTA'TA.— POTA'TO  FLY. 

CaniharxB  ViUata^  Lytta  VittatOj  Potato  Fly,  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  Cantharu  Vesicatoriaj — ^its  length  being  about  six  lines.  The 
head  is  of  a  light  red  color  vdth  dark  spots  on  the  top ;  the  feelers 
are  black ;  the  elytra  or  wing-cases  black,  with  a  vellow,  longitudin  J 
stripe  in  the  centre,  and  a  yellow  margin ;  the  thorax  is  black,  with 
three  yellow  lines ;  and  the  abdomen  and  legs,  which  are  of  the  same 
color,  are  covered  with  an  ash-colored  down.  (Wood  k  Bache.) 
The  flies  appear — as  their  name  imports — on  the  potato  plant,  and 
are  first  observed  about  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of  August. 
Thejr  are  found  in  the  morning  and  evening;  and  are  collected  by 
shaking  them  from  the  plant  into  hot  water;  after  which  they  are 
carefulty  dried  in  the  sun. 

Cantharis  vittata  is  a  native  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States. 
It  resembles  cantharis  vesicatoria  in  all  its  pr^erties. 

Other  species  of  cantharis  are  found  in  the  United  States,  viz. :  C. 
CiNBRBA,  a  native  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States ;  C.  Maroinata  ; 
C.  Atrata,  common  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  &c.  &c. ; 
but  C.  Vittata  is  the  only  one  that  is  officinal. 

14.  TARAX'ACUM.— DAN'DELION. 

Leontodon  Taraxacum^  Taraxacum  Dens  Leonii^  Common  Dandelion  ; 
Sex.  Syst.  Syngenesia  Poly^amia  -^Equalis ;  Nat.  Ord.  Composit» 
Cichoracese ;  is  indigenous  m  meadows  and  pastures  in  most  parts 
of  the  ^lobe ;  flowering  all  the  summer.  The  root  is  the  only  part 
which  IS  officinal  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States,  wnen 
fresh,  it  is  tapering,  and  abounds  with  a  milky  juice,  which  contains 
bitter  extractive,  caoutchouc,  resin,  gum,  sugar,  and  various  salts. 
It  yields  its  virtues  to  hot  water,  and  hence  the  decoction  is  officinal 
in  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias.  The  extract  is  in 
all  the  British  Pharmacopoeias  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  United  States. 

Taraxacum  is  generally  re^rded  as  a  diuretic  and  tonic;  nay  it 
has  even  been  supposed  to  be  m  addition,  "  aperient,  deobstruent,  [?] 
and  alterative,"  but  how  it  produces  these  effects,  and  in  what  cases, 
we  have  yet  to  learn.  The  author  has  often  administered  it,  and 
the  results  of  all  his  trials  induce  him  to  consider,  that  its  reme- 
dial agency  is  extremely  restricted.    That  it  is  possessed  of  tonic 
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powers  to  some  extent  can  no  more  be  doubted  of  it  than  of  other 
bitter  vegetables ;  but  even  in  this  respect  it  is  far  inferior  to  most 
of  the  vegetable  tonics.  "  After  having  been  long  abandoned  in 
practice,"  observes  Dr.  Christison — "  it  was  resumednot  many  years 
ago  in  this  country  (Great  Britain),  and  became  a  fashionable  re- 
medy, especially  in  London,  as  a  tonic  aperient  and  alterative  in 
dyspepsia,  and  as  a  deobstruent,  and  promoter  of  the  biliary  secre- 
tion in  functional  as  well  as  organic  diseases  of  the  liver.  It  seems 
not  without  its  use  in  dyspepsia  and  functional  biliary  derangements ; 
but  my  own  observation  of  its  effects  would  lead  me  to  infer,  that 

much  has  been  as- 
Fig-  67.  cribed  to  the  extract 

of  dandelion  in  these 
and  other  affections, 
which  must  have 
been  owing  to  col- 
lateral remedies,  orto 
re^men  and  diet." 

It  is  asserted  to 
have  been  found  be- 
neficial in  cases  of 
dropsy  dependent  up- 
on hepatic  obstruc- 
tion; but  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  farther 
experience  will  limit 
more  and  more  the  range  of  its  employment,  and  that  it  may  ulti- 
mately be  discarded  altogether.  It  may  be  prescribed  in  the  form 
of  Decoctum  Taraxaci,  Decoction  of  Dandelion.  {Taraxac.  contus. 
5ij  ;  AqucR  Oij  ;  boil  to  a  pint.)  Of  this,  from  one  to  two  fluidounces 
may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day.  It  may  be  associated  with 
other  diuretics,  as  squill,  or  bitartrate  of  potassa.  The  decoction 
was  oflScinal  in  the  former  edition  of  the  PharmacopoDia  of  the  United 
States  (1842),  but  in  the  last  edition  (1851),  there  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  it  the 

INPn'8UMTmrACI,INPn'810N0FDM'DElI0N.-^raraa?a<?.contus.S^^ ;  Aq. 
hullient.  OJ ;  macerate  for  two  hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain.) 
Dose,  a  wmeglassful ;  or  from  fSj  to  fjij. 

EXTBAC'TUM  TARAX'ACI,  EXTRACT  OF  DAS'DEIM.— This  extract  is  made 
from  a  decoction  of  the  fresh  root.  The  dose  is  twenty  or  thirty 
grains  two  or  three  times  a  day.  The  author  rarely  prescribes  it 
except  as  an  excipiont  for  certain  tonic  diuretic  or  other  agents  that 
require  to  be  made  into  pills. 

A  Oream  of  Taraxacum  has  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Collier,  which 
he  prepares  in  the  following  manner.  Cut  the  fresh  roots  of  dande- 
lion,— freed  from  any  adherent  earthy  matter,  and  previously  washed 
and  scraped, — ^into  transverse  slices.  Sprinkle  any  quantity  of  these, 
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•whilst  moist,  slightly  with  spirit  of  juniper,  and  express  them  in  a 
tincture  press.  The  dose  of  the  cream,  thus  expressed,  is  a  tahle- 
spoonful,  or  more,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Collier,  will  probably  produce  two  or  more  bilious  evacuations  in 
the  day.  It  may  be  diluted,  and  given  in  the  form  of  draught,  with 
any  of  the  diuretic  waters  and  infusions,  or  with  a  solution  of  cream 
of  tartar. 

16.  OOiETTM  TEREBINTH'INiE.— OIL  OP  TUR'PENTINE. 

The  characters  of  this  volatile  oil  are  pointed  out  under  Excitants. 
In  a  moderate  dose,  it  is  unquestionably  an  excitant  diuretic ;  yet  its 
properties  in  this  respect  are  by  no  means  marked,  and  much  of  its 
character  may  have  been  derived  from  the  fact,  that  its  use — as  well 
as  that  of  the  terebinthinates  in  general — ogives  occasion  to  a  violet 
odor  of  the  urine.  It  has  been  administered,  however,  in  dropsy, 
and  in  asthenic  cases  is  said  to  have  been  occasionally  serviceable. 
It  certainly  cannot  be  indicated  in  dropsy  of  the  active  kind  accom- 
panied with  vascular  excitement.  In  larger  doses — as  elsewhere  re- 
marked— it  is  a  powerful  excitant  of  the  abdominal  nervous  system 
especially,  and  hence  has  been  given  in  cases  of  tubercular  menin- 

fitis,  or  what  has  been  conceived  to  be  the  stage  of  invasion  of  acute 
ydrocephalus ;  but  in  such  case  its  diuretic  operation  was  not  looked 
to.  In  cases  of  lumbago,  sciatica,  &c.,  its  operation  is  rather  revel- 
lent  than  diuretic ; — ^the  excitant  or  revellent  action  being  exerted 
on  the  kidneys.  It  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  8  or  10  drops  three 
times  a  day,  dropped  on  sugar,  mixed  with  molasses,  or  made  into 
an  emulsion  with  mucilage  or  yolk  of  egg. 

16.  Copa'iba,  and  17.  Cubebs  (see  Excitants)  act  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  oil  of  turpentine.  They  are  never  given  in  dropsy 
as  diuretics ;  but  are  prescribed  to  exert  a  revellent  or  excitant  action 
on  the  kidneys.    Yet  they  are  often  classed  amongst  diuretics. 


The  PharmacopcBia  of  the  United  States  has  admitted  into  the 
secondary  list  the  following  excitant  diuretics. 

18.  Caro'ta, — Carrotseed — ^the  fruit  of  Daiums  Carota  ;  Sbx.  Syst. 
Pentandria  Digynia;  Nat.  Ord.  TTmbelliferse — a  common  plant, 
growing  wild  in  the  United  States,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 
The  properties  of  carrotseed  are  probably  dependent  upon  volatile 
oil,  and  are  readily  communicated  to  boiling  water. 

Carrotseed  are  not  much  used  by  the  physician ;  but  are  frequently 
prescribed  as  a  domestic  remedy  m  affections  of  the  urinary  organs, 
and  in  dropsy.  The  dose  of  the  bruised  seeds  is  from  Jss  to  3j«  They 
are  more  commonly  riven  in  infusion.  {Caret  3j  ;  Aqitce  bullient.  Oj. 
to  be  taken  during  the  day.) 

19.  Delphin'ium,  Larkspur^ — ^the  root  of  Delphinium  Consolida ; 
Sex.  Syst.  Polyandria  Trigynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Ranunculacese — a  species 
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introduced  from  Europe,  and  now  naturalized;  flowering  in  June  and 
July.  The  flowers,  seeds,  and  roots  are  all  said  to  be  diuretic ;  but 
the  last  is  the  only  part  that  is  officinal.    It  is  little  if  at  all  used. 

20.  Erig^bron  Canaden'sb,  Canada  Fleabane;  Sex.  Syst.  Synge- 
nesiaSuperflua;  Nat.  Ord.  Compositie  Corymbiferse — an  indigenous 
plant,  common  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States;  flowering  m  July 
and  August.  The  whole  plant  is  officinal.  Its  main  constituents  are 
tannic  and  gallic  acids,  bitter  extractive,  and  volatile  oil.  It  is,  there- 
fore, astringent,  tonic,  and,  it  is  affirmed,  diuretic ;  and  has  been  given 
in  dropsy  and  also  in  chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysentery ;  either  in  pow- 
der, the  dose  of  which  is  Jss  to  3j ;  or  in  infusion.  {Eriger.  Oanadens* 
3i ;  Aqu^  bullient.  Oj.    Dose  f  3iss  to  f 3iy.) 

21  &  22.  Erig"eron  Hetbrophyl'lum,  Various-leaved  Fleabane^ 
and  E.  Philadbl'phicum,  Philadelphia  Fleabane;  both  of  which  are 
called  Scabious — are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
are  used  as  diuretics  in  dropsy.  They  are  given  in  infusion  or  decoc- 
tion. {Eriger.  Jj ;  Aquoi  bullient.  Oj.  Dose  f  3ij  to  f  3iv,  every  three 
or  four  hours.)  The  essential  oil  has  been  recommended  in  uterine 
hemorrhage,  in  the  dose  of  five  drops  every  two  hours ;  but,  as  in  the 
case  of  many  other  reputed  hsemostatics,  much  careful  observation 
is  necessary  before  its  precise  efficacy  can  be  determined. 

23.  Petroseli'num,  Par«Zey — the  root  of  ApiumPetroselinum;  Sex* 
Syst.  PentandriaDigjnia.  Nat.  Ord.  Umbelliferee — a  native  of  South- 
ern Europe,  but  cultivated  in  gardens  everywhere.  It  contains  an 
essential  oil,  which  is  said  to  communicate  to  it  diuretic  virtues.  It  is 
also  affirmed  to  be  aperient.  The  strong  infusion  has  been  advised 
in  dropsical  affections,  and  in  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs  in  which 
a  diuretic  is  considered  to  be  indicated ;  but  it  is  hardly  ever  used, 
and  is  not  much  worth  the  attention  of  the  practitioner. 


24.  TJrb'a.  This  immediate  principle  of  the  urine  of  man  and  animals 
— as  well  as  its  nitrate — has  been  prescribed  as  a  diuretic  in  dropsy* 
The  dose  is  ten  grains,  four  times  a  day,  in  water  flavored  with  syrup, 
diluents  being  freely  allowed  to  promote  its  operation.  It  has,  also, 
been  given  in  albuminuria.    It  is  in  the  Parisian  Pharmacopoeia. 


n.  Sedative  Diuretics. 
25.  DIGITA'LIS.— FOXGLOVE. 


Digitalis  purpurea^  Purple  Foxglove;  Sex.  Syst.  Didynamia  Angio- 
spermia;  Nat.  Ord.  Scrophulariace8B,isan  herbaceous  biennial  plant, 
^growing  wild  in  most  of  the  temperate  countries  of  Europe,  where  it 
begins  to  flower  in  June,  and  ripens  its  seed  in  August  and  September. 
In  the  United  States,  it  is  cultivated  both  for  ornament,  and  medici- 
nal purposes.   The  leaves  are  alone  officinal  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of 
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the  United  States.    The  London 

Pharmacopoeia  admits,  also,  the  p^b-  ^8- 

seeds. 

Doubts  have  existed  in  the 
minds  of  many  observers  in  re- 
gard to  the  equal  activity  of  the 
cultivated  and  the  wild  speci- 
mens ;  and,  in  the  doubt,  the  wild 
or  native  plants  have  been  gene- 
rallv  preferred. 

Theleavesareusuallygathered, 
as  first  advised  by  Dr.  Withering, 
in  June  or  July,  when  the  plant  is 
coming  into  flower,  or  soon  after- 
wards. It  has  been  considered, 
however,  unnecessary  to  restrict 
the  gathering  of  them  to  this  pe- 
riod, as  their  bitterness,  which 
may  perhaps  be  some  measure  of 
their  activity,  is  very  intense  both 
in  February  and  September,  and 
their  extract  is  hij^hly  energetic 
as  a  poison  in  the  middle  of  April, 
before  any  appearance  of  the 
flowering  stem.  They  are  considered  best  in  their  second  year  of 
^owth ;  out  not  unfrequently  the  first  year's  leaves,  which  are  con- 
sidered to  be  inferior  in 

activity,  are  substituted         Fig.  «9.  Fig.  70. 

for  them.  The  first  year's 
leaves  are  often  more  ta- 
pering; but  this  character 
IS  not  much  to  be  relied 
on ;  and  to  avoid  the 
substitution  it  has  been 
deemed  the  best  and 
safest  plan  to  purchase 
the  fresh  leaves  at  the 
proper  season, — ^that  is, 
just  before  or  at  the  pe- 
riod of  inflorescence. 

They  should  be  dried 
very  carefully,  and  be 
preserved  from  light  and 
air.  The  midrib  and  foot- 
stalk— ^being  possessed 
of  little  or  no  efficacy — 

may  be  removed  before    First  yearns  leaf.  Second  year's  leaf. 

drying.     In  this  state, 

thev  are  of  a  dull  green  color,  faint  odor,  and  a  bitter  nauseous  taste. 
As  met  witli  in  the  shops  of  this  country,  digitalis  is  often  in  com- 
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preseed  maases,  like  the  dried  herbs  in  general  prepared  by  the  Sha- 
kers of  Lebanon  ;  and  these  cakes  are  not  unfrequently  found  to  be 
more  or  less  mouldy ;  hence  this  mode  of  preparation  has  been  pro- 
perly objected  to.  (wood  and  Bache.)  It  readily  yields  its  virtues  to 
water  and  alcohol.  It  has  been  repeatedly  analyzed,  but  no  import- 
ant pharmacological  information  has  been  obtained.  At  one  time, 
its  active  principle  was  supposed  to  have  been  discovered,  and  was 
termed  Digitalin  ;  but  the  discovery  was  not  confirmed, — ^the  digita- 
lin  being  esteemed  a  mixture  of  other  matters.  More  recently,  how- 
ever, MM.  Homolle  and  Quevenne  have  succeeded  in  separating  it. 
When  pure,  it  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a  white,  inodorous  pow- 
der, of  an  excessively  bitter  taste,  which  is  especially  experienced  in 
the  fauces.  When  disseminated  in  very  small  particles  in  the  air  it 
causes  violent  sneezing.  It  is  scarcely  soluble  m  cold  water ;  rather 
more  so  in  boiling  water;  and  is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  dilute 
and  concentrated  alcohol.  Pure  ether  only  dissolves  traces  of  it ; 
but  the  slightest  addition  of  alcohol  considerably  increases  its  sol- 
vent power. 

An  empyreumatic  oil  has  been  obtained  from  the  product  of  de- 
structive distillation,  which  is  composed,  in  part,  of  a  highly  narcotic 
crystalline  principle.  When  given  to  a  rabbit,  it  caused  paralysis  of 
the  hind  legs,  convulsions,  laborious  and  rapid  breathing,  and  ac- 
celerated action  of  the  heart. 

The  effects  of  digitalis  on  the  nervous  system,  and,  through  it,  on 
many  of  the  functions,  will  be  described  under  the  head  of  Sedatives. 
In  this  place,  its  action  on  the  kidneys  alone  falls  under  consideration. 
This  it  exerts  both  in  disease  and  health,  and  hence  it  is  properly  a 
direct  diuretic. 

On  inspecting  the  testimony  of  various  observers  in  regard  to  the 
dropsical  cases,  in  which  the  diuretic  virtues  of  digitalis  have  seemed 
to  exhibit  themselves,  much  that  appears  to  be  irrational  is  percepti- 
ble. It  is  well  known  to  be  a  powerful  sedative,  and  as  such  is  em- 
ployed whenever  the  force  of  the  circulation  has  to  be  controlled,  as 
m  liypertrophy  of  the  heart,  and  in  great  vascular  excitement,  no 
matter  how  produced;  hence  it  would  seem  to  be  especially  adapted 
for  the  sthenic  forms  of  dropsy ;  yet  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Withering 
— and  the  remark  has  been  handed  down  from  one  therapeutical 
writer  to  another — that  "it  seldom  succeeds  in  men  of  great  natural 
strength,  of  tense  fibre,  of  warm  skin,  of  florid  complexion,  or  in 
those  with  a  tight  and  cordy  pulse."  "  On  the  contrary,  if  the  pulse 
be  feeble  or  intermitting,  the  countenance  pale,  the  lips  livid,  the 
skin  cold,  the  swollen  belly  soft  and  fluctuating,  or  the  anasarcous 
limbs  readily  pitting  under  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  we  may  expect 
the  diuretic  effects  to  follow  in  a  kindly  manner."  Yet,  if  we  know 
anything  concerning  the  modus  operandi  of  digitalis,  it  ought  to  be 
adapted  for  the  first  set  of  cases  rather  than  for  the  latter.  Doubt- 
less, it  may  be  itself  insufficient  to  reduce  the  sthenic  condition  of 
the  system,  and  may  require  the  use  of  an  active  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment, premised  or  combined  with  it;  yet  in  the  sthenic  class  of  cases 
its  utihty  has  been  most  manifested.  Such  is  the  result  of  the  author's 
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experience.  It  certainly  has  not  been  found  by  him,  as  by  Dr.  Chris- 
tison,  "  most  serviceable  in  dropsies  associated  with  an  enfeebled 
state  of  the  constitution."  The  writer  just  cited  aflSjms,  moreover, 
that  "  dropsies  depending  on  diseased  heart,  are  more  under  its  in- 
fluence than  any  other  kind ;  and  next  those  connected  with  dis- 
eased kidneys ;"  but  this  cannot  be  ree^arded  as  established.  No 
general  assertion  of  the  kind  is,  indeed,  admissible,  inasmuch  as 
everything  will  depend  upon  the  degree  of  cardiac  mischief,  that 

g*  ves  occasion  to  the  dropsy.  Too  often,  in  such  cases,  all  remedies 
il ;  and,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  circumstances,  they  can  only  act 
as  palliatives. 

As  a  diuretic,  digitalis  should  be  given  in  small  doses — ^for  exam- 
ple, one  grain  of  the  powder  three  times  a  day,  until  the  effect  is 
induced.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  patient  should  be  watched ;  and 
if  great  depression  of  the  powers  of  the  circulation,  giddiness,  in- 
somnia, nausea,  and  vomiting,  or  convulsions  should  supervene,  its 
use  ought  to  be  suspended.  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  some  prac- 
titioners, that  its  effects  are  cumulative,  and  that  they  may  explode 
— as  it  were — some  time  after  it  has  been  discontinued.  This  may 
be  borne  in  mind.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  al- 
though the  author  has  prescribed  it  largely  in  hospital  and  in  pri- 
vate practice,  he  has  never  witnessed  tnis  cumulation,  which  has 
been  the  source  of  so  much  alarm  to  others.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, from  the  results  of  experiments  on  digitalin  by  MM.  Bouchar- 
dat  and  Sandras,  that  its  toxical  power  has  to  be  feared,  notwith- 
standing the  prescriber  may  have  felt  secure  for  several  days. 

Digitalis  is  not  oflien,  perhaps,  given  alone  as  a  diuretic.  It  is  either 
combined  with  squill,  bitartrate  of  potassa,  or  with  the  mild  chloride 
of  mercury — with  the  latter,  for  liie  reasons  already  expressed  (p. 
293).  The  Edinburgh  College  has  a  Pilula  Digitalis  et  Scill^, 
which  is  a  combination  of  two  of  the  diuretics  mentioned:  {Digital.^ 
Seillce,  aa  p.  i :  Confeet  Aromat.  p.  ii.  Beaten  into  a  proper  mass 
with  confection  of  red  roses^  and  the  mass  divided  into  four-grain  pills.) 

The  Infusion  and  the  Tincturb  are  officinal  in  the  Pharmacopoeia 
of  the  United  States;  and  the  latter  is  perhaps  more  frequently  em- 
ployed. 

KFD'SUM  DIGITA'lIS,  INFU'SM  OF  nimn^Bigitalia  3i;  Aquce  hul- 
Uent.  Oss;  Tinct.  cinnam.  fSj.)  The  tincture  of  cinnamon  is  added 
to  prevent  the  digitalis  from  affecting  the  stomach.  The  infusion  is 
a  good  preparation ;  by  some,  indeed,  it  is  believed  to  be  the  most 
eroctive  of  any.  Its  dose  is  f  3ss  to  f  3j,  repeated  every  six  hours 
or  ofteixer.  Observations  by  Dr.  Munk  on  a  very  large  number  of 
cases  induce  him  to  give  the  preference  to  the  innision  as  a  diuretic 
over  every  other  preparation  of  the  drug. 

TDtCTU'RA  DIGITA1IS,  TINCTURE  OF  FOIGIOVB.— (D^z^aZig  5iv;  Alcohol, 
dilut.  Oij ; — made  by  maceration,  or  by  displacement.)  The  usual 
dose  of  this  tincture  is  ten  drops,  repeated  three  times  a  day,  and 
cautiously  increased  where  considered  advisable.  This  quantity  the 
author  has  generally  found  sufficient  to  induce  not  only  the  diuretic 
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but  the  sedative  effects  of  the  drag.  Others,  however,  fix  the  usual 
dose  at  ten  minims  repeated  every  six  hours;  and  Dr.  Pereira  states, 
that  he  commonly  begins  with  iirxx.  The  largest  dose  he  has  em- 
ployed is  f  3j.  It  na§,  he  states,  been  given  to  the  extent  of  one  ounce  ! 
The  author  has  known  some  cases  of  protracted  and  severe  disease 
in  which  very  large  doses  have  been  administered  with  impunity ; 
but  these  cases  of  resistance  must  be  considered  as  exceptions  rather 
than  as  forming  the  rule.  They  may,  also,  be  occasionally  explained 
by  inactivity  in  the  preparation,  if  one  but  well-prepared  and  well- 
preserved  leaves  shoula  be  used  in  the  formation  of  the  tincture ; 
and  a  great  superiority  has  been  noticed  in  that  made  from  carefully 
preserved  leaves  imported  from  England.    ("Wood  and  Bache.) 

The  Germans  have  a  Tinctura  DiariALis  -^thbrba,  made  hj 
macerating  digitalis  in  sulphuric  ether  in  place  of  dilute  alcohol.  Sir 
George  Lefevre  says,  that  this  is  a  very  useful  preparation,  and  a 
convenient  mode  of  administering  the  remedy.     The  nauseating 

{)roperties  of  the  digitalis,  he  thinks,  are  counteracted  by  the  stimu- 
ant  power  of  the  menstruum ;  and  in  cases  of  serous  efiusion,  where 
it  is  desirable  to  increase  the  action  of  the  absorbents,  and  to  deter- 
mine to  the  kidneys,  this  preparation  seems  to  combine  those  advan- 
tages without  producing  the  nausea  and  exhaustion,  that  frequently 
accompany  the  use  of  the  simple  tincture. 

DiGiTALiN,  described  above,  when  exhibited  in  a  very  serious  case 
of  anasarca  complicated  with  pericarditis  and  heematuria,  caused, 
according  to  M.  Bouchardat,  an  enormous  and  immoderate  diuresis, 
accompanied  by  greatly  diminished  frequencyof  pulse,  which,  in  48 
hours,  fell  from  120  to  64  in  the  minute.  The  absorption  of  the 
dropsical  fluid  was  effected  very  rapidly,  and  the  treatment  proved 
successful.  In  two  cases  of  pleurisy,  the  diuretic  action  was  evident, 
and  the  absorption  of  the  effusion  seemed  to  be  hastened.  The  dose 
and  mode  of  administering  this  energetic  agent  require  the  greatest 
circumspection.  MM.  HomoUe  and  Quevenne,  from  comparative 
essays,  have  found,  that  four  milligrammes  (gr.  '0616)  of  digitalin 
correspond  in  energy  of  action  to  about  eight  French  grains  (gr. 
6*56)  of  digitalis. 

26.  COI/CHICI  RADIX.— COL'CHICUM  ROOT.  AND  COL'CHICI  SEMEN.— 
COI/CHICUM  SEED. 

The  general  properties  of  Colchicum  are  described  under  the  head 
of  Sedatives.  In  its  effects  it  is  said,  by  some,  to  resemble  digitalis 
in  one  thing, — that  it  renders  the  pulse  less  frequent.  Others,  how- 
ever, think,  that  it  agrees  more  with  squill  in  certain  respects,  and 
they  would,  consequently,  class  it  rather  amongst  Excitant  Diuretics. 
The  root,  and  the  seed  have  been  given  as  diuretics  in  dropsy,  both 
formerly  and  in  more  modern  times.  In  such  cases  it  is  well  to 
push  the  remedy  until  it  affects  the  bowels  as  well  as  the  kidneys. 
The  dose  of  the  dried  root  and  of  the  seeds  is  the  same, — from  two 
to  eight  grains. 

ACB'TDM  COL'CHICI,  YIN'ECAB  OF  COl'CHICUM.— (CbfcAw.  rod.  contus.  Jij  ; 
Acet.  destillat.  Olj ;  Alcohol,  f  gj  ;  prepared  either  by  maceration  or 
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displacement.)    Vinegar  of  colchicum  has  been  a  fevorite  diuretic 
in  dropsy.    Its  dose  is  from  f 3ss  to  f3j. 

The  other  preparations  of  colchicum  are  given  under  Sedativbs. 

27.  VERATRIA. 

This  active  principle,  whose  properties  are  described  under  Seda- 
TTVBS,  is  also  possessed  of  diuretic  powers ;  partly,  perhaps,  as  sug- 

fested  by  Dr.  Tumbull,  owing  to  lie  sedative  agency,  which  it  has 
een  found  to  exert  on  the  heart's  action,  even  when  applied  exter- 
nally. The  testimony  of  one  observer  in  its  favor  is  so  strong  as  to 
savor  of  undue  enthusiasm : — "  Unadulterated  veratria,"  says  Ebers, 
"acts  often  on  the  urinary  secretion  with  ma^cal  powers,  and  it  may 
seem  fabulous,  when  I  state,  that  friction  with  a  very  weak  ointment 
of  veratria  two  or  three  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours  on  the  inner 
part  of  the  thigh,  or  the  back,  epigastric  region,  or  around  the  navel, 
nas  excited  such  a  copious  secretion  of  urine,  that  the  patients,  under 
its  long  continuance,  began  to  feel  weak,  and  the  anasarca,  and  even 
the  dropsical  accumulation  in  the  abdomen,  in  a  short  time  almost 
disappeared ;— circumstances,  which  indicate  the  caution  that  ought 
to  be  observed  in  apportioning  the  dose,  when  we  are  satisfied  of  the 
goodness  of  the  article."  The  experience  of  Ebers  has  been  con- 
firmed by  that  of  others ;  but  some,  as  Messrs.  Bardsley  and  Spath, 
have  found  it  of  no  avail  as  a  diuretic,  and  it  is  now  scarcely  em- 
ployed. 

V  eratria  may  be  ^ven  in  Tikcturb  ( Veratr.  gr.  iv ;  Alcohol  3j. 
Dose,  gtt.  X  to  XXV,  m  water) ;  or  rubbed  on  the  skin  in  Ointment 

I  Veratr.  gr.  v — ^xx ;  Adipis  3j-     A  piece,  the  size  of  a  hazelnut,  to 
e  rubbed  on  the  skin  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  night  and  morning.) 


IV.  ANTILITHICS. 

Definition  of  antilithics,  and  of  lithonthryptics — Calculous  diathesis — Lithic  and  phosphatic 
diatheses — Diflerent  varieties  of  calculus — Therapeutical  application  of  antilitbics  to  those 
varieties — Lithonthryptics — Special  antilithics. 

The  class  of  Antilithics  or  Lithics  comprises  agents,  that  counteract 
the  tendency  to  the  formation  of  calculous  concretions  in  the  urinary 
organs.  Under  the  same  head  may  be  investigated  the  modus  ope- 
randi of  lithonthryptics  or  agents,  which  are  capable  of  dissolving 
such  concretions ;  but  as  our  means  for  the  latter  purpose  are  ex- 
tremely limited,  and  rarely  available  or  successful,  attention  will  be 
mainly  directed 'to  the  class  of  antilithics. 

1.  Antilithics. 

Antilithics  are  amongst  the  most  interesting  of  the  classes  of  the- 
rapeutical agents ;  for  what  disorder  is  there,  that  excites  more  men- 
tal uneasiness  and  apprehension  than  any  form  of  calculous  deposi- 
tion ?  The  pain  attendant  upon  the  presence  of  stone  in  the  bladder ; 
the  inutility  of  remedial  agents,  when  once  it  is  formed,  excepting 
BO  far  as  concerns  the  prevention  of  its  increase ;  and  the  serious  ope- 
rations demanded  for  its  removal, — are  sufi^cient  grounds  for  the 
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anxiety  which  is  felt  by  everjr  one,  when  he  has  reason  to  believe 
that  he  is  laboring  under  a  calculous  diathesis. 

That  such  a  diathesis  may  be  present,  we  have  the  most  unques- 
tionable evidence ;  and  when  it  exists,  the  greatest  difficulty  occurs 
in  removing  the  tendency  to  deposition.  Often,  it  appears,  to  be 
owing  to  an  organization  derived  from  progenitors;  when — ^like 
every  other  hereditary  tendency — ^itis  almost  irremediable,  although 
due  attention  to  diet  and  regimen  may  accomplish  much. 

The  diathesis  is  manifestly  connected  with  a  morbid  condition  of 
the  secerning  function  of  the  kidney.  We  find  the  or^n  forming 
that  which  it  ought  not,  and  the  urine  depositing  that  which  it  ought 
not ;  but  this  vice  of  secretion  is  clearly  connected  with  a  morbid  con- 
dition in  other  organs.  The  whole  system  of  nutrition  is  implicated ; 
the  gastric  functions  are  imperfectly  performed ;  the  nutrition  of  the 
body  is  impaired ;  and  in  the  phosphatic  diathesis  especially — when 
largely  developed— every  symptom  is  present,  which  is  considered 
to  indicate  ''^cachexia.*' 

The  ordinary  urinary  calculi  arise  from  the  deposition  of  sub- 
stances, which  are  contained  in  the  urine  in  a  state  of  health,  but 
are  rendered  insoluble,  owing  to  various  circumstances.  Some  cal- 
culi— as  the  oxalates— do  not  exist  in  healthy  urine,  and  must,  con- 
sequently, be  formed  by  chemico-vital  influence  in  the  kidney.  It 
becomes,  however,  an  interesting  topic  of  inquiry — whether  the  mis- 
chief in  these  cases  is  seated  altogether  in  the  kidney,  or  whether  it 
may  not  be,  in  part,  owing  to  the  blood  being  modified  in  consequence 
of  general  faulty  nutrition,  so  that  it  contains  matters  that  ao  not 
exist  in  it  in  the  noi*mal  state. 

In  reply  to  this  it  has  been  urged,  that  such  matters  ought  to  be 
detectea  by  the  chemical  analyst;  but  the  objection  is  invalid,  for  the 
reasons  elsewhere  stated, — ^that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  detect  even 
an  inorganic  substance,  of  whose  presence  we  may,  notwithstanding, 
be  certain,  when  mixed  with  compounds  of  organization :  it  may  be 
so  masked  by  the  latter,  that  its  presence  cannot  be  indicated  by  the 
ordinary — or,  indeed,  by  any — ^reagents.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
strong  reason  for  presuming  that  ttie  disease  is  not  altogether  seated 
in  the  kidney,  when  we  reflect  on  the  great  similarity  between  the 
calculous,  and  the  gouty,  diathesis.  It  is  a  common  remark,  founded 
on  just  observation,  that  of  the  children  of  gouty  parents  some  may 
be  liable  to  gout,  and  others  to  calculus, — the  males,  who  are  exposed 
to  indulgence  in  the  ordinary  exciting  causes,  being  more  subject  to 
the  former; — the  females  to  the  latter.  Both  of 'these  cachectic 
diseases  are  accompanied  by  more  or  less  gastric  and  intestinal  de- 
rangement, and  by  modified  nutrition  in  general ;  and  another  striking 
point  of  similarity  is  the  presence  of  urate  of  soda  in  the  concretions 
that  are  met  with  in  the  joints  of  those  who  have  suffered  from  re- 
peated arthritic  attacks.  Lithic  or  uric  acid  was  at  one  time  supposed 
to  exist  in  the  urine  only,  and  it  is  the  constituent  of  one  lorm  of 
urinary  calculi ;  yet,  in  gouty  cases,  it  is  separated  from  the  blood 
by  other  organs  than  the  kidneys ;  and  we  are,  consequently,  com- 
pelled to  infer,  that  in  calculous  cases  the  disease  may  not  merely 
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consist  in  feulty  secretion  by  those  organs,  but  that  the  blood  may 
contain  elements,  which  can  be  combined  in  other  secreting  organs; 
and  they  clearly  are  so,  in  the  case  of  gouty  concretions.  In  the 
treatment  of  calculous  oases,  therefore,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  moment, 
that  our  attention  should  not  be  directed  exclusively  to  the  kidneys, 
but  that  it  should  be  extended  to  the  state  of  the  whole  system ;  and 
experience  exhibits  the  correctness  of  this  doctrine. 

The  results  of  the  chemical  researches  of  Liebig  led  him  to  infer, 
that  when  uric  acid  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  oxygen  under  certain 
conditions,  it  undergoes  a  metamorphosis,  whence,  amongst  other 
matters,  oxalic  acid  results.  "  Calculi,  containing  uric  acid,  or  oxalic 
acid,"  he  says, "  are  never  found  in  phthisical  patients ;" — a  rule,  how- 
ever, which  requires  fresh  observations  before  it  can  be  considered 
absolute ; — and  he  adds : — "  it  is  a  common  occurrence  in  France, 
among  patients  suffering  from  calculous  complaints,  that  when  they 
go  to  the  country,  where  they  take  more  exercise,  the  compounds  of 
uric  acid,  which  were  deposited  in  the  bladder  during  their  residence 
in  town,  are  succeeded  by  oxalates  (mulberry  calculus),  in  consequence 
of  the  increased  supply  of  oxygen.   With  a  still  greater  supply  of  oxy- 

Sen,  they  would  have  yielded,  in  healthy  subjects,  only  the  last  pro- 
uct  of  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid, — carbonic  acid  and  urea." 
The  two  chief  calculous  diatheses  are — ^the  lithie  or  wrw?,  and  the 
phoMphatic.  The  former  is  usually  attended  by  a  state  of  the  urine, 
which  reddens  litmus  paper;  by  yellow,  red,  lateritious,  or  pink  de- 
positions of  lithate  of  ammonia ;  or  by  the  appearance  of  red  gravely 
which  consists  of  crystals  of  lithie  acid,  or,  of  white  sediment  of  lithate 
of  soda.  In  the  latter^  the  urine  is  usually  pale ;  at  times  alkaline ; 
and  there  is  a  deposition  of  white  gravel,  or  crystals  of  phosphate  of 
magnesia  and  ammonia;  or  the  white  sediment  contains  the  mixed 
phosphate  of  magnesia,  ammonia,  and  lime. 

At  times,  these  two  diatheses  do  not  alternate  in  the  same  indivi- 
dual ;  but  there  is  usually  a  great  disposition  for  the  lithie  to  change 
into  the  phosphatic.  The  urine  becomes  pale  under  slight  causes  of 
general,  or  gastric  disorder;  mixed  lithie  and  phosphatic  deposits 
occur,  or  an  iridescent  pellicle  of  triple  phosfjhate  forms  upon  its 
surface.  (Dr.  Marshall  Hall.)  At  length  the  urine  becomes  alkaline, 
and  white  gravel  is  deposited.  The  phosphatic  diathesis  is  now  con- 
firmed. 

These  are  the  chief  diatheses,  but  others  may  be  enumerated.  For 
example  one  exists,  in  which  the  crystals  of  the  triple  phosphate  are 
ajjt  to  be  changed  for  a  pulverulent  deposit  of  that  phosphate,  mixed 
with  phosphate  of  lime.  This  mixture  constitutes  the  fusible  ealculus^ 
and  into  it  all  the  other  forms  of  calculous  diathesis  have  a  tendency 
to  pass.  Again,  there  is  another,  in  which  the  mulberry  calculus  or 
that  which  consists  of  oxalate  of  lime  may  be  formed.  Oxalate  of 
lime  is  not  unfrequently  found  in  the  urine  of  perfectly  healthy  per- 
sons. Its  quantity  may  be  increased  by  the  use  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances containing  oxalates;  as  well  as  by  peculiar  changes  of  uric 
acid;  but  its  presence  is  most  commonly  perhaps  owing  to  abnor- 
moos  or  pathological  changes  in  the  decomposition  or  breaking  down 
of  the  tissues. 
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The  constituents  of  urinary  calculi  for  the  prevention  or  removal 
of  which  antilithics  are  administered  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 
Liihic  or  uric  acidy  Lithate  of  ammonia^  Oxalate  of  limey  Oystic  oxide, 
Xanthic  oxide.  Carbonate  of  lime.  Phosphate  of  limey  and  Phosphate  of 
magnesia  and  ammonia* 

From  different  data,  examined  by  Dr.  Prout,  it  appears  that  lithic 
acid  predominates  in  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of 
urinary  calculi;  and  very  generally  it  forms  the  nucleus  even  of  other 
varieties.  It  would  seem,  consequently,  that  the  deposition  of  lithic 
acid  is  a  primary  step  in  the  formation  of  urinary  calculi,  and  that 
the  phosphatic  and  oxalatic  formations  are  the  result  of  a  gradual 
transition  from  the  lithic  to  the  phosphatic  or  oxalatic  diathesis.  In 
the  progress  of  this  transition,  the  lithic  acid  deposition  is,  in  the 
first  instance,  changed  into  one  of  lithate  of  ammonia,  witii  a  loss 
of  the  tinge  derived  from  the  coloring  matters  of  the  urine.  After 
some  time,  this  last  gives  place  to  a  sediment,  which  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime ;  and  this  is  ultimately 
succeeded  by  a  deposition  of  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
in  combination  with  ammonia.  From  all  his  inquiries  on  the  inte- 
resting subject  of  urinary  depositions.  Dr.  Prout  conceives  himself 
warranted  m  deducing  the  general  law, — "that  in  urinary  calculi,  a 
decided  deposition  of  the  mixed  phosphates  is  never  followed  by  other 
depositions.'' 

Any  unusual  formation  of  acid  in  the  stomach,  or  elsewhere,  may 
be  the  cause  why  lithic  acid  is  deposited  from  the  urine.  If  we  add 
acid  to  healthy  urine,  it  is  thrown  down  in  small  reddish  crystals. 
The  lithate  of  ammonia,  which  exists  in  the  urine,  is  decomposed  ; 
the  acid,  which  we  add,  lays  hold  of  the  base ;  and  lithic  acid  is  de- 
posited. We  can  thus  understand,  that  a  deposition  of  lithic  acid 
crystals  may  be  an  evidence  of  acid  dyspepsia.  In  this  last  affection, 
again,  as  well  as  in  other  states  of  the  system,  there  may  be  an  undue 
formation  of  lithic  acid  or  of  lithate  of  ammonia, — as  in  those  labor- 
ing under  the  lithic  acid  diathesis, — ^and  calculus,  or  gravel  may  be 
deposited  from  such  redundancy. 

Therapeutical  Application  of  Antilithics, 

After  what  has  been  said,  the  remedies  belonging  to  the  class  of 
antilithics  will  be  apparent.  Whenever,  from  the  appearances  pre- 
sented by  urinary  deposits,  and  by  the  concomitant  symptoms  of  li- 
thiasis,  it  is  manifest,  that  lithic  acid  or  lithates  are  separated  from 
the  urine  in  undue  (Quantity,  remedies  of  the  alkaline  class  should  be 
employed  to  neutralize  any  predominant  acid ;  and,  alonff  with  these, 
tonic  and  revulsive  means  for  improving  the  general  health.  Dr. 
Prout  has  shown,  that  when  the  lithic  acid  diathesis  exists,  and  the 
urine  is  constantly  acid,  high  colored,  and  concentrated,  repeated 
doses  of  alkalies  not  only  render  the  urine  alkaline,  but  keep  it  so  as 
long  as  they  are  employed.  With  these  views,  liquor  potassse,  or  car- 
bonates of  potassa  and  soda  are  administered,  with  some  vegetable 
tonic,  and  a  thorough  change  of  all  the  physical  and  moral  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  individual, — if  this  be  practicable, — is  recom- 
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mended.  Change  of  air,  society,  and  scenery,  mnst,  indeed,  be  re- 
garded as  amongst  the  most  important  agents,  not  only  in  the  lithie 
acid — ^but  in  every  kind  of  calculous — diathesis.  The  importance, 
too,  of  keeping  up  a  free  cutaneous  exhalation  is  obvious.  The  per- 
spiration is  acid,  and  if  this  acid  be  not  exhaled,  its  retention  in  the 
system  may  give  rise  to  the  acid  predominance  of  which  mention  has 
been  made.  On  these  grounds,  it  has  been  affirmed  by  Dr.  Wilson 
Philip,  that  dyspepsia  tends  to  increase  the  deposition  of  lithie  acid, 
and  to  lessen  that  of  the  phosphates,  both  by  producing  acidity  of  the 

Erimae  vice,  and  by  rendering  the  skin  inactive ;  and  that  indolence 
as  the  same  tendency,  both  by  inducing  dyspepsia,  and  by  lessening 
the  activity  of  the  slan,  in  proportion  as  it  impairs  the  vigor  of  the 
constitution. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  asserts,  that  lithie  acid,  in  a  healthy  condition 
of  the  habit,  is  freely  thrown  off  by  the  cutaneous  exhalants;  but  he 
probably  has  not  sufficient  ground  for  the  assertion ;  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  suppose  the  exhaled  acid  to  be  the  lithie — ^to  account  for  the 
increased  deposition  of  lithie  acid  from  the  urine,  in  the  cases  we  have 
been  considering.  Any  acid  predominance  may  induce  the  same 
effect. 

It  was  affirmed  by  Mr.  A.  Ure,  that  hippnric  acid  is  found  in  the 
urine  after  benzoic  acid  has  been  taken ;  and  that  the  quantity  of 
lithie  acid  is  thereby  diminished.  Hence,  benzoic  acid  was  recom- 
mended by  him  in  cases  of  the  predominance  of  lithie  acid.  The  ob- 
servations of  chemists  have  not,  however,  confirmed  this.  On  the 
contrary,  they  have  shown,  that  although  benzoic  acid  appears  to  be 
converted  into  hippuric,  there  is  no  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  li- 
thie acid.  Neither,  therefore,  in  the  lithie  acid  diathesis,  nor  in  cases 
of  the  formation  of  ^out  stones  or  tophaceous  deposits, — ^the  chief 
constituent  of  which  is  lithate  or  urate  of  soda, — can  the  administra- 
tion of  benzoic  acid  be  advantageous.  Since  then,  phosphatb  op  am- 
monia has  been  proposed  on  equally  faulty  theoretical  considerations 
for  the  removal  of  the  lithates  of  soda  and  lime,  which  have  been  con- 
sidered to  constitute  the  matter  of  gout.  The  evidence  in  support  of 
the  ^ood  effects  of  this  agent  in  gout  and  rheumatism  are  given  in 
anomer  work  {New  MemedieSj  7th  edit.  p.  93,  Philad.  1866),  and  as 
subsequent  experience  has  neither  established  the  theoretical  nor 
practical  views  adduced  in  its  support  as  a  remedy  in  lithuria,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  more  of  it  here,  tnan  that  the  dose  in  which  the  salt 
is  given  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  three  times  a  day,  dissolved 
in  water. 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Golding  Bird, — founded  on 
the  remarkable  solvent  action  of  phosphatb  op  soda  on  uric  acid,  to 
which  Liebig  has  directed  attention, — to  administer  the  phosphate  in 
solution,  sufficiently  diluted, — ascruple  to  half  adrachm,for  example, 
— ^in  any  vehicle,  as  broth  or  gruel.  In  two  cases,  its  administration 
appeared  to  Dr.  Bird  to  be  followed  hj  manifestly  good  effects. 

The  causes  that  give  rise  to  the  deposition  of  the  phosphates  are  of 
a  different  character.  In  healthy  urine  they  are  considered  by  Berze- 
lius  to  be  held  in  solution  by  free  phosphoric  and  lactic  acids ;  and 
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if  anything  interferes  with  the  presence  of  these  acids  in  due  quantity, 
the  phosphates  are  deposited.  Dr.  Prout  offers  another  explanation, 
which  is  more  simple  and  intelligible.  The  phosphates,  he  says,  exist 
in  the  urine  as  supersalts,  and  in  this  state  are  soluble ;  but,  if  any- 
thing neutralizes  the  redundant  acid,  so  as  to  reduce  the  supersalt  to 
a  neutral  salt,  it  is  then  deposited, — ^the  neutral  phosphate  being  inso- 
luble. If  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  be  added  to  healthy  urine,  the 
^  phosphates  are  thrown  down,  and  the  cause  of  this  deposition  is  dif- 
'  ferently  explained  by  Berzelius  and  by  Prout,  according  to  their  par- 
ticular views ; — the  former  considering,  that  the  ammonia  neutral- 
izes the  free  phosphoric  and  lactic  acids ;  and  the  latter,  that  it  neu- 
tralizes the  excess  of  phosphoric  acid. 

The  general  symptoms  that  accompany  the  deposition  of  the  phos- 
phates are  often  very  distressing.  Both  tne  physique  and  the  moral  are 
greatly  implicated.  Derangement  of  the  digestive  organs  is  a  uni- 
versal concomitant,  succeeded  bv  every  symjptom  of  impaired  nutri- 
tion. In  some  cases  in  which  the  bladder  has  lost  a  portion  of  its 
muscular  power, — as  in  diseases  of  the  prostate,  affections  of  the 
spine,  and  in  the  aged, — ^the  urine  is  retained  so  long  in  the  bladder, 
that  it  undergoes  partial  decomposition ;  ammonia  is  generated,  and 
a  deposition  of  the  ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate  takes  place. 

As  far  as  regards  the  use  of  chemical  remedies,  the  selection  for 
the  phosphatic  diathesis  is  clear.  That  which  is  proper  for  the  lithic 
acid  diathesis  would  be  obviously  injurious  in  this :  accordingly  al- 
kaline remedies  have  to  be  avoided,  whilst  acids,— especially  mineral 
acids,— can  be  administered  with  great  advantage.  They  may  not 
only  pass  into  the  blood,  and  act  chemically  on  that  fluid,  but  in- 
vigorate the  digestive  apparatus,  and  prevent  fresh  deposition.  Dr. 
Prout  states,  that  fluids  containing  malic  acid  seem  to  possess  pecu- 
liar powers  in  arresting  the  deposition  of  the  phosphates,  in  some 
individuals.  Hence  the  beneficial  effects,  in  many  instances,  of  cider 
and  perry. 

In  cases  of  alternating  calculi^  the  treatment  has  necessarily  to  be 
varied  according  to  the  character  of  the  deposition, — acid  or  alkaline 
remedies  being  ffiven  according  as  the  deposits  are,  at  the  time,  phos- 
phatic, or  of  Titnic  acid ;  but  in  the  depositions  of  oxalate  of  lime, 
nothing  but  general  management  can  ofter  any  prospect  of  benefit. 
There  is  no  wiemical  antilithic  available  in  such  cases.  All  that  can 
be  done  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  other  forms  of  the  calculous  di- 
athesis— ^when  inveterate— is  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  a  thorough 
change  of  the  physical  and  moral  influences  surrounding  the  indi- 
vidual, so  as  to  break  in  upon  the  morbid  catenation  as  effectively 
as  possible.  With  this  view,  travelling,  air  and  exercise  are  recom- 
mended,— with  all  their  revulsive  accompaniments ;  well-reeulated 
diet  and  regimen ;  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  bowels,  and 
everything  that  can  induce  tone  in  the  economy  generally.  By  thus 
modifying  the  whole  system  of  nutrition,  the  calculous  diathesis  may 
occasionally  be  got  rid  of;  and  no  farther  signs  of  lithiasis  may  oc- 
cur, even  when  tne  individual  has  been  previously  strongly  disposed 
to,  and  even  laboring  under,  calculous  aepositions.    If  the  views  of 
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Liebig,  however,  be  correct  (p.  813),  it  would  seem,  that  in  the  case 
of  lithic  depositions,  country  air  would  be  injurious  to  residents  of 
towns  by  converting  the  depositions  into  those  of  the  oxalates : — 
but  this  matter  cannot  be  considered  settled.  In  the  case  of  an  in- 
telligent  medical  gentleman  from  the  interior  of  Maryland,  who  con- 
sulted the  author  many  years  ago,  phosphatic  depositions,  which 
were  copious,  were  invariably  corrected  by  the  free  use  of  saccharine 
aliment. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  can  ftilly  understand  the  agency  of 
tonics  and  astringents,  when  employed  as  antilithios.  But  it  has 
been  imagined,  that  certain  bitters,  which  combine  an  astringent 
principle,  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  such  cases ; — ^this  principle  being 
presumed  to  enter  the  circulation,  and  to  act  more  particularly  on 
the  kidneys.  At  one  time,  indeed,  it  was  believed — ^it  need  hardlv 
be  said  erroneously — ^that  such  vegetables  possess  chemical  or  sol- 
vent properties.  Of  these  tonics,  presumed  to  operate  especially  as 
antilithics,  the  leaves  of  diosma  crenata  or  buchu ;  the  root  of  pa- 
reira  brava,  and  the  leaves  of  uva  ursi  have  been  chiefly  recom- 
mended ;  but  the  author  is  not  prepared  to  corroborate  the  once 
prevalent,  but  now  generally  exploded,  idea,  that  they  produce  other 
results  besides  those  of  acting  as  astringent  tonics  on  the  stomach, 
and  of  improving  the  gastric  functions.  (See,  on  the  nature  and 
therapeutics  of  calculous  depositions,  the  author's  Practice  of  Mcdir 
cine,  3d  edit,  i,  704,  Philad.  1848.) 

2.  Lithonthryptics. 

Thus  far  of  antilithics. — ^Not  much  can  be  said  of  lithonthrypticB  or 
solvents  of  calculi.  The  fact  that  certain  mineral  waters,  as  the 
Vichy,  render  the  urine  alkaline,  could  scarcely  fail  to  suggest  their 
use  in  calculous  affections.  It  would  not  seem,  that  the  destruction 
of  calculi  by  that  water  is  effected  merely,  or  perhaps  chiefly,  in  the 
way  of  solution ;  but  that  it  is  accomplished  in  a  very  considerable 
degree,  especially  as  regards  those  of  the  triple  phosphates,  by  a  kind 
of  disintegration  of  their  component  particles.  When  calculi  con- 
sist of  the  oxalate  or  phosphate  of  lime,  mingled  with  lithic  acid, 
lithate  of  ammonia,  or  the  triple  phosphate,  Vichy  water  is  said  to 
attack  and  disintegrate  them  rapidly.  These  waters  contain  a  large 
amount  of  free  can)onic  acid,  and  nearly  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  bi- 
carbonate of  soda  in  every  thousand  drachms  of  the  menstruum. 
Besides  greatly  increasing  the  quantity  of  the  urine,  thej  exert  a 
decided  influence  on  its  chemical  constitution ;  rendering  it  rapidly 
neutral  if  previously  acid,  and  afterwards  alkaline :  from  being  high- 
colored  it  becomes  pale,  and,  having  deposited  copiously,  becomes 
limpid  and  transparent.  The  experiments  of  several  observers  are 
certainly  encouraging ;  and  suggest  the  importance  of  employing 
the  fictitious  waters  of  Vichjr  where  the  natural  water  is  not  attain- 
able.   A  formula  for  these  is  given  hereafter. 

Under  views  analogous  to  those  which  have  suggested  the  use  of 
the  alkaline  mineral  waters,  the  difiisrent  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths 
have  been  freely  administered  as  lithonthiyptics.    It  is  not  probable. 
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however,  that  either  the  mineral  waters  in  question,  or  the  alkalies, 
oan  generally  be  productive  of  benefit,  except  where  the  depositions 
are  of  lithic  acid  or  the  lithates.  Still  the  fact  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  under  the  protracted  administration  of  such  waters,  and 
likewise  of  alkalies,  combined  with  the  free  use  of  diluents,  calculi 
of  other  kinds  have  experienced  disinteffration.  Where,  too,  these 
agents  have  foiled  to  dissolve  or  break  down  the  calculus,  they 
would  seem  to  have  greatly  mitigated  the  concomitant  sufierings. 

Solvents  might  be  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  vesical 
calculi  bv  injection ;  and,  m  this  way,  alkalies  and  acids,  properly 
diluted,  have  been  employed.  Experiment  seems  to  have  shown, 
tliat  the  bladder  cannot  bear  the  presence  of  an  alkaline  solution 
sufficiently  strong  to  dissolve  a  lithic  acid  calculus ;  but  it  would 
appear  from  the  experiments  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  that  loose 
concretions  of  the  phosphates  and  of  carbonate  of  lime  may  be  acted 
upon  by  a  weak  solution  of  nitric  acid,  and  thus  be  gradually  re- 
moved from  the  bladder.  The  strength  of  the  solution  employed  by 
Sir  Beiyamin  was  two  minims  and  a  half  of  the  acid  to  a  fluidounce 
of  distilled  water.  The  injection  was  sent  through  a  canula  of  pure 
gold.  It  occasioned  no  pain  :  the  patients  experienced  relief  from 
all  their  symptoms ;  the  quantity  of  adhesive  mucus  from  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  bladder  was  diminished ;  and  the  constant  desire 
to  empty  the  organ  much  abated.  By  testing  the  fluid  that  had 
been  used  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  ammonia,  phosphates 
were  abundantly  precipitated — ^proving  that  the  calculi  had  been 
acted  upon. 

In  the  year  1812,  Dr.  Joel  B.  Sutherland,  of  Philadelphia,  in  his 
inaugural  dissertation  presented  to  the  Professors  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  proposed  to  employ  galvanism  for  the  decompo- 
sition of  calculi  in  the  bladder,  by  passing  wires,  connected  with  the 
poles  of  a  galvanic  apparatus,  into  that  viscus :  and  at  a  subsequent 
period,  MM.  Provost  and  Dumas  showed  by  experiments  on  animals 
its  feasibility;  but  the  proposition  has  received  little  attention.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  any  electrolytic  power,  which  could  be  introduced 
within  the  bladder  in  this  way,  would  be  apt  to  act  upon  the  organ 
itself,  and,  consequently,  not  be  devoid  of  danger.  Cystitis  is  an 
affection  to  be  apprehended  from  all  such  agents.  Dr.  Bence  Jones, 
however — ^who  has  made  some  successful  experiments  on  the  solu- 
tion of  urinary  calculi  in  dilute  saline  solutions,  at  the  temperature 
•f  the  body,  by  the  aid  of  electricity,  out  of  the  bodv — ^thinks,  that 
whilst,  at  present,  by  the  aid  of  the  lithotrite,  mechanical  force  is 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  calculus,  and  the  stone  is  passed  in  frag- 
ments, at  some  future  time,  by  the  aid  of  an  appropriate  instrument 
or  litholyte,  chemical  force  may  be  set  up  at  the  surface  of  the  cal- 
culus, so  that  it  will  be  passed  m  solution,  or  as  an  impalpable  pre- 
cipitate. 

The  most  important  lithonthryptics  belong  to  the  domain  of  sur- 
gery, and  do  not,  therefore,  foil  under  consideration  in  this  work. 
It  seems  clear,  from  the  experience  of  practitioners  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  that  there  are  cases  winch  admit  of  urinary  calculi 
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beiug  broken  down  in  the  bladder,  by  the  introduction  of  contund- 
in^  instruments  into  that  orcan,  without  the  bladder  necessarily  suf- 
fering; and  the  operation  of  litiiotrity  or  lithothrypsy  or  lithotresis 
must  be  included  amongst  those  improvements,  for  which  the  philan- 
thropist has  to  thank  the  genius  and  daring  of  the  modem  surgeon. 


SPECIAL  ANTILITHICS. 
!•  Acid  AntilithicB. 

The  circumstances  under  which  acids  are  advisable  in  calculous 
depositions  have  been  pointed  out  already  (p.  816).  It  was  then 
shown  that  they  are  eminently  serviceable  in  the  white  or  phosphatic  ; 
whilst  they  cannot  fail  to  augment  the  liihic. 

Of  the  Mineral  Acids,  either  the  sulphuricj  the  muriaticy  or  the 
nitric  may  be  prescribed ;  but  preference  is  usually  given  to  the  first 
two— unaer  tne  notion,  derived,  perhaps,  from  too  limited  experi- 
ence, that  the  last  disagrees  with  some  stomachs.  It  has  been  given , 
however,  in  large  doses  without  any  such  inconvenience.  Muriatic 
acid  would  seem  to  be  the  most  congenial,  inasmuch  as  it  is  one  of 
ih^  acids  always  secreted  in  the  healthy  state  of  the  stomach,  and, 
therefore,  taken  at  times  with  impunity  even  by  those  who  sufter 
from  acidity.  In  neutral  or  alkaline  indigestion,  as  it  is  termed, 
which  is  occasionally  mistaken  for  acid  indigestion,  this  acid  is  a 
great  remedy. 

Muriatic  acid  maybe  given  in  the  dose  of  from  n^x  to  n^^xl  in  any 
demulcent  drink;  and  during  its  administration — indeed,  whenever 
acids  of  any  kind  are  given — the  urine  must  be  carefully  inspected ; 
and  if  any  signs  of  the  lithic  depositions  appear,  the  acid  must  be 
discontinued. 

Both  in  the  case  of  children  and  adults,  the  careful  use  of  mineral 
acids  is  to  be  preferred,  if  for  no  other  reason,  on  account  of  the 
uncertainty  that  exists  in  regard  to  the  modtia  operandi  of  the  Vege- 
table Acids.  It  is  a  common  belief,  that  the  latter  are  decomposed ; 
and,  accordingly,  a  difficulty  may  exist  in  knowing  whether  they 
may  be  beneficial  or  the  contrary.  Observation  ought  to  settle  this 
question  ;  but  it  has  not  vet  done  so.  Hence,  the  ordinary  mineral 
or  carbonated  water  of  tne  shops  may  be  a  questionable  remedy  in 
hthic  depositions,  so  far  as  regards  its  chemical  agency ;  yet  it 
may  be  of  essential  service  through  the  gentle  stimulation  which  it 

SVes  to  the  digestive  function.  Lactic  Acid  has  been  suggested  by 
!.  Magendie,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  it  dissolves  phosphate 
of  lime.  From  one  to  four  fluidrachms  of  it  may  be  dissolved  in  a 
quart  of  water,  sweetened  with  two  fluid  ounces  of  syrup,  and  taken 
as  lemonade. 

2.  Alkaline  AntHithics, 

Alkalies,  as  already  remarked,  are  indicated  in  cases  of  lithic  de- 
position ;  in  which  they  seem  to  prove  beneficial,  not  only  by  their 
action  in  the  stomach  as  antacids;  but  likewise  by  passing  into  the 
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mass  of  blood,  and  being  separated  by  the  kidneys.  That  thev  do 
act  in  the  latter  manner  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  after  they  nave 
been  administered  for  some  time,  the  urine,  from  being  acid,  is  ren- 
dered alkaline.  This  fact  has  been  attested  by  numerous  observers ; 
yet  it  has  been  denied  by  Schmidt ;  and  the  observations  of  Dr. 
E.  A.  Parkes,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  University  Col- 
lege, on  the  action  of  liquor  potasste  on  the  urine  in  health,  do  not 
confirm  it.  He  found  usually  in  from  thirty  to  ninetj^  minutes  after 
its  entrance  into  the  circulation,  that  an  increased  now  of  slightly 
acid  urine  occurred,  which  contained  the  whole  of  the  potassa.  Yet, 
says  Dr.  Pereira,  "  that  the  urine  becomes  alkaline  from  the  employ- 
ment of  the  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  is  a  fact  to  which  I  and 
most  practical  physicians  can  bear  testimony." 

In  a  state  of  health,  the  constant  use  of  alkalies  may  occasion  the 
deposition  of  white  or  phosphatic  sediments.  Mr.  Brande  has  af- 
firmed, that  he  has  known  "  soda  water  exhibited  in  a  case  of  stone 
in  the  bladder,  produce  abundance  of  white  sand ;  which  the  igno- 
rance of  the  patient  and  his  medical  attendant  led  them  to  refer  to 
the  solvent  power  of  the  medicine  upon  the  stone,  which  they  thought 
was  gradually  giving  way  and  being  voided ;  whereas  great  mischief 
was  uoing,  by  giving  the  urine  more  than  its  usual  tendency  to  de- 
posit the  phosphates,  and,  consequently,  to  augment  the  size  of  the 
calculus."  It  would  be  singular,  however,  were  the  eflect,  in  this 
case,  to  be  referable  to  the  action  of  the  soda  water,  which,  as  gene- 
rallvsold  in  the  shops,  contains  no  alkali  whatever,  and  is  in  reality 
acid  by  its  impregnation  with  carbonic  acid. 

Liquor  Potass-«,  Solution  ofpotassay  was  at  one  time  more  employed 
as  an  antilithic  and  lithonthryptic  than  any  of  the  alkalies.  An  ob- 
jection urged  to  the  pure  alkalies  is,  that  they  are  apt  to  induce  irri- 
tation in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach ;  and  such  may  be 
the  case  if  they  are  given  in  very  larffe  doses.  It  must  be  recol- 
lected, however,  that  more  or  less  acid  is  generally  present  in  that 
organ,  by  means  of  which  a  portion,  and,  in  particular  cases,  the 
whole  of  the  alkali  administered  may  be  neutralized.  Cases,  too, 
are  recorded,  in  which  the  potassa  has  been  administered  for  a  long 
period,  and  in  considerable  quantity,  without  the  supervention  of 
any  disagreeable  results.  A  patient  of  Dr.  Marcet  took  it  regularly 
for  ten  years,  and  during  that  time  passed  many  calculi,  all  of  whicn 
had  their  angles  rounded,  and  their  edges  blunted, "  in  a  manner  which 
could  hardly  be  explained,  except  from  the  long-continued  eflfect  of 
the  alkaline  medicme."  Still,  the  bicarbonates  of  the  alkalies  are 
devoid  of  the  causticity  of  the  pure  alkalies,  whilst  they  have  the 
same  antilithic  properties.  They  ought,  consequently,  to  be  preferred. 

The  dose  of  Liquor  Potassse  is  nRx  to  n^xxx,  given  two  or  three 
times  a  day  in  water.  Veal  broth  and  table  beer  have  been  recom- 
mended as  vehicles,  but  although  the  latter  disguises  the  urinous  and 
unpleasant  odor  of  the  alkali,  the  acid  of  the  beer  may  neutralize  a 
portion  of  it ;  and  the  beer  itself  is  but  little  calculated  for  the  phos- 
phatic diathesis.    An  empirical  remedy  for  stone,  known  under  the 
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name  of  ^Dr.  ChitticV»  nostrum^'  is  said  to  be  a  solution  of  alkali  in 
veal  broth. 

Carbonates  of  Potassa  and  Soda  are  milder  preparations  of  the 
alkalies,  and  yet  at  least  equally  effective  antilithics  with  the  pure 
alkali.  Bicarbonate  of  soda  is  the  least  disagreeable,  and  is  proba- 
bly as  efficacious  as  any ;  yet  the  use  of  potassa  has  appeared  to  prove 
beneficial  in  calculous  affections,  where  soda  failed  to  afford  any  re- 
lief; and  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  a  fact  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Prout,  that  the  urate  of  potassa  is  a  soluble  salt,  and  the  urate  of  soda 
less  so.  As  it  is  possible,  however,  that  the  main  efficacy  of  antili- 
thics may  be  exerted  upon  the  first  passages,  and  on  the  blood,  rather 
than  on  the  kidneys,  the  circumstance  mentioned  by  Dr.  Prout  may 
not  be  a  valid  objection  to  the  use  of  soda.  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  ac- 
counted for  the  greater  advantage  of  soda  in  calculous  complaints 
by  the  assumption,  that  soda  becomes  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the 
economy  before  it  arrives  at  the  kidneys ;  whereas  potassa  passes  to 
those  organs  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  system.  The  dose  of  the  car- 
bonates of  potassa  and  soda,  as  antilithics,  is  from  gr.  x  to  5ss ;  that 
of  the  bicarbonates  of  the  same  alkalies,  from  gr.  xx  to  5j.  They 
may  be  given  in  water,  or  in  the  common  soda  water  of  the  shops. 

Ammonia  and  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  are  at  times  administered 
with  the  same  view.  Their  effects  would  seem  to  be  wholly  exerted 
upon  the  primse  vise ;  and  the  same  is  probably  the  case  with  Mao- 
NEsiA,  Carbonate  of  Magnesia,  and  Lime-water.  The  first  and 
second  of  these  are  used  largely  as  antilithics.  Magnesia  was  first 
strongly  recommended  by  JVlr.  ferande,  who  properly  remarks,  that 
under  its  use  in  the  lithic  diathesis  the  red  deposit  m  the  urine  be- 
comes much  diminished,  or  disappears  altogether;  and  the  irritation 
of  the  kidneys  is  proportionately  relieved.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  magnesia  sometimes  accumulates  in  the  bowels  when 
it  is  given  for  a  long  period.  Either  magnesia  or  its  carbonate  inay 
be  prescribed  in  the  dose  of  from  gr.  x  to  gr.  xxx  in  water  or  milk. 
Thejluid  magnma^  elsewhere  prescribed  (p.  175),  is  a  good  prepara- 
tion in  these  cases.    It  is  a  solution  of  magnesia  in  carbonated  water. 

It  is  by  virtue  of  the  alkali  they  contain,  that  the  Vichy  waters, — 
already  referred  to — are  so  celebrated  in  France  in  calculous  cases. 
These  are  in  such  high  repute,  that  they  are  directed  to  be  prepared 
artificially,  and  are  sent  to  every  part  of  Europe ;  but  it  need  scarcely 
be  said,  that  no  artificial  or  real  water  drunk  away  from  the  spring, 
and  therefore  without  the  accompanying  advantages  of  travelling  air 
and  exercise,  can  be  regarded  as  substitutes  for  the  water  taken  at 
the  source.  The  following  form  for  the  artificial  Vichy  water  is  given 
in  the  Codex  Medicamentarius  of  Paris :  Take  of  simple  acidulous  water j 
impregnated  with  twice  its  bulk  of  Carbonic  acid,  Sxxss ;  Carbonate 
of  soda  gr.  xxxij  ;  Sulphate  of  soda  gr.  xvj ;  Chloride  of  sodium  gr.  iv ; 
Carbonate  of  Magnesia  gr.  ss ;  Chloride  of  iron  gr.  J. — M. 

In  this  country,  the  Saratoga  waters  constitute  an  excellent  remedy, 
and  not  the  less  so  from  the  slight  impregnation  of  iron,  which  they 
contain. 

TOL.  I.  21 
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Barosma  crenata. 

1.  Calyx.    2.  Stylet  and  stigma.    3.  Fraiu   4.  Seeds.    6.  DoU  on 
leaf. 


8.  Tonic  Antiliihic$. 
1.  BUCHU. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States,  along  with  those  of  Lon- 
don and  Dublin,  refers 
Buchu  leaves  to  vari- 
ous species  of  Barosma. 
"  This  drug" — says  Dr. 
Christison— "furnishes 
a  good  illustration  of 
the  inconvenience  of 
attempting  a  correct 
botanic  nomenclature 
of  the  articles  of  the 
Materia  Medica.  It 
has  been  known  in  Bri- 
tain for  about  twenty 
years  under  its  origi- 
nal Hottentot  name  of 
Buckhu  or  Buchu ;  but 
the  London  College 
had  scarcely  admitted 
it  into  the  PharmacopcBia  under  the  botanical  name  of  Diosma, 
before  botanists  discovered  that  the  plant  or  plants  from  which  it  is 
obtained  must  be  removed  into  a  new  genus,  now  termed  Barosma.'* 
Barosma  crenata^  Sbx.  Syst.  Pentandria  Mono^ynia ;  Nat.  Ord. 
Rutacese,  is  a  native  of  Southern  Africa  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Several  species  of  Barosma  are  used  by  the  Hottentots  on 
account  of  their  odorous  and  medicinal  virtues.  A  powder,  with 
which  they  anoint  their  bodies,  is  composed  of  various  odorous  mat- 
ters, and  chiefly  of  Barosmas.  Thev  are  small  shrubs,  which  have 
a  heavy  and  peculiar  smell ;  hence  the  name  Barosma — ^from  fioLpu^^ 
*  heavy,'  *  powerful,'  and  ocm^?,  *  odor;'  by  some,  the  odor  has  been 
considered  *  divine,* — Whence  the  name  Diosma^  from  ^«oc,  *  divine,' 
and  o^Atiy,  *  odor.' 

Buchu  leaves — as  met  with  in  the  shops — are  those  of  several  spe- 
cies of  barosma,  intermixed  with  stalks  and  fruit.  They  are  smooth, 
somewhat  shiniuff,  sharpljr  or  bluntly  serrated  or  crenated,  and  are 
studded  with  little  oil- vesicles,  containing  the  essential  oil,  which 
gives  them  a  portion  of  their  odor.  The  taste  of  the  leaves  is  aroma- 
tic, somewhat  pungent,  bearing  a  resemblance,  according  to  Buch- 
ner,  to  peppermint  Some  compare  it  to  rue ;  others  to  rosemary; 
others  to  cumin ;  and  others,  a^ain,  to  the  urine  of  the  cat.  (Pereira.) 
The  main  constituents,  afforded  by  analysis,  are  a  volatile  oil  of  a 
yellowish-brown  color,  and  lighter  than  water,  which  has  the  odor 
of  the  leaves, — and  a  bitter  extractive  matter,  Diosmm.  The  leaves 
afford  their  virtues  to  both  water  and  alcohol. 

Their  medical  properties,  like  those  of  the  other  articles  under 
this  head,  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Bv  virtue  of  the  vola- 
tile oil,  they  are  excitant,  and  perhaps  slightly  diuretic;  and,  by 
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their  bitter  extractive,  tonic.  They  are,  consequently,  adapted  for 
giving  tone  to  the  digestive  organs,  and  through  them  to  the  general 
system;  but  the  evidence  is  utterly  inadequate  to  show,  that  they, 
have,  otherwise,  any  eflfect  in  calculous  diseases;  or  that  they  possess 
any  special  action  on  the  urinary  organs.  Dr.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  correctly  remarked,  that  "  they  are  chiefly  givf  n  in  complaints 
of  the  urinary  organs,  such  as  gravel,  chronic  catarrh  of  the  bladder, 
morbid  irritation  of  the  bladder  and  urethra,  disease  of  the  prostate, 
and  retention  or  incontinence  of  urine  from  a  loss  of  tone  in  the  parts 
concerned  in  its  evacuation ;" — and  he  might  have  added,  that  we  are 
not  in  possession  of  any  remedy  which  could  act  beneficially  in  dis- 
eases of  such  opposite  characters.  The  suggestion,  that  in  lithiasis, 
attended  with  increased  secretion  of  uric  acia,  buchu  should  be  given 
in  combination  with  alkalies,  is  good,  inasmuch  as  in  this  manner  we 
neutralize  any  predominance  of  acid ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  we 
give  tone  to  the  system ;  and  thus  remove  the  tendency  to  its  fresh 
generation. 

The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  gr.  xx  to  588. 

DIFU'SUM  BUCHH,  INFD'SION  OF  BWW.— {Buchu  Sj  ;  Aq.  bullient.  Oj.) 
Dose,  fSj  to  f^ij. 

The  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  has  a  Tinctukb  op  Buchu  {Buchu  5v; 
Alcohol  dilut.  Oij ; — made  either  by  maceration  or  percolation),  the 
dose  of  which  is  from  f3j  to  fjss. 

2.  PABEI'RA.— PABEI'EA  BBAVA. 

Pareira  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  is  the  root  of  Oissampelos  PareirOj 
Pareira  Brava^  Velvet  Leaf ;  Sbx.  Syst.  Dioecia  Monadelphia;  Nat. 
Ord.  Menispermace8e^,  a  climbing  plant,  which  is  a  native  of  South 
America  and  the  West  India  Islands.  The  root — as  met  with  in  the 
shops — ^is  in  roundish  pieces,  from  half  an  inch  to  four  inches  in 
diameter;  from  four  inches  to  some  feet  in  length,  and  often  split 
longitudinally.  The  epidermis  is  thin,  of  a  brown  color,  furrowed 
longitudinally,  and  wrinkled  transversely.  The  interior  of  the  root  is 
of  a  yellowish  color,  very  porous,  and  marked  hy  irregular  concentric 
circles.  It  is  devoid  of  smell ;  and  has  a  sweetish,  and  afterwards  a 
nauseous  bitter  taste.  The  active  principle  of  the  root  is  considered 
to  reside  in  a  yellow  bitter  matter,  which  is  soluble  in  both  alcohol 
and  water.  A  new  vegetable  alkaloid  principle  has  been  separated 
by  "Wiggers,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  Cissampelina  ;  whose  pro- 
perties have  not  been  described. 

Pareira  yields  its  medical  virtues  to  water;  hence,  an  extract  and 
an  infusion  are  officinal  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Pharmaco- 
poeias. The  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  has  no  officinal  pre- 
paration of  it.  The  same  properties  have  been  assigned  to  it  as  to 
diosma;  with  the  addition  that  it  was  atone  time  highly  extolled  as 
a  lithonthryptic ;  and  it  was  even  affirmed  that  calculi — of  the  size 
of  an  olive — ^had  disappeared  under  its  administration.  The  author 
has  carefully  watched  its  effects ;  but  neither  in  its  general  action  on 
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the  system,  in  its  effects  on  calculous  depositions,  nor  in  chronic 
diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  has  he  seen  any  other  properties  than 
those  exhibited  by  the  ordinary  bitter  tonics ;  and,  where  different 
results  have  supervened  in  the  practice  of  others,  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  owing  to  the  system  of  medication  combined  with  it.  He 
has  not  had  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for  believing  it — as  cited  by  Dr. 
Christison — "  to  possess  specific  virtues  over  various  disorders  of  the 
urinary  organs,  more  especially  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bladder." 
"  A  careful  inquiry  into  its  physiological  action,"  says  the  writer  just 
cited, "  is  much  wanted :  for  some  have  failed  to  observe  the  diuretic 

and  aperient  properties 
Fig.  72.  ascribed  to  it  by  others ; 

and  they  are  disposed 
to  think,  as  would  be 
anticipated  alike  from 
its  sensible  qualities, 
and  its  place  in  the  na- 
tural arrangement  of 
vegetables,  that  it  is  no- 
thing else  than  an  excel- 
lent tonic  bitter  aldn  to 
calumba.  The  authority 
of  Sir  B.  Brodie,  who 
has  recommended  it  in 
chronic  urinary  dis- 
eases, and  especially  in 
chronic  inflammation 
of  the  urinary  bladder, 
has  of  late  brought  it 
into  general  employ- 
ment. The  information 
communicated  to  me  on 
this  point,  by  various 
surgeons  here  who  have 

made  trial  of  it,  is  not  in 

}^^^^  T^l       ffjlRAl         ^^  favor." 

r'^t^^         ji^%        ISifflP©#  ®^^  Benjamin  recom- 

^  ^'^  mends  a  decoction  pre- 

pared by  simmering 
four  ounces  of  the  root 
in  three  pints  of  water, 
until  thefluid  is  reduced 
to  two  pints.  From  six 
to  twelve  fluidounces  of 
this  decoction  may  be  taken  in  the  twenty-four  hours  ;  but  it  is  im- 
portant to  add,  in  judging  correctly  of  its  virtues,  that  Sir  Benjamin 
IS  in  the  habit  of  adding  to  it  tincture  of  hyoscyamus  ;  and  where 
there  is  an^  deposition  of  triple  phosphates,  indicated  by  milky  urine, 
vnth  an  iridescent  pellicle  on  the  surface,  he  adds  muriatic  or  nitric 
acid, — ^agents  which  are  themselves  valuable  antilithics. 


Cissampelos  Pareira. 
1.  Separate  flowers.    2.  Embryo.    8.  Calyx. 

Fig.  73. 


Cissampelos  Pareira. 

1.  Raceme  of  flowert.    2.  Separate  raceme.    8.  Section  of 
ovary. 
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Fig.  74. 


Infusum  PARBiRiE  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeiaa, 
18  made  by  macerating  six  drachms  of  Pareira  in  a  pint  of  boiling 
water.  The  dose  of  this  is  from  fSj  to  fjiij.  Extr actum  PAREiRiB 
of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as 
extract  of  gentian.  Its  dose  is  gr.  x  to  3ss ;  and  it  is  often  given 
along  with  the  Lifusion. 

8.  UVA  URSI. 

Uva  Ursi,  in  the  London  and  United  States  Pharmacopoeias,  is  the 
officinal  name  of  the  leaves  of  Arbutus  Uva  Ursi,  Arctostaphylos  Uva 
Ursty  Bearberrt/y  Bear's  Whortleberry ;  Sex.  Syst.  Decandria  Mono- 
gynia ;  Nat.  Ord.  Ericacese ;  a  low  evergreen  shrub,  which  is  a  native 
of  the  northern  latitudes  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  On  the 
American  continent,  it  extends  from  Hudson's  Bay  as  far  southward 
as  New  Jersey,  whence  it  is  obtained  for  the  market  of  Philadelphia. 
(Wood  and  Bache.)  The  leaves  are 
gathered  in  autumn,  and  the  green 
ones  are  selected. — They  are  apt  to  be 
mixed  with  Vaceinium  Vitis  Idcea, 
Red  Whortleberry y  a  plant  of  the  same 
natural  family,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  minutely  toothed,  and  the  under 
surface  dotted ;  whereas,  the  edges  of 
the  genuine  leaves  are  entire,  and  the 
under  surface  reticulated.  Moreover, 
the  spurious  leaves  are  deficient  in 
astringency,  a  remark  which  applies 
to  the  box-leaf,  which  is  sometimes 
mixed  with  it, — the  true  uva  ursi  leaf 
having  a  bitterish  and  strongly  as- 
tringent taste;  but  no  odor  except 
when  in  powder.  It  then  resembles 
that  of  hay.  Its  virtues,  which  are 
mainly  dependent  upon  tannic  acid, 
are  yielded  to  water  and  to  alcohol. 
Tannic  acid — as  elsewhere  observed 
— ^is  the  great  astringent  principle  of 
vegetables. 

U  va  Ursi  is  possessed  of  the  powers  of  the  ordinary  astringents ; 
but,  so  far  as  the  author  has  observed,  of  nothing  more ;  yet  it  has 
all  the  virtues  ascribed  to  it  that  have  been  assigned  to  Diosma  and 
Pareira.  It  has,  indeed,  been  regarded  "  as  a  specific  in  diseat^ft^f 
the  kidneys  and  bladder  at  large."  "In  recent  times,"  says  Dr. 
Christison,  "  it  has  been  succeeded,  as  a  panacea,  in  urinary  diseases, 
by  the  Pareira  brava  root, — ^probably" — ^he  gravely  adds,  "without 
sufficient  reason."  Nothing  can  be  more  feeble  than  the  testimony 
which  has  been  brought  forward  in  favor  of  its  specific  affinity  for 
the  urinary  organs,  and,  accordingly,  the  confidence  of  surgeons  in 
regard  to  it  is  becoming  less  and  less ;  at  all  events,  their  sentiments 
are  highly  discordant.  As  an  antilithip  it  appears  to  act  solely  by 
its  tonico-astringent  properties. 


Arbutus  Uva  ursL 
1.  Anthers.  2.  Single  anther,  showing  spurs. 
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The  dose  of  powdered  uva  ursi  is  from  3j  to  3j,  given  three  or  four 
times  a  day ;  but  the  form  usually  preferred  is 

DECOC'TDM  UTE  UBSI,  DECOC'TION  OF  UTA  UKSL— (  Uvob  ursi  3j ;  Aquce  f 5xx, 
Boil  to  a  pint.)  The  dose  is  from  f3j  to  f5ij  three  or  four  times  a 
day.  

V.  DIAPHORET'ICS. 
SmoH.  IHapnoica. 

Definition  or  diaphoretics — Largely  invoked  in  Therapeutics — ^Disease  not  ofVen  induced  by 
suppressed  perspiration — Modus  operandi  of  diaphoretics — Are  indirect  agents — How  their 
operation  may  be  aided — Their  therapeutical  application — Special  diaphoretics. 

Diaphoretics  are  defined  to  be — "  agents  that  augment  the  func- 
tion of  transpiration." 

As  it  was  atone  time  imagined,  that  almost  every  disease,  to  which 
mankind  are  liable,  is  produced  by  obstructed  perspiration,  the  class 
of  diaphoretics  was  extensively  employed  in  medical  practice,  and 
numerous  agents  were  admitted  into  the  catalogues  of  the  materia 
medica,  which  were  supposed  to  be  capable  of  augmenting  the  cu- 
taneous exhalation.  Even  yet,  this  cause  of  disease  is  repeatedly 
referred  to,  not  only  by  the  unprofessional,  but  by  many  of  the  pro- 
fession.  "Health,"  says  a  modern  writer — ^Dr.  Eberle — "is  very 
intimately  connected  with  the  regular  performance  of  the  perspira- 
tory function.  Whenever  the  transpiration  by  the  skin  is  suddfenly 
checked,  more  or  less  derangement  of  the  sj^stem  is  invariably  the 
consequence.  That  portion  of  the  circulating  fluid  which  nature 
designs  to  be  cast  off  by  the  cutaneous  emunctories,  as  no  longer  fit 
for  the  purposes  of  the  animal  economy,  is  retained  and  becomes  a 
source  of  morbific  irritation  to  the  heart  and  other  organs."  "  Dis- 
ease," says  another  writer — Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson — "  is  frequently  the 
consequence  of  a  sudden  check  to  the  perspiratory  function ;  means, 
therefore,  have  been  sought  for  to  restore  it ;  and  the  substances, 
classed  as  diaphoretics,  are  supposed  to  have  that  power." 

It  may  admit  of  well-founded  doubt,  whether  disease  be  ever  in- 
duced by  suppression  of  the  cutaneous  exhalation.  The  two  great 
fluids  of  depuration  are  the  transpiration— cutaneous  and  pulmonary 
— ^and  the  urine.  In  summer  the  former  predominates ;  in  winter 
the  latter.  Hence,  there  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  compensation  effected 
between  the  two  depurations,  so  that  if  one  be  diminished  by  a  change 
of  atmospheric  temperature,  the  other  is  au^ented.  For  this  reaaon, 
we  should  not  anticipate  extensive  morbid  results  from  a  general 
check  given  to  perspiration,  were  we  even  ignorant  of  the  impunity 
with  which  we  may  pass  from  a  heated  apartment  into  the  external 
air,  as  well  as  that  which  follows  the  use  of  the  cold  bath,  after  the 
individual  has  been  exposed  to  a  very  elevated  temperature, — ^as  in 
the  Bussian  vapor-bath.  Observation  has  sufficiently  shown,  that 
danger  is  less  to  be  apprehended  fix)m  such  general  checks  than  from 
the  partial  and  irregular  application  of  cold  and  moisture.  The 
danger  of  having  the  feet  cold  and  wet,  or  of  sitting  with  a  part  of 
the  body  exposed  to  a  draught  of  cold  air,  is  proven)ial ;  yet,  if  we 
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attempt  to  explain  this  by  the  check  given  to  perspiration,  we  fail ; 
for  the  loss  of  the  ordinary  depuration,  in  so  small  a  portion  of  the 
body,  is  obviously  insujficient  to  account  for  the  phenomena ;  yet, 
disease  is  far  more  apt  to  be  induced  in  such  case,  than  when  the 
whole  body  is  exposed  to  a  sudden  alternation  of  temperature  from 
hot  to  cold ;  and  when  the  check  to  the  cutaneous  depuration  ouffht 
necessarily  to  be  to  a  much  greater  extent.  The  author  has  else- 
where remarked  {Human  Healthy  p.  46,  Philad.  1844),  that  there  is 
perhaps  in  every  one,  at  any  particular  time^  some  or^an  or  tissue 
of  the  body  more  disposed  to  take  on  morbid  action  than  another ; 
and  that,  between  every  part  of  the  system  of  nutrition  and  secretion 
such  an  extensive  sympathy  reigns,  that  if  one  part  be  irregularly 
and  morbidly  impressed,  such  impression  vibrates  to  every  part  of 
the  system,  so  that  the  tissue  or  organ  most  disposed  to  take  on 
morbid  action  at  the  time  assumes  it.  Hence,  if  a  dozen  individuals 
be  exposed  to  the  irregular  application  of  cold  and  moisture  to  the 
feet,  they  may  not  all  nave  the  same  disease  induced,  because  in  all 
there  was  not,  at  the  time,  the  same  disposition  in  a  particular  organ 
or  tissue  to  the  assumption  of  disease. 

This  irregular  nutritive  action  of  a  part  is  the  first  link  in  the 
chain  of  phenomena, — ^not  the  obstruction  of  perspiration.  On  this 
head,  a  modern  writer,  Dr.  W.  F.  Edwards,  of  Paris,  has  expressed 
himself  in  a  sound  and  rational  manner.  The  insensible  perspiration 
he  regards  as  a  purely  physical  phenomenon  of  "  evaporation,"  whilst 
the  sensible  "  is  a  loss  ordinarily  produced  by  a  vital  action  in  the 
form  of  a  liquid  which  transudes."  In  prosecuting  the  consideration 
of  this  subject,  he  remarks — "  All  that  we  have  hitherto  shown  on 
the  subject  of  perspiration  will  considerably  facilitate  our  examina- 
tion of  a  question  which  naturally  presents  itself.  Is  perspiration 
susceptible  of  being  suppressed  ?  It  is  easier  to  resolve  tiiis  question 
with  regard  to  man  and  other  warm-blooded  animals  than  with  re- 
spect to  the  cold-blooded  vertebrata.  Let  us  see  what  is  the  result 
of  a  very  low  temperature  upon  warm-blooded  animals.  We  know 
by  the  effect  of  cold  upon  the  sweat,  that  it  diminishes  transudation. 
Is  ow  let  us  suppose,  that  it  may,  bvits  intensity,  suppress  it  altogether, 
there  will  remain  perspiration  by  evaporation,  which  will  always 
take  place,  however  humid  the  air  may  be.  The  high  temperature 
of  man,  and  other  warm-blooded  animals,  warms  the  air  in  contact 
with  the  body,  and  changes  its  hygrometric  state  by  removing  it 
from  its  extreme  humidity;  and  consequently  occasions  evaporation. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  temperature  of  the  air  be  raised  to  an 
equality  with  that  of  tbe  body,  at  the  time  that  it  is  saturated  with 
humidity  in  order  to  suppress  evaporation,  then  perspiration  by 
transudation  is  excited,  and  takes  place  to  such  an  extent  in  man 
and  other  warm-blooded  animals,  that  the  sweat  will  stream  from 
all  parts  of  the  body.  We  can,  then,  in  no  case,  suppress  the  per- 
spiration ;  it  will  be  performed  either  by  evaporation  or  by  transu- 
dation. We  ought,  therefore,  to  be  careful  how  we  take  literally 
what  we  find  in  medical  books  respecting  suppressed  i)elr8piration. 
There  can  be  no  such  thing.  That  tnere  can  be  suppression  of  sweat 
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is  evident  to  every  one  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that,  even  in  these 
cases,  there  is  no  transudation. 

"  Since  it  is  difficult  to  assure  ourselves  directly,  whether  transu- 
dation is  ever  entirely  suppressed  in  man,  and  other  warm-blooded 
animals,  let  us  see  what  the  cold-blooded  vertebrata  will  ofter  on 
this  point.  The  batrachians  are  the  best  adapted  to  this  kind  of  re- 
search, on  account  of  the  nakedness  of  their  skin,  of  the  fineness  of 
its  texture,  of  the  copious  loss  which  may  be  incurred  through  its 
medium,  and  consequently,  of  the  relation  which  their  perspiration 
bears  to  that  of  man.  On  exposing  frogs  to  the  temperature  of  0° 
Cent  (32°  Fahr.)  in  humid  air,  in  order  to  suppress  perspiration  by 
evaporation,  they  have  lost  by  transudation,  in  difierent  experiments, 
the  thirtieth  part  of  their  weight.  Transudation  is  more  abundant 
in  these  animals  than  in  man,  though  the  latter  be  placed  in  circum- 
stances much  more  favorable.  When  we  consider  how  sensible  these 
creatures  are  to  cold,  how  much  the  activity  of  all  their  functions  is 
diminished  at  a  low  temperature,  and  how  much  they  mav  even 
then  lose  by  transudation,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  cold  sup- 
presses this  mode  of  perspiration  in  man,  and  the  less  so  from  his 
having  a  temperature  of  his  own,  which  varies  very  little  with  the 
changes  of  the  atmosphere,  a  condition  which  has  a  powerful  ten- 
dency to  maintain  transudation.  It  may  be  very  much  diminished 
by  the  action  of  cold,  but  it  appears  that  it  cannot  be  altogether  sup- 
pressed. It  is  a  remarkable  but  well-known  fact,  that  when  life  is 
sinking,  and  to  appearance  nearly  extinct,  the  body  is  covered  with 
sweat — so  strong  is  the  tiendency  to  continue  this  function." 

In  any  mode,  consequently,  of  viewing  the  subject,  it  does  not 
appear  that  we  can  ascribe  any  extensive  series  of  morbid  pheno- 
mena to  simple  suppression  of  perspiration.  Such  being  the  fact, 
the  indication  of  restoring  suppressed  perspiration — ^if  it  be  admitted 
at  all — must  exist  much  less  frequently  than  has  been  imagined. 
Yet  there  are  few  classes  of  remedies  that  are  more  used,  especially 
by  the  older  practitioners,  than  diaphoretics ;  and  probably  none 
which  are  more  uncertain  in  their  operation,  and  on  which  less  reli- 
ance ouffht  to  be  placed.  Most  of  them,  too,  are  agents,  which  sti- 
mulate tne  heart  and  arteries,  and  hence  the  indiscriminate  employ- 
ment of  heating  diaphoretics  has  been  productive  of  much  mischief 
in  febrile  and  inflammatory  disorders.  In  a  state  of  health,  anything 
which  gives  occasion  to  the  greater  propulsion  of  blood  into  the  cuta- 
neous capillaries,  will  produce  diaphoresis.  In  this  way,  exercise  and 
external  heat  exert  a  diaphoretic  agency ;  but  when  the  capillary  ac- 
tion is  in  a  state  of  exaltation  from  disease,  the  same  agencies  are 
not  followed  by  a  like  result.  This  state  of  exaltation  has  to  be  re- 
duced before  diaphoresis  can  be  efiected.  The  same  thing  is  also 
exhibited  in  another  way.  During  the  heats  of  summer,  the  cuta- 
neous capillaries  are  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  erethism,  and 
although  the  sensible  perspiration  maj^be  exhaled  to  a  great  extent, 
it  wouW  probably  be  more  largely  elicited  were  the  erethism  less ; 
accordingly,  wljen  we  take  iced  water  or  any  iced  drink  under  such 
circumstances,  the  refrigerant  influence  is  exerted  on  the  capillaries 
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of  the  stomach,  and,  owing  to  the  extensive  sympathy  that  exists 
between  every  part  of  the  capillary  surface,  the  cooling  influence  is 
at  once  communicated  to  the  whole  capillary  system ;  the  erethism 
is  thus  reduced,  and  copious  perspiration  ensues.  Every  one  must 
have  observed  how  rapidly  the  sensible  perspiration  is  thrown  out 
in  hot  weather  after  the  use  of  iced  drinks.  The  effect  is,  in  this 
case,  diaphoresis ;  but  the  remedy  operates  as  a  refrigerant — a  class 
of  agents  far  more  efficacious  than  diaphoretics.  It  may  be  doubted, 
indeed,  whether  we  have  any  internal  remedies,  which  are  capable 
of  acting  as  direct  diaphoretics ; — that  is,  by  virtue  of  specific  pro- 
perties, which  they  possess  over  the  sudoriparous  glandular  appa- 
ratus of  the  skin.  Dr.  Paris  thinks,  that  mercurials  and  sulphur  act 
in  this  way,  but  the  only  evidence  we  have  of  this  is,  that  they  pass 
off  by  the  skin ;  and  as  they  emerge  from  the  system  in  this  manner, 
it  would  be  fair,  perhaps,  to  presume,  that  they  may  act  on  the  cuta- 
neous capillaries ;  but  we  have  no  evidence  in  favor  of  their  pro- 
ducing au^ented  diaphoresis. 

The  author  to  whom  allusion  has  just  been  made,  has  given  the 
following  table  of  what  he  considers  the  modv^  operandi  of  diapho- 
retics. 

"  DiAPHORBTICS 

Occasion  their  effects —  , 

L  By  stimulating  the  cutaneous  capillaries. 

A.  By  external  application. 

The  itimulus  of  heat^  frictions^  ^e. 

B.  By  medicines  which  enter  the  circulation  and  stimulate 

the  cutaneous  vessels  by  contact. 
Mercuriah — sulphur. 

c.  By  medicines  which  act  on  the  surface  sympathetically^ 
through  the  medium  of  the  stomach. 
Cold  drinks,  ^c. 

n.  By  increasing  the  general  action  of  the  vascular  system. 

Violent  exercise — Ammonior—CI-uaiaeum — Alcohol — 
Warm  bath. 

m.  By  relaxing  the  morbidly  constricted  mouths  of  the  perspi- 
ratory vessels. 

Antimonials  —  Cold  affusion  —  Venesection — Saline 
diaphoretics.** 

It  has  been  seen,  that  the  modus  operandi  of  cold  drinks  cannot  be 
referred  to  any  "stimulation"  of  the  cutaneous  capillaries;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  warm  bath,  which  certainly  does  not  ope- 
rate by  increasing  the  general  action  of  the  vascular  system.  Such 
may  be,  and  is,  the  effect  of  the  hot  bath,  hot  aqueous  vapor,  or  hot 
air ;  but  the  warm  bath  acts  precisely  like  the  cold,  by  diminishing 
the  action  of  vessels.  A  mistake  is  often  made,  and  a  hot  stimu- 
lating bath  is  occasionally  administered  in  violent  inflammatory  at- 
tacks, instead  of  the  warm  and  soothing, — to  the  manifest  detriment 
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of  the  sufferer.  The  application  of  warmth  in  the  form  of  the  warm 
water  bath  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  therapeutical  means  which 
we  possess,  especially  in  the  inflammatory  and  spasmodic  disorders 
incident  to  childhood.  At  one  time,  the  salutary  agency  was  uni- 
versally ascribed  to  the  restoration  of  suppressed  perspiration.  It 
is  now  known  to  modify  the  condition  of  the  capillary  system,  re- 
ducing it  when  over-excited,  and  producing  a  beneficial  action  of 
equalization  in  the  circulatory  movements,  so  as  to  diminish  the  ex- 
altation of  vital  manifestations  in  the  organ  laboring  under  inflam- 
mation or  spasm. 

In  realitjT,  there  are  no  substances,  administered  as  diaphoretics, 
on  whose  direct  agency  much  dependence  can  be  placed,  unless  they 
are  such  as  are  made  to  come  in  contact  with  the  cutaneous  surface. 
Diaphoresis  follows  the  employment  of  many  internal  means,  but 
the  result  is  produced  indirectly.  Antimonials,  for  example,  have 
been  much  relied  upon  for  "  relaxing  the  morbidly  constricted  mouthis 
of  the  perspiratory  vessels;"  but  this  result  is  not  produced  by  any 
specific  action  on  those  vessels,  so  much  as  by  exciting  a  new  impres- 
sion on  the  svstem,  which  breaks  in  upon  the  cutaneous  erethism- 
Perjiaps,  we  have  no  class  of  remedies  more  uncertain  in  their  ope- 
ration than  antimonial  diaphoretics,  as  ordinarily  administered.  It 
might,  indeed,  be  said,  that  there  are  no  agents  so  devoid  of  any 
beneficial  action ;  yet,  if  they  are  given  so  as  to  excite  nausea,  or  a 
state  approaching  this,  diaphoresis  often  results;  but  then  it  is  pro- 
duced immediately  by  the  state  of  diminished  vital  activity,  occa- 
sioned by  the  remedy  acting  as  a  naitseant — a  class  of  agents  possessed 
— as  has  been  seen— of  the  most  valuable  properties  for  reducing 
morbid  exaltation  of  the  vital  forces. 

The  faith,  however,  that  has  been  placed  in  antimonials,  as  usually 
prescribed,  for  exerting  a  febrifuge  action,  has  not  been  without  its 
advantages.  Whilst  trust  is  reposed  in  them,  the  feverish  invalid  is 
left  in  quietness,  and  the  irritating  system  of  cathartic  after  cathartic 
is,  for  the  time,  dispensed  with ;  but  that  the  antimonial  is,  in  many 
cases,  inert,  has  been  sufliciently  shown  from  numerous  experiments 
with  Pulvis  Antimonialia  of  the  pharmacopoeias — ^a  powder  introduced 
as  a  factitious  ^^  James's  Powder** — ^whichhave  clearly  demonstrated, 
that  the  preparation  is  often  almost  wholly  inoperative,  even  when 

fven  in  very  larffe  doses.  It  is  rarely  employed  on  the  continent  of 
urope;  but  confidence  is  still,  although  unworthily,  reposed  in  it  by 
many  practitioners  of  this  country,  and  of  Great  Britain.  "  The  ut- 
most diversity  of  opinion,"  says  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  "  exists  respect- 
ing the  utilitv  of  this  preparation ;  many  practitioners  contending 
that  it  is  perfectly  inert,  others  asserting,  '  that  it  is  one  of  the  best 
antimonials  we  possess.*  Prom  the  result  of  its  administration  in  my 
own  practice,  I  cannot  place  any  confidence  in  its  diaphoretic  pow- 
ers. If  there  be  much  muriatic  acid  present  in  the  stomach,  it  may 
prove  active;  but  in  general  it  displays  no  influence  whatever  on  the 
system.  It  has  been  given  in  doses  of  sixty,  eighty,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  grains  without  any  sensible  CTOct.  Its  occasional 
activity  may  be  ascribed  to  the  oxide  being  accidentally  in  the  state  of 
a  protoxide." 
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A  cause  of  its  uncertainty  has  been  discussed  elsewhere  (p.  182). 
It  may  be  sufficient  to  remark  here,  that  the  results  of  the  author's 
observations,  as  regards  the  general  inefficiency  of  the  preparation, 
have  led  him  to  conclusions  identical  with  those  of  Dr.  Thomson ; 
yet  he  can  well  recollect  how  strongly  it  was  urged  upon  him,  by  an 
old  and  venerated  preceptor,  to  place  full  reliance  upon  six  or  eight 
grain  doses  of  this  preparation,  in  cases  where  a  febrifuge  was 
needed ;  and  to  be  especially  carefiil  not  to  exceed  this  quantity, 
lest  emesis  should  follow. 

In  every  case,  in  which  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  and  the  indication 
appears  to  be,  to  establish  diaphoresis,  the  precise  pathological  con- 
dition must  be  inquired  into ;  and,  if  possible,  removed.  Hence  it  is, 
that  the  well-instructed  practitioner  employs  *  indirect'  diaphoretics 
rather  than  such  as  are  esteemed  *  direct'  Thus,  diminished  sensi- 
ble exhalation  takes  place  fix)m  the  skin  during  the  existence  of  fever 
and  inflammation ;  but  the  physician  does  not  have  recourse  to  any 
*  reputed  diaphoretic,'  which  acts  by  exciting  the  sanguiferous  sys- 
tem. He  adapts  his  antiphlogistic  remedies  so  as  to  reduce  the  al- 
ready too  much  excited  organic  actions  to  the  healthy  standard,  and 
he  finds,  when  he  has  removed  the  internal  inflammation,  the  heat 
and  dirness  of  the  skin  subside,  and  diaphoresis  satisfactorily  esta- 
blished. Under  similar  circumstances,  a  full  dose  of  opium  is  attended 
with  a  similar  result.    Opium,  in  a  large  dose,  exerts  sedative  pro- 

Serties.  When,  therefore,  inflammation  is  present,  sedation  is  pro- 
uced  by  the  drug;  nervous  and  sanguiferous  excitement  are  allayed, 
and  the  skin  becomes  cool  and  moist.  Hence  it  is,  that  morphia  in 
large  doses  is  often  so  powerfully  diaphoretic. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  diaphoretics,  or  8udorific9 — for  the  latter 
term  is  more  frequently  employed  where  the  medicine  is  considered 
capable  of  inducing  sweating — is  a  combination  of  opium  with  ipe- 
cacuanha. Opium,  in  a  small  dose,  is  stimulant ;  in  a  large  dose, 
sedative.  Ipecacuanha,  in  a  fiill  dose,  is  emetic ;  in  a  small  one,  nau- 
seant,  and,  by  virtue  of  the  latter  property,  diaphoretic.  Ten  grains 
ofpulvis  ipecaeuanhcB  et  opiiy  Dover*9  powder^  contain  one  of  opium  ; 
and,  under  the  combined  action  of  the  substances  in  this  dose,  aug- 
mented exhalation  from  the  skin  takes  place  as  surely  as  after  the 
administration  of  any  internal  diaphoretic  agent.  It  has  been  the 
fashion  to  explain  its  action  hy  supposing,  that  whilst  the  opium  in- 
creases the  force  of  the  circulation,  the  ipecacuanha  relaxes  tne  exha- 
lant  vessels,  and  causes  a  copious  diaphoresis.  This,  however,  is  an 
improbable  h^othesis,  and  the  true  explanation,  perhaps,  is — ^that 
the  combined  influence  of  the  two  agents  is  exerted  on  tiie  vascular 
and  nervous  system  so  as  to  reduce  inordinate  activity ;  in  this  way, 
the  erethism  oi  the  cutaneous  system,  consequent  on  imtation  existing 
elsewhere,  is  removed,  and  the  secretion  becomes  manifest  It  cannot 
be  positively  denied,  that  there  may  be  remedies,  which  may  hurry 
the  circulation,  and  others  that  may  relax  the  cutaneous  exhalants ; 
bxrt  proof  is  needed,  and  if  their  existence  were  admitted,  it  would, 
not  be  easy  to  conceive  that  they  could  be  readily  brought  to  act 
simultaneously,  and  it  is  easier  to  account  for  the  induction  of  dia^ 
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phoresis  by  such  compound  remedies  as  the  pulvis  ipecacuanhoe  et  opii 
upon  general  principles  than  by  invoking  specific  influences  of  the 
reality  of  whicn  we  must  remain  in  strong  doubt 

It  has  been  alrea^  remarked,  that  nauseants  act  as  the  most  effec* 
tive  diaphoretics.  Their  operation  is,  of  course,  indirect ;  their  main 
agency  being  exerted  on  the  nervous  and  sanguiferous  systems,  which 
they  depress. 

The  action  of  diaphoretics  is  aided  by  the  free  use  of  diluents ; 
but  much  of  their  operation  is  to  be  referred  rather  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  fluid  than  to  its  passing  into  the  bloodvessels,  and  pro- 
ducing polysemia.  The  experiments  of  M.  Magendie  have  shown, 
that  if  warm  fluids  be  injected  into  the  veins  of  an  animal,  a  state  of 
artificial  polytemia  may  be  induced,  during  the  existence  of  which, 
the  pulmonary  and  cutaneous  transpirations  are  greatly  increased. 
Where,  however,  there  is  much  erethism  present,  absorption  is  but 
feebly  effected.  Were  it  otherwise,  inflammatory  diseases  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  largely  augmented  by  the  free  use  of  diluents. 

On  the  whole,  then,  even  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  affections, 
the  use  of  the  ordinarv  internal  diaphoretics  is  uncertain,  and  gene- 
rally of  no  avail;  whilst  several  of  them  are  decidedly  injurious  by 
their  excitant  properties ;  yet,  in  many  such  cases,  advantage  may 
be  derived  from  the  equalizinff  influence  of  the  warm  bath;  and,  ia 
minor  inflammations,  especisdly  of  the  gastro-pulmonary  mucous 
membrane — as  catarrh — the  ffood  effect  of  warm  diluents,  aided  by 
the  warmth  and  quietude  of  bed,  produce  an  efifect  of  equalization, 
which  is  often  most  salutary.  In  no  disease,  perhaps,  has  the  class 
of  medicines  we  are  considering  been  more  extensively  employed 
than  in  rheumatism.  Its  pathology  has  always  been  connected  with 
suppression  of  perspiration.  Its  very  name  denotes  a  rheum,  a  de- 
fluxion,  a  catarrh,  directed  to  the  suffering  part,  and  the  cause  of 
such  defluxion  has  been  almost  always  referred  to  some  check  given 
to  the  cutaneous  transpiration.  This  applies  more  especially  to 
chronic  rheumatism ;  but  the  reasoning,  and  the  practice  founded 
upon  it,  have  been  extended  to  acute  forms  of  rheumatism  or  rheu- 
matic fever,  in  which  the  copious  exudation,  notwithstanding  the 
hot  skin,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  symptoms.  Dover's  powder 
has  long  been  a  fiivorite  remedy  in  this  disease ;  and,  when  given  in 

5 roper  doses,  is  often  useful,  for  the  reasons  previously  assigned, 
'he  combination  is  well  adapted  for  diminishing  vascular  and  ner- 
vous action  ;  but  the  indication,  in  these  cases,  is  surely  not  to  re- 
store suppressed  perspiration,  but  rather  to  diminish  the  singular 
state  of  erethism,  which  characterizes  that  anomalous  phlegmasia. 
It  has  been  suggested,  indeed,  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  that  instead  of  en- 
deavoring to  check  the  copious  acid  perspirations  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism, we  should  rather  encourage  them  as  the  best  means  of  freeing 
the  blood  from  its  undue  accumulation  of  lactic  acid  ;  and  that  in  the 
"  sweating  sickness,"  which  spread  so  extensively  throughout  Europe 
in  the  16th  century,  no  remedies  seemed  to  be  of  any  avail  but  dia- 
phoretics, "  which,  aiding  the  powers  of  nature,  concurred  with  them 
to  purify  the  blood  of  its  morbific  matter.**    But  the  marked  eflieacy 
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of  full  sedative  doses  of  opium  and  of  sulphate  of  quinia  in  arresting 
acute  and  subacute  rheumatism,  without  adding  to  the  perspiration, 
is  not  in  favor  of  this  view. 

In  almost  all  cases,  in  which  the  employment  of  diaphoretics  ap- 
pears to  be  indicated,  the  class  of  sedatives,  or  refrigerants,  or  both, 
will  be  found  more  advantageous,  for  reasons  already  assigned  ;  and 
to  be  more  particularly  expatiated  upon,  when  the  modus  operandi 
of  those  divisions  of  remedial  agents  comes  to  be  considered.  It  is 
impossible,  indeed — as  remarked  by  Sir  Henry  Holland — with  in- 
creasing exactness  of  observation,  to  escape  the  conviction,  that  in 
febrile  and  inflammatory  disorders,  the  direct  cooling  methods  of 
treatment  are  the  safest  and  most  beneficial,  and  these,  accordingly, 
have  been  gaining  ground  to  the  exclusion  of  such  as  were  previ- 
ously in  common  use. 

SPECIAL  DIAPHORETICS. 

I.  Sedative  Diaphoretic*. 

1.  ANTIMO'NIALS. 

The  preparations  of  antimony,  that  are  alone  used  as  diaphoretics 
at  the  present  day,  are  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa  ;  pulvis  anti- 
monialiSj  and  precipitated  sulphuret  of  antimony. 

a.  antimo'nh  bt  potas's^b  tartras. — tartrate  op  antimony 

AND   POTAS'SA. 

Tartar  emetic,  described  elsewhere  (page  131),  has  been  regarded 
by  many  as  the  most  certain  of  the  antimonial  diaphoretics ;  and  it 
is  assuredly  more  frequently  given  than  any  other.  When  pushed 
to  the  extent  of  inducing  nausea — like  other  nauseant  emetics,  it  is 
a  true  and  valuable  sedative ;  yet  it  is  most  frequently  given  in  fever 
so  as  to  produce  a  febrifuge  eftect  without  exciting  nausea.  In  such 
case,  as  already  remarked,  it  is  an  uncertain  remedy,  and  nothing 
exhibits  this  more  strongly  than  the  discordant  testimony  in  regard 
to  it  in  continued  fever.  Whilst  many  consider  it  to  be  of  great 
service,  others  speak  slightingly  of  it.  "  Of  all  the  numberless 
febrile  diseases,'*  says  Dr.  Christison,  "  where  antimonial  diaphore- 
tics are  prevalently  given,  the  only  one  where  my  own  observation 
does  not  concur  with  that  of  most  others  as  to  their  beneficial  efiects 
is  continued  fever.  After  extensive  experience  as  an  hospital  phy- 
sician for  twenty  years,  I  must  say,  that  I  have  seen  no  substantial 
reason  for  the  warm  commendations  of  this  method  of  cure  by  some, 
either  in  the  marked  inflammatory  type  put  on  by  the  disease  in  the 
earlier  periods,  or  in  the  late  typhoid  form  which  it  has  assumed,  or 
in  the  synochous  form  in  which  it  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the 
term,  what  may  have  been,  or  may  yet  be,  the  case  of  other  epi- 
demics, it  must  be  left  to  others  to  determine.  In  the  late  epidemics 
of  Edinburgh  I  have  seen  no  good  done  by  it  except  as  a  palliative, 
and  not  a  very  trusty  one,  in  abating  reaction  in  the  early  stages  of 
synochus  and  typhus." 

In  this  relation  it  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  antimony  has  been 
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considered  to  accelerate  the  destructive  metamorphosis  of  certain  of 
the  elements  of  the  blood,  "and,  indeed,"  says  Mr.  Simon,  "since 
the  recent  researches  of  Dr.  Mayerhofer,  we  know  more  about  it  than 
about  other  drugs  of  the  same  class.  Without  materially  altering 
the  proportion  of  colored  corpuscles  in  the  blood,  it  produces  a 
marked  diminution  in  its  other  solid  ingredients,  and  reduces  the 
fibrin,  the  ratio  of  which  is  increased  in  inflammation,  to  about  a 
third  of  its  usual  quantity.  Coincidently  with  this  change  occur  the 
various  known  acts  of  increased  excretion ;  and  in  the  urine,  which 
has  been  especially  examined,  the  waste  products  of  the  economy 
are  found  in  excess— especially  the  urea,  of  which  there  is  discharged 
half  as  much  again  as  is  normal." 

The  ordinary  dose  of  tartar  emetic,  as  a  diaphoretic,  is  from  one- 
sixteenth  to  one-sixth  of  a  grain,  given  in  solution,  or  in  powder. 
By  many,  in  this  country,  a  combination  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  calo- 
mel and  tartar  emetic  is  prescribed  under  the  name  of  "  Nitrou$ 
powders.**  The  usual  form  of  preparation  of  these  is  the  following : 
Antim.  et  potass,  tartr.  gr.  J;  Potassce  nitraU  Bss;  Hydrarg.  chhrid. 
mit.  gr.  J  ad  gr.  J.  M.  One  of  these  to  be  given  every  two  or  three 
hours.  They  are  especially  useful,  where  it  is  desirable  to  toiich  the 
mouth  in  fever ;  yet  it  may  be  a  question,  whether  there  be  any  ad- 
vantage from  the  reputed  diaphoretics  with  which  the  mild  chloride 
of  mercury  is  combined.  In  the  advanced  stages  of  typhus,  accom- 
panied with  high  encephalic  excitement,  as  manifested  by  loss  of 
sleep,  delirium,  &c.,  good  effects  have  resulted  from  the  use  of  the 
tartrate  combined  with  opium ;  yet  these  are  precisely  such  cases  as 
are  benefited  bj^  the  use  of  opium  singly ;  and  it  has  been  found 
equally  beneficial  in  encephalic  disturbance  supervening  on  other 
diseases,  and  associated  with  adynamic  phenomena. 

Wm  ASTHOm  ANTHO'NIAl  WINE  (p.  183).— The  dose  of  this  solution 
of  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa,  as  a  diaphoretic,  is  from  ten  to 
thirty  drops  repeated  three  or  four  times  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
Each  ounce  of  the  wine  contains  two  grains  of  tartrate. 

6.  puLVis  antimonia'lis. — antimo'nial  powder. 

Dr.  James,  of  London,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  ac- 
quired great  celebrity  for  a  powder  which  was  known  under  the 
name  ot  James* s  Powder.  This,  on  analysis,  was  found  to  consist  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  oxide  of  anti- 
mony. In  accordance  with  this  analysis,  a  preparation  was  intro- 
duced into  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  which  resembles  in  its  ingre- 
dients the  real  James's  powder,  but  differs  in  their  proportion.  The 
London  Pharmacopoeia  has  the  following  directions  for  its  prepara- 
tion. Take  of  Sesquisvlphuret  of  antimony^  in  powder,  a  pound ; 
Horn  Shavings^  two  pounds ;  mix  and  throw  them  into  a  red-hot 
crucible,  and  stir  constantly  until  vapor  ceases  to  arise.  Rub  the 
residue  to  powder,  and  put  it  into  a  proper  crucible.  Then  apply 
heat  raised  gradually  to  redness,  and  keep  it  so  for  two  hours.    Kub 
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the  residue  into  a  very  fine  powder.  By  this  process,  the  animal 
matter  of  the  horn  is  burnt  away ;  and  the  subphosphate,  with  a 
little  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  is  left.  The  sulphur  of  the  sesqui- 
sulphuret  is  expelled  by  the  same  agency  in  the  form  of  sulphurous 
acid,  whilst  the  antimony  takes  oxygen  from  the  air,  forming  anti- 
monious  acid,  and  sesquioxide  of  antimony.  The  main  constituents, 
therefore,  are  antimonious  acid  and  ^ubphosphate  of  lime.  It  is  of 
a  white  color,  tasteless,  and  devoid  of  odor.  "  The  reputation  of 
James's  powder  as  a  diaphoretic,"  says  Sir  Henry  Holland,  "  may 
have  depended,  in  part,  on  its  sedative  action  on  the  circulation ; 
but  still  more,  as  I  oelieve,  upon  the  sweating  re^men  employed 
together  with  it.  The  comparative  neelect  of  this  regimen,  as  well 
as  the  smaller  and  less  frequent  doses  of  the  medicine  now  used,  will 
explain  its  lesser  efficacy  in  modem  practice,  of  which  we  often  hear 
complaint.  There  is,  besides,  some  reason  to  presume,  that  its  value 
was  always  rated  too  high." 

Antimonial  powder,  as  already  remarked  (p.  880),  is  extremely  un- 
certain in  its  operation,  and  is  generally  wholly  inert:  for  these  and 
other  reasons  it  has  not  been  received  into  either  of  the  two  last  edi- 
tions of  the  PharmacopcBia  of  the  United  States.  Its  ordinary  dose 
is  from  three  to  ten  grains  and  more,  repeated  three  or  four  times  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  It  may  be  given  in  pill,  or  in  thick  sugar  and 
water. 

Some  practitioners  have  more  confidence  in  the  empirical  "James's 
powder;**  but  it,  also,  is  uncertain  in  its  operation;  and,  accordingly, 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  much  used  at  this  time  in  this  country. 

e.  ANTIMO'NII  SULPHURE'TUM   PR^CIPITA'tUM. — PRECIP'lTATBD 
SUL'PHURET  OP  ant'imony. 

The  mode  of  forming  this  preparation,  in  the  Pharmacopoeias  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  consists  in  boiling  sulphuret  of 
antimony  and  soltUion  ofpotassa  in  distilled  water^  for  three  hours,  con- 
stantly stirring,  and  occasionally  adding  distilled  water,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve the  same  measure.  The  liquor  is  then  strained ;  and,  while 
hot,  diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  dropped  in,  as  long  as  it  produces  a 
precipitate ;  the  sulphate  of  potassa  formed  is  then  washed  away 
with  hot  water,  and  the  precipitated  sulphuret  of  antimony  b  dried 
and  rubbed  into  fine  powder. 

Several  old  antimonial  preparations  were  at  one  time  largely  em- 
ployed; one  of  these  was  Kermes  mineral.  It  is  formed  by  boiling 
MCMquisulphuret  of  antimony  in  an  alkaline  liquid jB.nd  allowing  a  red- 
dish powder, — kermes  mineral^ — to  be  deposited  on  cooling.  If  to 
the  filtered  mother  liquor,  a  dilute  mineral  acid  be  now  added,  the 
eoLDBN  SULPHURET  OF  ANTIMONY — an  oraugc-rcd  precipitate — ^is 
thrown  down ;  and  if  the  acid  be  added  before  the  kermes  mineral 
has  subsided,  an  orange-red  precipitate  is  deposited,  which  is  the 
OXYSULPHURBT  OP  ANTIMONY  of  the  Londou  Pharmacopoeia, — the 
eoLDBN  SULPHURET  OF  ANTIMONY  of  the  Edinburgh,  and  the  precipi-* 
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TATED  SULPHURET  OP  ANTIMONY  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia. 
This  substance  is  devoid  of  smell,  and  of  a  slightly  styptic  taste.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water;  but  is  wholly  soluble  in  nitrochlorohydric  acid, 
with  the  evolution  of  hydrosulphuric  acid. 

Precipitated  sulphuret  of  antimony  is  not  inert.  It  has  been  given 
as  an  emetic;  but,  like  Pulvis  antimonialis,  is  so  uncertain  in  its  ope- 
ration, that  it  is  rarely  used.  It  was  an  ingredient  in  Plummer's  Fillj 
and  is  therefore  still  retained  in  Filulce  Mydrargyri  Chloridi  Compo- 
Slice  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeias.  The  dose,  as  a  diaphoretic,  is 
from  two  grains  to  ten,  repeated  once  or  oftener  in  the  day. 

2.  IPECACUANHA. 

The  remarks,  made  in  regard  to  the  tartrate  of  antimony  and 
potassa  as  a  diaphoretic,  are  equally  applicable  to  the  article  under 
consideration.  When  given  alone,  it  is  an  extremely  uncertain  re- 
medy;  but  when  carried  to  the  extent  of  inducing  nausea,  it  is  a 
valuable  sedative;  and,  by  allaying  excited  organic  actions,  pro- 
duces indirectly  diaphoresis  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases. 
It  is  often,  however,  administered  in  such  cases  in  so  small  a  dose 
as  to  exert  probably  no  action  whatever,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the 
disease  may  be  treated  successfully  upon  general  principles. 

The  dose  of  powdered  Ipecacuanha,  as  a  diaphoretic,  is  from  half  a 
grain  to  a  grain ;  with  such  view,  however,  it  is  most  commonly  pre- 
scribed in  conjunction  with  opium,  as  in  the  officinal  preparation, — 

PUITIS  IPECACUAN'H^  ET  OPII,  POWDER  OF  IPECACUIN'HA  AND  mU.— {Ipecac. 
pulv.,  Opii  pulv.  aa  3j  ;  Potasace  Sulphat,  5j.)  This  is  known  m  the 
shops  as  Dover* 8 powder,  being  an  imitation  of  a  well-known  formula, 
already  referred  to,  which  was  used  by  Dr.  Dover  as  a  diaphoretic. 
The  sulphate  of  potassa  probably  exerts  little  or  no  action  on  the 
economy.  It  serves  a  useful  pharmaceutical  purpose,  by  virtue  of 
its  hardness, — enabling  the  other  ingredients  to  be  minutely  divided. 
Of  the  modu8  operandi  of  this  compound  powder  the  author  has 
alreadv  spoken  (p.  831).  It  is  much  used  by  many  practitioners ;  and 
is  doubtless  often  given  in  cases  for  which  it  is  by  no  means  appro- 
priate. It  is  best  adapted  for  those  in  which  the  concentration  of 
vital  activity  on  some  internal  organ  is  not  excessive ;  and  where 
the  indication  appears  to  be,  to  allay  inordinate  action  and  to  pro- 
cure rest.  Hence,  a  full  dose  in  adynamic  and  ataxic  fever  is  often 
beneficial ;  as  well  as  at  the  commencement  of  minor  inflammations, 
as  catarrh,  sore-throat,  &c.,  when,  aided  by  diluents,  it  exerts  an 
equalizing  influence,  inducing  general  diaphoresis,  and,  in  this  man- 
ner, breaks  in  upon  the  hypersemia.  In  cases  of  acute  rheumatism, 
it  is  freely  exhibited;  and  some  trust  to  it  entirely  throughout  that 
painful  malady.  Acute  rheumatism,  however,  is  generally  a  self- 
limited  disease, — running  its  course  with  but  little  modification  from 
the  remedies  ordinarily  prescribed ;  and  when  Pulvis  Ipecacuanhse  et 
Opii  seems  to  be  beneficial,  it  is  less,  perhaps,  from  its  diaphoretic,  than 
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Boothing  agency  on  the  nervous  system,  which  is  so  much  impli- 
cated in  that  singular  affection. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  when  giyen  in  a  large  dose,  the  ipe- 
cacuanha may  occasion  vomiting ;  and  hence  it  will  rarely  be  retained 
where  nausea,  or  a  tendency  to  it,  exists.  For  the  same  reason, 
diluents  which  greatly  promote  its  action,  and  which  are  themselves 
diaphoretic  under  certain  circumstances,  cannot  be  freely  adminis- 
tered soon  after  a  full  dose  of  the  powder  has  been  taken.  Where, 
for  example,  ten  grains  of  the  powder  have  been  taken  at  bed-time 
to  induce  diaphoresis,  as  in  an  ordinary  case  of  catarrh,  it  may  be 
well  to  wait  an  hour,  and  then  to  give  warm  wine  whey,  or  a  simple 
diluent, — ^as  tea  or  gruel. 

The  ordinary  dose  of  pulvis  ipecacuanhea  et  opii  is  ten  grains ; 
which  may  be  repeated  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  hours.  Tea 
or  sugared  water  may  be  the  vehicle.  Ten  grains  contain  one  of 
opium  and  one  of  ipecacuanha;  but  the  former  is  probably  the  most 
important  constituent. 

TINUM  IPECACUAN'HiE,  WINE  OF  IPECACUAN'Hi  (p.  187.)— The  dose  of  this 
officinal  preparation,  as  a  diaphoretic,  is  from  iirx  to  fSss;  and  it 
not  unfrequently  forms  part  of  diaphoretic  mixtures,  prescribed  in 
febrile  and  inflammatory  affections.  When  associated  with  the 
tincture  or  wine  of  opium,  its  action  resembles  that  of  the  prepara- 
tion last  described. 

8.  OTIUM. 

The  effects  of  this  valuable  drug  on  the  nervous  system  generally 
are  explained  under  Narcotics.  On  the  nerves  of  the  skin,  its 
agency  is  shown  by  a  sense  of  itching  or  pricking  over  the  surface, 
and  occasionally  by  a  cutaneous  eruption.  When  taken  in  very 
large  sedative  doses,  all  its  preparations,  but  especially  those  of 
morphia — according  to  the  author's  experience — induce  diaphore- 
sis ;  and  where  opium  has  been  taken  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
life,  the  perspiration  induced  by  it  has  been  at  times  excessive.  In 
a  fatal  case,  the  sheets  of  the  bed  were  completely  soaked  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  around  the  body. — (Christison.) 

The  effects  of  opium  on  the  general  system — as  elsewhere  shown 
— are  altogether  relative,  and  dependent  upon  the  dose.  In  a  small 
dose,  it  is  excitant ;  in  a  large  dose,  sedative ;  and,  accordingly,  there 
are  pathological  conditions  in  which  good  effects  might  result  from 
it  in  a  large  dose,  whilst  the  same  morbid  condition  might  be  aggra- 
vated by  a  smaller.  For  example,  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  cases, 
a  small  dose  might  add  to  the  existing  evil,  and  render  the  skin  more 
hot  and  dry,  whilst  a  large  dose  might  reduce  the  organic  actions, 
and  thus  prove  indirectlv  diaphoretic.  The  reader  is,  however,  re- 
ferred to  another  part  of  this  work  for  a  farther  exposition  of  these 
views.  Sir  Henry  Holland  expresses  the  belief,  that  of  the  various 
internal  means  for  obtaining  diaphoresis,  opium,  in  one  or  other  of 
its  forms,  is  the  most  uniformly  certain  and  beneficial. 

TOL.  I.  22 
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Opium  is  rarely,  however,  administered  alone  as  a  diaphoretic.  It 
is  generally  combined  with  ipecacuanha,  or  tartrate  of  antimony  and 
potassa. — oee  Pulvis  Ipbcacuanhjs  bt  Opii  (p.  886). 


n. — Excitant  Diaphoretics. 
4.  LIQUOR  AMMO^NI^  ACETA'TIS.— SOLU'TION  OF  ACETATE  OP  AMlfONIA. 

Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  formerly  called  Spirit  of  Mindere- 
rus^  is  best  prepared  by  saturating  diluted  acetic  acid  with  carbonate 
of  ammonia.  If  quite  neutral,  it  produces  no  effect  either  on  tur- 
meric or  on  litmus  paper.    When  pure  it  is  entirely  colorless. 

Difference  of  sentiment  has  existed  amongst  observers  in  regard  to 
this  solution,  as  to  whether  it  be  excitant  or  sedative ;  nor  is  the  dif- 
ference confined  to  this  point.  Whilst  some  have  the  greatest  con- 
fidence in  it  as  a  febrifuge,  others  consider  it  to  be  devoid  of  action 
on  the  economy.  Four  ounces  were  taken  at  once;  and,  soon  after- 
wards, four  ounces  more,  without  any  sensible  eftect. 

The  author  sometimes  prescribes  it  in  fever ;  but  more  from  its 
serving  a  temporizing  purpose,  than  for  any  marked  febrifuge  power 
which  ne  considers  it  to  possess.  It  is  often  given  in  other  diseases 
of  excitement ;  sometimes  alone,  but  frequently  along  with  antimo- 
nials,  nitrate  of  potassa,  &c.  As  in  the  case  of  other  diaphoretics, 
its  action  may  be  promoted  by  the  use  of  diluents,  and  by  external 
warmth.  The  ordinary  dose  is  from  fgss  to  fSiss,  which  may  be 
repeated  four  or  five  times  in  the  day. 

6.  AMMO'NLE  CAR'BONAS.— CAR'BONATE  OP  AMMO'NIA. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia — as  elsewhere  stated — is  an  active  exci- 
tant ;  and,  like  other  excitants,  proves  diaphoretic  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  rarely,  however,  given  alone  as  a  diaphoretic ; 
and  not  often  in  combination.  Associated  with  opium,  it  is  occa- 
sionally prescribed  in  protracted  ataxic  and  adynamic  fevers ;  and 
in  acute  rheumatism,  it  has  been  given  by  some  in  association  with 

fuaiac,  but  on  no  very  rational  principle.  At  the  present  day  it  is 
y  no  means  frequently  used.  It  is  recommended,  that  its  diajpho- 
retic  operation  should  be  assisted  by  diluents  and  warm  clothing, 
which  are  themselves  diaphoretic  agents.  The  dose  as  a  diaphoretic 
is  from  gr.  x  to  9j  ;  and  a  good  vehicle  for  its  administration  is  al- 
mond emulsion.    Sugared  water  answers,  however,  every  purpose. 

Liquor  AMMONiiS,  Solution  ofAmmoniay  is  administered  by  some  as 
a  diaphoretic,  under  the  same  circumstances  as  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia.   The  dose  is  igjiv  to  i»rxx,  in  sugared  water,  or  properly  diluted. 

Ammonije  citras.  Citrate  o/J.m?»onfa,  which  is  commonly  prepared 
by  saturating  the  ammonia  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  with  fresh 
lemon-juice,  is  occasionally  used  as  a  diaphoretic  both  in  the  still  and 
effervescent  state. 
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6.  EUPAT(yRIUM.— THOR'OUGHWORT. 


Fig.  75. 


EUPATORIUM    PER- 

FOLIATUM,  Thorough' 
wort^  Bonesetj  Sex. 
•  Syst.  Syngenesis 
-^Equalis;  Nat.  Ord. 
Compositse  Corym- 
biferse,  is  an  indigen- 
ous plant,  common 
in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  United  States; 
inhabiting  moist 
places,  and  flowering 
from  the  middle  of 
summer  to  the  close 
of  October.  The  tops 
and  leaves  are  ojBSici- 
nal  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia of  the  United 
States. 

No  analysis  has 
been  made  of  it ;  but 
its  medical  virtues, 
which  appear,  from 
the  taste,  to  consist 
in  part  of  bitter  ex- 
tractive, are  commu- 
nicated to  water  and 
to  alcohol. 

The  virtues  of  Eupatorium  as  a  diaphoretic  are  esteemed  by  some 
to  be  very  powerful,  and  to  succeed  when  other  excitant  diaphoretics 
have  failed.  Hence  it  has  been  given  freely  in  acute  and  chronic 
rheumatism.  The  tonic  properties,  which  it  possesses  at  the  same 
time,  render  it  especially  adapted  for  cases  in  which  a  diaphoretic  and 
tonic  influence  is  demanded.  In  very  large  doses  it  may  prove  emetic. 

As  a  diaphoretic,  it  is  rarely  given  in  substance.  The  ordinary  dose 
of  the  powder  is  from  9j  to  3ss.  The  infusion  is  generally  prescribed. 

INFU'SCM  EUPATO'Bn,  INFU'SION  OF  THOB'OUGHWOBT.— (JFwpafor.  S) ;  Aq. 
bullient.  Oj.)  This  should  be  taken  warm  and  freely,  the  patient  re- 
maining in  bed.  It  has  been  very  strongly  recommended  by  Dr. 
Peebles,  of  Petersburg,  Virginia,  in  influenza, — ^given  so  as  to  keep 
up  a  nauseant  effect  on  the  system. 

Eupato'rium  Teucrifo'lium,  Wild  Eorehoundy — ^which  grows  in 
low  wet  places,  is  especially  abundant  in  the  Southern  States,  and 
flowers  from  August  to  November, — ^possesses  similar  virtues  with 
E.  perfoliatum.  The  whole  herb  was  formerly  ofllcinal  in  the  secon- 
dary list  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 


Eupatorium  perfoliatum. 
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7.  SPIRITUS  iB'THERIS  NrTRICI.— SPIRIT  OP  NITRIC  ETHER. 

This  preparation,  whose  general  properties  are  given  elsewhere  (p. 
298) — has  been  described  as  possessing  the  ordinary  excitant  proper- 
ties of  the  ethers  and  alcohol.  It  may,  consequently,  prove  diapho- 
retic, and  be  beneficial  in  fevers  of  the  advnamic  kind.  It  is  not  so  # 
easy  to  see  how  it  can  be  refrigerant ;  although  it  is  so  regarded  by 
many.  There  is  no  single  article  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  which  is  more  frequently  prescribed  by  the  routinist  in 
febrile  cases  in  general.  Fortunately,  it  is  never  g^ven  in  large  quan- 
tities, and,  therefore,  not  much  harm  results ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  it  can  be  appropriate  where  the  vascular  action  is  excessive,  as 
in  our  ordinary  febrile  and  inflammatory  affections.  By  many  it  is 
associated  with  the  liquor  ammonise  acetatis ;  by  others,  with  anti- 
monials, — ^the  latter  not  being  a  very  philosophical  combination,  as 
one  of  the  diaphoretics  is  excitant,  the  other  sedative.  With  more 
propriety,  it  has  been  advised  in  combination  with  a  small  quantity 
of  compound  spirit  of  ammonia,  and  prescribed  in  the  low  stage  of 
fevers.  Often,  perhaps, — especially  in  the  febrile  affections  of  chil- 
dren,— it  is  prescribed  in  the  dose  of  a  few  drops,  without  the  prac- 
titioner having  much,  if  any,  confidence  in  its  diaphoretic  powers, 
but  where  it  is  necessary  to  do  something.  Its  dose,  as  a  diaphoretic, 
is  f  3ss  to  f  5ij,  in  water. 

8.  CAM'PHORA.— CAMPHOR. 

Camphor — ^whose  general  properties  are  described  under  Exci- 
tants— ^by  virtue  of  its  excitant  powers,  is  diaphoretic ;  yet  it  is 
rarely  given  alone.  Combined  with  antimonials,  as  tartrate  of  anti- 
mony and  potassa,  it  is  prescribed  occasionally  in  fevers  of  the  ady- 
namic kind;  yet  the  combination  seems  scarcely  to  be  philosophical, 
inasmuch  as  one  article  is  diaphoretic  by  virtue  of  its  excitant,  the 
other  of  its  sedative  agency.  It  has  been  elsewhere  shown,  that  in 
long-protracted  fevers  of  the  adynamic  and  ataxic  kind  it  is  often  aa- 
sociated  with  opium. 

The  ordinary  dose  as  an  excitant  diaphoretic  is  ten  grains,  given  in 
the  form  of  a  pill  or  emulsion.  Its  officinal  preparations  are  scarcely 
ever  prescribed  as  diaphoretics. 

9.  GUAPACUM.— GUAFAC. 

Both  the  wood  of  Chiaiacum  officinale — Guai'aci  Lignum  and  the 
concrete  juice — Guai'aci  Rbsi'na,   Chiaiac — are  officinal  in  the 

f)harmacopoBia8  of  Great  Britain  and  this  country.    They  have  been 
ong  employed  in  Europe,  where  they  were  introduced  oy  the  Spa- 
niards soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  New  World. 

Q^uaiacum  officinale;  Skx.  Syst.  Decandria  Monogynia;  Nat.  Ord. 
Zagophyllacese  (Lindley),  is  a  large  tree  indigenous  in  the  West 
Indies,  particularly  in  Saint  Domingo  and  Jamaica.  On  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  tne  bark  is  much  used,  and  it  appears  to  contain 
more  of  the  virtues  of  the  tree  than  the  wood. 

1.  OUil'ACI  LIGNUM,  GUil'lCDH  WOOD,  Xt^ntim  VitcByiB  an  extraordinarily 
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Guaiacum  officinale. 
1.  Corolla  and  itamont.    2.  Seeds.   8.  Fruit. 


hard  and  tough  wood,  which  is  used  for  making  pestles,  block- 
sheaves,  &c.  It  is  imported  in  logs  or  billets,  consisting  of  a  broad 
frayish-yellow  al- 
um um,  and  a  dark  Fig.  76. 
greenish-brown  or 
greenish-black  du- 
ramen, the  latter  of 
which  is  the  denser 
of  the  two.  The 
specific  gravity  of 
the  whole  is  1-888, 
so  that  it  sinks  in 
water.  Guaiac 
wood  of  the  shops, 
Jtasura  Cruaiacij 
consists  of  the  turn- 
ings from  the  work- 
shop of  the  turner, 
ana  is  a  mixture 
of  both  alburnum 
and  duramen.  It  is  almost  devoid  of  smell,  unless  when  rubbed, 
rasped,  or  heated,  when  it  has  an  aromatic  odor.  It  excites  a  bitter, 
acrid,  biting  taste  on  the  palate.  When  analyzed  by  Trommsdorff, 
it  was  found  to  contain  26  per  cent,  of  resin — probably  the  guaiac, 
to  be  described  presently, — with  a  bitter  piquant  extractive  matter, 
which  was  most  abundant  in  the  alburnum ;  the  resin  abounding  in 
the  central  wood  or  duramen.  The  central  wood  has  generally  been 
preferred,  and  the  alburnum  has  even  been  directed  to  be  discarded 
by  some,  under  the  idea  that  its  activity  is  altogether  dependent  upon 
the  resin  it  contains.  This,  however,  as  has  been  remarked  by  an 
able  pharmacologist,  Dr.  Christison,  is  a  mistake ;  and  even  if  we 
were  not  to  accord  with  him,  that  the  more  acrid  alburnum  ought, 
perhaps,  to  be  preferred,  we  might  still  object  to  the  rejection  of  the 
acrid  principle. 

Guaiacum  yields  its  virtues  to  both  alcohol  and  water,  but  not 
equally  well  to  both.  The  resinous  matter  is  of  course  not  wholly 
imparted  to  the  latter.  Alcohol  has  been  found  to  dissolve  21  per 
cent. ;  boiling  water  10  per  cent,  according  to  one  experimenter;  17 
according  to  another ; — ^yet,  the  most  favorite  preparations  of  guaia- 
cum wood  have  been  at  all  times  decoctions ;  which  would  rather 
favor  the  idea,  that  the  activity  may  be  greatly  resident  in  the  acrid 
principle. 

Guaiacum  wood  is  an  excitant  diaphoretic,  less  perhaps  on  ac- 
count of  the  acrid  extractive  it  contains  than  of  the  resin,  which  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  rarely,  however,  administered  as  a 
diaphoretic.  It  has  been  given  in  chronic  rheumatism  in  the  form 
of  decoction ;  and  has  frequently  been  prescribed — as  will  be  seen 
elsewhere — as  a  eutrophic,  in  diseases  of  the  system  of  nutrition, — 
in  scrofulous,  syphilitic,  and  syphiloid  affections,  for  example.  Where 
the  active  excitant  properties  of  guaiacum  are  wanted,  the  resin  is 
almost  always  directed. 
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A  simple  deeoction  of  gneLiSLCXim  maybe  made  by  boiling  an  ounce 
of  the  shavings  or  turnings  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  down  to  a 

5 int.    To  produce  diaphoresis,  this  should  be  given  warm,  in  the 
ose  of  four  fluidounces,  repeated  every  five  or  six  hours  if  necessary. 

Guaiacum  wood  is  an  ingredient  in  Decoctum  Saraaparillce  composi- 
tumy  and  Syrupus  SanapariUce  compoiitut  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of 
the  United  States. 

!.  GUArACI  BESI'NA,  GUAI'AC,  or  as  it  has  been  erroneously  called  Ghim 
auaiacy  is  an  exudation  from  the  tree,  spontaneously,  or  by  means  of 
mcisions.  It  is  obtained,  also,  by  taking  billets  of  the  wood,  boring 
a  hole  lengthwise  through  them,  and  putting  one  end  in  the  fire ;  the 
other  being  so  placed  that  the  melted  resin,  which  runs  through  the 
hole  as  the  wood  burns,  may  be  received  in  a  calabash.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  the  process  usually  followed ;  but  it  is  likewise  obtained 
in  small  quantities  by  boiling  chips  or  sawings  of  the  wood  in  salt 
water,  when  the  resin  swims  on  the  top,  and  may  be  skimmed  oft'. 
The  salt  is  added  to  raise  the  boiling-point  of  the  water. 

Guaiac,  as  found  in  the  shops,  is  usually  in  irregular  lumps,  often 
containing  chips  of  wood  and  other  impurities.  These  are  of  a 
brownish-red  or  brownish-yellow  color  at  the  surface,  when  fresh  ; 
but  they  become  greenish  on  exposure  to  air.  The  fracture  is  bril- 
liant and  resinous.  Specific  gravity  about  1*23.  When  rubbed,  it 
has  a  slight  balsamic  odor,  with  little  taste  ;  but  leaves  a  sense  of 
heat  and  pungency  in  the  mouth.  The  whole  of  the  resin  is  soluble 
in  alcohol ;  the  impurities  alone  being  left.  Water  dissolves  about 
9  per  cent. ;  and  the  solution  has  a  sweetish  taste.  The  soluble 
matter  is  probably  extractive,  which  Mr.  Brande  found  to  exist  in  it 
in  the  proportion  of  9  per  cent.  The  resin,  considered  by  some  to 
be  peculiar,  and  which  has  been  called  Chiaiacin  and  Ouaiacic  acidj 
forms,  according  to  the  same  analyst,  91  per  cent.  Ether  acts  less 
energetically  on  guaiac  than  alcohol ;  and  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils 
scarcely  at  all.  This  last  circumstance  enables  an  adulteration, 
which  is  sometimes  practised  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  to  be  de- 
tected. The  resin  of  the  pine  or  colophony  is  colored  green,  and 
mixed  with  it ;  and  the  adulteration  is  detected  by  the  partial  solu- 
bility of  the  suspected  article  in  hot  oil  of  turpentine,  which  dis- 
solves the  colophony,  but  does  not  act  on  the  guaiac.  It  exhales, 
also,  a  terebinthinate  odor  when  heated. 

Like  the  wood  of  guaiacum,  the  resin  is  possessed  of  excitant  pro- 

Eerties;  and,  when  aided  by  warm  drinks^ — the  patient  being  kept  in 
ed — it  proves  diaphoretic.  It  is  generally,  however,  associated  with 
nitrate  of  potassa,  ipecacuanha  and  opium,  or  antimonials ;  and  is  most 
frequently  prescribed  in  acute  rheumatism  after  the  more  active  period 
has  passed  away ;  and  in  chronic  rheumatism.  In  such  cases  it  is,  at 
times,  arbitrarily  combined  with  sulphur.  It  has  likewise  been  given, 
on  account  of  its  excitant  properties,  in  chronic  atonic  gout. 

The  dose  of  powdered  guaiac  is  from  gr.  x  to  588,  given  in  the 
form  of  pills  or  bolus.  The  London  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias 
have  a  Mistura  Guaiaci  or  Ghiaiacum  Mixture^  which  according  to 
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the  former,  is  composed  of  Ghiaiac  Jiij;  Sitgar  Jsa;  Mucilage  of  gum 
arabie  f  Sss ;  Cinnamon  water  f  gxix.  The  ffuaiac  is  rubbed  with  the 
sugar;  then  with  the  mucilage;  and  to  these,  whilst  rubbing,  the 
cinnamon  water  is  gradually  added.  The  dose  is  f  gss  to  f  3ij,  two 
or  three  times  a  day. 

TKCTU'RA  GUAI'ACI,  TINCTURE  OF  GnAI'AC.—(  G^afac.  pulv.  Ibss;  Alcohol 
Oij.)  This  tincture  is  not  unfreguently  ^iven  in  the  rheumatic  and 
gouty  cases  referred  to  above.  When  mixed  with  water,  the  guaia- 
cum  is  separated.  It  may  be  taken  in  this  manner;  but  the  best  plan 
is  to  mix  the  tincture  with  mucilage  before  the  water  is  added;  and 
sweeten  with  sugar,  as  in  the  following  form : — R.  Tinet.  guaiac. 
f5vj ;  Mucilag.  acacice  fjss;  Aquoe  cinnam.y  vel  Aquce  pur.^  f^ivss. 
— M.  Dose,  a  fourth  part,  four  times  a  day.  The  ordinary  dose  of 
the  tincture  of  guaiac  is  f  3j  to  f  5iij. 

TOCTD'HA  GUAI'ACI  AMMONIA'TA,  AMMO'NIATED  TINCTURE  OF  GUAI'AC— ((?t*afa^. 

Sulv.  Siv;  Spirit  ammonice  aromat.  Oiss.)  In  consequence  oi  the  ad- 
ition  of  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  this  tincture  is,  of  course, 
more  excitant  than  the  preceding.  It  is  applicable,  however,  to  the 
same  cases;  and  requires  the  same  admixture  as  the  simple  tincture. 
The  dose  is  f  3j  to  1 3ij. 

10.  BiEZEHEUM.— MEZE'REON. 

The  mezereon  of  the  shops  is  the  bark  of  Daphne  mezereum  and 
Davhne  gnidium;  Sex.  Syst.  Octandria  Monogynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Thy- 
melaceae  (Lindley).  The  British  colleges  refer  it  entirely  to  Daphne 
mezereumy  Common  mezereum  or  Spurge  Olive^  a  shrub  which  is  com- 
mon in  shady  woods  throughout  Central  and  Northern  Europe,  as 
well  as  in  the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  and  is  generally  regarded  to 
be  indigenous  in  Great  Britain.  Dr.  Christison,  however,  considers 
it  a  "  doubtful  native"  of  that  country.  It  is  occasionally  seen  in 
the  gardens  of  this  country,  being  much  admired  for  its  beautiful 
firagrant  pink  flowers,  and  its  splendid  clustered  scarlet  berries.  There 
is  a  variety,  however,  with  white  flowers,  and  with  berries  of  a  yel- 
low or  orange  color.  It  flowers  from  February  to  April  inclusive, 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  temperature  of  the  climate. 

In  England  and  Scotland,  the  banc  of  the  root  is  alone  used ;  in 
this  country,  the  bark  of  the  stem  is  recognized,  which  is  imported 
from  Germany.  It  appears  to  be  immaterial  which  is  employed ; 
such,  at  least,  would  seem  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  framers  of  the 
Dublin  and  United  States  Pharmacopoeias.  Others,  however,  con- 
sider the  root  bark  to  be  more  active.  It  is  commonly  collected  in 
the  spring,  from  the  root,  where  the  root  bark  is  employed ;  or  from 
the  bark  of  the  stem  and  larger  branches — as  in  Germany — when  it 
is  folded  into  small  bundles,  and  dried  for  medical  use.  As  we  meet 
with  it  in  the  shops,  it  is  in  strips  of  greater  or  less  length,  folded  in 
small  bundles.  It  is  tough,  pliable,  and  fibrous,  of  a  brown  color 
externally,  and  white  and  cottony  within.  Its  taste  is  sweetish  at 
first,  but  this  is  soon  followed  by  great  acridity.  It  has  no  smell 
when  dried ;  but  when  fresh  the  odor  is  faint  and  unpleasant. 
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Daphne  mezereum. 
1.  Stameni.    2.  Pistil.    8.  Part  of  berry  and  seed. 


Mezereon  yields  its  virtues  to  water.  These  seem  to  be  referable  to 

an  acrid  resin,  which, 
Fi«-  77.  there  is  some  reason  to 

suppose,  is  a  compound 
of  an  acrid,  vesicating, 
fixed  oil,  and  another 
substance,  and  which  is 
made  soluble  in  water 
by  means  of  other  con- 
stituents of  the  bark. 
All  the  parts  of  meze- 
reon are  highly  acrid, 
so  tl\at — as  elsewhere 
shown — when  applied 
to  the  skin,  it  excites  ir- 
ritation and  vesication. 
When  taken  internally, 
it  is  therefore,  power- 
fully excitant;  and  in 
large  doses  an  acrid 
poison. 
Like  guaiacum  wood,  - 
it  has  enjoyed  reputation  as  a  eutrophic  or  alterative  in  the  treat- 
ment of  syphilitic  and  syphiloid  diseases,  and  in  chronic  cutaneous 
affections,  and  morbid  states  of  the  system  of  nutrition  in  general. 
Its  virtues  in  these  relations  are,  however,  treated  of  in  another  place. 
Like  guaiacum  wood,  again,  it  has  been  given  in  rheumatism  and 
gout  as  an  excitant  diaphoretic,  but  it  is  not  much  employed.  A 
simple  DBGOCTION  OF  MBZERBON  is  officinal  in  the  Edinburgh  and 
Dublin  Pharmacopoeias.  It  may  be  prepared  of  Mezereon  bark^  in 
chips,  5ij  ;  Liquorice  rooty  bruised,  gss ;  Water^  Oij ;  boiled  down  to  a 
pint  and  a  half.  The  dose  of  this  in  chronic  rheumatism  is  fjiv  to 
f^viij,  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Mezereon  is  an  ingredient  in  Decoctum  SarsaparHlce  compositum 
and  Extractum  Sarsaparillce  fluidum  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
United  States. 

11.  SAS'SAFRAS  RADFCIS  CORTEX.— BARK  OF  SAS'SAFRAS  ROOT. 

This  drug — as  elsewhere  shown — is  excitant  by  virtue  of  its  essen- 
tial oil ;  and,  like  other  excitants,  may — under  certain  circumstances 
— ^prove  diaphoretic.  Dr.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  remarks,  that "  its 
possession  of  any  peculiar  tendency  to  the  skin,  independently  of 
its  more  excitant  property,  is  quite  doubtful."  This  would  apply 
perhaps  to  all  excitant  diaphoretics,  which  probably  act — ^as  the 
author  has  endeavored  to  show — in  all  cases  indirectly. 

When  taken  in  the  form  of  hot  infusion  or  tea,  aided  by  the 
warmth  of  bed  and  warm  drinks,  this  drug  certainly  proves  diapho- 
retic, and  might  therefore  be  given,  with  advantage,  in  incipient 
catarrh,  and  in  slight  local  inflammations.    It  has,  likewise,  been 
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Erescribed  in  chronic  rheumatism ;  and,  as  will  be  elsewhere  seen — 
as  formed  part  of  diet-drinks  administered  in  syphilitic  and  other 
vice9  of  the  system  of  nutrition.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  Decoctum 
Sarsaparillce  compositum  of  the  Pharmacopceia  of  the  United  States ; 
although  its  volatile  oil  cannot  fail  to  be  dnven  off  during  the  boiling. 

(KIEUM  SAS'SAFBAS,  Oil  OF  8AS'8AFRA8,  is  employed  in  the  same  cases  as 
sassafras  itself;  and  is  an  ingredient  in  SyrupuB  Sarsaparillce  com- 
positus  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Its  dose  is  from  tij^ij  to  i>iex  on  sugar, 
or  in  some  warm  fluid. 

12.  MELIS'SA.— BALM. 

The  leaves  of  Melissa  officinalis  or  Common  Balm;  Sex.  Syst.  Didy- 
namia  G;j^mno8permia ;  Nat.  Ord.  Labiatce — are  oflicinal  in  the  se- 
condary list  of  tne  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States.  The  plant 
is  a  native  of  the  South  of  France ;  but  has  been  introduced  into 
this  country,  where  it  is  cultivated  for  use  in  gardens.  The  flowers 
appear  in  tfuly,  prior  to  which  the  plant  should  be  gathered. 

Balm  has  an  aromatic  bitter  taste,  and  a  strong  peculiar  odor, 
which  is  preserved  by  the  dried  plant,  provided  the  desiccation  is 
accomplished  quickly ;  but  is  lost  hj  time.  On  analysis,  it  yields 
'volatile  oil,  which  resembles  in  smell  oil  of  lemons; — resin ;  bitter  ex- 
tractive matter;  gum ;  tannic  acid  and  woody  fibre.  The  volatile  oil 
is  not  in  great  quantity.     The  leaves  yield  their  virtues  to  hot  water. 

Infusion  of  Balm^  Balm  Tea^  is  stimulant  by  virtue  of  its  essential 
oil ;  but  as  this  is  only  in  quantity  sufficient  to  afford  an  agreeable 
flavor  to  the  infusion,  it  cannot  nave  much  remedial  agency.  In 
domestic  practice,  it  has  been  esteemed  an  excitant  diaphoretic,  when 
taken  hot ;  but  the  effects  are  probably  referable  to  the  hot  water. 
The  author  has  often  seen  it  exhibited ;  and  is  disposed  to  arrive  at 
this  conclusion.  It  may  be  given  in  catarrhal  and  other  affections 
in  which  a  gentle  excitant  influence  on  the  skin  is  considered  to  be 
indicated. 

18.  ASCLETIAS  TUBERO'SA.— BUTTERFLY  WEED. 

The  root  of  Butterfly  weedj  Pleurisy  Booty  is  in  the  secondary  list 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States.  It  belongs  in  the  Sex. 
Syst.  to  Pentandria  Digynia;  and  is  in  the  Nat.  Ord.  Asclepiadese. 
This  species  of  Asclepias  flourishes  in  every  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  flowers  in  June  and  July, — ^the  flowers  being  of  a  beautiful 
reddish  orange  color.  It  is  especially  abundant  m  the  Southern 
States.  Dr.  Lockwood  advises,  that  the  root  should  be  collected 
about  the  first  of  October,  be  cut  in  transverse  slices,  dried  in  the 
shade,  and  as  soon  as  sufficiently  dried,  pulverized  and  bottled. 

The  root,  as  seen  in  the  shops,  is  large  and  irregularly  tuberous ; 
of  a  brown  color  externally,  and  white  and  striated  within.  In  its 
fresh  state,  it  has  a  nauseous  subacrid  taste.  Its  virtues  are  imparted 
to  boiling  water. 
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Fig.  78. 


Asclepias  tuberosa  belongs,  doubtless,  to  the  class  of  excitant  dia- 
phoretics ;  and,  in  large  doses,  is  said  to  be  cathartic.  It  has  been 
prescribed  in  catarrh,  and  in  inflammatory  affections  of  the  chest  in 
general,  especially  after  bloodletting;  and,  in  consequence  of  its  fan- 
cied efficacy  in  pleurisy  especially,  has  received  one  of  its  appellations. 

The  dose  of  the  powdered  root  is  gr.  xx  to  5j,  taken  three  or  four 
times  a  day ;  but  this  is  not  the  best  form  as  a  diaphoretic.  The 
decoction  or  infusion  is  generally  employed  for  this  purpose,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  ounce  of  the  root  to  a  quart  of  water ; — the  dose 
being  a  teacupful  every  three  or  four  hours,  taken  warm,  and  the 
patient  being  Kept  in  bed,  and  warm  diluents  allowed.  Dr.  Lock- 
wood  says,  that  the  warm  decoction  acts  with  as  much  certainty  as 
a  diaphoretic,  as  jalap  does  as  a  cathartic.  (?) 

14.  XANTHOXTLUM.— PRICKLY  ASH. 

Xanthoxylum  is  the  bark  oi  Xanthoxylum  Fraxineum;  Sex.  Syst. 

Dioecia  Pentandria;  Nat.  Ord.  Tere- 
binthaceae, — ^Xanthoxylese  (Lindley),  a 
native  of  the  United  States,  excepting 
of  the  southern  portion,  growing  in 
woods  and  in  moist  shady  places ;  and 
flowering  in  April  and  May. 

The  bark,  as  met  with  in  the  shops, 
is  in  quilled  pieces  with  an  ash- colored 
epidermis ;  that  of  the  small  branches 
having  strong  prickles.  It  is  very  light 
and  brittle ;  nearly  without  smell,  and 
of  a  taste  sweetish  at  first,  and  slightly 
aromatic,  and  afterwards  bitterish  and 
acrid.  Its  virtues  are  communicated  in 
part  to  boiling  water.  On  analysis  by 
Mr.  Staples  it  was  found  to  contain 
volatile  oil,  a  greenish  fixed  oil,  and 
resin,  as  its  chief  constituents. 

Xanthoxylum  belongs  obviously  to 
the  class  of  excitant  diaphoretics,  and 
is  considered  to  resemble  in  its  action, 
mezereon  and  guaiac.  It  has  been 
administered  in  similar  cases,  and  is 
said  by  Dr.  Bigelow,  of  Boston,  to  en- 
joy considerable  reputation  in  chronic 
rheumatism.  The  dose  of  the  powder 
is  gr.  X  to  3^3,  given  three  or  four 
times  a  day.  It  is  sometimes  directed 
in  decoction, — an  ounce  of  the  drug 
being  boiled  in  three  pints  of  water  to 
two ;  a  pint  of  this  is  taken  in  divided 
doses  during  the  day.    Boiling  can 

scarcely  fail,  however,  to  dispel  some  of  its  active  constituents;  and 

therefore  cannot  be  a  good  form  of  preparation. 


Xanthoxylum  frazinenin. 


OARTHAMUS. 
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Xanthoxylum  is  in  the  secondary  list  of  the  Pharmacopceiaof  the 
United  States. 


Besides  the  excitant  diaphoretics  akeady  described,  the  Pharma- 
copoeia of  the  United  States  has  the  following  in  its  secondary  list. 

15.  Ara'lia  Spino'sa,  Angelica  Tree  Bark.    Aralia  Spino%a^  An- 

felica  Tree^  Toothache  TreCj  or  Prickly  Ash;  Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria 
*entagynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Araliaceee,  is  an  indigenous  shrub,  which 
grows  chiefly  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  and  is  cultivated 
in  the  gardens  at  the  north  as  an  ornamental  plant.  It  flowers  in 
August  and  September.  The  bark  is  generally  given  in  decoction 
{Aral,  spinos.  3j  ;  Aquce  Oiss).  Boil  to  a  pint.  Dose  f  Jiss  to  f^ij, 
three  or  four  times  a  day  in  chronic  rheumatic  cases. 

16.  Arum,  Dragon  Root^  Indian  Turnip^  is  the  cormus  oiArum  Tru 
phyllum^  Dragon  Root,  In- 

dian  Turnip  or  Wake  Robin;  Fig.  79. 

Sex.  Syst.  MonoeciaPolyan- 
dria ;  Nat.  Ord.  Aroidese — 
Arace8e(Lindley).  The  plant 
is  indigenous  and  common 
in  the  United  States;  and, 
like  every  species  of  arum, 
contains  an  acrid  principle, 
when  fresh,  which  can  be 
driven  off  by  heat,  and  is 
not  imparted  to  water  or 
alcohol,  the  ordinary  phar- 
maceutical menstrua.  By 
drying,  the  principle  is  lost, 
and  the  root  becomes  inert, 
containing  a  large  quantity 
of  starch,  which  can  be  sepa- 
rated from  it  and  taken  as 
an  aliment.  It  is  sometimes 
used,  when  fresh,  as  a  dia- 
phoretic and  expectorant. 
The  recently  dried  root  is 
usually  given,  but  it  has  not 
much  efficacy.  The  dose  is 
ten  grains. 

17.    Car'thamus,   Dyers' 
Saffron.  The  flowers  of  Car-  Arum  triphyiium. 

ihamus  tinctorius.  Dyers'  Saf- 
fron, Bastard  Saffron  or  Safflower;  Sex.  Syst.  Syngenesia  ^qualis; 
Nat.  Ord.  Compositse  Cynarocephalje — a  plant,  which  is  indigenous 
in  Egypt  and  the  Levant,  but  is  cultivated  in  Europe  and  in  this 
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country,  where  it  bears  the  name  of  American  Saffron — are  some- 
times administered  in  warm  infusion  {Cartham. 
Fig.  80.  jssj  Aquce  Oj),  as  a  diaphoretic,  in  domestic  prac- 

tice, to  favor  the  eruption  of  the  major  exanthe- 
mata. They  are  rarely  prescribed  by  the  phy- 
sician ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 

18.  Crocus,  Saffron;  the  stigmas  of  Oroetissati- 
tms,  Autumnal  Crocus;  Sbx.  Syst.  Triandria  Mo- 
nogynia ;  Nat.  Ord.  Iridacese ; — a  native  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  Eastern  Europe;  but  cultivated  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  Safiron  is  in  the  pri- 
mary list  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United 
States,  but  only  because  it  enters  as  a  coloring 
agent  into  various  preparations;  in  some  of  which 
it  is  retained  as  a  relic  of  antiquity,  not  because 
of  any  valuable  remedial  virtues.  In  domestic  practice,  it  is  still 
given  in  the  same  cases  as  carthamus,  in  the  form  of  Saffron  Tecu 
Its  nominal  dose  is  gr.  x  to  388 ;  but  it  is  almost  inert. 

It  enters  into  Pilulce  Ahes  et  Myr- 
rhce^  Tinetura  Abes  et  Myrrhoe  ;  Tine- 
tura  CinchonoB  Compositaj  and  Tine- 
tura Bhei  et  Sennce^  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia of  the  United  States. 

19.  ^hyLBXi'QJ}^^  Elder Flower9.  The 
flowers  of  Samhucu%  Canadensis  or 
Common  Elder ;  Sex.  Syst.  Peutan- 
dria  Trigynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Caprifo- 
liaceae — a  shrub,  which  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  United  States,  flowering 
from  May  to  July — ^are  sometimes 
used  as  a  diaphoretic,  in  the  form  of 
infusion.  They  contain  a  small  quan- 
tity of  volatile  oil,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained by  distillation  with  water, — 
constituting  Aqua  Sambuci  or  Elder 
Flower  Water^  of  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeias, which  is  used  to  flavor  mix- 
tures and  emulsions. 


Carthamus  tinctorius. 


Fig.  81. 


Crocus  sativus. 


in.  Topical  Diaphoretics. 

20.  CALOR'IC. 
1.  Petal  and  Stamen.    2.  Style  and  Sugmat. 

Along  with  the  internal  agents 
already  described,  caloric  in  various  forms  of  baths  is  often  employed 
as  a  topical  diaphoretic.  Of  the  efiects  of  baths  on  the  animal 
economy  in  health,  mention  has  been  made  elsewhere.  (See  the 
author's  Human  Healthy  p.  358;  Philada.  1844.)  It  remains  to  speak 
of  them  here  as  therapeutical  agents  of  the  diaphoretic  class. 
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a.  WARM  AIR   BATH. 

Air,  when  heated  to  from  85°  to  100*^  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  and 
placed  in  contact  with  the  cutaneous  surface,  is  a  gentle  excitant  to 
the  secretory  apparatus  of  the  skin,  and  occasions  copious  perspira- 
tion. When  heated  to  a  greater  degree,  it  forms  the  hot  air  bath, 
which  in  place  of  inducing  diaphoresis,  may  cause  an  amount  of  ex- 
citement that  may  arrest  the  secretion,  w  arm  air  has  been  applied 
in  various  ways;  either  by  raising  the  bed-clothes  from  the  body  by 
means  of  a  wicker  cradle,  and  then  allowing  the  tube  from  a  lamp 
to  pass  under  the  bed-clothes,  or  by  burning  alcohol  in  a  cup  or 
saucer  under  the  same ; — ^in  either  case,  the  patient's  head  and  neck 
being  outside  the  bed-clothes.  It  might  be  applied  also  by  means 
of  one  of  the  ordinary  fumigating  apparatuses,  m  which  vapors  are 
made  to  come  in  contact  with  the  body ;  or  by  heating  the  air  of  an 
apartment  by  means  of  a  cockle  or  some  appropriate  stove.  Dry 
heated  air  is  not,  however,  inhaled  with  entire  impunity  in  all  cases. 
It  is  greedy  of  moisture ;  and,  where  the  lungs  are  diseased,  may 
occasion  much  distress  in  respiration.  At  the  temperature  of  86° 
to  90°,  applied  to  the  surface  in  either  of  the  first  two  modes,  it  is 
said  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  to  be  not  stimulating, — to  have  a  sooth- 
ing effect  on  the  nervous  system, — and  to  be  "  morecertainly  produc- 
tive of  sweating  than  either  the  warm  water  bath  or  the  vapor  bath." 
A  bath  of  this  kind  has  been  found  useful  in  chronic  rheumatism, 
and  in  various  neuralgic  affections  of  deep-seated  parts;  stiffness  of 
the  joints,  &c.  It  is  said,  also,  to  have  exerted  a  beneficial  agency 
in  cutaneous  aff^ections,  especially  of  the  squamous  kind.  Where 
the  blood  has  receded  from  the  surface,  as  in  cases  of  congestive 
fever,  or  in  spasmodic  cholera,  the  bath  is  rendered  more  excitant, 
by  elevating  the  temperature.  It  then  becomes  a  true  excitant,  and, 
accordingly,  is  treated  of  under  another  head.    (See  Excitants.) 

6.  warm  vapor  bath. 

The  warm  vapor  bath  holds  a  medium  place  between  the  last  and 
the  warm  water  bath.  The  vapory  medium  is  a  better  conductor  of 
heat  than  air,  and  worse  than  water ;  hence  its  temperature,  to  pro- 
duce analogous  effects,  must  be  higher  than  that  of  the  warm  water 
bath.  The  vapor  bath  differs,  too,  according  to  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  applied.  In  the  case  of  the  Etissian  vapor  bathj  the  whole  body 
is  exposed  to  the  vapor,  and  it  is  of  course  inhaled  into  the  lungs. 
In  other  cases,  the  vapor  is  made  to  come  in  contact  with  the  whole 
of  the  body,  except  the  head, — none  passing  into  the  lungs.  In  an- 
other work,  already  referred  to  {Human  Healthy  p.  47),  the  author  has 
described  the  arrangement  and  effects  of  the  Russian  bath,  which  is 
used  mainly  as  a  hygienic  agent. 

Owing  to  these  differences  between  the  vapor  bath  and  the  warm 
water  bath,  it  has  been  laid  down,  that  the  temperature  of  the  former 
should  always  exceed  that  of  the  latter.  If,  however,  the  whole  body 
be  immersed  in  vapor,  so  that  it  is  inhaled,  it  is  recommended,  that 
the  temperature  should  be  a  little  less  than  if  the  body  alone  were 
exposed  to  it;  as  the  inhalation  of  vapor  arrests  the  cooling  process 
of  evaporation  from  the  lungs. 
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The  following  is  given  on  excellent  authority, — ^that  of  Sir  John 
Forbes, — as  a  comparative  view  of  the  heating  powers  of  water,  and 
of  vapor,  according  as  the  latter  is  breathed  or  not 


WATXX. 

TAPOB. 

Not  breathed. 

Breathed. 

Tepid  Bath, 
Warm  Bath, 
Hot  Bath, 

85°—  92«» 

920_   ggo 
98«>— 106«> 

960_io6° 
106«'— 120« 
looo_i60« 

90O_i(X)O 

In  the  work  already  cited,  and  in  another  part  of  the  present,  the 
author  has  stated  the  eftects  of  the  hot  vapor  bath  to  be — like  those 
of  the  hot  water  bath — powerfully  excitant,  and  therefore,  not  pro- 
perly falling  under  consideration  here.  Those  of  the  warm  vapor 
bath  are  moderately  excitant,  but  powerfiilly  diaphoretic;  producing 
a  general  equalizing  influence,  followed  by  a  feeling  of  languor,  and 
by  somnolency.  Hence,  it  may  be  used  with  marked  advantage  in 
slight  inflammatory  aflcctions,  especially  in  those  of  the  gastro-pul- 
monary  mucous  membrane.  In  such  cases,  it  would  obviously  be 
better,  that  the  bath  should  be  so  administered,  that  the  air  loaded 
with  vapor  should  be  received  into  the  air-passages.  It  may  also  be 
of  service  in  dry  chronic  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  in  rheumatic  affec- 
tions ;  although  in  these  last  the  hot  vapor  bath  proves  more  service- 
able. 

For  therapeutical  purposes,  the  patient  may  be  covered  with  an  oil 
silk  garment,  which  ties  about  the  neck,  and  is  made  to  fall  at  a  dis- 
tance around  him.  A  tube,  connected  with  a  kettle  of  boiling  water, 
placed  over  a  spirit  lamp,  may  then  be  passed  under  the  oil-cloth  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  patient's  body  as  to  prevent  his  being  scalded ; 
and  in  this  way  warm  vapor  may  be  made  to  come  in  contact  with 
it.  In  certain  of  the  public  and  private  bathing  establishments  an 
appropriate  apparatus  is  provided  for  taking  a  steam  bath  at  any 
temperature. 

Sometimes  the  vapor  is  medicated  by  impregnating  it  with  aro- 
matic oils  from  plants  boiled  in  the  water,  or  from  some  volatile  oil 
being  added  to  it  in  the  vessel ;  but  although  these  may  somewhat 
augment  the  excitant  action  of  the  vapor,  there  is  no  great  reason  to 
believe  that  much  remedial  influence  nas  been  exerted  by  them.  Of 
other  vaporous  agents  that  may  be  added,  mention  is  made  under 
those  agents. 

e.  WARM  WATER  BATH. 

The  tepid  bath, — ^the  temperature  of  which  may  be  ranged  between 
75°  and  90°  of  Fahrenheit, — may  be  regarded  as  refrigerant  rather 
than  diaphoretic ;  and,  therefore,  its  therapeutical  effects  fall  more 
properly  under  Reprig  brants,  and  are  considered  elsewhere.  The 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  warm  bath  is  between  90°  or  92°  and  96° 
or  98°.  Even  when  as  low  as  90°,  and  lower,  a  pleasurable  feeling  of 
warmth  is  experienced  on  immersion,  because  the  temperature  of  the 
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air  ifl  generally  below  this  point,  and,  accordingly,  the  body  is  com- 
monly parting  with  more  caloric. 

Although  when  first  applied,  the  efiect  may  be  to  gently  excite  the 
secretory  organs  of  the  skin,  the  great  influence  is  the  equalization 
exerted  by  it,  owing  to  the  blood  being  solicited  everywhere  to  the 
surface.  U  nder  this  agency,  inflammatory  concentrations  are  broken 
in  upon ;  and  hence  it  becomes  one  of  the  most  beneficial  remedies 
in  minor  degrees  of  internal  hypersemia  especially;  and,  likewise  in 
cases  where  the  inflammatory  mischief  is  to  a  greater  amount  Its 
main  action  is,  indeed,  sedative, — that  is,  the  gentle  excitation  first 
produced  by  it  in  the  cutaneous  system  is  so  speedily  followed  by 
sedation,  that  the  latter  eflfect  is  predominant.  Accordingly,  although, 
on  immersion,  the  pulse  may  become  more  frequent,  and  the  respi- 
ration somewhat  accelerated,  languor  and  evidences  of  diminished 
action  soon  succeed,  with  impairment  of  muscular  power,  a  tendency 
to  faintness,  and  somnolency.  Hence  it  is  used  by  the  surgeon  to 
relax  constricted  parts,  as  in  cases  of  luxations,  and  hernia,  and  of 
the  passage  of  urinary  or  biliary  concretions. 

In  almost  all  acute  phlegmasise,  after  more  powerful  sedatives  have 
been  employed,  the  warm  bath  is  found  of  decided  service,  on  the 
principle  just  mentioned ;  hence,  in  thoracic  and  abdominal  inflam- 
mations, more  especially  when  occurring  in  children,  it  is  much  used, 
and  there  is  no  remedy  more  soothing.  1  n  eruptive  fevers,  particularly 
where  the  eruption  does  not  appear  kindly,  its  beneficial  action  is 
often  marked ;  and  it  is  especially  applicable  to  cases  where  the  tem- 
perature of  the  surface  is  depressed,  and  the  circulatory  action  feeble. 
in  such  cases,  it  ought  to  approach  the  hot  bath  in  temperature ;  and 
many  cases  absolutely  require  the  strong  excitant  influence  of  water 
heated  above  the  temperature  of  the  body.  In  chronic  inflammations, 
the  properly  directed  use  of  the  warm  bath  is  not  less  serviceable.  In 
dyspepsia,  too,  it  exerts  a  salutary  effect,  especially  when  conjoined 
with  friction  on  the  surface ;  and  in  various  spasmodic  diseases, — as 
convulsions,  particularly  of  children, — ^its  soothing  and  equalizing  in- 
fluence is  admitted  by  all.  There  is,  however,  so  much  inconvenience 
in  its  employment  in  the  last  case,  when  an  infant  is  suddenly  taken 
with  convulsions,  that,  by  some,  as  by  Dr.  Dewees,  it  was  abandoned, 
and  friction  substituted. 

Like  the  warm  vapor  bath,  it  may  be  beneficial  in  various  dry  cuta- 
neous diseases,  and  in  rheumatic  affections ;  and  there  are  cases  of 
amenorrhoea  and  of  dysmenorrhcea, — in  the  latter  especially,  when 
accompanied  by  a  membranous  secretion,  the  result  of  an  excited 
action  of  the  secretory  vessels  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus, 
— in  which  it  is  of  decided  service. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  has  invented  an  apparatus,  which  he  regards  as 
the  simplest  warm  bath.  It  consists  of  a  hammock  a,  of  India  rubber 
cloth,  which  is  extended  upon  two  long  poles  b  6,  passed  through  a 
broad  seam  on  each  side  of  the  hammock,  and  kept  asunder  by  the 
cross  pieces,  e,  which  are  attached  to  the  poles  by  the  thumb  screws  d 
d  d.  At  one  end  of  the  hammock  is  an  air  pillow,  which  can  be  readily 
blown  up ;  and  below  it  is  a  flexible  tube/,  made  of  the  same  material 
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Warm  Bath. 


Fig.  83. 


as  the  hammock,  by  which  any  water  it  may  contain  can  be  readily 
drawn  off.    When  the  poles  are  fixed,  as  in  the  marginal  figure,  and 

the  open  end  of 
Fig.  82.  theflexible  tube  is 

d       ^      rfd_  .1         twisted  round  one 

of  the  thumb 
screws,  the  bath 
is  ready  to  receive 
the  water.  It  may 
be  supported  up- 
on two  chairs,  or 
upon  folding  tres- 
sels  e  e.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this 
bath,  according  to  Dr.  Thomson,  is,  that  it  requires  a  very  small 
quantity  of  water  compared  with  that  demanded  for  other  baths,  and 
that  when  the  bathing  is  completed,  the  poles  and  the  folding  tressels 
can  be  placed  aside  in  a  small  closet,  or  in  the  corner  of  a  dressing 
room,  and  the  hammock,  when  dried,  be  put  into  a  drawer. 

Partial  warm  baths  are  much  employed,  where 
the  desire  is  to  affect  particular  portions  of  the 
cutaneous  surface,  and  through  them,  the  whole 
system,  or  organs  in  the  vicinity  of  those  to 
which  they  are  applied.  Thus,  the  warm  hip- 
bath is  employed,  particularly  in  inflammatory 
and  other  affections  of  the  abdominal  and  pelvic 
viscera ;  and  the  warm  foot-bath,  in  colds,  and 
with  the  view  of  restoring  the  menstrual  se- 
cretion when  arrested.  The  influence  of  the 
warmth  is  soon  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  diaphoresis  frequently  results — espe- 
cially if  it  be  favored  by  the  warmth  of  the  bed,  and  the  use  of  warm 
diluent  drinks.  When  the  object  is  to  exert  a  revellent  influence  in 
these  cases,  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  elevated,  and  salt  and 
mustard  are  at  times  mixed  with  it.  The  arm-bath  and  hand-bath 
are  rarely  used  except  as  mere  topical  agents. 

In  the  use  of  the  warm  bath,  there  is  rarely 
any  shock  experienced ; — in  other  words,  no 
powerful  impression  is  made  by  it  on  the  nerv- 
ous system;  hence,  no  apprehension  need  be 
entertained  of  its  producing  injurious  conse- 
quences except  in  highly  impressible  persons. 
In  such,  or  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  ence- 
phalic affections,  the  temperature  must  be 
carefully  regulated  so  that  it  be  not  too  excitant. 
Both  the  general  and  topical  bath  are  likewise 
considered  to  be  unadvisable  in  pregnancy,  and  whilst  the  catamenia 
are  flowing;  but  the  injurious  effects,  in  such  cases,  have  doubtless 
been  exaggerated. 

The  time,  during  which  the  individual  should  remain  in  the  bath, 
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mast  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  case.  In  acute  diseases,  a 
few  minutes  may  be  sufficient ;  but  where  it  is  desirable  to  relax  either 
the  skin,  as  in  cutaneous  diseases,  or  the  powers  of  the  i^stem,  the 
patient  may  continue  in  it  for  a  considerable  time.  Where  the  affec- 
tion is  chronic,  the  bath  may  be  taken  two  or  three  hours  after  *a 
meal,  so  that  digestion  may  not  be  interfered  with.  When  the  patient 
leaves  the  bath,  friction  with  warm  flannels  may  be  used  in  chronic 
cases.  In  acute  cases,  he  may  be  removed  from  it,  and  be  placed 
in  blankets. 

Warm  fomentations  and  poultices  act  as  topical  baths,  by  virtue 
of  their  warmth  and  moisture.  They  relax  the  parts  with  which 
they  come  in  contact,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  pediluvia,  the  soothing 
topical  influence  they  exert  is  extended  elsewhere, — so  that  a  seda- 
tive effect  may  be  produced  on  the  system  generally,  and  on  the  ves- 
sels tfiat  may  be  affected  with  any  internal  hypersemia  especially. 

Injections  op  warm  water  thrown  into  the  rectum  or  vagina,  in 
cases  of  disease  of  the  uterus,  peritoneum,  or  the  upper  portions  of 
the  intestines,  act  in  the  same  manner  as  warm  fomentations. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  better  mode  of  exciting  diaphoresis  where  mis- 
chief is  not  apprehendedfrom  the  nervous  impression  made  on  its  first 
application,  than 

d.   THE  WET   sheet. 

As  employed  by  the  hydropathist,  whose  system  of  medication  is 
referred  to  in  another  part  of  this  work.  The  Leintuchor  sheet 
wetted  in  cold  water  is  wrapped  round  the  body,  which  is  then  en- 
veloped in  blankets,  and  the  patient  kept  in  this  condition  until 
copious  diaphoresis  occurs.  It  is  a  powerful  revellent  agency,  and 
may  be  employed  to  break  in  upon  morbid  catenations.  In  this 
way,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  it  acts  in  the  various  neuropathic 
diseases  in  which  it  has  been  serviceable.  In  chronic  gout  and  rheu- 
matism, the  good  effects  have  by  some  been  ascribed  to  the  profuse 
diaphoresis  occasioning  an  evacuation  of  the  materies  morhi  supposed 
to  be  present  in  the  blood  ;  but  this  is  questionable,  for,  as  has  been 
before  remarked,  certain  of  the  remedies  that  have  proved  most 
beneficial  in  those  diseases  have  not  appeared  to  increase  the  cuta- 
neous secretion  (p.  882). 

e.  friction. 
Friction  of  the  body,  with  dry  flannels  or  with  the  flesh-brush,  ex- 
cites the  action  of  the  secretory  organs  of  the  cutaneous  surface,  and 
in  moderation  tends  to  the  production  of  diaphoresis.  It  is  rarely, 
however,  employed  with  this  view,  except  as  an  adjunct  to  the  warm 
bath ;  and  even  then  is  more  used  hygienically  than  therapeutically. 
Friction  is  fi'equently  employed  topically  to  modify  nutrition ;  but 
its  consideration  in  tnat  light  falls  under  the  head  of  Eutrophios. 

TOL.  I.  23 
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SECTION  IV. 

AGENTS  THAT  AFFECT  PROMINENTLY  THE  NBBTOUS  STSTBM. 

I.  NARconcs. 

Stkon.  Ob$tupef<icieHtiay  Stupefaemdia, 

Definition  of  Narcotics — May  be  used  as  excitants,  and  as  sedatives— Their  action  elucidated 
by  that  of  Opium — May  act  locally  as  well  as  generally — Mental  narcotics — Anaesthetics 
— Therapeutical  application  of  narcotics — In  febrile  diseases — In  the  phlegmasia,  &c. — 
Special  narcotics. 

Narcotics  greatly  resemble,  in  their  action — ^when  administered 
in  appropriate  doses — the  class  of  sedatives.  They  diflfer  from  them, 
however,  in  several  respects.    Whilst  the  action  of  sedatives  is  not 

S receded  by  any  degree  of  excitation,  that  of  narcotics  is.  In  minute 
OSes,  again,  narcotics  may  produce  none  of  the  effects  that  charac- 
terize them  when  given  in  large  doses.  Their  agency  may  be  alto- 
gether excitant ;  and,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  modification 
m  the  organic  actions,  which  such  agency  is  capable  of  exerting, 
they  are  occasionally  exhibited  in  small  quantity. 

when  given  to  the  extent  of  inducing  their  peculiar  action,  they 
may  be  defined — "  agents,  which  first  excite  and  then  diminish  nerv- 
ous action,  and,  in  appropriate  doses,  stupefy."  The  power  of  stu- 
pefving  must  be  esteemed  one  of  their  main  characteristics. 

Although  the  above  definition  may  apply  generally  to  their  opera- 
tion, when  administered  in  a  dose  proper  to  produce  a  narcotic  influ- 
ence, it  is  obvious,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  it  is  not  wholly 
applicable,  when  they  are  given  as  mere  excitants :  in  such  case, 
tney  may  not  "diminish  nervous  action,  and  stupefy."  They  can 
then  be  regarded  as  excitants  only ;  but,  in  adequate  doses,  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  definition  is  appropriate ;  and  the  effe6ts  mentioned 
must  be  regarded  as  the  most  essential  consequents  on  their  employ- 
ment. Even  when  they  are  administered  in  a  full  dose,  some  degree 
of  excitation  is  first  perceptible ;  the  functions  of  circulation,  inner- 
vation, and  secretion  become  more  or  less  modified ;  the  pulse  beats 
more  rapidly  and  forcibly ;  the  skin  is  hotter  and  drier  than  natural ; 
the  nervous  system  exhibits  greater  impressibility ;  and  the  mouth 
and  fauces  are  dry,  or  their  ordinary  secretions  are  more  tenacious 
than  natural.  But  these  evidences  of  excitement  soon  pass  oft^ — 
more  rapidly  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  dose, — and  a  train  of 
phenomena,  indicating  sedation,  follows  those  of  excitement ;  the 
respiration  becomes  slower ;  the  skin  moist ;  the  pulse  reduced  to 
the  natural  standard,  or  below  it;  the  impressibility  of  the  nervous 
system  is  obtunded;  the  tongue  becomes  moist;  and  all  the  symp- 
tofhs  exhibit  that  a  sedative  and  soothing  agency  has  been  exerted. 
Perhaps,  in  every  case,  however  large  the  dose  of  the  narcotic  may 
have  been,  some  degree  of  excitement  might  be  perceived  as  a  pre 
cursor  of  the  sedation,  were  due  attention  paid;  but  the  sedative 
effect  of  a  very  large  amount  of  any  of  the  narcotics  supervenes  so 
rapidly  on  the  stimulant,  that  the  attention  of  the  practitioner  is 
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scarcely  directed  to  the  latter  operation— especially  as  it  is  not  the 
one  for  the  production  of  which  he  prescribed  it. 

The  marked  difference  between  a  stimulant  and  a  sedative  dose  of 
the  same  agent  can  be  understood  from  the  cases,  so  often  related  m 
the  newspapers,  of  persons,  who,  for  wagers,  have  swallowed,  at 
once,  a  large  draught  of  some  alcoholic  liquor.  The  sedative  effects 
of  this  powerful  excitant — excitant,  that  is,  in  a  smaller  dose — are 
so  speedily  exerted,  that  a  stop  may  be  put  to  all  the  functions,  with- 
out there  being  any  marked  symptoms  of  previous  hurry  in  the  or- 
ganic actions. 

When  a  narcotic  is  taken,  the  first  effects  occur  in  the  nerves  dis- 
tributed to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach.  These  are  rendered 
less  impressible,  and  the  obtunding  influence  is  soon  extended  to  the 
great  nervous  centres,  which  are  affected  like  the  nerves  with  which 
the  narcotic  first  comes  in  contact.  In  this  manner,  the  function  of 
innervation  generally  has  its  activity  diminished;  and,  therefore — 
directly  as  well  as  indirectly — ^the  gastric  functions  may  be  impaired. 
K  the  narcotic  be  taken  before  eatmg,  and  when  a  marked  desire  for 
food  is  present,  the  appetite  may  be  diminished  or  extinguished,  under 
the  new  condition  of  innervation.  If  food  have  been  received  into 
the  stomach,  chymification  may,  for  like  reasons,  be  retarded ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  digestive  operations — chymification,  chylification  and 
defecation — may  exhibit  torpor.  It  can  thus  be  comprehended,  that 
the  use  of  a  narcotic  may  be  followed  by  constipation ;  and  that  it 
may  be  well  adapted  for  diarrhoea,  where  an  indirect  astringent 
agency  appears  to  be  indicated.  The  precise  modu$  operandi  of  the 
narcotic  may,  in  these  cases,  vary  with  the  dose :  where  it  is  large, 
the  whole  function  of  innervation  may  be  blunted ;  and  not  onl  v  Sie 
secretions,  but  the  peristole  of  the  intestines  be  diminished;  whilst  if 
the  dose  be  smaller,  the  effect  may  be  mainly  exerted  upon  the 
nerves  distributed  to  the  gastric  apparatus,  without  the  rest  of  the 
nervous  system  materially  participating.  In  cases  of  diarrhoea,  opium, 
like  every  therapeutical  agent,  has  a  relative  action ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  its  employment  in  other  morbid  conditions.  If  ir- 
ritation or  inflammation  exist  in  any  portion  of  the  alimentaiy  canal, 
such  irritation  or  inflammation  may  be  allayed  by  a  sedative  dose  of  a 
narcotic ;  and  in  this  way,  the  pathological  condition  being  removed, 
its  symptom — ^the  increased  number  and  morbid  character  of  the 
evacuations — may  cease.  A  curious  phenomenon,  observed  by  M. 
Poiaeuille,  and  confirmed  by  M.  Bacchetti,  has  been  referred  to 
before  (p.  94), — namely,  the  influence  exerted  by  muriate  of  mor- 
phia when  a  saline  solution,  to  which  that  substance  has  been  added, 
is  placed  on  one  side  of  an  animal  membrane,  and  serum  of  the 
Wood  on  the  other.  The  endosmose,  which  previously  took  place 
from  the  serum  to  the  saline  solution,  is  considerably  weakened  after 
the  addition  of  the  muriate,  and  ultimately  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent is  reversed.  "How  can  we*' — says  M.  Matteucci — "make  an 
entire  abstraction  of  this  fact  in  the  explanation  of  the  action  of  mor- 
phia, and  of  the  preparations  of  opium  in  diarrhoea,  as  well  as  of  the 
constipation  which  they  produce?" 
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It  has  been  a  very  common  remark,  that  opium  is  not  well  adapted 
for  cases  of  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  &c.,  because  it  "  diminishes  the 
secretions,"  but  this  appears  to  be  a  questionable  method  of  explain- 
ing its  action.  The  suppression  of  secretions  is  not  a  morbid  condi- 
tion. It  is  only  the  symptom  of  such  a  condition ;  and  when  we 
state  that  the  indication  is  "  ^o  restore  the  secretions j**  if  the  expression 
have  any  meaning  at  all,  it  can  only  convey  the  idea,  that  the  mor- 
bid condition,  which  occasions  their  suppression,  must  be  removed. 
Now,  we  know,  that  the  first  consequence  of  the  inflammation  of  a 
mucous  membrane  is  a  diminution  of  its  wonted  secretion ;  and  that 
after  the  inflammation  has  persisted  for  a  time,  an  increase  of  the  se- 
cretion takes  place ;  but  it  is  no  longer  of  a  healthv  character.  It  is 
a  secretion  accomplished  by  vessels  laboring  under  inflammatoiy 
excitement. 

Two  opposite  effects,  then,  on  the  secretory  function  are  produced 
by  different  stages  of  inflammation.  Yet,  the  indication,  in  both 
cases,  must  obviously  be  alike.  It  must  be,  to  remove  the  morbid 
condition,  of  which  these  effects  are  symptomatic.  A  narcotic  we 
know  to  be,  in  appropriate  doses,  a  sedative ; — ^that  is,  it  is  capable 
of  diminishing  the  force  of  the  circulation,  and  the  energy  of  inner- 
vation. It  is,  therefore,  well  adapted  for  acting  as  a  contra-stimu- 
lant, and  thus  allaving  inflammatory  excitement.  A  knowledge  of 
its  properties  would  suggest  to  us  the  propriety  of  its  employment 
in  the  diseased  state  of  mucous  membrane  instanced  above ;  and  ex- 
perience ought  to  show,  as  it  does  daily,  that  in  one  of  the  conditions 
assumed — in  the  early  period  of  mucous  inflammation — ^it  will  restore 
the  secretions ;  and,  in  the  other,  where  the  mucous  secretions  have 
become  profuse  and  morbid,  it  will  diminish  them,  by  diminishing 
the  inflammation  that  occasioned  them. 

It  is  obviously,  therefore,  incorrect  to  lay  down  the  broad  law, 
that  "  opium  diminishes  the  secretions^**  and  that  its  use  is  improper 
whenever  the  indication  is  to  "  restore  the  secretions,**  Such  an  indi- 
cation ought  never  to  be  imagined.  It  is  unmeaning,  and  can  only 
have  been  suggested  in  the  ignorance  of  true  pathology ;  and  the 
author  is  happy  to  find,  that  a  modern  writer  on  therapeutics — Dr. 
Spillan — expresses  his  entire  accordance  with  these  sentiments,  aa 
expressed  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work.  In  cases  of  pneumonia, 
where  the  expectoration  has  been  free,  a  diminution  of  the  sputa 
has  seemed  to  supervene  on  the  administration  of  narcotics ;  but 
this  has  been  owing  to  the  agent  not  having  been  administered  in  a 
dose  adapted  to  the  morbid  condition  of  the  pulmonary  organs. 
Where  opium  is  given  in  a  small  dose— as  is  too  often  the  case — it 
will  as  surely  add  to  the  inflammation  as  any  other  excitant ;  and 
if  we  add  to  the  inflammation,  we  may  arrest  the  secretion  alto- 
gether, by  bringing  back  that  condition  of  tissue,  which  existed 
at  the  onset  of  the  inflammation ;  but  if,  in  this  very  case,  a  full  se- 
dative dose  were  administered,  none  of  the  evils  might  be  found  to 
follow.  The  sedative  would  allay  the  excited  organic  actions,  and 
if  the  secretion  were  diminished — as  it  probably  would  be — ^it  would 
be  a  salutary  diminution,  because  arising  from  lessened  inflamma- 
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tory  excitement  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  or 
in  the  tissues  in  their  vicinity. 

Another  example  may  be  taken,  in  which  the  secretions  and  ex- 
cretions are  facilitated  by  narcotics.  It  has  been  already  remarked, 
that  opium  is  administered  in  cases  where  there  is  an  undue  number 
of  alvme  evacuations,  with  the  view  of  exerting  a  constipating  effect. 
But  it  is  no  less  administered  where  constipation  is  dependent 
upon  certain  morbid  states.  When  sero-ententis  or  inflammation 
01  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  intestines  exists,  constipation  is  a 
common  svmptom ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  inflammation  be 
seated  in  the  mucous  coat,  diarrhoea  is  as  common.  Why  this  dif- 
ference should  exist  is  owing  to  the  inflammatory  condition  of  the 
follicles,  and  of  the  mucous  membrane  generally,  being  accompa- 
nied, after  the  disease  has  continued  for  a  short  time,  by  augmented 
secretion.  It  might  seem,  however,  that  as  the  peritoneal  coat  so 
closely  invests  the  muscular,  the  latter  ought  to  be  thrown  into  in- 
ordinate contraction,  and  an  increase  be  occasioned  in  the  number 
of  the  evacuations  from  this  cause.  Such  contraction  does  exist, 
but  the  requisite  irritation  in  the  lining  membrane  is  wanting  to 
induce  diarrhoea;  the  contraction  of  the  fibres  has  more  of  the  cha- 
racter of  spasm ;  and  a  derivative  effect  is  perhaps  exerted,  owing 
to  the  concentration  of  the  excited  organic  actions  in  the  peritoneal 
coat  diminishing  the  amount  of  secretion  from  the  mucous  coat :  in 
this  manner,  constipation  comes  to  be  one  of  the  phenomena  of  peri- 
toneal enteritis.  In  such  a  case,  opium,  judiciously  administered, 
exerts  its  sedative  agency ;  diminishes  ihe  inflammatory  action  in 
the  peritoneal  coat,  and  resolves  the  spasm  in  the  muscular  coat;  so 
that  the  causes  of  the  constipation  being  removed,  it  ceases ;  and  we 
thus  have  a  laxative,  or  cathartic  effect,  induced  by  remedies,  which, 
in  other  morbid  conditions,  are  well  adapted  for  producing  opposite 
results. 

These  are  cases,  which  exhibit  the  value  of  the  possession  of  sound 
pathological  and  therapeutical  knowledge.  We  discover  empirically 
the  property  of  the  drug,  and  having  accurately  appreciated  the 
influence  it  is  capable  of  exerting,  we  can  say,  d  priori^  what  will  be 
the  morbid  states,  in  which  the  greatest  benefit  may  be  reaped  from 
its  employment.  Accordingly,  as  the  author  has  remarked  in  an 
early  part  of  this  volume,  analogy  has  led  to  the  employment  of  the 
invaluable  agent,  opium,  in  cases,  in  which  some  years  ago  it  would 
never  have  been  ventured  upon.  Some  pathologists  have  considered 
it  best  adapted  for  phlegmasifle  of  the  peritoneum — both  of  the  mem- 
brane proper,  and  its  extensions  over  the  different  viscera.  This  was 
the  view  of  the  indefatigable  investigator  of  the  diseased  conditions 
of  the  animal  economy — ^Dr.  Armstrong.  In  these  phlegmasise,  he 
conceived  it  to  be  perhap$  the  most  eflicient  therapeutical  agent  that 
we  possess ;  and,  although  he  esteemed  it  best  to  associate  it  with 
bloodletting,  and  to  repeat  both  remedies  according  to  the  urgency 
of  the  case,  he  was  disposed  to  think,  that  if  he  himself  were  labor- 
ing under  peritoneal  enteritis,  and  were  told,  that  he  must  rest  his 
hopes  upon  the  lancet  singly,  or  upon  opium  singly,  he  should  be 
disposed  to  select  the  latter. 
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What  Dr.  Armstrong  said  of  the  use  of  opium  in  these  cases  has  been 
extended  to  similar  morbid  conditions  in  other  serous  tissues  and 
elsewhere;  and  many  advantages  have  accrued  from  its  employment, 
in  some  form  of  preparation,  in  cases,  in  which,  at  one  time,  its  use 
was  unknown,  or  considered  inappropriate. 

In  a  work  on  Therapeutics  by  Dr.  Chapman  of  Philadelphia,  we 
have  the  following  remark :  "  Concerning  the  operation  of  opium, 
medical  sentiment  continues  to  be  divided,  though  the  preponde- 
rance is  decidedly  in  favor  of  its  stimulant  properties,  and  with  such 
an  impression  it  is  employed."  It  is  this  belief,  as  well  as  the  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  essential  difference  in  the  action  of  narcotics 
according  to  the  dose,  that  has  occasioned  opium  to  be  discarded  in 
cases  of  undue  vascular  and  nervous  excitement,  for  the  removal  of 
which  it  is  admirably  adapted.  Impressed  with  an  unfavorable 
sentiment  towards  its  use — a  sentiment  derived  from  authors  and 
teachers — the  young  practitioner  is  apt  to  administer  it  in  inflam- 
matory  afiections,  either  in  doses  so  small,  that  no  sedative  effect  is 
induced ;  or,  in  his  caution,  he  strikes  the  medium  ground  between 
stimulation  and  sedation.  In  the  former  case  he  witnesses,  perhaps 
an  aggravation  of  the  excitement,  and,  in  the  latter,  either  no  effect 
whatever,  or  one  of  aggravation ;  and  he,  therefore,  too  hastily  con- 
cludes, that  the  use  of  opium  is,  in  such  cases,  inappropriate  and  in- 
judicious. Under  these  feelings,  he  never  employs  it  afterwards, 
and  yet  conceives  himself  entitled  to  say,  from  exp^enctj  that  opium 
is  in  no  case  advisable,  where  inflammation  is  present. 

Such  were  the  views  strenuously  inculcated  when  the  author  com- 
menced the  study  of  medicine;  and  manv  a  practitioner  of  the 
present  day,  who  may  entertain  them,  will  nnd  that  his  impressions 
have  been  derived  from  others.  A  little  experience  sufficed,  in  the 
author's  case,  to  induce  him  to  throw  off  the  trammels  of  authority, 
and  the  judicious  remarks  of  Dr.  Armstrong  confirmed  him  in  his 
course.  Both  in  public  and  in  private  practice,  he  has  administered 
it  largely;  and,  from  the  results,  he  is  prepared  to  say,  that  we  have 
not  in  phlegmasise  in  general  a  more  valuable  agent,  if  we  except 
the  lancet ;  and  there  are  obscure  cases  of  inflammatory  action — m 
puerperal  females  especially — ^where  it  can  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed when  the  lancet  cannot.  It  has,  indeed,  been  argued,  that 
where  such  afl:ections  have  been  relieved  by  opium,  the  very  fact 
shows,  that  they  were  not  inflammatory ;  ana  forther,  that  we  may 
often  mistake  neuralgic  diseases  for  inflammatory,  as  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  circumstance,  that  narcotics  completely  remove  affec- 
tions which  were  previously  supposed  to  be  inflammatory.  The 
result  in  no  respect  invalidates  the  diagnosis.  Opium  is  a  precious 
sedative,  and  it  is,  therefore,  as  well  adapted  for  the  one  class  of  cases 
as  the  other.  . 

A  slight  reflection  on  the  mode  in  which  opium  relieves  pain 
will  place  this  subject  in  a  striking  light.  It  will  show  how  a  nar- 
cotic may  prevent  the  aggravation  of  diseased  action.  If  we  apply 
opium  to  a  part  of  the  dermoid  surface  whose  organic  actions  are 
morbidly  modified,  the  effect  of  the  narcotic  is  exerted  on  the  nerv* 
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OU8  ramifications  themselves ;  their  impressibility  is  diminished ; 
and  the  irritation  under  which  they  have  been  laboring  is  no  longer 
appreciated  by  the  brain.  In  the  same  manner  if  the  narcotic  be 
swallowed,  its  effects  are  exerted  upon  the  nerves  of  the  stomach, 
and,  through  them,  on  every  part  of  the  nervous  system.  The  brain 
no  longer  appreciates  the  irritation,  or  does  so  in  a  diminished  de- 
gree. The  irradiations,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  reflected 
to  every  part  of  the  economy,  consequently  cease ;  and,  by  the  sim- 
ple arrest  of  morbid  sympathies,  the  amount  of  disorder  is  dimi- 
nished. In  like  manner,  the  induction  of  sleep  bv  a  full  dose  of 
opium  will,  at  times,  allay  tumultuous  action  of  the  nervous  and 
vascular  systems,  which  could  not  have  persisted  without  adding  to 
the  amount  of  mischief. 

In  colica  pictonum  we  have  a  state  of  the  alimentary  tube,  in 
which  opium  may  be  usefully  employed,  with  the  view  of  removing 
constipation.  This  disease  is  partly  dependent  upon  irregular  action 
of  the  nerves  distributed  to  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  intestines, — 
a  state,  which  a  combination  of  opium  with  some  cathartic — as  with 
mild  chloride  of  mercury — is  well  calculated  to  remove.  The  opium 
allays  the  inordinate  action  of  the  nerves, — resolves  the  spasm, — 
and  permits  the  mild  chloride  to  exert  its  ordinary  cathartic  action. 
For  reasons  like  these,  strengthened  by  the  results  of  experience,  a 
combination  of  calomel  with  opium,  or  with  sulphate,  acetate,  or 
muriate  of  morphia,  is  a  common  prescription  with  many  practi- 
tioners in  entenc  inflammation.  In  most  of  the  London  hospitals, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  an  ofiScinal  formula. 

It  has  been  an  interesting  topic  of  inquiry, — how  narcotics  exert 
their  constitutional  effects ; — that  is,  whether  by  the  impression  they 
make  on  the  nerves  of  the  part  witii  which  they  come  in  contact — 
such  impression  being  conveyed  to  the  rest  of  the  nervous  system — 
or,  whether  they  must  not,  in  every  case,  enter  the  bloodvessels, 
affect  the  nerves  distributed  to  the  inner  coat  of  the  vessels,  or  pass 
with  the  current  of  the  circulation  to  the  CTcat  nervous  centres. 
There  are  facts  which  may  be  adduced  in  ravor  of  each  of  these 
views.  As  regards  the  first,  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  is  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  effects  of  certain  narcotics  are  induced.  Qf 
these,  perhaps  the  most  marked  is  an  agent,  which  the  author  has 
classed  amongst  sedatives,  but  which  has  been  placed,  by  many 
toxicologists,  amongst  narcotics, — hydrocyanic  acid.  The  effects 
of  this  acid  have  been  examined  by  numerous  observers.  M.  Ma- 
gen  die  asserts,  that  if  a  single  drop  be  put  into  the  throat  of  a  dog, 
the  animal  makes  two  or  three  deep,  hurried  respirations,  and  in- 
stantly drops  down  dead;  that  it  causes  death  almost  as  instantane- 
ously when  dropped  under  the  eyelid ;  and  that,  when  it  is  injected 
into  th6  jugular  vein,  the  animal  falls  dead  at  the  very  instant,  as  if 
struck  with  a  cannon-ball,  or  with  lightning.  "In  repeating  these 
experiments,"  says  Dr.  Christison,  "in  order  to  determine,  figura- 
tively, the  shortest  period,  which  elapses  before  the  poison  begins  to 
operate,  as  well  as  the  shortest  time  in  which  it  proves  fatal,  I  found 
that  a  single  drop,  weighing  scarcely  a  third  of  a  grain,  dropped  into 
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the  mouth  of  a  rahbit,  killed  it  in  88  seconds,  and  began  to  act  in 
63  seconds — ^that  three  drops,  weighing  four-fifths  of  a  grain,  in  like 
manner  killed  a  strong  cat  in  thirty  seconds,  and  be^an  to  act  in 
ten, — that  another  was  affected  by  the  same  dose  in  hve,  and  died 
in  for^  seconds, — ^that  four  drops,  weighing  a  grain  and  a  fifth,  did 
not  aflfect  a  rabbit  for  twenty  seconds,  but  killed  it  in  ten  seconds 
more, — and  that  twenty-five  trains,  corresponding  with  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  medicinal  acid,  began  to  act  on  a  rabbit  as  soon  as  it 
was  poured  into  its  mouth,  and  killed  it  outright  at  ten  seconds  at 
farthest.  Three  drops  projected  into  the  eye,  acted  on  a  cat  in 
twenty  seconds,  and  killed  it  in  twenty  more ;  and  the  same  quan* 
tity  on  a  fresh  wound  in  the  loins,  acted  in  forty-five,  and  proved 
fatal  in  a  hundred  and  five  seconds." 

In  the  case  of  hydrocyanic  acid  especially,  it  has  seemed  to  be 
difficult  to  offer  any  other  explanation,  than  that  its  effects  are  ex- 
erted upon  the  nervous  radicles  with  which  it  is  made  to  come  in 
contact ;  and  that  thence,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  the  lethi- 
ferous influence  is  propagated  to  the  nervous  centres,  which  die  first, 
and  in  due  succession,  alithe  functions  under  their  presidency  cease. 
Dr.  Christison,  indeed,  when  treating  of  opium,  affirms,  that  "  the 
old  doctrine,  that  the  bloodvessels  have  no  concern  with  its  action, 
and  that  it  acts  only  by  the  conveyance  along  the  nerves  of  a  pecu- 
liar local  torpor,  arising  from  its  direct  application  to  their  sentient 
extremities,  has  been  long  abandoned  b^  most  physiologists  as  un- 
tenable. But  some  have  adopted  a  modification  of  this  doctrine,  by 
supposing  that  opium  may  act  both  by  being  carried  with  the  blood 
to  the  brain,  and  by  the  transmission  of  the  local  torpor  along  the 
nerves.  They  believe,  in  fact,  that  opium  possesses  a  double  mode 
of  action,  through  sympathy,  as  well  as  through  absorption."  "It 
would  be  fruitless,"  he  adds,  "to  inquire  into  the  grounds  that  exist 
for  adopting  or  rejecting  this  doctrine,  because  sufficient  facts  are 
still  wanting  to  decide  the  controversy.  So  far  as  they  go,  however, 
they  appear  adverse  to  the  supposition  of  a  conveyance  of  impres- 
sions along  the  nerves,  without  the  previous  entrance  of  the  poison 
within  the  bloodvessels." 

All  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  theory  of  the  svmpathetic 
action  of  opium — Dr.  Christison  thinks — are  removed  by  the  doc- 
trine of  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Addison.  According  to  this,  the  ex- 
periments, which  appear  at  first  sight  to  prove,  that  opium  operates 
by  being  carried  with  the  blood  to  the  part  on  which  it  acts,  are 
easily  explained  by  considering,  that  the  opium  makes  a  peculiar  im- 
pression on  the  inside  of  the  vessels,  which  impression  subsequently 
passes  along  the  nerves  to  the  brain.  In  the  case  of  hydrocyanic 
acid,  the  imbibition  must  take  place  most  rapidly,  as  the  deadly  re- 
sults supervene  so  soon  after  its  application.  Its  penetrating  power 
must  exceed  that  of  other  toxical  agents,  many  of  which  require  a 
long  time  before  their  effects  are  perceptible.  At  one  time,  the 
author  was  disposed  to  believe,  that  its  action  could  only  be  ac- 
counted for,  by  presuming  that  its  impression  is  made  on  the  nerves, 
either  of  the  part,  or  of  the  interior  of  the  bloodvessels ;  there  did 
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not  appear  to  be  time  for  the  poison  to  pass  to  the  nervous  centres 
with  the  circulatory  current,  and  the  experiment  of  M.  Magendie — 
which  showed  that  death  supervened  on  the  very  instant  when  the 
acid  was  injected  into  the  bloodvessels,  whilst  afew  seconds  elapsed 
before  its  fatal  action  was  exerted,  when  it  was  put  in  contact  with 
an  absorbing  surface — seemed  to  favor  the  notion  of  Messrs.  Morgan 
and  Addison,  that  the  impression  might  be  made  on  the  nerves  dis- 
tributed to  the  inner  coat  of  the  bloodvessels;  although  the  difficulty 
remained,  why  these  nervous  filaments  should  be  more  impressible 
to  poisons  than  the  nervous  radicles  distributed  to  the  external  der- 
moid or  other  tissues.  The  experiments,  previously  referred  to,  of 
Hering  in  Germany,  of  Dr.  Blake,  formerly  of  Saint  Louis,  and 
others,  on  the  almost  inconceivable  velocity  with  which  substances 
pass  from  one  part  of  the  circulatory  system  to  another, — along  with 
those  of  Dr.  Blake,  Dr.  Christison,  and  others,  on  the  poisonous 
effects  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  showed  that  there  is  always  an 
appreciable  interval — notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  M.  Maeendie 
to  the  contranr — ^between  the  reception  of  the  poison  into  the  blood, 
and  the  manifestation  of  its  poisonous  influence,  remove — as  before 
remarked — many  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  belief,  that  all 
poisons  may  act  on  the  vital  organs  for  which  they  have  a  special 
affinity ;  and  may  require  to  pass  with  the  circulating  fluid  to  those 
or^ns  before  their  toxical  influence  is  manifested. 

It  is  proper  to  bear  in  mind,  in  this  investigation,  that  many  agents 
of  the  class  under  consideration  produce  impressions  on  the  nerves 
of  the  part  to  whieh  they  are  applied,  without  the  general  system 
bein^  materially,  if  at  all,  implicated ; — a  circumstance,  which  favors 
the  view  that  poisons  must  enter  the  bloodvessels,  in  order  that  they 
may  act  on  the  general  system.  M.  Robiquet  remarked,  that  when 
the  vapor  of  concentrated  hydrocyanic  acid  was  confined  for  some 
time  in  a  glass  tube,  with  a  finger  on  each  open  end,  the  point  of  the 
finj^er  became  benumbed,  and  remained  so  for  more  than  a  day.  Dr. 
Wilson  Philip  found  that  when  opium  was  applied  to  the  mucous 
coat  of  the  intestines  of  a  living  rabbit,  the  muscular  contractions  of 
the  gut  were  immediately  paralyzed,  without  the  general  system  being 
aflfected  for  some  time.  The  same  result  was  observed  by  Messrs. 
Morgan  and  Addison  to  follow  the  application  of  ticunas  to  the  in- 
testines. An  instantaneous  and  total  suspension  of  the  peristole  took 
place  whenever  the  poison  touched  the  gut.  Dr.  Monro,  secundus, 
found,  when  an  infusion  of  opium  was  inserted  between  the  skin  and 
muscles  of  the  leg  of  a  frog,  that  the  leg  soon  became  paralyzed, 
whilst  the  animal  was  able  to  leap  about  briskly  on  the  other  three. 

Many  similar  examples  of  purely  local  impression  might  be  in- 
stanced, were  it  necessary.  The  singularity  is,  that  the  general  sys- 
tem should,  in  these  cases,  remain  intact.  A  striking  case  of  purely 
local  action,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  that  inexplicable  preference  in 
the  influence  exerted  by  various  agents  on  the  economy,  of  which  we 
have  so  many  examples,  is  the  effect  of  some  of  the  class  of  narco- 
tics in  dilating  the  pupil.  This  is  done  by  the  extracts  of  belladonna 
and  stramonium,  without  the  general  nervous  system  being  in  the 
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least  implicated ;  whilst  the  most  energetic  of  the  narcotics — opium 
— exhibits  no  such  preference  of  action  on  those  nerves. 

If  it  be  admitted,  then,  that  narcotics  may  affect  the  frame  through 
the  medium  of  the  nerves,  without  its  being  necessary,  that  they 
should  proceed  with  the  blood  to  the  ffreat  centres  of  the  nervous 
system,  there  are  strong  facts  to  show,  that,  in  certain  cases,  they  are 
absorbed,  and  act  through  the  medium  of  the  circulation.  Still,  as 
has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  such  absorption  would 
seem  to  be  by  no  means  essential.  The  strongest  arguments  in  favor 
of  it — as  properly  stated  by  him  are ;  First.  The  time  that  supervenes 
between  taking  a  dose  of  opium  and  the  manifestation  of  its  influence 
on  the  system — a  time  sufficient,  certainlv,  for  the  absorption  of  the 
narcotic ;  but  in  reply  to  this  argument  he  states,  that  tne  intimate 
combination  of  the  meconate  of  morphia  with  the  other  constituents 
of  the  drug  requires  some  time  before  it  can  be  so  far  separated  as  to 
be  able  to  act  with  energy  on  the  sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves 
of  the  stomach;  for  "  we  find,"  he  adds,  "  that  the  time  which  super- 
venes, is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  state  of  solution  and  separation 
from  the  other  constituents  ofthe  opium,  in  which  the  meconate  exists 
in  the  preparation  employed." 

But  this  explanation  is  unsatisfactory.  When  taken  in  a  soft  pill, 
opium  produces  its  effects  almost  as  soon  as  when  any  of  its  prepa- 
rations are  administered.  It  has,  indeed,  been  maintained,  that  this 
is  not  the  fact,  but  the  very  cases  adduced  are  such  as  establish  the 
affirmative  of  the  position.  In  a  case,  related  by  M.  Desruelles,  the 
sopor  was  fairly  formed  in  fifteen  minutes,  after  two  drachms  of  solid 
opium  had  been  taken.  Secondly.  The  increase  of  the  symptoms  for 
ten  or  twelve  hours  after  their  inception,  although  the  opium  is  as 
much  in  contact  with  the  nerves  in  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour  as  at 
the  end  ofthe  twelve  hours.  This  argument — Dr.  Thomson  observes 
— is  more  difficult  to  answer  than  the  first ;  and  his  opinion  is,  that 
it  certainly  indicates  absorption.  This  is  probable ;  but,  under  any 
view,  it  is  somewhat  strange,  that  the  augmentation  should  continue 
so  long ;  and  the  supporters  of  the  doctrine,  which  holds,  that  the 
effect  must  take  place  tiirough  the  medium  of  the  nerves,  might  sug- 
gest, with  much  speciousness,  that  such  effect  is  as  easily  explicable, 
on  the  idea  of  the  repetition  of  narcotic  impressions  made  by  fresh 
and  fresh  portions  of  the  narcotic  coming  in  contact  with  the  nerves 
distributed  to  the  inner  coat  ofthe  bloodvessels,  as  by  the  view,  that 
the  narcotic  must  pass,  with  the  blood,  to  the  nervous  centres  theni- 
selves.  Thirdly.  The  rapid  effects,  which  follow  the  injection  of 
opium  in  solution  into  the  veins ;  and  not  opium  only,  but  any  of  the 
narcotics.  Orfila  found,  that  an  ounce  of  the  extract  of  the  leaves  of 
conium  killed  a  dog  in  forty-five  minutes.  Ninety  grains,  inserted 
into  a  wound,  killed  another  dog  in  an  hour  and  a  half;  and  twenty- 
eight  grains,  injected  into  a  vein,  killed  one  in  two  minutes.  It  is, 
therefore,  legitimately  inferred,  that  these  substances  act  by  entering 
the  bloodvessels.  There  are  numerous  facts,  indeed,  which  show 
incontrovertibly,  that  opium  may  enter  the  fluid  of  the  circulation. 
During  the  confinement  ofthe  wife  of  a  friend  ofthe  author,  it  was 
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considered  necessary  to  administer  morphia  to  her :  the  infant  becam  e 
so  completely  narcotized,  that  serious  apprehensions  were  entertained 
for  its  safety.  It  ultimately  recovered.  A  similar  case  is  given  by 
M.  Barbier,  in  which  the  infant  was  manifestly  affected  through  the 
milk  of  the  mother,  who  had  taken  a  large  dose  of  the  wine  of  opium. 
In  these  instances,  the  narcotic  must  have  passed  into  the  circulation 
of  the  mother,  and  been  separated  by  the  mammse. 

From  all  the  facts,  then,  it  would  seem,  that  narcotics  may  exert 
their  effects  upon  the  nerves  of  a  part,  and  perhaps  on  those  distri- 
buted to  the  inner  coats  of  the  bloodvessels ;  but,  that  to  affect  the 
system  generally,  they  must  pass  into  the  current  of  the  circulation, 
and  proceed  with  it,  to  exert  what  precise  agency  is  not  clear. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  has  affirmed,  that  the  nerves  more  particularly 
affected  by  narcotics  and  sedatives  are  the  respiratory ;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  he  arrives  at  this  conclusion.  He  quotes,  in  confir- 
mation of  the  opinion,  a  series  of  experiments  conducted  by  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Brodie,  who  introduced,  in  one  instance,  a  drop  of  volatile  oil 
of  bitter  almonds  into  a  wound  in  a  rabbit :  after  five  minutes,  respi- 
ration had  ceased ;  but  the  heart  "  was  still  beating  through  the 
ribs ;"  and,  by  renewing  and  keeping  up  respiration  by  artificial 
means  for  sixteen  minutes,  spontaneous  breathing  was  re-established ; 
all  the  functions  of  the  brain  were  revived,  and  life  was  restored.  Dr. 
Thomson  adds : — "  It  is  not  easy  to  explain,  why  one  set  of  nerves 
should  be  more  particularly  influenced  than  another  by  narcotics." 
This  case  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  in  point.  There  is  a 
marked  difference  between  the  voluntary,  the  excito-motory,  and  the 
organic  nervous  systems.  The  voluntary  muscles  are  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  first: — ^the  involuntary,  under  that  of  the  second;  the 
respiratory  organs  are  supplied  by  encephalic  nerves,  as  well  as  by 
the  tru^  spinfu  or  excito-motory,  and  by  ganglionic  nerves ;  but  the 
heart  is  singularly  situate  as  regards  its  nerves.  Although  capable 
of  being  affected  through  them,  its  action  may  continue  after  the 
great  nervous  centres  have  been  destroyed.  When,  however,  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis  is  destroyed,  the  mechanical  phenomena  of  re- 
spiration necessarily  cease. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  spinal  system  be 
suspended  by  the  action  of  a  powerful  narcotic,  the  respiratory  phe- 
nomena, which  are  dependent  upon  the  influence  of  the  latter,  are 
suspended  also ;  and  if  the  action  of  the  narcotic  be  fleeting,  we  may 
conceive,  that,  by  keeping  up  the  mechanical  phenomena  of  respira- 
tion, and  thus  maintaining  the  heart  in  action,  as  the  influence  of 
the  narcotic  passes  away,  the  nervous  centres  may  resume  their 
wonted  functions,  and  respiration  be  completely  re-established.  An 
interesting  case  of  the  kind  has  been  recorded  by  Dr.  Casper  Morris, 
of  Philadelphia. 

Tlie  experiments  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  and  others,  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  borne  in  mind ;  and  although  in  the  case  of  narcotics, 
whose  action  is  prolonged,  no  useful  hint  may  be  derived  from  them 
of  a  therapeutical  nature,  yet,  as  has  been  said  before,  where  a  nar- 
cotic has  been  taken,  whose  action  is  transitory,  the  recollection  of 
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them,  and  a  due  acquaintance  with  the  physiological  inferences  de- 
ducible  from  them,  may  lead  to  the  preservation  of  life,  which,  other- 
wise, might  have  been  lost. 

Narcotics,  then,  may  be  used  as  excitants,  or  as  sedatives.  Gene- 
rally, they  are  employed  to  diminish  impressibility,  and"  to  allay  ex- 
citement; and  a  knowledge  of  their  medicinal  properties  enables  us 
to  administer  them  even  when  high  inflammatory  action  may  be  pre- 
sent The  case  of  severe  headache  supervening  on  great  loss  of  blood 
from  the  uterus  was  selected  before  (p.  52),  with  me  view  of  point- 
ing out  the  difference  that  may  exist  between  hyper»mi8B  of  various 
kinds.  It  was  then  remarked,  that  a  few  hours  after  blood  has  been 
lost  to  an  inordinate  ektent  by  this,  as  well  as  by  any  other  form  of 
hemorrhage,  the  nervous  impressibility  may  be  irregularly  deve- 
loped ;  and,  under  the  erethism  of  the  nerves  distributed  to  particu- 
lar bloodvessels,  these  vessels  may  assume  augmented  action,  and 
evidences  present  themselves  in  the  circulatory  movement,  which 
appear  to  indicate  the  existence  of  vascular  force  and  repletion;  and 
that,  in  all  such  morbid  conditions,  the  indication  cannot  be — ^to 
draw  more  blood  from  a  system  already  exhausted  as  far  as  is  com- 
patible with  the  persistence  of  life.  On  the  contrary,  it  must  clearly 
consist  in  allaying  the  irritability  of  the  nervous  system,  which  has 
been  so  inordinately  developed ;  and  the  best  mode  to  accomplish 
this  is  to  administer  a  full  sedative  dose  of  opium,  under  the  action 
of  which  the  nervous  and  vascular  turmoil  rapidly  subsides  into  a 
state  of  quietude. 

In  some  experiments  on  dogs  instituted  by  MM.  Aug.  Dum^ril, 
Demarquay,  and  Lecointe,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  effect  of  dif- 
ferent therapeutical  agents  on  the  function  of  calorification,  trials 
were  made  with  the  laudanum  of  Rousseau,  the  acetate  of  mor- 
phia, and  codeia.  Nine  experiments  were  performed  with  these 
substances,  either  administered  by  the  stomach,  or  introduced  into 
the  veins,  and  the  final  result  was,  in  all  cases,  a  considerable  depres- 
sion of  temperature,  which,  at  times,  supervened  with  great  rapidity. 
Trials  were  also  made  with  articles  of  the  family  Solanacece— as  bel- 
ladonna, datura  stramonium,  and  hyoscyamus,  and  the  results  were, 
on  the  wholte,  of  a  similar  character,  but  to  a  less  extent.  An  ex- 
ception to  this  appeared  to  present  itself  in  the  case  of  hyoscyamus, 
whose  ultimate  effects  seem  to  be,  to  excite  a  little  the  ftmction  of 
calorification  ;  but  only  two  experiments  were  made  with  it 

It  is  astonishing  to  what  an  extent  narcotics  may  be  borne  vnth 
impunity,  where  a  habit  of  resistance  has  been  acquired  by  long-pro- 
tracted indulgence.  Dr.  Russel,  in  his  *  History  of  Aleppo,'  states, 
that  a  Turk  of  the  name  of  Mustapha  Shatar — an  opium-eater  in 
Smyrna — ^took  daily  three  drachms  or  180  grains  of  opmm;  and  the 
author  of  the  *  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-Eater,'  is  affirmed  to 
have  consumed,  at  one  time,  eight  thousand  drops  of  laudanum  daily. 
If  we  consider,  that  25  drops  of  laudanum  are  equal  to  one  grain  of 
opium,  this  would  make  820  grains,  or  upwards  of  five  dradims,  in 
the  day.  But  the  poet  Coleridge  far  exceeded  this.  Mr.  Cottle 
states,  that,  from  information  given  him  from  an  undoubted  source, 
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Mr.  Coleridge  "had  been  long,  very  long,  in  the  habit  of  taking  from 
two  quarts  of  laudanum  a  week  to  a  pint  a  day ;  and  on  one  occasion 
he  had  been  known  to  take  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  a  whole  quart 
of  laudanum."  This — as  Mr.  Cottle  remarks — exceeds  the  quantity 
which  Psalmanazar  ever  took,  or  any  of  the  race  of  opium  consumers 
on  record,  being  equivalent  to  upwards  of  ten  drachms  of  opium. 
MM.  Trousseau  and  Reveil  record  the  case  of  a  man  at  the  Hospital 
Necker,  who  took  25  grammes  or  about  6  J  drachms  of  opium  in  the 
day.  In  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  uterus,  treated  by  Drs.  Monges  and  La 
Roche  of  Philadelphia,  the  quantity  of  laudanum  was  gradually  in- 
creased to  three  pints  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  patient  took 
besides  a  considerable  quantity  of  solid  opium. 

Besides  the  physical  agents  classed  under  the  head  of  narcotics, 
there  are  certain  moral  influences,  which  maybe  placed  in  the  same 
division.  These  have  been  termed  ^mental  narcotics  ;'  and  it  has 
been  properly  remarked  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  that  "persons  who 
are  endowed  with  ereat  nervous  sensibility,  are  for  the  most  part 
powerfully  affected  by  mental  pleasures  and  pains;  and,  therefore, 
when  the  higher  orders  of  society  and  men  of  intellectual  acquire- 
ments are  anected  by  mental  diseases,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
employ  mental  narcotics,  when  material  substances  fail  in  procuring 
repose."  Perhaps,  however,  in  all  cases,  such  mental  operations 
are  wholly  of  a  revellent  kind;  and  sleep  ensues,  owing  to  the 
mind  bein^  diverted  from  trains  of  thought,  or  impressions,  which 
prevented  it.  Impressions  upon  the  nerves  of  audition  have  a  more 
soothing  effect  than  those  on  the  other  senses.  It  is  thus,  that  music 
exerts  so  powerful  an  effect  on  the  frame — ^partly,  perhaps,  by  the 
mere  excitation  of  the  auditory  nerves ;  and  partly,  also,  by  the 
abstraction,  which  it  induces,  when  selected  so  as  to  be  adapted  to 
the  precise  feeling.  Its  influence  on  the  hearer  has  been  beautifully 
depicted  by  Dry  den,  in  his  '  Alexander's  Feast;'  and,  that  the  pic- 
ture is  not  overdrawn,  must  be  admitted  by  all,  who  have  heard  the 
piece  well  read,  with  the  "action  suited  to  the  word;"  and,  indeed, 
on  simple  perusal,  by  every  one,  whose  mind  is  attuned  to  the  live- 
lier sympathies. 

If  the  musical  air  be  cheerful,  and  varied,  the  attention  may  be 
kept  on  the  alert,  so  that  sleep  is  dispelled ;  but  if  its  character  be 
"most  musical,  most  melancholy,"  and,  withal,  more  or  less  mono- 
tonous, sleep  is  almost  sure  to  ensue.  The  poet  Armstrong — ^him- 
self one  of  the  profession — ^has  well  described  the  effects  of  music 
when  he  says: 

"  Music  exalts  each  joy,  allays  each  grief, 
Expels  diseases,  softens  every  paiu." 

It  can  readily  be  conceived,  that  in  many  cases  of  insanity  appro- 
priate music  may  exert  a  valuable  therapeutical  agency,  but  it  re- 
quires the  greatest  caution  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner  to  adapt 
it  to  particular  cases.  Lively  music  may  abstract  the  melancholic  • 
from  his  corroding  dejection ;  and  the  more  soothing  has  been  known 
to  produce  the  happiest  effects  on  the  furious  maniac.    To  adapt  it 
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properly,  it  is  important  to  know  something  of  the  history  of  the 
patient,  lest  associations  of  a  painful  character  should  be  called  up, 
which  might  vibrate  to  every  part  of  the  frame,  and  give  rise  to  an 
increase  of  the  aberration. 

But  it  is  not  necessary,  that  the  intellectual  pleasures  of  music 
should  be  always  experienced,  when  the  object  is  to  restore  sleep  to 
the  sufferer,  or  to  one  who  is  in  health.  Any  succession  of  un- 
varied sounds  can  induce  it ;  as  the  bubbling  of  a  brook ;  the  purl- 
ing of  a  rill ;  the  hum  of  a  distant  busy  multitude ;  a  discourse — 
however  interesting — delivered  in  a  drawling  monotonous  manner; 
the  clacking  of  a  mill,  kc.  In  like  manner,  the  ballad  of  the  nurse, 
with  the  rockinff  of  the  cradle,  soothes  the  restless  infant;  and  with 
the  same  view,  the  nurse  scratches  its  back,  and  the  older  individual 
is  recommended  to  count,  over  and  over  again,  as  far  as  fifty; — and 
the  expedient  often  succeeds.  The  mind  is  abstracted  from  the 
thoughts  and  reflections  that  occupy  it,  and  the  monotony  of  the 
occupation  combines  to  accomplish  the  desired  result.  The  passes 
and  other  manipulations  of  the  animal  magnetiser  induce  a  like 
effect,  along  with  a  series  of  singular  and  anomalous  phenomena, 
implicating  materially  the  sense  of  feeling ;— deadening,  for  exam- 
ple, pain,  whilst  other  sources  of  irritation  may  be  vividly  appreci- 
ated. Operations  have,  indeed,  been  practised — ^the  extraction  of  a 
tooth,  as  the  author  has  witnessed, — and  even  major  operations,  ap- 
parently without  any  disagreeable  sensation  having  been  experienced, 
when  an  impressible  patient  had  been  thrown  into  that  anomalous 
hysteroid  condition,  which  is  commonly  termed  magnetic  or  mesmeric. 

Not  less  singular  and  far  more  satisfactoir  results  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  extensive  employment,  oi  late  years,  of  agents, 
which  have  been  termed  an-ssthbt'ics  ;  and  which  fall  as  appropri- 
ately under  consideration  in  this  as  in  any  other  place.  Dr.  rereira, 
iudeed,  in  the  third  edition  of  his  work  (1849)  makes  a  sub-order 
Ancesthetica  to  the  order  JEsthetica^  "agents  affecting  sensation,'* 
which  he  regards  as  synonymous  with  narcotics,  anodynes,  and  pare- 
gorics ;  and  defines,  "  agents  which  diminish  sensibility  or  relieve 
pain;" — adding,  that  the  term  ansesthetica  is  commonly  applied  to 
agents  which  diminish  common  sensibility,  or  sensibility  to  pain. 
It  has  been  of  late,  however,  generally  employed  to  designate  such 
agents  when  received  into  the  lungs  in  the  form  of  vapors  or  gases ; 
and  the  vapors  most  used  are  those  of  ether  and  chloroform ;  which 
pass  into  the  blood  along  with  the  air  of  inspiration,  and  proceed  to 
the  nervous  centres,  on  which  their  action  is  exerted.  Perhaps,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  intellectual  functions  first  feel  the  influence,  through 
the  excitant  action  of  the  aneesthetic  on  the  cerebral  and  cerebellar 
ganglia ;  so  that  a  sort  of  intoxication  supervenes,  with  imperfect 
power  of  regulating  the  movements :  the  sensory  ganglia  become 
afterwards,  or  simultaneously  affected,  and  sensation  and  motion  are 
.suspended ;  and  ultimately,  if  the  quantity  inhaled  be  sufficient,  the 
medulla  oblongata  has  its  action  suspenaed  or  destroyed ;  respira- 
tion ceases,  and  death  is  the  consequence. 
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Tet  great  irregularity  occurB  here  as  well  as  in  the  hysteroid  con- 
dition of  animal  magnetism ;  for  at  times  the  intellect  appears  to  be 
but  little  affected,  whilst  sensation  is  obtunded ;  and  at  others  mor- 
bid sensation  or  pain  is  blunted  whilst  ordinary  feeling  persists. 
Caution  is,  of  course,  required  in  the  administration  of  aneesthetics, 
in  order  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air  may  pass  into  the  lungs 
along  with  the  vapor  to  prevent  asphyxia ;  and  that  so  great  an 
amount  of  the  anaesthetic  may  not  be  administered  as  to  endanger 
a  poisonous  impression  on  the  nervous  centres.  Fatal  results  have 
occasionally  supervened,  but  they  have  been  rare ;  and  except  in  ex- 
traordinary cases  might,  perhaps,  have  been  avoided ;  and  now — that 
proper  discrimination  is  made  as  regards  the  cases  that  are  adapted 
for  aneesthetics,  and  due  precautions  are  employed  in  their  admmis- 
tration,  it  is  less  usual  to  hear  of  unpleasant  consequences,  although 
both  ether  and  chloroform  are  extensively  employed  by  the  surgeon, 
the  obstetrician,  and  the  dentist.  On  the  parturient  female,  they 
appear  to  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  pain,  whilst  they  do  not  in- 
terfere with  the  expulsory  action  of  the  uterus. 

The  supervention  of  ancesthetization — as  it  has  been  termed — is 
known  by  closure  of  the  eyelids,  if  they  have  previously  been  open ; 
failure  to  respond  to  questions,  and  muscular  relaxation.  It  is  re- 
quisite to  examine  carefully  the  pulse  and  the  respiration.  If  thev 
rail,  or  if  the  pupil,  after  having  been  contracted  becomes  dilated, 
the  inhalation  must  be  discontinued,  and  the  patient's  face  be  sponged 
with  cold  water ;  and  the  stimulus  of  ammonia  be  applied  to  the 
nostrils  and  throat;  with  frictions  to  the  extremities. 

The  local  application  of  anaesthetics,  as  of  narcotics  in  general, 
deadens  the  sensibility  and  power  of  motion  of  a  part,  whilst  the 
nervous  centres,  and  the  nerves  distributed  to  other  parts  of  the  body, 
may  be  unaffected.  Mr.  Nunneley  instituted  an  extensive  series  of 
experiments  on  animals,  and  found  that  by  immersing  a  limb  in  a 
small  quantity  of  the  fluid,  or  by  applying  the  vapor  topically  for  a 
limited  period,  it  might  be  rendered  perfectly  motionless  and  sense- 
less ;  and  be  fixed  in  any  desired  position. 

Pressure  on  both  carotids  has,  also,  been  employed  as  a  means  of 
inducing  sleep  and  anaesthesia ;  and  it  is  strongly  recommended  by 
Dr.  Fleming  as  a  remedial  agent  in  certain  headaches,  tetanus, 
asthma,  and  other  spasmodic  diseases,  and  to  prevent  pain  in  small 
operations,  as  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  or  the  opening  of  an  abscess. 

As  a  local  anaesthetic,  congelation,  by  means  of  a  freezing  mixture 
of  ice  and  salt,  applied  in  a  small  net  or  bag,  has  been  used  with 
advantage  in  some  of  the  lesser  operations  oi  surgery. 

Therapeutical  Application  of  Narcotics. 

The  inquiry,  already  entered  into  respecting  the  properties  of  nar- 
cotics as  medicinal  agents,  renders  it  unnecessary  to  say  much  con- 
cerning their  therapeutical  application.  Allaying  pain,  producing 
sleep,  and  diminishmg  action  in  large  doses,  it  is  only  in  such  doses 
tJiat  their  use  can  be  proper,  where  there  is  augmented  vital  activity. 
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On  the  other  hand,  as  they  are  excitant  in  small  doses,  they  must 
be  exhibited  in  such  doses,  where  the  object  of  the  physician  is  to 
add  to  the  amount  of  excitation. 

IrUermittents. — ^In  intermittent  fevers,  narcotics  are  occasionally 
administered  to  stop  an  anticipated  paroxysm :  this  effect  is  probably 
induced  by  the  new  action  they  occasion  in  the  nervous  system, 
which  breaks  in  upon  the  morbid  chain  that  exists  in  these  perio- 
dical affections. 

Continued  and  remittent  fevers. — ^In  continued  and  remittent  fevers, 
when  narcotics  are  considered  to  be  indicated  by  extreme  watchftil- 
ness  and  restlessness  at  an  early  period  of  those  diseases,  narcotics 
should  obviously  be  given  in  such  quantities,  that  their  sedative  in- 
fluence may  be  fiiUy  exerted ;  otherwise,  the  exaltation  of  the  vital 
manifestations  may  be  augmented  bv  them.  The  author  well  recol- 
lects, at  the  period  when  he  followed  the  clinical  lectures  of  the  late 
Dr.  Home,  at  the  Roval  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  but  little  hesita- 
tion existed,  as  regarded  the  administration  of  opium  after  the  ninth 
day  of  a  continued  fever;  not  because  the  intelligent  Professor  con- 
ceived, that  there  was  philosophy  in  the  observance  of  days ;  but 
because  it  had  appeared  to  him  that  prior  to  this  period — that  is, 
during  the  first  week  of  the  disease — the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
opiate  were  not  as  marked  as  they  were  afterwards.  The  ordinary 
dose,  directed  by  Dr.  Home,  was  thirty-five  drops  of  tinctura  opii. 
Pursuing  the  plan  inculcated  by  him,  the  author  was  in  the  habit — 
early  in  practice — of  waiting  until  about  the  commencement  of  the 
second  week,  and  then  of  prescribing  this  quantity ;  but  as  he  be- 
came better  acquainted,  from  experience,  with  the  properties  of  the 
drug,  and  with  the  pathological  conditions  present  in  fever,  he^id 
not  hesitate — ^in  public  and  in  private  practice — ^to  give  it  in  larger 
doses,  and  even  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease ;  and  he  is  not  pre- 
pared to  say,  that  he  has,  in  a  solitary  instance,  observed  unpleasant 
results  from  its  administration.  He  ffenerally  begins  with  40  or  60 
drops,  in  the  case  of  the  adult,  or  wim  15  or  20  drops  of  the  black 
drop,  or  with  one  of  the  preparations  of  morphia;  and  is  careless  as 
to  me  precise  period  of  the  complaint,  provided  symptoms  exist, 
which  appear  to  him  to  indicate  its  use. 

Inflammation^  spasmodic  diseases^  ^c. — Of  the  employment  of  nar- 
cotics in  the  different  phlegmasiae,  me  author  has  already  treated  at 
so  much  length,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  anything  farther  here. 
In  the  spasmi  of  Cullen,  and  in  some  of  the  vesaniae,  they  are,  at 
times,  the  only  agents  that  afford  the  slightest  relief;  and  it  is  asto- 
nishing what  quantities  may  be  taken  without  the  supervention  of 
narcosis.  The  vaporous  ansesthetics  are  here  often  of  essential  ser- 
vice. In  all  such  cases,  they  act  as  indirect  agents  belonging  to  the 
class  of  "  antispasmodics."  In  delirium  tremens,  opiates  are  trusted 
to  solely  by  some ;  but  they  are  rarely,  or  never,  indispensable, — ^the 
disease  generally  yielding  to  an  expectant  mode  of  management.  It 
would  be  endless  to  attempt  to  point  out  every  pathical  state,  in 
which  the  use  of  narcotics  may  be  indicated.  The  practitioner  must 
judge  for  himself;  and  if  he  understands  the  nature  of  the  morbid 
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phenomena,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  the  medicinal  properties  of 
his  narcotic,  he  cannot  fail  to  know  when  its  employment  would  he 
salutary  or  noxious.  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  attempt  to  lay 
down  great  general  principles  of  therapeutics,  and  to  avoid  detail. 
Of  the  evils  of  too  ffreat  detail,  we  have,  indeed,  examples  in  some 
of  the  existing  wo&s  on  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica,  from 
the  perusal  of  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  student  to  rise  with 
other  feelings  than  those  of  confusion. 


SPECIAL   NARCOTICS. 

1.  O'PIUM. 

Opium  is  the  concrete  juice  of  the  unripe  capsules  of  ^opaver  som- 
niferum.  The  process  for  procuring  it  is  much  the  same  in  all  coun- 
tries. It  consists  in  making  incisions  into  the  capsules;  and  collect- 
ing the  juice  that  exudes.  Its  name — ^from  <wroc,  "juice" — sufficiently 
indicates  its  nature.  The  poppy  is  cultivated  in  various  countries, 
but  especially  in  Asia  Minor,  Hindostan,  and  Egypt;  and  opium  is 
collected,  although  not  to  much  extent,  in  Europe.  In  fact,  the 
price  at  which  Turkev  opium  can  be  imported  renders  the  domestic 
cultivation  an  unprofitable  speculation. 

The  principal  varieties  of  opium,  met  with  in  commerce,  are  the 
Turkey y  the  Egyptian^  the  Ea%t  Indian^  the  Persian^  and  the  European. 

1.  Turkey  or  Levant  Opium  is  raised  in  Anatolia,  and  is  annu- 
ally exported  from  Smyrna  to  the  extent  of  about  400,000  lbs.; 
hence  it  has  been  called  Smyrna  opium.  It  is  produced  at  several 
places,  from  ten  to  thirty  days*  distance  in  the  interior;  but  that 
grown  at  Caisar,  about  oOO  miles  from  Smyrna,  is  said  to  be  most 
esteemed.  It  comes  to  the  United  States  either  directly  from  the 
Levant,  or  indirectly  through  some  of  the  ports  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. This  variety  of  opium  is  said  to  be  beyond  comparison  the 
most  abundant  in  our  market,  and  it  is  that  from  which  the  ordi- 
nary descriptions  of  opium  are  drawn.  It  occurs  in  irregularly 
rounded  or  flattened  masses,  varying  in  size,  but  rarely  exceeding 
two  pounds  in  weight,  usually  surrounded  with  reddish  capsules  and 
leaves  of  some  species  of  rumex.  When  first  imported,  it  is  soft, 
and  of  a  reddish-brown  color ;  but  becomes  hard  and  blackish  by 
keeping.  Dr.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  states  that  the  color  of  the 
finer  parcels  of  Smyrna  opium  is  light  brown ;  of  the  inferior,  darker. 
When  cut  into,  it  has  a  waxy  lustre;  and  when  torn,  minute  shining 
tears  are  observable,  seeming  to  show,  that  the  masses  are  made  up 
of  agglutinated  tears.  Although  this  variety  would  appear  to  be 
the  purest  met  with,  it  is  frequently  largely  adulterated.  Dr.  Pereira 
states,  that  fix)m  one  sample,  weighing  ten  ounces,  he  obtained  ten 
drachms  of  stone  and  gravel.  The  average  quantity  of  morphia  that 
can  be  obtained  from  it  has  been  estimated  by  him  at  about  8  per 
cent.  Dr.  Wood  affirms  that  good  Smyrna  opium  ought  to  yield  10 
or  11  per  cent 

A  variety  is  imported  from  Turkey,  which  has  been  termed  CoN- 
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8TANTIN0PLB  Opium.  Of  this  there  would  seem  to  be  two  sorts, — ^the 
one  in  very  large  irregular  cakes,  which  is  of  very  good  quality;  and 
the  other  in  small  flattened  regular  cakes,  from  two  to  two  and  a 
half  inches  in  diameter,  covered  with  poppy  leaf.  It  has  a  more 
feeble  odor,  and  blackens  in  the  air.  The  cakes  are  never  covered 
with  the  rumex  like  the  Smyrna  opium. 

Constantinople  opium  is  much  inferior  to  Smyrna  opium,  but  supe- 
rior to  the  Egyptian.  M.  Guibourt  states,  that  it  does  not  yield  more 
than  half  the  quantity  of  morphia  obtainable  from  Smyrna  opium ; 
yet  there  is  great  discrepancy  m  the  statements  on  this  head, — sufll- 
cient,  indeea,  to  lead  to  the  belief,  that  different  kinds  of  opium  are 
taken  to  Constantinople,  and  exported  from  thence,  so  as  to  be  called 
Constantinople  opium. 

2.  Egyptian  Opium  is  only  of  recent  introduction  into  commerce, 
and  is  understood  to  be  one  of  the  products  of  the  agricultural  spe- 
culations of  the  late  Pacha  of  Egypt.  (Christison.)  It  is  imported 
in  round  flat  cakes,  weighing  from  four  to  eight  ounces,  and  wrapped 
up  in  some  leaf.  It  is  hard  and  dry ;  of  a  pale  brown  color,  and 
waiy  lustre.  According  to  M.  Guibourt,  it  affords  only  five-sevenths 
of  the  morphia  obtainable  from  Smyrna  opium.  By  another  expe- 
rimenter, Merck,  from  6  to  7  per  cent,  was  obtained  from  it,  ana  it 
Jielded  much  meconic  acid.  Another  specimen,  examined  by  Mr. 
.  Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  afforded  onlj  3*65  per  cent.  It  is  evi- 
dently, therefore,  inferior  to  the  varieties  of  opium  already  consi- 
derea ;  yet  some  of  it  would  appear  to  be  excellent.  A  specimen 
taken  from  a  large  quantity,  that  was  purchased  for  Constantinople 
opium,  yielded  Dr.  Christison  rather  more  muriate  of  morphia  than 
average  opium  from  Smyrna.  It  would  appear,  according  to  him, 
to  have  been  prettj^  largely  imported  into  Great  Britain  for  some 
years  past,  and  to  have  been  freely  purchased  at  a  price  from  ten 
to  twenty-five  per  cent,  under  that  of  fine  Smyrna  opium;  although, 
for  the  most  pert,  more  inferior  than  in  proportion  to  the  difference 
of  price. 

8.  Indian  or  East  Indian  Opium.  Three  varieties  of  East  Indian 
opium  are  known  in  commerce, — The  M<dwa^  the  Benares^  and  the 
Patna,  The  two  last  would,  however,  appear  to  be  undistinguish- 
able ;  and,  accordingly,  they  are  considered,  bv  most  pharmacolo- 
gists, under  the  name  of  Bengal  opium.  Little  of  the  East  India 
opium  reaches  the  United  States. 

Bengal  opium  is  met  with  in  balls,  each  weighing  about  three 
pounds  and  a  half;  packed  in  chests,  each  containing  about  forty 
balls,  which  are  hard,  and  consist  of  a  case  about  half  an  inch  thick^ 
and  half  a  pound  in  weight,  formed  of  tobacco  leaves  and  aggluti- 
nated poppy  petals,  and  filled  with  a  black  pitch-like  mass,  soft 
enough,  even  when  some  jrears  old,  to  be  taken  out  with  a  spatula. 
According  to  Dr.  Pereira,  it  is  the  most  inferior  of  the  East  Indian 
opiums, — not  containing  more  than  half  the  Quantity  of  morphia 
procurable  from  good  average  Turkey  opium.  The  Benares  opium 
IS  the  Idnd  prepared  by  the  Chinese  for  smoking,  and  its  consumption 
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would  appear  to  be  enormous.  Prior  to  the  difficultiea  with  China, 
the  sales  there  alone,  according  to  Dr.  Christison,  had  rapidly  risen 
to  the  amount  of  three  millions  of  pounds  avoirdupois,  worth  about 
as  many  pounds  sterling.  A  variety  of  Bengal  opium,  called  Gak- 
DEN  Patna  Opium,  results  from  an  improvement  in  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring it.  Dr.  Christison  states,  that  he  has  examined  specimens, 
which  were  little  inferior  to  average  Turkey  opium  in  the  quantity 
of  morphia  they  contained.  This  variety  is  not,  however,  known  in 
commerce. 

Malwa  opium  has  usually  been  regarded  as  an  inferior  kind  of  East 
India  opium,  but  it  is  said  to  have  risen  greatly  in  value,  and  to  be 
now  highlv esteemed.  Dr.  Pereira  describes  two  varieties:  the  one 
in  round  flattened  cakes  or  balls,  weighing  ten  ounces ;  packed  in  a 
coarse  kind  of  chest,  composed  of  broken  poppy  petals ;  of  a  dark 
brown  color,  homogeneous  texture  when  cut  into,  and  of  an  odor 
similar  to  that  of  Smyrna  opium;  the  other  in  flattened  cakes  with- 
out any  outer  covering ;  dull,  opaque,  of  a  blackish-brown  color  ex- 
ternally, and  somewhat  darker  and  soft  within;  having  an  odor 
something  like  that  of  Smyrna  opium,  but  less  powerful,  and  com- 
bined with  a  slight  smoky  smell.  According  to  M.  Guibourt,  it  fur- 
nishes not  more  than  one-third  of  the  morphia  obtainable  from 
Smyrna  opium. 

Under  East  India  opium.  Dr.  Pereira  describes  two  other  varieties, 
— ^the  Cutch  opium  and  the  Kandei$h  opium^  but  they  are  of  little  in- 
terest, as  they  are  not  found  in  commerce. 

4.  Persian  Opium,  also  called  Trebizon  opium^  in  consequence  of 
its  being  imported  into  Europe  from  Trebizon  on  the  Black  Sea,  is 
in  the  form  of  cylindrical  sticks,  become  somewhat  angular  by  pres- 
sure ;  of  about  six  inches  in  length,  and  half  an  inch — more  or  less 
— ^in  diameter ;  enveloped  in  a  smooth  shining  paper,  and  tied  with 
cotton.  It  is  soft  and  flexible ;  and  does  not  become  hard  even  when 
kept  for  years.  It  is  of  a  paler  brown  color  than  any  other  kind ;  and 
of  a  distinctly  granular  texture.  Its  taste  is  intensely  bitter;  and  it 
is  of  very  inferior  quality.  Dr.  Christison  states  that,  m  1884,  he  saw 
in  the  London  Docks  many  large  chests  of  it,  which  were  quite  un- 
saleable.   It  has  been  seen  in  this  country,  but  not  often. 

6.  European  Opium.  This  name  is  given  to  opium  which  has  been 
made  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Greece.  It  can  never 
become  an  article  of  commerce,  in  consequence  of  the  low  price  at 
which  foreign  opium  can  be  imported.  Some,  that  was  raised  by  Dr. 
Young  of  Edinburgh,  closely  resembled  in  its  characters  the  Egyp- 
tian, or  the  Malwa  opium,  excepting  that  it  was  in  roundish  masses. 
It  was  hard,  dry,  pulverizable,  of  a  light  brown  color,  shining  and 
perfectly  homogeneous,  and  brought  a  better  price  in  the  market 
than  fine  Turkey  opium.  Some,  prepared  by  Messrs.  Cowley  and 
Staines,  yielded  7*57  per  cent,  of  morphia.  Another  specimen  of 
British  opium  yielded,  however,  only  4-4  per  cent. 

The  opmm  made  in  France  is  descnbed  by  M.  Pelletier  as  of  a  deep 
reddish-brown  color,  and  brittle  when  dry ;  yielding  in  some  speci- 
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mens  a  considerable  percentage  of  morphia, — according  to  M.  Pelle- 
tier  10-38  per  cent.  German  opium,  prepared  from  the  purple  poppy, 
Papaver  «owntferww^— variety  nigrum^  yielded  likewise  a  large  per 
centage: — ^accordinff  to  Biltz,  as  much  as  20  per  cent.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  these  estimates  can  be  used  comparatively,  as  we 
have  no  evidence  that  the  morphia  in  all  the  cases  was  equally  pure. 

The  physical  properties  of  opium  are  generally  taken  fix)m  the 
Smyrna  opium.  There  are  certain  qualities,  which  belong,  however, 
more  or  less  to  all.  The  odor  is  strong,  peculiar,  and  characteristic 
in  all  the  varieties,  but  in  some  more  so  than  in  others.  The  taste  is 
very  bitter,  and  somewhat  pungent,  exciting  irritation  in  the  lips  and 
tongue  when  chewed  for  any  length  of  time.  The  best  opium  does 
not  undergo  any  change  oy  keeping,  excepting  that  it  becomes 
harder:  and  this  change  it  is  impoi'tant  to  bear  in  mind,  inasmuch  as 
there  must  be  great  diversity  in  the  strength  according  to  the  degree 
of  dryness ;  hence  some  of  the  Colleges  have  directed,  that  the  pre- 
parations of  opium  shall  be  made  from  the  powder.  Some  of  the 
coarser  kinds  of  Turkey  opium,  and  the  common  Bengal  variety  in 
balls,  are  apt  to  become  mouldy  afler  a  time;  and  the  latter,  as  well 
as  Persia  opium,  never  seems  to  harden  thoroughly  under  exposure 
to  the  air,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  admixture  of 
oil  with  it  (Christison).  When  thoroughly  dried,  it  can  be  reduced 
to  powder,  but  as  it  attracts  moisture  from  the  air,  and  becomes 
lumpy,  the  powder  should  be  kept  in  well-stopped  bottles. 

The  quantity  of  opium  taken  in  various  parts  of  the  world  is  asto- 
nishing. Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  that  consumed  by  the 
Chinese  prior  to  the  interdiction  of  its  use.  In  England,  the  quan- 
tity, on  which  duty  was  paid  in  the  year  1841,  was,  according  to  Dr. 
Pereira,  37,960  pounds ;  and  in  the  year  preceding,  it  was  45,589 
pounds ;  the  greater  part  of  which  was  imported  from  Turkey.  From 
the  Treasury  returns  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1829,  it  appears, 
that  the  value  of  opium  imported  from  the  Turkish  dominions  was 
92,924  dollars ;  from  Mediterranean  France  12,187  dollars,  and  fit)m 
every  other  part  of  the  world  2040  dollars.  None  was  imported 
from  India.  (Wood  4;  Bache.)  From  the  Treasury  returns  from  1827 
to  1845  inclusive,  the  average  value  of  the  annual  importation  of 
opium  during  that  period  was,  according  to  Dr.  J.  B.  Biddle,  irom 
Turkey,  $128,137;  from  England,  $13,744;  from  France,  $4470;  and 
from  all  other  places,  $6607.  Of  this  so  much  was  exported  as  to 
make  the  value  of  the  mean  annual  consumption,  $66,809.  From 
July,  1848,  to  April,  1849,  inclusive.  Dr.  Bailey,  inspector  of  drugs 
at  the  port  of  New  York,  rejected  750  lbs.  of  opmm  from  Marseilles ; 
1743  lbs.  from  London,  and  860  lbs.  from  Smyrna. 

Water  dissolves  about  two-thirds  of  Turkey  opium,  including  a 
great  proportion  of  its  active  ingredients ;  alcohol  dissolves  nearly 
four  fifths  of  its  weight,  and  all  its  active  constituents.  Sulphuric 
ether  dissolves  little  more  than  one  of  the  active  principles,  which  is 
not  soluble  in  water — the  narcotin,  and  the  dilute  acids,  both  mine- 
ral and  vegetable,  entirely  exhaust  it  of  its  virtues.  It  contains  a 
great  variety  of  principles,  and  has  received  much  attention  from 
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analytical  chemists,  from  whose  labors  it  results,  that  it  has  at  least  the 
following  constituents: — morphia,  napcotin,  codeia,  narcein,  meconin, 
thebain  orparamorphia^R  pseudomorphia,  meconic  acid,  brown  acid 
extractive,  sulphuric  acid,  resin,  fat  oil,  gummy  matter,  caoutchouc, 
albumen,  odorous  principle  and  lignin.  The  most  important  of  these 
are  morphia,  codeia,  and  narcotin,  of  which  the  first  is  an  officinal 

S reparation,  and  will  be  described  hereafter.  They  are  all  of  mo- 
em  discovery.  Of  the  six  crystalline  principles,  morphia,  codeia, 
and  paramorphia,  narcotin,  narcein,  and  meconin,  the  first  three  are 
alkaline,  and  the  others  neutral. 

CodeU  or  Co'deine,  the  preparation  of  which  is  given  by  the  au- 
thor elsewhere  (New  RemedieB^  7th  edit.  p.  238,  Philadel.  1"856),  is 
a  white  crystalline  solid ;  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  unit- 
ing readily  with  acids ;  and,  with  the  chlorohydric  especially,  form- 
ing a  salt  which  crystallizes  with  great  facility.  1000  parts  of  water, 
at  60®  Fahrenheit,  dissolve  12*6  parts :  the  same  quantity  at  100°, 
37  parts,  and  at  212^,  58  parts. 

The  experience  of  difieront  observers  in  the  effects  of  codeia  on 
the  economy  has  been  dii^cordant.  M.  Magendie  states,  that  it 
causes  sleep  j  andj  in  hirge  doses,  stupor.  He  considers  one  grain 
of  codeia  equivalent  to  Imlf  a  ^rain  of  morphia.  Two  grains  often 
excited  nausea  and  even  vomitmg.  A  svrup,  each  ounce  containing 
two  grains  of  codeia,  has  been  given  in  hooping-cou^h,  and  in  other 
diseases  in  which  opium  has  proved  useful ;  and  it  has  been  found 
aerviceable  by  Dr.  Miranda,  of  Havana,  in  cases  of  what  he  terms 
**  powerful  nervous  imtatioiis  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sto- 
mach/' The  muriate  has  been  used  in  Philadelphia,  but  it  has  not 
been  found  to  have  any  virtaee,  not  equally  possessed  by  the  salts  of 
morphia  ;  whilst  it  has  the  objection  that  the  price  has  been  enor- 
mouB — as  much  as  from  four  dollars  to  two  dollars  and  a  half  a 
drtchm. 

Two  more  alkaloids — papaverine  and  opiantne — have  been  dis- 
covered in  opium — the  tattor  having  the  same  properties  as  morphia 
when  pven  in  like  doses :  l)ut  neither  of  them  has  been  subjected  to 
much  therapeutical  examination. 

?v^TTrrrrm  \R  is  commoulv  procured  either  from  the 

\  I  iy  means  of  ethevy  which  only  dissolves  the 

itly,  requires  but  to  be  evaporated  to  obtain 
which  nas  been  exhausted  by  cold  water.  It 
Toni  the  residue  after  the  preparation  of  the 
m  lit"  the  shops.    It  crystallizes  in  very  white 
istG  and  smell ;  neutral ;  insoluble  in  water ; 
oiling  rectified  spirit,  and  dilute  acids.    By 
able  "colors,  it  is  readily  distinguishable  from 
ieia. 

rd  to  the  medical  properties  of  narcotin  have 

M.  Magendie  was  of  opinion,  that  morphia  is 

Ijne  principle  of  opium, — narcotin  the  exciting. 

other  handj  entertained  various  notions  in  regard 
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to  it, — at  one  time  believing  it  to  be  inert ;  at  another,  to  have  the 
same  action  as  morphia ;  and  at  another,  to  concur,  when  combined 
with  morphia,  in  the  properties  of  opium,  but  to  a  slight  degree 
only — since  opium,  deprived  of  narcotm,  is  not  less  deleterious— and 
to  possess  another  modus  operandi  than  opium,  without,  however, 
his  bein^  able  to  regard  it  as  the  exciting  principle.    Others  have 

fiven  it  in  large  doses  without  any  narcotic  eitect  having  been  in- 
uced  b^  it ;  and  hence  it  has  been  imagined,  that  the  narcotin  of 
the  earlier  experimenters  was  an  impure  article. 

Owing  to  all  the  uncertainties  appertaining  to  it,  narcotin  is  but 
little  employed  in  medicine.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  ex- 
citing properties  of  opium  do  not  belong  to  it  exclusively,  for — as 
elsewhere  remarked — there  are  many  persons  who  are  as  disagreeably 
aftected  by  morphia  alone  as  they  are  by  opium,  which  contains  bom 
morphia  and  narcotin.  It  has  been  employed  as  an  antiperiodic  in 
the  treatment  of  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers.    (See  Tonics.) 

The  other  constituents  of  opium  are  not  of  much,  if  any,  thera- 
peutical interest.  Narcein,  meconin,  pseudomorphia,  and  meconic 
acid  appear  to  be  inert  Thebain  or  paramorphia,  according  to  M. 
Magendie,  when  injected  into  the  jugular  vein,  or  placed  in  the 
pleura  of  an  animal,  causes  tetanus  and  death  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  therapeutical  effects  of  opiates  in  different  doses  have  been 
briefly  referred  to  under  the  general  observations  on  Narcotics. 
That  they  are  excitant  in  a  small  dose  is  admitted  by  all ;  and  that 
they  are  sedative  in  a  large  dose  is  equally  admitted  by  most  ob- 
servers. A  grain  of  opium,  which  is  an  ordinary  dose,  first  of  all 
excites  the  organic  actions ;  but  this  excitement  is  followed,  in  the 
generality  of  cases,  in  a  short  time,  by  sedation.  The  animal  func- 
tions are  exalted  along  with  the  organic,  so  that  sensibility  and 
muscular  motion  are  exerted  with  more  vigor;  but  this  excitation  is 
sooner  or  later  followed  by  a  disinclination  to  movement,  and  a  ten- 
dency to  sleep.  Usually,  during  the  period  of  excited  action,  the 
mouth  is  dry  and  clammy,  and  there  is  thirst;  the  appetite  is  im- 
paired,— the  secretions  and  peristole  of  the  intestinal  canal  seeming 
to  be  diminished,  so  that  constipation  ensues.  Hence,  in  the  healthy 
state  of  the  frame,  as  well  as  in  certain  conditions  of  diarrhoea  and 
dysentery,  small  doses  of  opium  are  often  used  as  indirect  astrin- 
gents. When  larger  doses  are  administered, — from  two  to  three 
grains,  or  more, — the  excitement  of  the  animal  and  organic  func- 
tions may  still  be  perceptible  in  the  first  instance ;  but  commonly 
the  excitement  persists  for  a  very  short  time,  and  is  succeeded  by  a 
sedative  influence,  with  a  troublesome  itching  of  the  surfiice,  and  a 
warm,  and,  at  times,  a  copious  perspiration,  and  a  state  of  dreami- 
ness followed  by  stupor,  and  ultimately  by  an  irresistible  desire  to 
sleep.  When  sleep  is  not  caused  by  it,  and  a  full  dose  has  been 
taken,  the  patient  is  often  amused — and  at  times  annoyed — by 
the  multitude  of  fantastic  groups,  which  he  can  frequently  call  up 
at  pleasure.  In  many  cases,  when  the  effects  of  the  opiate  pass 
away,  more  or  less  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels  remains,  with  languor  and  listlessness. 

When  given  to  a  still  greater  extent,  opium  and  its  preparations 
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are  narcotic  poisons ;  they  are  types,  indeed,  of  the  class.  In  such 
large  doses,  no  signs  of  excitement  are  perceptible,  the  first  evi- 
dences of  tiie  poisonous  action  being  giddiness  and  stupor,  which 
rapidly  increase  so  that  there  is  a  suspension  of  all  mental  and  moral 
maniifestations, — ^the  individual  appearing  to  be  in  a  deep  coma ; 
breathing  slowly ;  the  eyes  closed,  and  the  pupils  contracted.  Un- 
less relief  is  obtained,  the  countenance  assumes  a  ghastly  character, 
the  pulse  becomes  more  and  more  feeble,  the  muscles  are  exceedingly 
relaxed ;  and  death  closes  the  scene.  Should  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
recover  from  this  state  of  coma,  it  generally  passes  into  deep  sleep, 
which  usually  terminates  in  from  twenty-K)ur  to  thirty-six  hours ; 
and  is  followed  by  nausea,  vomiting,  giddiness,  and  loathing  of  food. 
(Christison.) 

Opium  does  not  affect  all  persons  alike.  There  is  perhai)s  no 
article  of  the  materia  medica,  which  disagrees  with  so  many  indi- 
viduals, or,  in  other  words,  which  so  often  produces  effects  on  the 
system  not  desired  by  the  physician ;  and  frequently  there  is  a  ca- 
priciousness  in  this  respect,  which  is  as  strange  as  it  is  inexplicable ; 
— the  drug  itself,  or  some  of  its  preparations  producing  disagreeable 
impressions,  whilst  congenerous  preparations  have  aU  the  pleasant 
and  soothing  operation  that  is  desired.  These  disagreeable  pheno- 
mena are — m  place  of  sleep  or  a  placid  condition, — fever,  quick 
pulse,  headache,  restlessness,  watchmg,  delirium,  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing. They  are  considered  to  be — and,  doubtless,  usually  are — the 
result  of  idiosyncrasy ;  but  Dr.  Christison  asserts,  that  he  has  known 
them  induced  in  those  with  whom  opium  in  general  agrees,  if  they 
happened  to  take  it  in  too  large  a  dose,  or  soon  after  a  full  meal 
with  more  than  an  ordinary  allowance  of  wine.  Perhaps  the  pre- 
paration, that  is  the  least  likely  to  produce  these  results,  is  the  mu- 
riate or  one  of  the  other  salts  of  morphia.  The  black  drop  is,  also, 
an  excellent  preparation ;  and  the  author  has  often  found  Tinetura 
Opii  eamphorata  and  Pulvis  Ipecacuanhce  composite  succeed,  when 
opium  in  substance,  or  Tinetura  Opii,  could  not  be  tolerated. 

In  regard  to  the  susceptibility  of  individuals  to  the  action  of  opiates, 
there  is  much  diversity.  Some  resist  large  quantities,  and  it  has  been 
shown,  that  by  habit  the  endurance  or  tolerance  becomes  astonish- 
ing. Others,  on  the  contrary,  are  affected  by  the  smallest  quantities. 
This  has  to  be  discovered  by  observation  of  special  cases ;  and  a 
single  dose  is  sufficient  to  communicate  the  information.  It  is  essen- 
tial, however,  to  bear  in  mind,  that  infants  are  extremely  impressi- 
ble to  its  action,  and  that  a  drop  of  laudanum  cannot  always  be  ad- 
ministered with  safety  to  an  infant  a  few  weeks  old.  Professor  J. 
B.  Beck,  of  New  York,  in  his  ^JEssat/i  on  Infant  Therapeutics,'  has 
correctly  urged,  that  it  acts  with  much  greater  energy  on  the  infant 
than  on  the  adult,  and  that  it  is  more  uncertain  in  its  action ;  and 
he  cites  many  fatal  cases  from  small  doses.  From  a  report  made  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  containing  returns  ftom  the  coroners  of ' 
England  and  Wales  of  the  inquests  held  during  the  years  1887 
and  1838,  in  cases  of  death  from  poison,  it  appears,  that  the  total 
number  of  deaths  by  poison  was  543,  of  which  52  were  in£Etnts,  most 
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of  them  at  the  breast,  poisoned  bj  opitim  or  some  of  its  preparations, 
which  had  been  given  by  mothers  and  nurses  in  ignorance  of  its 
dangerous  consequences.  In  addition  to  these,  20  were  destroyed 
by  opium  or  laudanum  given  in  mistake  for  other  remedies. 

The  action  of  opium  is  modified,  too,  according  to  the  surface  to 
which  it  is  applied.  The  full  eflTect  is  induced  when  taken  into  the 
stomach.  When  thrown  into  the  rectum,  the  general  rule  is  to  give 
it  in  three  times  the  quanti^  that  would  be  administered  in  the 
same  case  by  the  mouth.  This  rule  has,  however,  been  strongly 
objected  to  as  one  of  universal  application ;  and  there  may  be  cases 
in  which  the  practitioner  might  be  surprised  to  see  unusual  eftects 
induced  by  it ;  but  such  a  case  has  never  feUen  under  the  author's 
observation.  "It  is  conceived" — says  Dr.  Christison — "in  some 
continental  countries,  especially  in  France,  that  it  acts  three  or  four 
times  more  energetically  through  the  rectum  than  by  the  stomach. 
This  must  be  an  error ;  for  in  Britain  it  is  not  uncommon  to  give 
sixty  minims  of  laudanum  or  four  grains  of  opium  by  the  rectum, 
— doses  which,  according  to  the  Irench  view,  ought  to  occasion 
always  alarming  symptoms,  and  sometimes' even  death."  A  safe 
plan  would  be,  to  inject  the  same  quantity — ^if  a  full  dose — as  would 
be  prescribed  by  the  mouth,  and  repeat  the  dose  every  half  hour, 
until  its  effects  are  apparent. 

It  is  in  disease,  however,  that  wfe  witness  the  most  anomalous  re- 
sistance to  the  action  of  opium.  It  can  rarely  happen,  that  the 
Satient  is  rendered  more  impressible  to  it ;  and  in  a  large  class  of 
iseases  the  resistance  to  it  is  so  great,  that,  occasionally  enormous 
doses  are  needed.  For  example,  in  spasmodic  affections,  such  as 
tetanus,  hydrophobia,  neuralgia, — and  indeed  in  other  neuroses 
— ^as  mania,  delirium  tremens,  &c., — the  quantities  required  to  pro- 
duce the  narcotic  effects  of  the  drug  are  often  enormous;  and 
even  when  the  erethitic  condition  of  the  nervous  system  has  been 
overcome,  no  phenomenon  may  exist  indicating  that  a  narcotic  has 
been  taken. 

When  applied  to  the  denuded  skin  or  endermically,  opiates  do  not 
act  as  energetically  on  the  system  as  when  administered  by  the  mouth 

or  rectum ;  but  not  un  fre- 
quently, where  opium  dis- 
agrees, the  endermic  appli- 
cation can  be  tolerrted,  and 
all  the  beneficial  results  of 
the  narcotic  be  obtained. 
The  effects  of  opium,  when 
received  into  the  air-tubes 
in  the  form  of  smoke,  we 
have  no  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving, except  in  the  way 
of  experiment.  By  the 
Orientals  it  is  employed  in 
enormous  quantities.  The 
Chinese  use   an  aqueous 


Fig.  85. 


Apparatus  for  smoking  opium. 
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extract  for  this  purpose,  which  they  term  Chandooy  and  the  effects 
would  appear  to  be  the  same  as  when  swallowed ;  yet,  as  Dr.  Chris- 
tison  has  remarked,  opium  is  known  to  be  decomposed  by  such  a 
heat  as  is  necessary  in  the  process  of  smoking  a  pipe,  and  none  of 
its  active  principles  are  volatilizable.  He  adas,  tnat  several  of  his 
pupils  have  tried  the  process  with  a  Chinese  pipe,  and  Chinese  ex- 
tract; but  experienced  no  other  effects  than  severe  headache  and 
sickness. 

Fiffure  85  represents  the  apparatus  employed  by  the  Chinese; 
which — as  Messrs.  Mohr  and  Redwood  remark — ^may  suggest  the 
application  of  suitable  means  in  like  cases.  The  aqueous  extract, 
Chandooj  is  kept  in  small  pots,  a.  The  pipe  &,  consists  of  a  wooden 
tube,  near  to  one  end  of  which  is  attached  an  earthen  bowl  of  a 
conical  shape,  having  a  small  aperture  in  the  centre  of  the  top.  A 
lamp,  <?,  is  used  in  the  process,  and  likewise  the  small  iron  instru- 
ments, d.  The  smoker,  havine  lighted  the  lamp,  lays  his  head 
upon  a  pillow,  and  takes  a  small  portion  of  the  extract  of  opium  on 
the  point  of  one  of  the  instruments,  d.  He  then  ignites  it  in  the 
lamp,  introduces  it  into  the  bowl  of  the  pipe  through  the  aperture 
at  the  top ;  applies  the  bowl  to  the  flame  so  as  to  heat  it,  and  in- 
hales the  smoke  at  the  open  end  of  the  tube.  A  whiff'  or  two  is  all 
that  can  be  obtained  from  a  single  charge  of  the  pipe,  but  this — it 
is  said — is  sufficient  to  produce  the  soothing  effects  of  the  drug. 

The  remarks  made  as  to  the  therapeuticaiapplication  of  narcotics 
apply  rigidly  to  opium ;  and  the  great  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is, 
— ^the  difference  in  its  action  according  to  the  dose  in  which  it  is  given ; 
excitant — as  we  have  seen — ^in  a  small  dose ;  sedative  in  a  large. 

In  fever — as  elsewhere  stated — ^it  is  beneficial  under  numerous 
conditions,  especially  where  there  is  insomnia,  great  restlessness,  low 
delirium  or  tremor.  Where  much  cerebral  disturbance  exists,  it  has 
been  advised  to  give  it  in  combination  with  tartrate  of  antimony  and 
potassa.  Still,  me  main  effective  agent  is  the  opium.  Its  valuable 
sedative  influence  renders  it  well  adapted  for  many  inflammatory 
diseases ;  although,  at  one  time,  when  its  modu%  operandi  was  less 
understood,  it  was  carefully  avoided  in  those  diseases,  under  the  idea 
that  it  might  induce  undue  excitement.  Nor  does  it  diminish  the 
exalted  organic  actions,  but  it  lessens  pain,  and  causes  sleep. 

After  bloodletting  has  been  employed,  a  full  dose  of  opium  is 
often  one  of  the  most  precious  sedatives  that  can  be  prescribed.  In 
the  inflammations  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
opium  is  a  most  valuable  remedv.  In  simple  diarrhoea,  it  is  often 
employed  alone  or  associated  witn  chalk  and  aromatics;  in  ordinary 
cholera  morbus,  a  full  dose  frequently  relieves  almost  instantaneously ; 
and  in  dysentery  its  combination  with  calomel  is  often  advantageous. 
In  too  great  secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels, 
it  allays,  b^  its  sedative  action,  the  inflammatory  or  other  irritation, 
and  thus  diminishes  the  secretion,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  increased 
peristaltic  action.  In  encephalitis  alone,  doubt  might  exist  as  to  the 
proprietor  of  its  administration,  and  some  have  pronounced  it  to 
DC  positively  injurious  in  that  form  in  which  the  cerebral  substance 
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is  inflamed,  and  indeed  in  inflammation  of  the  parenchymatous  tissue 
of  organs  in  general ;  but  although  more  caution  may  be  required  in 
encephalitis  in  its  administration,  there  is  little,  if  any,  reason  for  the 
belief,  that  it  is  injurious  in  parenchymatous  inflammation,  provided 
it  be  prescribed  with  a  due  Knowledge  of  its  properties ;  indeed,  it 
has  been  before  shown,  that  in  pneumonia  its  administration  is  often 
attended  with  signal  advantage,  when  it  is  given  in  appropriate  doses. 

In  acute  rheumatism  it  has  been  prescribed  largely,  and  with  much 
benefit, both  alone,  and  associated  with  ipecacuanha;  and  a  full  dose 
often  arrests  an  ordinary  catarrh  or  inflammatory  sore  throat  at  its 
very  inception. 

Li  the  various  neuroses,  it  has  been  copiously  administered.  In 
mania,  for  example,  the  excessive  excitement  has  been  overpowered 
by  full  doses  of  opiates ;  and  in  delirium  tremens,  it  has  been  by 
some  considered  a  sheet-anchor.  It  is,  however,  in  spasmodic  dis* 
eases,  that  it  is  most  trusted  to.  In  every  variety  of  these,  it  is  used 
beneficially,  and  in  the  more  violent,  as  tetanus,  hydrophobia,  &c. 
— although  too  often  insufficient — more  trust  is  reposed  in  it  than 
in  any  other  remedy.  But  it  is  almost  impracticable  to  point  out 
the  numerous  cases  in  which  this  invaluable  anodyne  and  hypnotic  is 
capable  of  rendering  service.  A  due  knowledge  of  its  properties 
cannot  fail  to  suggest  those  in  which  its  operation  will  be  beneficial. 

When  employed  topically,  it  is  chiefly  with  the  view  of  relieving 
pain,  although  its  anodyne  and  other  virtues  are  not  readily  exerted 
through  the  cuticle.  In  cases,  however,  in  which  there  is  cutaneous 
ulceration  or  abrasion  of  any  kind,  the  anodyne  effect  is  signally  ap- 
parent. It  is  prescribed  in  certain  cases  of  ophthalmia,  in  painful 
ulcerations  of  all  kinds,  and  in  painful  chronic,  cutaneous  diseases ; 
and  Dr.  Christison  affirms,  that  in  erythema  and  in  all  kinds  of  ery- 
sipelas— even  idiopathic  erysipelas  of  the  face — the  best  of  all  appli- 
cations, not  merely  for  allaying  pain,  but  likewise  for  arresting  the 
local  inflammatory  action,  is  a  lotion  made  by  preparing  an  inftision 
of  32  grains  of  opium  in  four  fluidounces  of  watevy  and  a  solution  of 
as  much  acetate  of  leady  in  the  same  quantity  of  water ;  mixing  the 
solutions,  and  filtering  the  mixture  to  separate  the  insoluble  meco- 
nate  of  lead.  Opiate  frictions  have  likewise  been  used  in  chronic 
rheumatism,  in  sprains,  and  in  deep-seated  painful  affections  in 
general,  no  matter  of  what  character.  Opium  is,  moreover,  employed 
in  similar  cases  in  the  form  of  plaster ;  is  applied  to  the  bottom 
of  a  carious  tooth ;  and  is  added  to  the  most  varied  topical  applica- 
tions,— ^always,  however,  with  the  view  of  allaying  pain  or  irritation. 

The  dose  of  opium  varies,  according  to  the  effect  which  it  is  de- 
sired to  induce.  As  an  excitant  narcotic,  it  may  be  given  to  the 
amount  of  a  quarter  or  half  a  grain.  To  induce  its  ordinary  ano- 
dyne and  hypnotic  effects,  the  dose  is  a  grain  or  a  grain  and  a  half; 
and  a  full  dose,  capable  of  exciting  all  the  sedative  operation  of  the 
narcotic,  is  from  two  to  four  grains.  The  last  quantity  should  only 
be  given,  however,  where  pain  is  inordinate ;  spasm  severe ;  or 
where  a  powerful  sedative  influence  is  needed  after  bloodletting. 
It  is  usually  prescribed  in  the  form  of  pill. 
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At  times  it  is  used  as  a  suppository, — ^four  or  five  grains  being 
formed  into  a  cylinder  with  soap,  and  introduced  into  the  rectum, 
in  painful  afiections  of  the  uterus  or  rectum. 

BXTRAC'TTM  OPII,  EXTRACT  OF  OPIUM.— This  extract,  introduced  into  the 
last  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  (1851),  is  made  by  exhaust- 
ing opium  by  wateVy  and  evaporating  to  the  proper  consistence.  It 
has  the  advantage  of  enabling  the  active  ingredients  of  opium  to  be 
given  in  solution,  and  it  is  considered  to  oe  of  about  twice  the 
strength  of  opium. 

PIl'IM  O'PII,  PIUS  OF  O'PIUM.— rOpw  pulv.  3j  ;  Sapon.  ^.  xij  ;  to  be 
divided  into  60  pills.)  Each  or  these  contains  a  gram  of  opium ; 
the  soap  serving  no  other  purpose  than  to  communicate  the  proper 
consistence. 

Into  the  last  editions  of  the  PharmacopcBia  of  the  United  States 
an  analogous  formula  has  been  introduced,  under  the  name  PIL'ULfi 
SAPO'MS  COMPOS'ITiE,  COMPOUMD  PIUS  OF  SOAP.— In  this,  half  an  ounce  of 
oj>ium  in  powder,  is  beaten  with  two  ounces  of  soap^  so  as  to  form  a 
pilular  mass.  The  object  of  this  formula  is,  to  enable  opium  to  be 
prescribed  in  cases  where  it  is  deemed  advisable  that  the  patient 
should  not  know  he  is  taking  it. 

CONFEC'TIO  O'PII,  CONFECTION  OF  O'PIUM.— (Opnpulv.  Sivss;  Puh.  arc 
mat.  5vj ;  Mel.  despumat.  3xiv.)  This  is  a  relic  of  the  old  Pkilonium^ 
and  has  been  much  used ;  but  is  not  so  at  present. 

The  aromatic  powder,  associated  with  the  opium,  makes  it  an  ex- 
citant narcotic,  adapted  for  cases  of  flatulent  colic,  and  for  atony  of 
the  digestive  organs.  It  is  most  frequently,  perhaps,  prescribed  in 
cases  of  diarrhoea  unaccompanied  by  vascular  excitement.  When 
added  to  cinchona  or  to  sulphate  of  quinia,  it  is  said  to  increase 
greatly  their  efficacy  in  obstmate  intermittents.  About  86  grains 
of  the  confection  contain  one  grain  of  opium. 

TINCTD'RA  O'Pn,  TINCTOBB  OF  O'PIUM.— (Opii  pulv.  Siiss ;  Alcohol,  dilut. 
Oij.)  Laudanum — for  so  tincture  of  opium  is  commonly  termed — ^is 
more  frequently  used  than  any  other  preparation  of  the  drug,  and 
this  mainly  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  given. 

About  one  grain  of  opium  maybe  contained  in  about  thirteen  mi- 
nims of  the  tincture,  although  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  upon  the  exact 
proportion.  Twenty-five  ordinary  drops  are  generally  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  a  grain  of  opium.  The  dose  varies  from  twenty-five 
drops  to  a  hundred.  The  tincture  should  always  be  clear.  When 
not  so,  it  is  owing  to  the  deposition  of  opium,  which  may  add  mate- 
rially to  the  strength  if  it  be  shaken. 

TINCTD'RA  O'PII  ACBTA'TA,  AC'ETATED  TINC'TDRB  OF  0'PinM.---(Opn  Sij  ; 

Aceti  f  3xij  ;  Alcohol.  Oss.)  This  preparation  is  prescribed  in  the 
same  cases  as  Acetum  opii  or  black  drop.  Its  dose  is  ten  minims,  or 
about  twenty  drops,  which  are  considered  to  be  equivalent  to  a  grain 
of  opium. 

TKCTU'RA  O'Pn  CAMPHORA'TA,  CAMPH'OBATED  TINC'TDRE  OF  O'PIIJI.— (Opii 
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pnlv.;  Acid.  Benzoic,  fta  3i ;  01.  anisi  f  51 ;  Mel  de^umat.  3ij  ;  Cam^ 
phor.  9ij ;  Alcohol,  dilut.  Oij.)  This  is  the  well  known  Paregoric 
Elixiry  much  used  in  popular  practice.  It  is  an  agreeable  prepara- 
tion, owing*  to  the  aromatic  and  saccharine  additions,  which  cause  it 
to  agree,  at  times,  with  persons  when  the  tincture  of  opium  cannot 
be  tolerated.  By  reason  of  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of  opium 
contained  in  it,  it  is  not  well  adapted  for  cases  in  which  powerful 
opiates  are  indicated ;  but  is  greatly  used  where  gentle  opiates  are 
needed — as  to  allay  cough,  and  procure  sleep  in  children.  Rather 
less  than  a  grain  is  conteined  in  half  a  fluidounce  of  the  tincture. 
The  ordinary  dose,  for  an  adult,  is  a  fluidrachm,  or  a  teaspoonful. 

TINUM  O'PII,  WINE  OP  O'PIUM {Opii  pulv.  Sij  ;  Cinnam.  contus.;   (7a- 

ryophylL  contus.  aa  3j ;  Vini  alhi  Oj.)  This  is  the  Laudanum  of  St/' 
denhaniy  in  contradistinction  to  Laudanum  or  Liquid  Laudanum^  just 
described.  Wine  dissolves  the  active  principles  of  opium ;  and  the 
.  aromatics  may  adapt  it  for  cases  in  which  the  Tiuctura  Opii  disagrees. 
It  is  not  much  usea,  however,  internally.  It  has  been  dropped  on  the 
conjunctiva  in  turgid  states  of  the  vessels  of  that  membrane,  and 
with  decided  advantage ;  especially  where  there  has  been  great  sen- 
sibility. The  dose  of  the  wine  for  internal  administration  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Tinctura  Opii. 

ACE'TCM  O'PII,  VIN'EGAB  OF  O'PIUM,  BLACK  DROP.— (Opu,  in  pulv.  crass. 
Sviij;  Myrist.  in  pulv.  crass,  giss;  Oo<?iS8s;  ^acchar.%x\l ;  Acet. 
destillat.  q.  s.  The  opium,  nutmeg  and  saffron  are  digested  in  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  distilled  water  for  forty-eight  hours.  The  fluid  is  then 
strained,  and  the  residue  digested  in  an  equal  quantity  of  distilled 
vinegar  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  whole  is  then  passed  and  re- 
passed by  displacement,  until  it  comes  away  clear;  and  distilled 
vinegar,  enough  to  make  the  product  three  pints,  is  passed  through. 
The  sugar  is  then  added,  and  the  whole  evaporated  to  three  pints 
and  four  fluidounces.) 

This  is  essentially  a  solution  of  the  principles  of  opium  in  vinegar; 
rendered  slightly  excitant  by  the  nutmeg,  and  colored  by  saffron.  It 
is  the  officinal  black  drop  ;  and  is  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  cele- 
brated empirical  medicine,  called  by  that  name,  and  sometimes  the 
Lancaster  or  Quaker's  Black  Drop.  It  is  adapted  for  many  cases  in 
which  opium  produces  its  disagreeable  eftects,  and  is  a  favorite 
article  with  many  practitioners.  It  is  stronger  than  tincture  of  opium, 
the  ordinary  dose  being  from  vj  to  xxx  drops. 

EMPIAS'TRUM  O'PII,  O'PIUM  PlASTEE.--(0;>u  pulv.  3ij;  Picis  aHetislW]  ; 
JEmplast  plumbi  Ibj ;  Aquce  bullientis  f  Siv.)  The  lead  plaster  and  Bur- 
gundy pitch  are  melted  together ;  the  opium,  previously  mixed  with 
the  water,  is  added ;  and  the  whole  is  boiled  over  a  gentle  fire  to  the 
proper  consistence.  This  plaster  is  employed  to  relieve  neuralgic  and 
other  pains,  being  applied  immediately  over  their  seat. 

Opium  forms  part  of  Pulvis  ipecacuanhce  et  opii  and  Trochisci  gly^ 
eyrrhizoe  et  opii  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 
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MOR'PHIA, 

In  the  London  Pliarinacopoeia,  morphia  is  directed  to  be  precipi- 
tated by  the  addition  of  solution  of  ammonia  to  chlorohydrate  or  muri* 
ate  of  morphia^  which  lays  hold  of  the  chlorohydric  acid,  and  separates 
the  morpnia.  In  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States,  morphia 
is  separated  from  opium  by  successive  macerations  in  distilled  water 
until  the  salt  of  morphia  is  extracted.  The  fluid  of  the  macerations 
is  then  mixed  and  filtered ;  and  alcohol  and  solution  of  ammonia  are 
added,  by  which  the  meconate  or  other  salt  of  morphia  is  decom- 
posed ; — ^the  alcohol  dissolving  the  coloring  matter  as  soon  as  it  is 
separated  by  the  ammonia ;  and  the  morphia  itself  being  precipi- 
tated in  a  purer  state. 

The  crystals  of  morphia  are  colorless,  and  wholly  inodorous.  They 
are  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  very  slightly  so  in  boiling 
water,  but  are  readily  dissolved  by  boiling  alcohol.  They  have  an 
alkaline  reaction,  and  their  primary  form  is  the  right  rhombic  prism. 
Morphia  dissolves  readily  in  dilute  acids,  neutralizes  them,  and  forms 
salts,  which  are  for  the  most  part  soluble,  permanent,  and  crystalli- 
zable,  and  are  used  in  medicine. 

On  account  of  its  very  sparing  solubility  in  water,  it  is  but  seldom 

{)re8cribed,  althouffh  it  has  been  affirmed  by  one  observer,  M.  Bal- 
ey,  that  it  is  equally  efficacious  with  any  of  its  salts.  As  this,  how- 
ever, is  probably  owing  to  the  presence  of  acid  in  the  stomach,  and 
the  amount  of  acid  varies,  the  salts  of  morphia  generally,  if  not 
always,  at  the  present  day,  receive  the  preference.  The  dose  is  one- 
sixteenth  to  one-fourth  of  a  grain. 

1.  lOrPHUl  ACE'TAS^AC'ETATE  OF  lOE'PHIA. 

Acetate  of  morphia  is  made  by  mixing  morj>hia  in  powder,  freed 
from  narcotin  by  boiling  in  sulphuric  ether,  with  distilled  watery  and 
carefully  adding  acetic  acidy  until  the  morphia  is  saturated  and  dis- 
solved. The  solution  is  then  evaporated,  and  the  acetate  is  dried 
with  a  gentle  heat,  and  rubbed  into  powder. 

Acetate  of  morphia,  obtained  in  this  way,  is  amorphous  and  not 
wholly  soluble  in  water,  in  consequence  of  its  containing  a  portion 
of  free  morphia,  which,  however,  is  rendered  soluble  by  the  addition 
of  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid.  It  is  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  in 
water. 

The  salts  of  morphia  may  be  administered  advantageously,  not 
only  in  cases  where  opium  is  indicated,  but  where  it  disagrees.  With 
many  persons,  and  in  many  cases,  they  possess  decided  advantages 
over  opium ;  but  the  author  has  pretty  generally  found  that  where 
opium  has  disagreed,  morphia  and  its  preparations  have  done  so. 

By  one  method  of  exhibition — ^the  endermic — the  salts  of  morphia 
can  be  used  where  opium  and  its  preparations  cannot.  This  method 
is  adopted  when  opium  or  the  salts  of  morphia  cannot  be  borne  in- 
ternally ;  and  when  a  blister  has  been  prescribed  in  neuralgic  and 
other  cases,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  direct  the  denuded  surfece  to  be 
sprinkled  or  dressed  with  a  salt  of  morphia.  A  quarter  of  a  grain 
or  more  is  placed  upon  the  cutis  vera,  and  this  is  repeated  should 
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the  case  require  it.  In  the  severer  neuralgic  and  neurotic  cases,  the 
quantity  applied  in  this  way  is  sometimes  very  large.  In  a  case  of 
hydrophobia  reported  by  Dr.  Burne,  ten  grains  at  a  time  were  sprin- 
kled on  a  blistered  surface  with  excellent  tranquillizing  effects.  Oc- 
casionally, when  applied  to  a  blistered  surface  for  several  days  in 
succession,  a  papular  eruption  is  observed,  which  has  quickly  be- 
come vesicular,  proceeding  from  the  edges  of  the  blister,  and  gra- 
dually spreading  over  the  entire  surface. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  inoculate  with  the  salts  of  morphia.  When 
thus  used — the  point  of  a  lancet  being  dipped  in  an  aqueous  solution 
of  the  salt — ^they  give  occasion  to  me  formation  of  a  papula  sur- 
rounded by  an  areola,  and  accompanied  by  itching,  which  is  at  its 
height  in  about  an  hour.  In  one  case, — ^in  which  thirteen  punctures 
were  made  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  forearm, — ^the  patient  experi- 
enced heaviness  of  the  head;  frequent  yawning;  clamminess  of 
mouth ;  and  an  invincible  desire  to  sleep ;  yet  the  quantity  of  the  salt 
of  morphia  used  could  not  have  been  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  grain. 
It  has  been  suggested,  that  inoculation  with  morphia  may  supersede 
the  use  of  blisters  and  ammoniacal  plasters.  Its  influence  as  a  ru- 
befacient is  marked ;  and  hence  perhaps,  in  part,  its  utility  in  neu- 
ralgia and  chronic  rheumatism.  Mr.  Kynd  employed  inoculation 
with  a  mixture  of  10  or  16  grains  of  acetate  of  morphia,  and  a  drachm 
of  creasote  with  much  advantage.  Punctures  were  made  over  the 
nerves  affected,  and  the  solution  was  introduced.  In  a  short  space 
of  time,  the  pain  was  relieved  or  wholly  disappeared. 

Acetate  of  morphia  has  also  been  given  in  injection  in  cases  of 
chronic  diarrhoea,  and  it  has  been  made  into  an  ointment  to  be  rubbed 
over  pained  parts,  or  applied  immediately  to  them,  where  this  is 
practicable.  In  the  dose  of  a  fourth  of  a  grain,  every  half  hour,  it 
was  found  by  M.  Gferard,  to  be  preferable  to  every  other  remedy  in 
cholera.  He  continued  it  until  the  serious  symptoms — the  spasms, 
diarrhoea,  and  vomitine — ^had  ceased,  or  reaction  ensued. 

The  ordinary  dose  of  acetate  of  morphia  is  from  an  eighth  to  a 
quarter  of  a  grain,  repeated  so  as  to  induce  the  anodyne  or  hypnotic 
effect.  As  in  the  case  of  opium, — :under  excessive  pain,  or  long-con- 
tinued use,  the  system  may  be  so  habituated  to  its  action  as  to  bear 
very  large  doses.  A  case  has  been  published  in  which  a  female, 
under  a  painful  affection,  took  scruple,  and — according  to  her  own 
report — ^half-drachm  doses  of  tiie  acetate. 

I  MOR'PHIJE  MB'RIAS.— ID'RIATE  OF  MORTHU. 

Muriate  of  morphia  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  is 
made  by  mixing  morphia^  in  powder,  with  distilled  water,  and  care- 
fully adding  muriatic  acid  till  the  morphia  is  saturated  and  dissolved. 
The  solution  is  then  evaporated  until  crystals  form  upon  cooling. 
These  crystals  are  of  a  snow-white  feathery  appearance,  and  wholly 
soluble  in  water.     They  are  devoid  of  smell,  and  are  of  a  bitter  taste. 

This  salt  of  morphia  is  but  little  used  in  this  country ;  but  is  more 
prescribed  than  either  of  the  others  in  Great  Britain.  There  are 
some  indeed,  who  prefer  it  to  the  sulphate,  which  it  most  frequently 
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given  here ;  but  it  is  probable  that  more  accurate  observation  wbuld 
show,  that  they  are  capable  of  being  substituted,  in  all  cases,  for  each 
other.    The  dose  of  the  muriate  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  acetate. 

t.  lOS'PHLE  SULPHAS.— SULPHATE  OF  MOR'PHU. 

Sulphate  of  morphia  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  muriate 
— diluted  sulphuric  acid  being  substituted  for  muriatic  acid.  It  is  in 
snow-white  feathery  crystals,  which  are  wholly  soluble  in  water. 
Dr.  M.  J.  Bailey,  of  New  York,  special  examiner  of  drugs,  medicines, 
&c.,  in  the  United  States  Customs  at  that  port,  in  his  report  to  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  in  June,  1849,  states  that  he  has 
in  his  possession  a  sample  of  French  sulphate  of  morphia  adulterated 
by  the  admixture  of  about  30  per  cent,  of  amygdalin.  The  dose  of 
the  sulphate  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  acetate. 

LKIUOR  lOR'PHLE  SULPHA'TIS,  SOLU'TIOR  OF  SULPHATE  OF  lOS'PHIA  {Morphias 
milphat.  ^r.  viii ;  Aquce  destillat.  Oss). — This  solution  undergoes  change 
by  keepmg,  and  admits  of  minute  quantities  of  the  sulphate  being 
aaministered.  A  fluidrachm,  or  about  a  teaspoonftil,  contains  one- 
eighth  of  a  grain. 

A  combination  of  nitric  acid  with  opium,  forming  a  Nitrate  op 
Morphia,  is  the  basis  of  a  mixture  attributed  to  Dr.  Saillie,  of  Lon- 
don, and  of  another,  which  has  been  much  used  in  this  country  in 
dysentery  and  chronic  diarrhoea,  under  the  name  of  Hope's  Mixture^ 
so  called  from  its  proposer.  It  is  made  as  follows : — Acid,  nitros.  seu 
nitric,  f 5j ;  Aquce  camphor,  fgviij ;  Tinct.  opii  gtt.  xl.  Dose^  a  fourth 
part  every  three  or  four  hours. 

Many  years  ago,  a  Liquor  Morphi-s  Citratis  was  directed  to  be 
prepared  in  the  following  manner.  Beat  four  ounces  of  the  best 
crude  opium  in  a  mortar  with  two  ounces  of  crystallized  citric  acid; 
mix  well  with  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  filter  after  24  hours'  mace- 
ration. This  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Porter,  of  England,  and  is  spoken 
well  of  by  Dr.  Paris.  M.  Magendie  recommends  a  citrate  to  be  formed 
more  immediately,  according  to  the  following  formula.  Morphice 
pur.  gr.  xvi ;  Acid,  citric,  crystalliz.  gr.  viii ;  Aquce  destillat.  Sj ;  Tinct. 
cocci  q.  8.  ut  fiat  solutio.  The  dose  is  20  to  24  drops  in  the  24  hours. 

A  Tartrate  of  Morphia  was  suggested  by  the  author's  friend, 
Mr.  C.  T.  Haden,  as  a  substitute  for  Sie  liquor  opii  sedativus  of  Mr. 
Battley, — a  nostrum.  Mr.  Haden  prepared  it  by  macerating  the 
dregs  remaining  after  making  tincture  of  opium  in  a  solution  of 
tartaric  acid.  Forty  drops  acted  in  every  respect  like  twenty  of  the 
liquor  opii  sedativus.  It  did  not  excite,  nor  did  it  induce  costiveness. 

A  BiMECONATB  OP  MoRPHiA  has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Squire,  of 
London,  and  has  been  highly  spoken  of  as  an  anodyne  and  hypnotic ; 
but  the  formula  for  its  preparation  has  not  been  given  to  the  profes- 
sion. The  same  may  be  said  of  a  preparation  termed  MeMunn's 
Elixir  of  Opium. 

All  these  preparations  have  been  advised,  especially  where  opium 
disagrees.    The  author  has  not  been  fortunate  with  the  last.  In  his 
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own  case,  it  produced  the  ordinary  effects  of  opium  and  nothing  more, 
and  in  another  case,  in  which  he  permitted  himself  to  employ  it  at 
the  urgent  recommendation  of  a  professional  friend,  and  m  which 
every  preparation  of  opium  gave  occasion  to  unpleasant  effects,  it 
was  by  no  means  an  exception. 

2.  PAPATER.— POP'PYHEADS. 

Fapaver  somniferumy  Somniferous  or  White  Poppy;  Sex.  Syst.  Poly- 

andria  Monogynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Papa- 
Fig.  86.  veracesB ;  is  indigenous  in  Asia  and 
Egypt,  and  grows  wild  in  some  parts 
oi  England,  having  probably  escaped 
from  gardens.  (Pereira.)  It  is  cul- 
tivatea  in  oriental  countries  for  the 
sake  of  opium,  and  in  Europe  for  its 
heads  or  capsules,  as  well  as  for  the 
oil  contained  in  the  seeds,  which  is 
used  in  the  arts.  The  heads  are 
obtained  generally  from  the  white 
variety,  bemff  the  lareest;  and  they 
are  directed  by  the  Edinburgh  Col- 
leffe  to  be  gathered  before  ttiey  are 
wholly  ripe,  because  at  that  time 
thejy'  abound  in  the  milky  juice  of 
which  opium  is  made ;  whilst,  if  al- 
lowed to  ripen  before  they  areplucked, 
as  directed  by  the  London  and  Dub- 
lin Colleges,  the  juice  is  in  a  great 
measure  exhausted.  As  met  with  in 
the  shops,  they  vary  in  size  from  that 
of  a  hen's  egg  to  that  of  the  fist ;  are 
of  a  dirty  white  or  purplish-brown 
color;  of  a  papyraceous  texture ;  de- 
void of  smell,  and  have  a  slightly  bit- 
ter taste.  When  subjected  to  ana- 
lysis, they  contain  principles  similar  to  those  of  opium,  which  they 
readily  impart  to  water. 

The  preparations  of  poppyheads  are  exceedinrfy  variable  in 
strength,  partly  owing  to  their  being  gathered  at  difiTerent  stages  of 
their  growth,  and  partly,  also,  owing  to  differences  in  the  variety  of 
the  plant  used ;  and  they  are,  consequently,  but  rarely  prescribed 
internally.  They  have  been  thought,  by  some,  to  agree  where  opium 
did  not,  but  this  is  doubtful ;  and  they  are  not  adapted  for  any  pur- 
poses which  opium  does  not  better  subserve. 

The  decoction  is  much  used  in  Qreat  Britain  as  an  anodyne  fomen- 
tation ;  although  it  has  been  properly  questioned,  whether  it  pro- 
duces any  effect  which  would  not  equally  follow  the  use  of  a  muci- 
laginous decoction. 

8.  HYOSCY'AMUS.— HENBANE. 

SyoBcyamusniger^  Common  Henbane  ;  Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Mono* 


Papaver  soznnifenim. 

1.  Cftpsule  of  PapAver  officinale,  yar.  album. 

2.  do.  of  Papaver  •oroiiiferuni,  var.  nigrum. 

3,  4.  Seeds. 
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gynia ;  Nat.  Ord.  Solanaceae ;  is  indigenotis  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
and  is  cultivated  for  medicinal  purposes.  It  has  been  introduced  into 
this  country,  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  which  it  is  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  older  settlements.  It  flowers  in  July.  The  leaves — 
HTOSCY'AMI  FO'lIA— and  the  seed*— HYOS- 
CY'AMI  SEMEN— are  officinal  in  the  Phar- 
macopoeia of  the  United  States.  It  is 
generally  recommended  that  the  plant 
should  be  gathered  when  in  flower; 
but  it  has  been  found  sufficiently  active 
in  the  spring  before  the  appearance  of 
the  flowering  stem.  The  wild  plant, 
as  in  the  case  of  other  narcotics,  has 
been  esteemed  preferable  to  the  culti- 
vated; but  Dr.  Christison  affirms  that, 
from  experiments  made  at  the  Royal 
Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  the  inferiority 
of  cultivated  plants,  if  it  exists  at  all, 
seems  not  to  be  appreciable  in  prac- 
tice. The  plant  is  said  to  be  only  fit 
for  medicinal  use  in  the  second  j^ear. 
The  fresh  herb  has  a  disagreeable  virons 
smell,  and  a  mucilaginous  slightly 
acrid  taste.  The  leaves  should  be  dried 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  120° 
Fahr.,  by  which  process  100  lbs.  of  the 
fresh  herb  are  said  to  lose  86  per  cent. 
When  dried,  they  ought  to  preserve,  in  some  measure,  their  odor. 
The  seeds  have  the  smell  of  the  plant,  and  a  bitter  taste. 

Both  the  seeds  and  extract  have  been  analyzed ;  and  found  to  con- 
tain a  vegetable  alkali,  almost  identical  with  atropia,  to  which  the 
name  Hyoncyamia  or  Hyosciamina  has  been  given.  An  empyreu- 
matic  oil  of  henbane,  whose  properties  resemble  those  of  the  em- 
pyreumatic  oil  of  foxglove,  was  obtained  by  destructive  distillation, 
which  proved  to  be  a  powerful  narcotic  poison. 

In  large  doses,  hyoscyamus  is  an  acro-narcotic  poison,  occasioning 
at  times, — ^but  not  so  often  as  belladonna  and  stramonium, — nausea 
and  vomiting,  purging,  disturbance  of  vision,  dilatation  of  the  pupil, 
coma,  and  often  delirium,  followed  by  death.  In  medicinal  doses,  it 
exerts  a  soothing  influence  over  the  nervous  system,  without  that 
manifest  precursory  excitement  which  is  produced  by  many  of  the 
articles  of  the  class.  In  larger  doses  still  it  acts  as  a  hypnotic ;  at 
least  such  is  the  general  belief.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
it  frequently  fails;  and  it  is  affirmed  to  induce  delirium  when  pushed 
to  a  great  extent.  It  certainly  is  not  at  all  comparable  to  opium  as 
an  anodyne  and  hypnotic ;  yet  there  are  cases  in  which  opium  and 
its  preparations  disagree,  where  henbane  may  be  prescribed  as  a  sub- 
stitute. For  example,  opium,  even  in  small  doses,  occasions,  in  par- 
ticular persons,  violent  cephalalgia,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  and  is  apt 
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to  induce  constipation;  none  of  which  phenomena  follow  the  use  of 
hyoscyamus.  It  is  not,  however,  extensively  employed ;  for  whilst 
one  respectable  writer,  Dr.  Wood  of  Philadelphia,  remarks,  that  it  is 
"  at  present  used  almost  exclusively  to  relieve  pain,  procure  sleep,  or 
quiet  irregular,  nervous  action :"  another.  Dr.  Christison,  states,  that 
"  probably  the  chief  consumption  of  it  nowadays  is  in  combination 
with  those  purgatives  which  cause  griping,  and  more  especially  with 
the  compound  colocynth  pill-mass." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  cases  in  which  hyoscyamus  is 
given  internally.  It  would  be  but  repeating  what  is  said  under  the 
various  narcotics.  Wherever  an  anodyne,  hypnotic,  or  antispasmodic 
is  needed,  it  is  prescribed ;  and,  as  already  shown,  there  may  be  cases 
in  which  it  may  be  used  when  opium  cannot ;  although  whenever 
the  latter  can  be  borne,  it  is  infinitely  preferable.  Like  belladonna, 
it  may  be  used  to  dilate  the  pupil,  but  it  is  not  so  energetic ;  and 
like  it,  it  has  been  employed  in  the  way  of  iujection,  and  as  a  fomen- 
tation in  painful  tumefactions  and  ulcerations. 

The  dose  of  the  powdered  leaves — ^which,  however,  are  rarely  pre- 
scribed— is  from  gr.  v  to  gr.  x. 

BXTRAC'TUM  HTOSCT'IMI,  EXTRACT  OF  HENBME,  is  the  inspissated  juice  of 
the  leaves.  112  lbs.  of  the  fresh  plant  yield  from  4  to  6  lbs.,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Brande;  according  to  Mr.  Squire,  K)v,  Six.  That  used  in 
this  country  is  chiefly  obtained  from  Great  Britain ;  and  is  very  vari- 
able in  its  quality.  It  is  the  preparation  of  henbane,  which  is  most 
commonly  prescribed, — being  given  internally  in  the  dose  of  gr.  v 
to  gr.  X,  or  more.  It  is  a  common  adjunct  to  the  compound  extract 
of  colocynth  and  to  aloes,  whose  irritating  qualities  it  obviates ;  so 
that  in  pregnancy,  pills  of  aloes  and  hyoscyamus  may  be  taken  with 
safety.  LIkc  other  narcotic  extracts,  it  may  be  added  to  topical  ap- 
plications to  tender  parts — as  to  hemorrhoids ;  and  it  is  occasionally 
formed  into  a  plaster,  which  is  used  in  neuralgic  pains,  glandular 
and  scirrhous  swellings,  &c. 

An  AlCOHOl'IC  EXTRACT  OF  HYOSCY'AMUS— EXTRAC'TUM  HTOSCT'AMI  ALCOHOn- 
CUM,  was  introduced  into  the  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
United  States  of  1842.  It  is  made  from  the  leaves  in  coarse  powder. 
The  dose  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  simple  eictract,  than  which 
it  has  been  regarded  as  more  certain. 

TINCTD'RA  HTOSCI'AMI,  TDiCTURE  OF  UmkM^ffyosc^am.  fol  Siv;  Ako- 
hoi.  dilut.  Oij ;  prepared  either  by  simple  maceration  or  by  displace- 
ment.) The  dose  as  a  hypnotic  is  f  3j  to  f  5ij.  Should  it  act  on  the 
bowels,  it  has  been  suggested,  that  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  opium  should  be  added  to  it,  which  may  be  done  in  cases 
where  opium  does  not  disagree. 

4.  BELLADON'NA. 

Belladonna  is  the  oflicinal  name,  in  the  United  States  Pharmaco- 
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poeia,  of  the  leaves  of 
Atropa  Belladonna^  Com- 
mon DwalCj  Deadly  Night- 
shade ;  8bx.  Syst.  J?entan- 
dria  Monogynia ;  Nat. 
Ord.  Solanacese,  a  plant, 
which  is  a  native  of  Europe, 
growing  in  hedges  and 
waste  ground  on  a  calca- 
reous soil;  flowering  in 
June  and  July,  and  ripen- 
ing its  fruit  in  September. 
The  leaves  are  usually  col- 
lected before  the  flowers 
bloom,  or  soon  afterwards. 
The  root,  also,  is  officinal 
in  the  Dublin  Pharmaco- 
poeia. The  dried  leaves 
are  of  a  dull  greenish  color, 
with  afeeble  narcotic  smell, 
and  asubacrid  and  slightly 
nauseous  taste.  They  im- 
part their  virtues  to  both 
water  and  alcohol. 

On  analysis,  belladonna 
yields  a  vegetable  alkaloid 
— Atropia — on  which  the 
narcotic  properties  appear 
to  be  dependent,  and  which 
may  be  obtained  by  a  pro- 
cess similar  to  that  for  pro- 
curing aconitia  from  aconite.  This  principle  has  not  been  admitted 
into  the  Pharmacopoeias.  It  is  a  most  virulent  poison — a  tenth  of  a 
^rain  causing,  in  the  human  subject,  dryness  of  the  mouth,  constric- 
tion of  the  throat,  difficulty  of  deglutition,  headache,  dilatation  of 
the  pupil,  and  stupor. 

Belladonna  is  a  powerful  narcotic  poison  in  large  doses.  To  a 
less  extent  it  possesses  the  ordinary  properties  of  the  narcotics,  along 
with  some  that  are  peculiar  to  itself.  When  carried  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  affect  the  system,  it  induces  dryness  of  the  mouth  and 
throat,  vertigo,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and  dimness  of  sight ;  when 
to  a  greater  extent,  delirium,  and — it  is  affirmed — an  eruption  closely 
resembling  that  of  scarlatina.  To  this,  reference  will  be  made  pre- 
sently. 

The  first  set  of  symptoms  were  induced  on  the  author  by  tasting 
some  newly-prepared  extract  of  belladonna  made  by  himself.  The 
dilatation  of  the  pupil  continued  for  a  fortnight, — ^becoming  CTadu- 
all^  less  and  less,  but  impairing  vision  whilst  it  persisted.  These 
eflects  show,  that  the  main  action  of  belladonna  is  exerted  upon  the 
organs  of  innervation :  those  of  secretion  become  modified  subse- 
quently. 


Atropa  belladonna. 
1.  Stamens.    2.  Style.    8.  Stigma.    4.  Berry  and  Seeds. 
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Belladonna  is  administered  in  many  diseases  for  the  purpose  of 
allaying  pain,  or  diminishing  the  impressibility  of  the  nervous  cen- 
tres or  of  the  nervous  radicles.  In  this  respect,  it  is,  as  a  general 
rule,  far  inferior  to  opium ;  yet  there  are  some  diseases  in  which  it 
occasionally  succeeds  after  opium  has  failed ;  for  example,  in  the 
various  forms  of  neuralgia,  in  which  it  is  often  necessary  to  push  the 
remedy,  until  some  of  the  effects  above  mentioned  are  induced. 
Administered  in  this  manner, — ^like  the  other  narcotics,  it  has  been 
prescribed  in  rheumatism. 

In  diseases  characterized  by  great  nervous  impressibility,  as  hoop- 
ing-cough, it  has  occasionally  afforded  relief;  but  it  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  a  palliative  in  that  singular  self-limited  malady.  Dr.  A. 
T.  Thomson  affords,  however,  the  following  strong  testimony  in  its 
favor :  "  I  have  ordered  the  extract  in  doses  of  one-eighth  of  a  grain 
to  a  child  of  eight  years  of  age,  and  gradually  increased  the  dose  to 
a  quarter  of  a  grain.  Its  power  over  the  cough  is  extraordinary. 
It  produces  a  state  of  the  skin  closely  resembling  scarlatina,  accom- 
panied with  fever,  suffused  eye,  dimness  of  sight,  and  frequently, 
although  not  always,  headache.  Whilst  these  symptoms  continue, 
the  cough  remains  absent,  but  it  returns  as  soon  as  they  disappear. 
By  keeping  the  habitfor  a  sufficient  time  under  the  influence  of  the 
remedy,  the  period  of  the  disease  has  always  been  greatly  shortened.** 

It  has  also  been  prescribed  in  epilepsy,  mania,  hysteria,  chorea, 
and  in  the  neuroses  in  general ;  but  no  marked  effect  has  resulted, 
except  what  would  probably  have  equally  resulted  from  the  employ- 
ment of  opium  or  some  of  its  preparations. 

Dr.  Graves  has  ingeniously  suggested  its  use  in  cases  of  fever  ac- 
companied with  contraction  of  the  pupil, — under  the  view,  that  the 
state  of  the  brain,  which  accompanies  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  accompanies  contraction ;  and  hence,  as  bel- 
ladonna occasions  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  its  administration  may  do 
much  towards  counteracting  the  condition  of  the  encephalon  that 
occasions  the  opposite  condition  of  the  pupil.  Were  this  view,  how- 
ever, correct,  it  would  seem  equally  probable,  that  as  aconite  pro- 
duces contraction  of  the  pupil,  it  ought  to  be  a  remedy  for  encephalic 
conditions  that  are  accompanied  by  dilatation  of  the  pupil ;  and  far- 
ther, that  aconite  ought  to  be  capable  of  counteracting  the  dilatation 
of  the  pupil  occasioned  by  belladonna.  These  would  be  strange  re- 
sults if  true. 

The  property  possessed  by  belladonna  of  dilating  the  pupil  adapts 
it  for  the  treatment  of  certain  diseases  of  the  organ  of  vision.  It  is 
largely  used  by  the  surgeons  of  Europe,  both  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploration and  treatment.  In  cases  of  cataract,  for  example,  it 
enables  the  surgeon  to  appreciate  the  extent  of  the  affection ;  and, 
in  obscure  diseases,  to  inspect  the  depth  of  the  eyeball.  In  the  ope- 
ration for  cataract,  it  allows  of  the  lens  passing  out  more  readily. 
In  iritis,  it  prevents  adhesions  between  the  posterior  part  of  the  iris 
and  the  anterior  part  of  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline,  or  ruptures 
them  when  fresh.  It  is  occasionally,  also,  used  in  inflammatoiy  and 
other  affections  of  the  eye,  to  diminish  the  sensibility  of  the  organ 
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to  light.  For  producing  dilatation  of  the  iris,  a  little  of  the  extract 
may  be  rubbed  with  the  wet  finger  round  the  eyelids,  or  a  solution 
be  dropped  into  the  eye.  In  a  few  hours,  the  pupil  generally  be- 
comes largely  dilated,  so  much  so,  that  the  iris  appears,  at  times,  as 
if  it  were  totally  gone.  This  condition  generally  continues  for  a  few 
days.  A  solution  of  atropia  has  been  proposed  in  such  cases,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  grains  dissolved  in  a  drachm  of  alcohol  to  seven 
drachms  of  distilled  water.  A  drop  of  this  placed  in  the  eye  pro- 
duces speedy  and  complete  dilatation  of  the  pupil  in  most  cases ; 
but,  at  times,  a  stronger  solution  is  required.  Where  it  is  desirable 
to  keep  up  the  dil^ation,  a  drop  may  be  used  night  and  morning. 
{New  Remedies,  7th  edit.  p.  127,  Philad.,  1856.) 

Owing  to  its  eftect  upon  the  iris,  belladonna  has  been  suggested  in 
labor  accompanied  with  unusual  rigidity  of  th«  os  uteri.  W  ith  this 
view,  either  the  soft  extract,  or  an  ointment  composed  of  JSxtract  of 
Belladonna  5j — 5y  ;  Spermaceti  Ointment  or  Lard  3j ;  may  be  rubbed 
upon  the  os  uteri.  It  is  not,  however,  much  employed.  In  spasmo- 
dic and  neuralgic  affections  of  the  urethra,  bladder,  rectum,  and  va- 
^na,  belladonna  has  been  used,  either  applied  to  a  bougie,  or  passed 
mto  the  rectum,  in  the  form  of  injection  or  suppository.  In  all  cases, 
it  is  important,  that  there  should  be  no  abrasion, — as  it  might  pro- 
duce an  undesirable  narcotic  impression  upon  the  system. 

In  certain  painful  affections  of  the  chest,  and  in  painful  scirrhous 
and  glandular  enlargements,  a  belladonna  plaster  is  not  unfrequently 
applied.  The  narcotic  influence  of  the  drug  may  be  partially  exerted 
in  this  way ;  but  it  is  probably  but  little  adapted  for  the  removal  of 
those  affections. 

There  is  one  other  application  of  belladonna,  which  remains  to  be 
particularly  noticed — as  a  preventive  of  scarlatina.  It  has  already 
been  remarked,  that  when  given  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  apt  to  in- 
duce a  cutaneous  efllorescence  similar  to  that  of  scarlatina.  This,  of 
course,  suggested  to  the  homoeopathist  to  make  trials  of  the  remedy 
as  a  prophylactic  against  that  often  formidable  disease.  In  another 
work  {Practice  of  Medicine,  3d  edit,  ii,  555,  Philadelphia,  1848),  the 
author  has  stated,  that  he  has  never  witnessed  the  eruption,  nor  does 
its  production  seem  to  be  considered  necessary  where  belladonna 
has  been  ^ven  as  a  prophylactic.  The  testimony,  for  and  against 
its  preventive  powers  in  scarlatina,  has  been  considerable.  It  is  easy 
to  see,  however,  that  inasmuch  as  all  are  not  attacked,  who  are  ex- 
posed to  a  disease  which  is  unquestionably  contagious,  any  article, 
exhibited  with  the  view  of  prevention,  may  readily  ffain  credit  for 
the  possession  of  such  powers  without  meriting  it.  Still  more  readily 
may  it,  in  the  case  of  a  disease  like  scarlatina,  which  in  the  opinion 
of  many  spreads  by  epidemic  rather  than  by  contagious  influences. 
Belladonna  certainly  has  often  failed, — it  did  so  in  tlie  author's  own 
family — and  a  striking  case  of  the  kind  is  given  by  a  respectable 
writer — Dr.  Sigmond — of  a  family  of  eleven  persons,  who  took  it ; 
yet  every  one  of  them  was  attacked.  Numerous  authentic  cases  of 
its  entire  failure  have,  indeed,  been  published.  Hahnemann's  di- 
rection for  exhibiting  it  in  such  cases  is  to  dissolve  three  grains  of 
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the  extract  in  a  fluidounce  of  cinnamon  water;  and  to  administer  three 
drops  of  this  solution,  twice  a  day,  to  a  child  a  year  old, — adding  one 
drop  for  every  year, — until  twelve  drops  are  taken  for  a  dose ;  this 
course  to  be  adopted  at  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic,  and  to 
be  persevered  in  whilst  it  continues. 

The  dose  of  the  powdered  leaves  of  belladonna  is  one  grain,  which 
may  be  gradually  increased  until  its  peculiar  effects — dryness  of  the 
mouth,  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  or  some  of  the  cephalic  phenomena 
supervene.  The  powder  is  rarely,  however,  given  internally.  The 
fresh  leaves  are  sometimes  applied  warm  as  a  fomentation  to  pained 
parts ;  and,  occasionally,  an  infusion  is  used  for  a  similar  purpose ; 
or  the  powder  is  made  to  form  part  of  a  cataplasm. 

The  dose  of  atropia,  according  to  M.  Bouchardat,  is  a  tenth  part 
of  a  grain. 

EXTBAC'TCM  BEHADONTIjE,  EXTRACT  OF  BEllADON'NA.— This  extract  is  made 
from  the  expressed  juice  of  belladonna.  It  is  the  preparation  most 
frequently  used.  The  dose  may  be  a  quarter,  or  half  a  grain,  re- 
peated three  times  a  day ;  and  gradually  increased  until  the  consti- 
tutional effects  of  the  remedy  appear.  It  has,  however,  been  given 
in  much  larger  quantities.  Its  topical  uses  have  already  been  re- 
ferred to ;  but  it  may  be  added,  that  a  decoction  of  the  extract  or  of 
the  leaves  has  been  recommended,  like  other  narcotics,  as  an  inhala- 
tion in  spasmodic  asthma. 

An  AlCOHOl'IC  EXTRACT  OF  BEllADON'NA— EXTRAC'TDM  BEllADON'NE  AlCO- 
HOl'ICUM — was  introduced  into  the  edition  of  the  PharmacopcEia  of  the 
United  Statei  of  1842.  It  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  diluted  alcohol^ 
by  displacement,  on  belladonna  in  coarse  powder.  As  the  fresh  leaves 
are  not  always  attainable,  this  formula  furnishes  a  method  for  obtain- 
ing the  extract  in  their  absence. 

TINCTU'RA  BEllADON'NJE,  TINCTURE  OF  Mlimmk.—{Belladonn.  5iv;  Al- 
cohoL  dilut.  Oij ;  prepared  by  maceration  or  displacement.)  The  dose 
of  the  tincture  is  from  tijjxx  to  nexl,  watching  the  effects.  It  is  offi- 
cinal in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States, — and  in  those  of 
London  and  Dublin. 

EMPIAS'TRDM  BEllADON'NiE,  PIASTER  OF  UlimWU^Emplastr.  Resin. 
5iij  ;  Extract.  Belladonnce  Siss.)  This  plaster  is  used  as  an  anodyne 
and  revellent  in  neuralgic  pains,  and,  indeed,  in  most  painful  affec- 
tions that  are  deep-seated.  Dr.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  states,  that 
he  has  seen  the  constitutional  effects  of  belladonna  result  from  its  ap- 
plication. Care  ought  to  be  taken  not  to  apply  it  to  an  abraded 
Burface. 

BNGUENTUM  BEllADONTiE.— OINTMENT  OF  UlimmL— {Extract.  Bellas 
don.  5j  ;  Adipis  3j.  M.)  Used  as  a  topical  anodyne  in  various  affec- 
tions,— ^to  the  OS  uteri  to  diminish  rigidity ;  rubbed  over  the  course 
of  the  urethra  and  perineum,  in  chordee,  and  in  spasm  and  irritation 
of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  &c. 
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6.  STRAMONIUM. 

Datura  Stramonium^  Thorn  Apple^  Jamestown  Weed;  Sex.  Syst. 
PentandriaMonoffyilia;  Nat.  Okd.  Solanacese, is  met  within  various 
parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America :  but  its  native  country  appears 
to  be  unknown.    In 

the  United  States,  it  Fig.  89. 

is  very  common  in  the 
vicinity  of  every  in- 
habited spot,  in  waste 
ground,  and  on  dung- 
hills. It  flowers  from 
May  to  August,  ac- 
cording to  the  tem- 
perature. The  leaves, 
Stramonii  Folia  ;  the 
root,  Stramonii  Ra- 
dix; and  the  seeds, 
Stramonii  Semen,  are 
officinal  in  the  Phar- 
macopoeia of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  The  first 
are  gathered  when  the 
flowers  are  full  blown, 
at  which  time  they 
possess  an  unpleasant  virous  odor,  sufficient  to  produce  a  disagree- 
able impression  on  the  olfactories,  when  the  place  is  approached 
where  the  plant  grows.  Their  taste  is  bitter  and  nauseous.  The 
disagreeable  odor  is  lost  by  drying,  but  the  taste  remains.  The  seeds 
are  small,  compressed,  kidney-shaped,  and  of  a  brown,  almost  black, 
color,  without  smell,  but  having  the  bitter,  nauseous  taste  of  the  leaves, 
and  a  somewhat  acrid  taste. 

All  parts  of  the  plant  yield  their  virtues  to  water,  alcohol,  and  the 
fixed  oils,  which  are  consequently  used  in  various  preparations.  The 
plant  has  been  analyzed  by  diflerent  chemists,  and  found  to  contain 
an  active  vegetable  alkali,  to  which  the  name  Daturia  or  Daturina 
has  been  given,  and  which  is  separated  in  the  same  manner  as  hyos- 
cyamia.  It  dilates  the  pupil,  and  is  highly  poisonous  to  animals,  but 
is  not  used  in  medicine.  By  destructive  distillation,  a  poisonous  oil 
is  obtained,  which  does  not  diffbr  in  its  physical  and  chemical  pro- 
perties from  the  empyreumatic  oil  of  foxglove. 

Stramonium  is  a  powerful  narcotic,  producing  effects  like  those 
of  belladonna,  when  taken  in  large  doses, — as  dryness  of  the  throat, 
and  delirium  followed  by  coma,  with  dilated  pupils,  and  at  times 
convulsions.  In  medicinal  doses,  it  appears  to  resemble  hyoscya- 
mus;  to  be  anodyne,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  hypnotic;  rather  tend- 
ing to  relax  the  bowels  than  to  constipate,  and  agreeing  where  opium 
cannot  be  borne.  Still,  for  internal  use,  it  is  less  employed  than  the 
other  narcotics  already  considered,  although  it  may  be  used  in  the 
same  cases.    In  spasmodic  asthma — as  elsewhere  shown — ^it  is  made 
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to  come  in  contact  with  the  pneumogastric  nerves  by  inhalation, 
with  marked  advantage, — the  benefit  that  results,  in  such  cases,  be- 
ing from  its  narcotic  influence.  Like  other  narcotics  it  is  also  used 
externally,  the  leaves  being  applied  warm  to  painful  tumors,  irritable 
ulcers,  &c.  For  the  purpose  of  dilating  the  pupil,  as  well  as  of  dimi- 
nishing the  sensibility  of  the  retina  to  the  influence  of  light,  bella- 
donna is  more  used  in  Europe :  in  this  country,  the  extract  of  stra- 
monium is  often  employed.  The  dose  of  the  powdered  leaves  is  two 
or  three  grains  ;  that  of  the  seeds  a  grain,  repeated  until  the  consti- 
tutional influence  is  manifested,  or  until  some  efliect  is  exhibited  on 
the  morbid  phenomena. 

EXTBAC'TDM  STRAMCNH  FOIIO'RUB,  EXTRACT  OF  STRAMO'NIUM  LEAVES.— This 
is  the  inspissated  juice  evaporated. 

EXTRAC'TUM  STRAMO'NH  SEI'INIS,  EXTRACT  OF  STRAMO'NITM  SEED.— This  is 
obtained  from  stramonium  seed  by  the  process  of  displacement, 
through  the  action  of  dilute  alcohol.  It  is  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the 
seedy  and  is  preferable  to  the  extract  of  the  leaves.  The  dose  of  the 
former  is  a  grain;  of  the  latter  half  a  grain,. gradually  increased. 
When  applied  to  the  eye  to  induce  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  in  the 
same  cases  as  the  extract  of  belladonna,  it  may  be  softened  and  gently 
rubbed  over  the  eyelid;  or  a  solution  may  be  dropped  into  the  eye. 

TINCTD'RA  STRAMO'NII,  TINCTDRE  OF  STRAMO'NIUM.— (/ftramon.  sem.  contua. 
3iv;  Alcohol  dilut.  Oij.  Prepared  either  by  maceration  or  by  dis- 
placement.) The  dose  is  tijjx  to  njjxx,  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
given  until  some  effect  is  induced.  It  may  be  prescribed  wherever 
stramonium  is  indicated. 

UNGUEN'TUM  STRAMO'NH,  OINTMENT  OF  STRAMO'NIUM.— (/ftrawon. /o?.  recent. 
concis.  Ibj  ;  Adtpis  Ibiij  ;  Ceroe  flavoe  Ibss.  The  leaves  are  boiled  in 
the  lard  until  they  are  friable,  then  strained,  and  to  the  product,  the 
wax,  previously  melted,  is  added.)  This  ointment  is  used  as  an  ano- 
dyne application  to  painful  ulcers,  hemorrhoids,  &c.,  and  is  a  great 
favorite  with  some  surgeons,  being  prescribed  in  cases  where  others 
would  use  nothing  more  than  simple  cerate. 

6.  CONFUM.—HEMLOCK. 

Both  the  leaves,  Coni'i  Fo'lia,  and  the  seed  or  fruit,  Coni'i  Sb- 
MEN,  of  Conium  maculatumy  are  officinal  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
United  States.  The  plant,  called  also  common  or  spotted  hemlock; 
Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Digynia ;  Nat.  Ord.  Umbelliferse,  is  indige- 
nous in  Europe,  and  has  been  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and 
also  in  Chili,  growing  usually  in  waste  grounds,  and  by  the  road- 
sides, especially  in  inhabited  places.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July, 
and  the  fruit  npens  in  August  and  September.  The  whole  plant 
has  an  exceedingly  disagreeable  virous  smell,  compared  by  some  to 
that  of  mice  ;  by  others  to  that  of  cantharides,  or  of  the  urme  of  the 
cat,  by  which  it  may  be  distinguished  from  other  umbelliferous 
plants.    Its  proper  characteristics  are  botanical. 

The  plant  is  considered  to  be  more  active  in  warm  countries,  and 
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in  hot  and  dry  seasons.  The  leaves  are  generally  gathered  when  the 
plant  is  in  full  flower,  or  even  later,  when  the  fruit  is  forming.  Dr. 
Christison,  however,  affirms  as  the  result  of  his  experiments,  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  great  difler- 

ence  in  its  poisonous-  pro-  .  ^ig-  ^O- 

perties  at  any  season,  as 
even  in  November  and 
March  of  its  first  year  its 
activity  is  very  great.  The 
same  gentleman  remarks, 
that,contraryto  the  opinion 
of  Geiger,  the  seeds  have 
always  appeared  to  him  to 
be  considerably  more  active 
when  green  than  when  ripe 
and  dry:  they  are  much 
moreactivethantheleaves, 
and  he  considers  this  an 
objection  to  the  adoption 
of  the  seeds  by  the  London 
College  as  an  article  of  the 
Materia  Medica,  andthe  re- 
markwouldofcourseapply 
equally  to  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia of  the  United  States 
— unless  they  were  used 
for  some  special  purpose 
different  from  those  to 
which  the  leaves  are  ap- 
plied. A  great  advantage, 
however,  of  the  seeds  would  seem  to  be,  that  they  retain  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  the  leaves  their  active  principle  unchanged. 

Hemlock  leaves,  when  dried  at  a  temperature  not  higher  than  120° 
Fahr.,  and  with  exclusion  of  solar  light,  have  a  fine  green  color,  and 
the  characteristic  smell  of  the  plant.  They  should  be  preserved  in 
tin  canisters  well  closed.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  but  little 
reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  dried  leaves ;  as,  according  to  Dr. 
Pereira,  however  carefully  they  may  be  prepared,  they  sometimes 
yield  none  of  the  active  principle,  coriia^  even  although  they  may  have 
a  fine  green  color,  and  the  hemlock  smell.  The  taste  is  nauseous, 
but  much  less  so  than  that  of  the  fresh  plant.  The  seeds  have  very 
little  odor,  and  a  slight,  somewhat  bitter,  and  nauseous  taste. 

Conium  has  been  repeatedly  subjected  to  chemical  analysis,  but 
without  any  great  advantage  to  pharmacology.  One  of  the  most 
curious  results  was  obtained  by  Schrader,  who  found  the  analysis  of 
the  hemlock  and  cabbage  to  be  strikingly  analogous !  When  sub- 
jected to  distillation,  a  volatile  oil,  of  an  acrid  taste  and  of  the  pecu- 
liar odor  of  the  plant,  passes  over,  which  is  not,  however,  poisonous ; 
hence,  the  smell  of  the  leaves  would  be  an  unsatisfactory  test  of  their 
activity.    When  triturated  with  a  solution  of  potassa,  an  intense  and 
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peculiar  odor  is  exhaled,  arising  from  the  disengagement  of  the  active 
principle  Conia^  Conein^  Coniciny  or  Cicutin^  which  is  supposed  to  be 
present  in  combination  with  an  acid ;  and  requires  the  agency  of  an 
alkali  to  disengage  it.  It  is  possessed  of  wonderful  activity  as  apoison. 
It  cannot  be  procured  from  the  dried  leaves ;  but  may  be  from  the 
dried  fruit. 

Conium  is  one  of  the  narcotics  so  strongly  extolled  by  Storck  in 
cancerous  aflfections,  not  simply  with  the  view  of  its  narcotic  action, 
but  as  a  modifier  of  the  system  of  nutrition, — a  eutrophic.  At  the 
present  day,  however,  the  latter  action  has  been  more  properly  re- 
ferred to  the  therapeutical  agents  prescribed  with  it;  for  the  belief  of 
its  '  deobstruent'  operation  has  now  altogether  passed  away  in  the 
opinion  of  the  best  observers. 

In  regard  to  its  precise  effect  on  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  and 
the  phenomena  induced  by  it,  discordance  of  sentiment  exists, — so 
much  so, that  Dr.  Christison  expresses  the  opinion,  "that  the  entire 
subject  of  the  medicinal  actions  and  uses  of  hemlock  requires  to  be 
investigated  anew ;  and  it  well  deserves  investigation,  considering 
its  singular  energy  and  peculiar  effects  as  a  poison." 

Cases  are  on  record,  in  which  the  leading  symptom  produced  by 
it  was  coma ;  others  have  ascribed  convulsions  to  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Christison  led  him  to  infer,  that  it  does 
not  excite  convulsive  spasms,  or  brin^  on  insensibility;  but  that  it 
exhausts  the  nervous  energy  of  the  spmal  cord  and  voluntary  mus- 
cles, occasioning  merely  convulsive  tremors  and  slight  twitches,  and 
eventually  general  paralysis  of  the  muscles,  and  consequent  stoppage 
of  the  breathing.  He  K>und,  however,  that  it  leaves  the  heart's  ac- 
tion unimpaired,  and  does  not  prevent  the  blood  from  coagulating — 
as  was  at  one  time  imagined — any  more  than  other  causes  of  death 
by  asphyxia.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Judd  infers  from  more  recent 
experiments  with  medicinal  doses  on  cats  and  other  animals,  that 
the  well-made  extract  causes  great  languor  and  drowsiness,  and  often 
profound  sleep  for  two  or  three  hours;  lessens  muscular  excitability, 
and  reduces  the  circulation  as  well  as  animal  heat.  He  is,  conse- 
quently, induced  to  believe,  that  it  really  deserves  the  reputation  it 
has  enjoyed  with  many  of  being  an  efficient  anodyne  and  hypnotic; 
he  adds,  that  on  some  trials  with  it  in  affections  of  the  chest,  he  found 
it  allay  cough  and  promote  sleep,  and  he  considers  it  especially  ap- 
plicable to  the  treatment  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  phrenitis,  and 
other  affections  attended  with  an  excited  or  excitable  state  of  the 
circulation. 

Dr.  Pliny  Earle  instituted  certain  experiments  upon  himself,  with 
the  view  of  determining  the  physiological  effects  of  the  extract.  In 
fifty-grain  doses,  it  caused  vertigo,  (nmness  of  vision,  a  feeling  of 
mingled  weariness  and  weakness  in  the  knees;  defective  firmness  in 
the  gait ;  the  same  kind  of  feeling  in  the  lower  part  of  the  biceps  of 
the  arm  as  in  the  knees,  with  a  constant  disposition  to  bend  and  ex- 
tend the  forearm.  The  pupils  were  apparently  dilated;  but  it  did 
not  appear  to  induce  any  hypnotic  effect.  Dr.  Earle  states,  that  for 
several  years  he  has  been  accustomed  to  the  free  use  of  the  extract 
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of  conium  in  the  treatment  of  insanity,  without  ever  having  pro- 
duced sleep  hy  it,  even  in  doses  gradually  raised  to  60,  80,  and  90 
grains,  three  times  a  day.  The  author  has  given  the  remedy  a  fair 
trial  in  various  painful  affections,  but  he  has  been  dissatisfied  with 
it ;  and  is  disposed  to  think,  that  it  is  often  altogether  inert.  It  is 
used  internally  in  the  same  cases  as  the  narcotics  already  described ; 
and  afomentation  o{  fresh  hemlock  leaves,  or  b,  poultice  of  the  extract, 
or  a  decoction  of  the  leaves,  or  a  hemlock  ointment  or  vlaster  is  not 
unfrequently  prescribed  to  allay  the  pain  of  malignant  ulcerations,  or 
of  neuralgia. 

Like  some  of  the  other  remedies  of  the  class,  conium  has  been 
supposed  to  possess  antaphrodisiac  virtues ;  and  has,  consequently, 
been  prescribed  in  cases  in  which  there  was  over-excitement  of  the 
venereal  ^petite.  It  has  also  been  supposed  to  have  diuretic  pro- 
perties. In  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Earle,  however,  there  was  no 
perceptible  augmentation  or  diminution  of  the  urine.  On  two  oc- 
casions, once  after  taking  one  of  the  largest  doses  of  the  American, 
and  once  after  one  of  the  largest  doses  of  the  British  extract,  he  felt 
an  acute,  lancinating,  and  transient  pain  in  the  region  of  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  which  he  believed  to  have  been  caused  by  it. 

The  ordinary  dose  of  powdered  conium  is  three  or  four  grains, 
twice  or  thrice  a  day, — ^the  dose  being  gradually  increased,  until 
some  degree  of  encephalic  uneasiness  is  experienced.  The  powder, 
however,  speedily  loses  its  virtues,  and  different  specimens  appear 
to  have  different  potency ;  so  that  care  may  be  necessary,  if  a  dif- 
ferent specimen  of  the  same  preparation  be  given,  that  an  overdose 
is  not  prescribed. 

EXTRAC'TCM  CONI'I,  EXTRACT  OF  HEMLOCK.— This  extract  is  prepared  from 
the  inspissated  juice, — too  much  pressure  being  avoided,  as  the  ex- 
tract obtained  in  this  manner  is,  according  to  Mr.  Brande,  less  ac- 
tive. It  is  the  preparation  most  frequently  employed ;  yet  it  is  unequal 
and  always  uncertain.  Indeed,  most  of  the  extract  of  conium  of  the 
shops  is  inert.  (Pereira.)  It  is  considered  to  be  of  good  quality 
only  when  it  disengages  the  odor  of  conia,  which  is  strong  and 
penetrating,  something  like  that  of  hemlock, — but  more  analogous 
to  that  of  a  combination  of  the  odor  of  tobacco  and  mice.  (Pereira.) 
It  does  not  contain  much  conia  at  any  time.  From  four  ounces  of 
the  extract,  obtained  by  Dr.  Pereira  from  one  of  the  most  respectable 
druggists  in  London,  he  was  unable  to  procure  any  sensible  quantity 
of  it.  It  would  appear,  that  in  the  process  of  evaporation  the  conia  is 
decomposed ;  and  that  in  the  very  best  extracts  it  disappears  after  they 
have  been  kept  for  some  time.  When  we  take  all  this  into  account, 
with  the  differences  in  the  plant  itself,  according  as  it  is  wild — which 
is  the  most  active — or  cultivated,  or  as  it  is  culled  at  different  periods, 
it  is  obvious  that  no  ^eat  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the  greater 
part  of  the  commercial  extract.  One  hundred  weight  of  the  leaves 
yields  from  three  to  five  pounds  of  extract.  The  ordinary  dose  is 
two  or  three  grains  gradually  increased  until  some  constitutional 
effect  is  induced.    It  is  usually  given  in  the  form  of  pill. 
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In  place  of  the  Extract,  Dr.  Neligan,  of  Dublin,  recommends  the 
juice — Succu8  conii — which  he  obtains  as  follows : — Take  of  fresh 
hemlock  leaves  any  quantity;  express  the  juice  in  a  tincture  press; 
set  it  aside  for  forty-eight  hours ;  pour  off  the  clear  supernatant 
liquor  from  the  fecula  and  chlorophyll  which  it  has  deposited ;  and, 
lastly,  add  to  it  a  fifth  part  by  measure  of  rectified  spirit.  This  pre- 
paration he  has  found  to  keep  well  for  two  years.  The  dose  he 
gives  is  thirty  minims  three  times  a  day  in  a  little  water.  This  may 
be  increased  to  forty  or  sixty  minims,  and  be  decreased  or  wholly 
withdrawn  according  to  the  phenomena  induced.  The  most  un- 
pleasant effect,  when  given  in  full  doses,  was  a  disagreeable  sense 
of  dryness  in  the  throat,  accompanied  with  a  feeling  of  constriction, 
and  some  difficulty  of  swallowing.  When  this  was  the  case,  the 
medicine  was  omitted  for  a  short  time. 

The  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  has  an  AlCOHOl'IC  EXTRACT  OF  HEM- 
LOCK—EXTRAC'TDM  CONI'I  AlCOHOnCDM— which  is  made  from  the  dried 
leaves,  like  the  alcoholic  extract  of  belladonna.  It  is  applicable  to 
the  same  cases  as  the  ordinary  extract,  for  which  it  is  a  substitute; 
although  it  is  probably  even  less  satisfactory. 

TINCTD'BA  CONI'I,  TINCTDRE  OF  HEMIOCR.— (Cbnu/t)?.  giv;  Alcohol,  dilut. 
Oij  ;  prepared  by  maceration  or  by  displacement.)  The  Edinburgh 
College  prepares  a  tincture  from  the  expressed  juice,  which,  for  the 
reasons  before  given,  must  be  much  more  active  than  the  tincture  of 
the  dried  leaves.  The  dose  is  from  f  5ss  to  i^.  A  tincture  of  the 
dried  fruit  or  seed  has  been  proposed,  which  would  necessarily  be 
more  active. 

CoNiA,  the  active  principle  of  conium,  has  been  used  therapeuti- 
cally of  late  years.  It  is  most  readily  obtained,  according  to  Dr. 
Christison,  by  cautiously  distilling  from  a  muriate  of  lime  bath,  a 
mixture  of  strong  solution  of  potasaa  with  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the 
unripe  fruit.  The  conia  passes  over  and  floats  upon  the  water  like 
oil. 

It  is  a  colorless,  oleaginous  fluid,  of  an  intense  and  peculiar  suffo- 
cating odor,  and  an  extremely  acrid,  benumbing  taste ;  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  water ;  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  in  fixed  and 
volatile  oils. 

Its  effects  on  the  economy  are  like  those  of  conium ;  and  it  has 
been  employed  internally  in  the  same  diseases. 

As  an  external  application,  it  has  been  used  in  the  form  of  oil ; 
composed  of  conia^  half  a  grain ;  oil  of  sweet  almonds^  a  drachm,  in 
cases  of  strumous  photophobia, — applied  twice  or  thrice  daily,  by 
means  of  a  camel's  hair  pencil.  In  chronic  cutaneous  eruptions,  it 
has  proved  serviceable,  in  the  form  of  ointment  made  of  from  twelve 
to  twenty-four  drops  of  the  conia  to  an  ounce  of  simple  ointment  or 
cold  cream.  It  has  been  used  locally,  also,  in  neuralgic,  cancerous, 
and  other  painful  affections. 
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7.  ACONI'TUM.— ACONITE. 

In  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  (1842),  Aeonitum  is 
defined  to  be   "  the  leaves  of 
Aeonitum    napellut    and   of  A.  Fig.  9i. 

paniculatum  (De  Candolle)," 
Wolf's  bane  or  MonK%  hood.  The 
last  Pharmacopccia  (1851)  ad- 
mits Aconiti  Folia  and  Acoiiiti 
Madixy  the  leaves  and  the  root  of 
Aeonitum  napellus;  and  the  Bri- 
tish Pharmacopoeias  now  accord 
with  it,  in  acknowledging  only 
Aeonitum  napellus.  it  belongs 
to  Sexual  System,  Polyandna 
Trigynia ;  Nat.  Ord.  Ranuncu- 
lacese ;  is  indigenous  in  Europe, 
where  it  is  often  cultivated  in 
the  gardens,  and  is  seen  occa- 
sionally in  those  of  this  country. 
The  leaves  are  usually  collected 
when  the  flowers  begin  to  ap- 
pear, or  shortly  before. 

Neither  the  leaf  nor  the  root 
of  aconite  has  any  smell ;  but 
when  chewed,  they  slowly  occa- 
sion a  strange  sense  of  tingling 
and  numbness  in  the  tongue  anc 
interior  of  the  mouth.  The  root 
is  gathered  in  the  spring,  just 
befcre  the  leaves  appear.  The 
expressed  juice,  as  well  as  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  leaves,  pos- 
sesses all  the  properties  of  the  plant.  The  watery  extract  is  regarded 
as  a  precarious  and  very  irregular  preparation.  Aconite  yields,  on 
analysis,  a  peculiar  alkali  termed  Aconitia  or  Aconitinay  and  a  vola- 
tile acrid  principle,  which  is  readily  decomposed. 

It  is  an  active  poison  of  the  acro-narcotic  class,  producing,  in 
small  doses,  the  tingling  and  numbness  already  mentioned,  and  in 
larger  doses,  symptoms  of  gastric  irritation,  accompanied  or  followed 
by  signs  of  narcosis — as  stupor,  convulsions,  coma,  and  death.  From 
observations  by  Dr.  Richard  Eades,  the  following  were  the  most 
marked  phenomena  exhibited  by  animals  to  which  it  had  been 
given :  weakness  ;  staggering ;  gradually  increasing  insensibility  of 
the  surface ;  slowly  increasing  weakness  of  the  voluntary  muscles 
ending  perhaps  in  paralysis ;  great  languor  of  the  pulse ;  more  or 
less  blindness,  and  convulsive  twitchings  before  death.  Small  and 
repeated  doses  of  the  alcoholic  tincture  of  the  root,  taken  internally, 
are  said  to  cause  a  sensation  of  heat  and  tingling  in  the  extremities, 
and  occasionally  slight  diuresis.  Unlike  belladonna  and  stramo- 
nium,— when  applied  to  the  eye,  it  induces  contraction  of  the  pupil ; 
and  the  powers  of  the  circulation  appear  to  be  depressed  by  it. 


Aeonitum  napellus. 
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Storck  of  Vienna  first  ur^ed  this  remedy,  as  well  as  others  of  the 
class,  on  the  notice  of  physicians,  and  it  was  employed  in*  numerous 
diseases ;  the  chief  of  which  were  rheumatism,  gout,  scirrhus,  and 
cancer.  Owing  to  its  sedative  influence  on  the  circulation,  it  has 
been  given  in  hypertrophy  of  the  heart 

Experiments  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Fleming  to  determine  accu- 
rately its  action.  From  a  consideration  of  its  effects  on  the  circula- 
tion, he  deduces  the  following  inferences — First  That  it  is  a  powerful 
antiphlogistic.  Secondly.  That  it  is  calculated  to  be  of  great  value 
in  all  cases  where  there  is  inordinate  activity  of  circulation.  Thirdly. 
That  it  is  contra-indicated  when  there  is  obvious  mechanical  impe- 
diment to  the  passage  of  the  blood,  particularly  through  the  heart 
or  Jungs :  and — Fourthly,  That  it  is  contra-indicated  wherever  there 
is  irritability  of  the  circulation  with  great  diminution  of  power,  such 
as  occurs  after  severe  venous  hemorrhage. 

These  inferences  apply,  however,  to  sedatives  in  general.  It  would 
appear  to  be  a  remedy  of  great  power,  and  ought  to  be  administered 
with  exceeding  caution. 

In  neuralgia,  it  has  been  extravagantly  praised  by  some:  a  single 
application  of  the  tincture,  it  is  said,  produces  amelioration,  and  a 
few  applications  an  entire  cure.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
it  often  fails — as  oft^n,  indeed,  as  any  other  narcotic.  In  rheumatic 
affections,  it  has  also  been  of  service.  Those  of  the  chronic  kind 
have  been  most  benefited ;  but  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  have  like- 
wise been  greatly  relieved.  It  has,  also,  been  largely  employed  ex- 
ternally. The  dose  of  the  powder  is  one  or  two  grains,  which  may 
be  gradually  increased  until  its  effects  are  apparent.  When  gooa, 
it  causes  the  tingling  and  numb  sensation  before  described. 

Of  the  preparations  of  aconite  Dr.  Eades  thinks  the  tincture  of 
the  root,  and  the  alcoholic  extract  are  most  to  be  depended  upon. 
His  observation  induces  him  to  regard  the  alcoholic  tincture  of  the 
root  to  be  stronger  than  that  of  the  leaves. 

TINCTDRA  ACONFTI  FOIIO'RUM,  TINCTURE  OP  ACONITE  ltm&,j^{Aconit  fol 
3iv ;  Alcohol,  dilut.  Oij :  prepared  either  by  maceration  or  by  dis- 
placement.) The  dose  of  this  preparation  is  five  or  ten  drops,  given 
three  or  four  times  a  day;  but  its  effects  should  be  carefully  watched. 
Dr.  Male,  of  Birmingham,  England,  took  tincture  of  aconite  for  four 
days,  beginning  with  five-drop  doses,  either  twice  or  thrice  a  day, 
and  increasing  the  dose  to  six,  eight,  and  ten  drops,  so  that  on  the 
evening  of  the  fourth  day  he  had  taken  a  dose  of  ten  drops.  On 
the  morning  of  the  fifth  day,  the  injurious  effects  of  the  remedv  on 
the  nervous  system  appeared;  and  he  died  on  the  morning  of  the 
seventh  day. 

It  is,  applied,  as  an  embrocation,  in  neuralgia  and  rheumatism,  by 
means  of  a  small  piece  of  sponge  attached  to  the  end  of  a  stick.  Dr. 
Pereira  states,  that  the  use  of  an  aconite  plaster,  made  bj  spreading 
the  soft  alcoholic  extract  on  adhesive  plaster,  in  neuralgia,  has  been 
suggested  to  him. 

TINCTD'RA  ACONI'TI  RADFCIS,  TINCTURE  OF  ACONITE  m[l.—{Aeonit.  rad. 
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contns.  ft)j ;  Alcohol.  Oij.  Prepared  either  by  maceration  or  displace- 
ment.) Dose  twenty  or  thirty  drops.  A  saturated  tincture  is  often 
used,  which  is  much  stronger  than  the  officinal,  and  has  to  be  admi- 
nistered with  caution. 

EXTBACT'UM  ACONFTI,  EXTRACT  OP  ACONITE.— (Prepared  by  bruising  fresh 
aconite  leaves  in  a  stone  mortar.  Sprinkling  on  them  a  little  water ; 
expressing  the  juice,  and,  having  heated  it  to  the  boiling-point, 
straining  and  evaporating  to  the  proper  consistence.)  When  pro- 
perly prepared,  this  extract  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  color,  disagree- 
able narcotic  odor,  and  has  the  acnd  taste  of  the  plant.  The  dose 
is  one  or  two  grains  in  the  day,  to  be  gradually  increased  until  its 
effects  on  the  nervous  system  are  apparent. 

EXTRACrilM  ACONITI  AlCOHOl'ICDM,  AlCOHOl'IC  EXTRACT  OP  ACONITE.— This 
is  made  by  distilling  off  the  alcohol  from  the  tincture  of  aconite, 
until  the  extract  has  the  proper  consistence.  The  ordinary  dose  is 
one-sixth  of  a  grain,  made  into  a  pill  with  crumb  of  bread.  It  has 
been  given  to  a  greater  extent  in  articular  rheumatism, — ^half  a  grain 
every  two  hours,  gradually  augmenting  the  dose. 

An  ammoniated  extract  of  aconite  has  also  been  advised  to  be 
applied  externally  by  Dr.  TumbuU.  It  is  made  by  evaporating  very 
carefully,  and  at  a  low  temperature,  a  tincture  oi  the  dried  root  of 
the  plant  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract ;  adding  to  every  drachm 
of  this  eight  or  ten  drops  of  liquor  ammonise,  and  allowing  the  mix- 
ture to  stand  a  short  time  in  a  very  gentle  heat,  to  drive  off  the  excess 
of  ammonia.  It  is  used  in  the  form  of  ointment,  composed  of  one 
drachm  of  the  ammoniated  extract  to  three  drachms  of  lard.  When 
this  ointment  is  rubbed  upon  the  skin,  it  occasions  a  pungent  sensa- 
tion like  that  produced  by  aconitia  ointment  In  less  severe  cases. 
Dr.  Tumbull  advises  the  application  of  a  simple  saturated  tincture 
of  the  dried  roots,  witii  or  without  the  addition  of  a  little  ammonia. 
An  ointment  of  the  simple  alcoholic  extract  is  sometimes  used,  com- 
posed of  one  part  of  the  extract  to  two  parts  of  lard.  It  may  be  spread 
on  adhesive  plaster. 

ACONiriA,  ACONITINE. 

The  active  principle  of  Aconitum  has  been  brought  forward  with 
overstrained  eulogies,  of  late  years.  They  have  been  sufficient,  how- 
ever, to  occasion  a  formula  for  its  preparation  to  be  introduced  into 
the  last  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States.  This 
consists  in  exhausting  aconite  roothj  means  of  alcohol;  distilling  off 
the  spirit  until  the  extract  remains ;  dissolving  this  in  water,  and 
filtering;  evaporating  the  solution  to  the  thickness  of  syrup ;  adding 
diliUe  sulphuric  acidy  mixed  with  distilled  water  to  dissolve  the  aco- 
nitia ;  next  dropping  in  solution  of  ammonia^  and  dissolving  the  aconitia 
thrown  down  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid^  mixed,  as  before,  with  water ; 
adding  animal  charcoal^  and  shaking ;  lastly,  filtering  and  dropping 
in  solution  of  ammonia  to  precipitate  the  aconitia,  which  is  finally 
washed  and  dried. 

This  substance,  in  powder,  is  of  a  white  color,  with  a  yellowish 
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tinge ;  inodorous,  and  of  a  bitter  taste,  leaving  behind  it  an  acrid  but 
not  burning  sensation  in  the  throat  It  is  uncrystallizable,  and  re- 
quires one  hundred  and  fifty  parts  of  water  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture to  dissolve  it ;  but  only  fifty  of  boiling  water. 

Aconitia  is  a  virulent  poison, — said  to  be  the  most  so  known,  not 
even  excepting  hydrocyanic  acid, — one-fiftieth  of  a  grain,  prepared 
by  Mr.  Morson,  endangering  the  life  of  an  individual.  According 
to  Dr.  Pereira,  it  produces  contraction  of  the  pupil,  when  applied  in 
a  minute  portion  mixed  with  lard  to  the  eye;  but  according  to 
Geiger  and  Hesse,  dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  the  consequence.  When 
a  small  quantity,  either  made  into  an  ointment,  or  dissolved  in  alco- 
hol, is  rubbed  for  a  minute  or  two  on  the  skin,  a  sensation  of  heat 
and  prickling  is  experienced,  to  which  succeeds  one  of  numbness  and 
constriction  in  the  part,  that  lasts  from  two  or  three  to  twelve  or 
more  hours,  according  to  the  quantitj^  rubbed  in.  So  small  a  por- 
tion as  the  hundredth  part  of  a  gram  has  produced  a  sensation, 
which  has  continued  a  whole  day.  Dr.  Tumbull  found,  that  unless 
these  peculiar  impressions  were  caused  by  the  aconitia,  no  benefit 
whatever  was  to  be  expected  from  it;  and  he  observes,  that  if  there 
be  the  slightest  abrasion  of  the  skin,  an  application  of  such  activity 
should  not  be  resorted  to,  and  that  it  should  be  carefully  kept  from 
coming  in  contact  with  any  of  the  mucous  membranes.*  The  dis- 
eases in  which  it  has  been  chiefly  used  are  of  the  neuralgic  kind ; 
and  the  gouty  and  rheumatic.  It  is  applied  either  in  solution  in  al- 
cohol, in  the  proportion  of  a  grain  or  more  to  a  drachm ;  or  of  oint- 
ment made  b^  rubbing  two  grains  of  aconitia  with  six  drops  of  alco- 
hol, and  mixmg  this  well  with  one  drachm  of  lard.  A  small  portion 
of  this  may  be  rubbed  on  the  affected  part,  until  either  the  pain  is 
relieved,  or  the  peculiar  sensation  descnbed  above  is  induced.  The 
application  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day  if  requisite. 

Aconitia  has  nearly  gone  out  of  use.  The  extravagance  of  the 
price, — at  one  time,  in  England,  3«.  6d.  or  upwards  of  t&ee  quarters 
of  a  dollar  per  grain ;  and,  m  this  country,  ?4  50  the  drachm — ^would, 
indeed,  have  limited  its  emplovment,  had  it  been  more  advan- 
tageous than  it  has  proved  to  be.  It  would  appear,  that  all  its 
powers  are  possessed  by  the  tincture  of  aconite,  or  by  the  alcoholic 
extract. 

A  spurious  aconitia — according  to  Dr.  Pereira — ^has  been  found  m 
the  shops.  It  is  imported  from  France,  and  bears  the  stamp  and 
label  of  a  celebrated  French  chemical  firm.  Its  color  is  grayish- 
yellow,  and  it  is  said  to  be  inert,  or  nearly  so. 

8.  LACTUCAllIUM. 

Lactucarium  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  Lactuca  sativa.  Lettuce; 
Sex.  Syst.  Syngenesia  Polygamia  -Squalls ;  Nat.  Ord.  Compositae 
— a  plant  whose  native  country  is  unknown ;  but  which  is  supposed 
to  be  indigenous  in  the  East  Indies,  and  is  cultivated  in  every  part 
of  the  civilized  world.  Before  the  flower-stem  shoots  up,  the  plant 
abounds  with  a  bland  milky  juice ;  and  afterwards  with  one  that  is 
intensely  bitter  and  milky.    When  incisions  are  made  in  the  flower- 
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ing  stem,  the  juice  exades ;  and  when  collected  and  dried  it  consti- 
tutes Laotuoarium,  Thrid'ace  or  Lettuce  opium.  The  ancients  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  soporific  virtues  of  the  common  garden 
lettuce ;  but  Dr.  J.  R.  Coxe,  of  Philadelphia,  appears  to  have  firat  pro- 
posed the  employment  of  the  inspissated  juice  in  medicine. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  lactucarium.  The  firsts  the  best  and  most 
costly,  is  obtained  from  incisions  made  in  the  stalks  as  mentioned 
above,  whence  the  juice  exudes,  which  is  dried  in  the  air.  This  pre- 
paration has  a  bitter  taste ;  soon  becomes  of  a  brown  color,  and  solid ; 
has  a  gummy  fracture ;  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air,  and  becomes 
soft  and  clammy.  The  second  is  obtained  by  expression  of  selected 
stalks,  and  subsequent  evaporation,  either  in  the  air  or  by  artificial  • 
warmth.  This  is  said  to  be  the  variety  most  commonly  met  with  on 
the  European  continent.  The  third  is  prepared,  in  the  same  manner 
as  any  common  extract,  from  every  part  of  the  plant  This  is  the 
Thridace  of  some.  The  first  is  the  only  one  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  therapeutist. 

Lactucarium  has  been  several  times  subjected  to  analysis;  but 
with  no  sreat  advantage  to  pharmacology.  Neither  morphia  nor 
narcotin  has  been  found  in  it 

The  results  of  the  author's  experience  in  regard  to  the  medical 
properties  of  lactucarium  have  been  negative.  They  certainly  do 
not  enable  him  to  say,  that  it  is  possessed  of  the  sedative  and  hyp- 
notic powers  that  have  been  assigned  to  it.  By  many,  it  is  conceived 
to  be  adapted  for  cases  in  which  opium  disagrees,  and  especially  for 
allaying  the  cough  of  phthisis,  and  other  pulmonary  affections.  Being 
devoid  of  any  exciting  property,  it  has  been  given  unhesitatingly  when 
the  patient  was  at  the  same  time  laboring  under  increased  vascular 
action.  The  usual  dose  is  from  gr.  iij  to  gr.  v;  but  it  has  been  given 
to  the  extent  of  several  drachms  a  day,  without  any  very  marked 
effect.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  its  virtues  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  As  in  the  case  of  every  anodyne  and  hypnotic, 
the  dose  should  be  increased  until  the  desired  effect  is  induced.  It 
has  been  applied  externally  in  conjunctivitis,  in  the  quantity  of  four 
erains  to  the  ounce  of  water ;  and,  like  otiier  narcotics,  has  been 
formed  into  a  plaster. 

Laotuoa  Virosa,  Strong-scented  Lettuce  of  Europe,  as  well  a^  L. 
SoARiOLA,  possesses  properties  analogous  to  those  of  L.  sativa.  It  is 
affirmed,  indeed,  that  the  former  yields  a  much  larger  quantity  of  lac- 
tucarium, and  of  superior  quality.  Laotuca  blongata.  Wild  Lettuce^ 
which  is  common  in  this  country,  was  orginally  introduced  into  the 
secondaiy  list  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  Lactuca  virosa  of  Europe.  The  extract  prepared  from  it  is 
said  to  be  anodyne  and  hypnotic,  in  the  dose  of  gr.  v  to  gr.  xv. 

9.  HU'MULUS.— HOPS. 

Hops  are  the  strobiles  of  Humulus  Lupulus^  Hop  plant;  Sex.  Syst. 
Dicecia  Pentandria ;  Nat.  Ord.  TJrticacese,  which  re  indigenous  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Europe,  and  flowers  from  June  to  August. 
It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  this  country,  and  chiefly  in  New  Eng- 
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land.  The  cones  or  strobiles  constitute  the  hops  of  commeroe,  which 
are  gathered  in  England  in  September,  and  dried  in  kilns.  They 
have  a  peculiar  smell,  and  an  aromatic  intensely  bitter  taste — the 

aroma  being  lost  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  but  the 
bitterness  continuing. 
The  bitter  taste  and  the 
aroma  reside  chiefly  in 
the  lupulinic  glands  or 
grains,  IDPDIPNA  or  ID'PD- 
LIN  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
of  the  United  States, 
which  forms  about  a 
sixth  part  of  the  weight 
of  dried  hops,  and  may 
be  separated  by  thrash- 
ing, and  to  which  Pr. 
Ives  considers  that  the 
hops  are  indebted  for  all 
£heir  medical  virtue. 
These  grains  are  of  a 
cellular  texture,  and 
golden  yellow  color.  Un- 
less carefully  dried,  they 
soon  lose  their  taste  and 
smell ;  and  the  aroma  is 
always  impaired  by  keep- 
ing. 

Lupulin,  on  chemical 
analysis,  yields  about  2 

Eer  cent,  of  volatile  oil  of 
ops ;  upwards  of  10  per 
cent,  of  bitter  principle 
of  hops,  LupulitCy  and  50 
to  65  per  ceut.  of  resin. 
The  scales  afford  but  very  little  lupulin.  Both  they  and  the  lupulin 
yield  their  virtues  to  water;  but  still  better  to  alcohol — pure  or 
diluted. 

The  emanations  from  hops  are  generally  considered  to  possess 
hypnotic  properties;  hence  a  hop  pillow  is  sometimes  used  to  invite 
sleep.  It  was  directed  in  the  case  of  George  the  Third  of  England, 
when  he  was  affected  with  insanity ;  and  came,  on  that  account, 
much  into  use.  Dr.  Pereira  states,  that  he  has  several  times  seen  a 
pillow  of  hops  promote  sleep ;  but  the  author  has  not  been  aible  to 
arrive  at  this  conclusion.  He  has  often  directed  it,  and  sleep  occa- 
sionally supervened ;  but  he  has  not  been  able  to  decide  that  it  was 
not  induced  either  in  consequence  of  the  effect  of  the  imagination, 
or  independently  of  the  hops.  The  diflferent  preparations  of  hops 
and  of  lupulin  are  certainly  most  unsatisfactorjr  narcotics,  and  by  no 
means  to  be  depended  upon.     Their  bitter  principle  renders  them 
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valuable  tonics ;  and  hence  their  use  in  ale  and  beer,  as  well  as  to 
communicate  a  pleasant  aromatic  flavor,  and  to  check  the  acetous 
fermentation,  feeer  is,  accordingly,  prescribed  as  a  tonic  and  nutri- 
tive drink  in  many  cases.  Hops  are  also  used  externally  in  the  way  of 
fomentation,  in  jpainfdl  afiections  of  an  internal  or  external  character. 
A  dry  hop  poultice  is  often  applied  in  internal  affections  of  the  abdo- 
men— ^the  hops  being  sewed  up  in  a  flannel  bag,  heated  and  placed 
over  the  inflamed  part.  An  ointment  composed  of  powdered  hops 
and  lard  has  also  been  used  in  cancerous  sores.  Lupulin  may  be 
added  to  poultices,  or  formed  into  ointment,  and  be  applied  in  the 
same  cases. 

IWT'SDM  HU'IUII,  IRFU'SION  OF  Hm^ffumul  5ss;  Aquce  lullient.  Oj.) 
The  dose  of  this  hop  tea — which  is  rarely  used,  however — is  f  3j  to 
f  3ij.  An  infusion  of  double  this  strength,  has  been  recommended  as 
an  antiperiodic, — the  whole  being  taken  during  the  apyrexia. 

TCiCTD'HA  HB'MUII,  TINCTCRE  OF  HOPS.— (flwwiu/.  Sv;  AUoKoldtlut.  Oij.) 
This  preparation  has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  laudanum 
when  the  latter  disagree? ;  and  the  condition  of  disease,  to  which  it 
has  been  considered  best  adapted,  is  the  wakefulness,  attended  with 
tremors  and  general  nervous  derangement,  to  which  habitual  drunk- 
ards are  liable,  and  which  frequently  precedes  an  attack  of  delirium 
tremens.    The  dose  is  from  fSss  to  f  3iij- 

LUPULI'NA.— LUTULIN. 

Lupulin  may  be  given  in  the  same  cases  as  hops,  in  the  dose  of 
gr.  vj  to  gr.  xij,  made  into  pills  by  being  rubbed  in  a  warm  mortar 
until  they  acquire  the  proper  consistence. 

It  has  been  extolled  by  Dr.  Wm.  Byrd  Page,  of 
Philadelphia,  as  an  antaphrodisiac.  He  has  emploj^ed  Fig  93. 
it  to  prevent  painful  erection  in  gonorrhoea  and  syphilis, 
and  after  the  operation  for  phimosis.  In  spermator- 
rhoea, it  prevented  the  occurrence  of  nocturnal  emis- 
sions, so  long  as  the  patient  was  freely  under  its  influence. 
Dr.  Page  cites  the  testimony  of  Dr.  P.  G.  Smith  and  Dr. 
Edward  Hartshome,  in  confirmation  of  its  antaphro- 
disiac virtues,  and  others  have  testified  to  the  same.  ^^^  iDj^Unic 
The  quantity  he  prescribes  is  from  5  to  10  grains  in  hiham-.^magni^ 
powder  or  pill,  to  be  repeated  as  occasion  may  require,  fied).  (Pereira.) 
The  latter  dose  rarely  needs  repetition  during  the  night. 
It  causes  no  headache,  constipation,  nervousness,  nor  any  other  un- 
pleasant consequence. 

TMCTD'RA  lUPUlFNiE,  TINCTDRE  OF  lUTUlffl.— {Xwpw?m.  Siv;  Alcohol  Oij.) 
The  dose  of  this  preparation  is  f3j  or  f 3y  in  sugared  water,  or  any 
mucilaginous  fluid. 

10.  EXTRAOTUM  CAN'NABIS— EXTRACT  OF  HEMP. 

The  term  "Indian  Hemp"  has  long  been  appropriated  in  the 
United  States  to  Apocynum  cannabinum;  but  the  name  having  been 
assigned  to  the  hemp  raised  in  India,  occasion  has  been  given  in 
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Cannabis  aativa. 


Europe  and  in  this  country  to  confusion  as  regards  the  two  articles. 
Although  the  epithet  "  Indica"  has  been  applied  to  the  Cannabis  of 
India,  it  does  not  appear  to  possess  any  specific 
difference  from  common  hemp — Cannabis  %ativa^ 
— and  accordingly,  by  most  botanists,  they  are 
esteemed  to  be  identical.  It  belongs  to  Sex. 
Syst.  Dioecia  Pentandria;  STat.  Ord.  Canna- 
binaceae. 

Its  narcotic  powers  have  been  long  known  to 
the  people  of  Southern  Africa,  South  America, 
Turkey,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  India,  and  the  adja- 
cent countries  of  the  Malays,  Burmese,  and 
Siamese,  by  whom  it  is  used  in  various  forms  to 
induce  intoxication.  It  is  also  employed  exten- 
sively in  popular  practice  in  different  diseases. 
In  certain  seasons,  a  resinous  juice  exudes  and 
concretes  on  the  leaves,  slender  stems,  and 
flowers.  This  constitutes  the  churruM  of  STipal 
and  Hindostan,  and  in  it  reside  the  powers  of 
all  the  preparations  of  hemp.  This  resin,  can- 
nahin,  haschischin^  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  partially  so  in  alkaline  solutions,  but 
insoluble  in  acid  solutions.  When  pure  it  is  of  a  blackish-gray  color; 
is  hard  at  90^  of  Fahrenheit,  but  softens  at  higher  temperatures,  and 
iuses  readily.  It  is  soluble  in  the  fixed  and  in  the  several  volatile 
•  oils.  Its  odor  is  fragrant  and  narcotic ;  taste  slightly  warm,  bitterish, 
and  acrid.  The  dried  hemp  plant,  which  has  flowered,  and  from 
which  the  resin  has  not  been  removed,  is  called  Chinjah  or  Hasehiseh. 
It  yields  to  alcohol  twenty  per  cent,  of  resinous  extract,  composed  of 
the  resin — churrud — and  green  coloring  matter.  Gunjah  is  used  for 
smoking.  The  largest  leaves  and  capsules,  without  the  stalks,  con- 
stitute ^edhecy  Suhjee^  or  Bang^  which  is  used  to  form  with  water  an 
intoxicating  drink.  Haschiich  6f  the  Arabs  consists  of  the  tops  and 
tender  parts  onlv  of  the  plant,  collected  immediately  after  inflore- 
scence and  simply  dried.  When  the  plant  is  distilled  with  a  large 
Quantity  of  water,  traces  of  volatile  oil  pass  over,  and  the  distilled 
fluid  has  the  powerful  narcotic  odor  of  the  plant. 

The  medicinal  extract  of  resin,  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United 
States,  is  made  by  evaporating  a  tincture  of  the  dried  tops. 

Although  the  Indian,  the  European,  and  the  American  plants 
appear  to  be  botanically  the  same,  they  are  possessed  of  very  diffe- 
rent powers.  The  former  alone  seems  to  have  any  activity.  Mr. 
Donovan  has  experimented  fully  with  hemp  raised  by  himself,  and 
has  become  satisfied,  that  ^^  domestic  hemp  is  proved  to  be  destitute 
of  the  principle,  which  renders  the  Indian  plant  so  desirable  an  ex- 
citant to  the  voluptuous  people  of  the  East." 

Dr.  O'Shaughnessy,  who  first  made  extensive  trials  with  it,  noticed 
that  the  general  effects  observed  on  man  were  alleviation  of  ^ain  in 
most  cases;  remarkable  augmentation  of  appetite;  aphrodisia  and 
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great  mental  cheerfulnesB.  The  more  violent  effects  were  a  peculiar 
form  of  deliriam,  and  a  cataleptic  state.  Under  the  influence  of  four- 
teen grains  of  the  resinous  extract,  taken  at  bedtime  during  an  attack 
of  neuralgia,  Mr.  Donovan  awoke  early  in  the  morning  with  a  rush 
of  strange  sensations  through  his  head,  accompanied  by  a  crackling 
and  singing  noise,  and  a  vibratory  motion  through  his  whole  body. 
These  gradually  subsided,  and  whilst  "  dozing  ofl^"  he  thought  an 
explosion  took  place  in  his  head,  followed  by  the  same  rushing  noise 
and  vibration  as  before;  and  afterwards  by  a  strange  metallic  sound. 
Various  other  noises  succeeded.  His  sense  of  touch  and  feeling  had 
eradually  become  more  and  more  obtuse,  until  at  length  he  lost  all 
feeling,  unless  he  pinched  himself  severely.  "  The  effects,"  says  Mr. 
Donovan,  "  were  now  at  their  height,  and  the  consequences  were 
surprising.  I  absolutely  lost  the  consciousness  of  having  a  body, 
and  my  corjporeal  existence  appeared  to  be  comprised  within  the  head, 
and  a  small  portion  of  my  chest  near  the  throat:  in  these  spots  I  felt 
as  much  alive  as  ever,  but  all  other  parts  were  without  feeling,  and 
to  my  perceptions  annihilated.  My  intellect  was  not  in  the  least 
disturbed ;  memory  was  as  good  as  ever.  I  reasoned  well  enough; 
was  conscious  of  external  objects  as  in  perfect  health ;  but  I  had  some 
notion  that  if  I  gave  way  to  sleep,  I  should  never  awake  in  this 
world ;  jret,  Strang  to  pay,  I  felt  perfectly  resigned  to  this  sudden 
termination  of  existence." 

Similar  anomalous  phenomena  were  observed  on  his  own  person 
by  an  eminent  physician  of  Philadelphia  from  a  much  smaller  dose 
of  the  extract 

Possessed  of  such  powers.  Cannabis  suggested  itself  as  a  remedy 
in  various  diseases.  In  cases  of  hydrophobia,  its  soothing  influence 
lias  been  manifested;  but  the  testimony  is  strongest  in  regard  to  its 
efficacy  in  tetanus.  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  gives  the  results  of  14  cases 
of  the  traumatic  form,  of  which  nine  appear  to  have  recovered:  and 
firom  which  he  concludes,  ^Hhat  in  the  hemp  the  profession  has 
eained  an  anti-convulsive  remedy  of  the  greatest  value."  The  results, 
however,  of  different  observers  are  by  no  means  in  accordance.  Whilst 
some  believe  it  capable  of  replacing  opium,  where  opium  disagrees ; 
others  have  found  it  fail  where  opium  had  failed.  Dr.  Lawrie,  of 
Glasgow,  has  reported  its  effects  in  twenty-six  cases,  from  which  he 
draws  the  following  conclusions.  ^'  First.  It  seems  to  belong  to  that 
class  of  narcotics,  which  rapidly  induce  excitement  and  intoxication, 
followed  by  sleep,  neither  sound  nor  refreshing.  Secondly.  In  a  full 
dose  it  acts  powerfully  on  the  heart,  causing  palpitations,  and  rapid, 
weak,  intermittent  pulse ;  and  on  the  nervous  system  producing  de- 
lirium, coma,  convulsions,  and  dilated  pupils.  Thirdly.  Its  effects 
are  generallv  transitory.  In  one  case,  however,  the  intoxication  and 
dilatation  of  the  pupils  lasted  nearly  48  hours.  JPourthlv.  It  is  a  very 
uncertain  agent;  in  some  cases  proaucing  the  most  violent  and  seem- 
ingly dangerous  symptoms ;  in  others,  being  nearly  inert.  Fifthly. 
It  very  frequently  causes  vomiting,  which,  whether  it  occur  sponta- 
neously or  ftx)m  emetics,  very  speedily  relieves  its  unpleasant  and 
perhaps  dangerous  effects.    Sixthly.  Applied  around  the  eye  it  does 
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not  dilate  the  pupil.  Seventhly.  It  exerted  little  influence  on  the  few 
patients  tq  whom  it  was  given  in  the  form  of  enema.  Eighthly.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  narcotic  medicines.  In 
very  few  instances  did  it  act  as  an  agreeable  soporific  and  anodyne ; 
in  none  did  it  succeed  when  opium  had  failed;  and  in  one  case  only 
w£8  it  preferred  to  opium.  I  do  not  think  it  is  to  be  trusted  to. 
NinMy.  So  far  from  acting  generally  as  an  anodyne,  its  effect  was 
so  disagreeable,  that  the  majority  of  those  who  took  it  once,  only 
did  so  a  second  time  on  compulsion ;  and  this  is  the  more  remark- 
able, as  the  patients  on  whom  I  experimented  belong  to  a  class  to 
whom  stimulants  of  all  kinds  are  familiar,  and  who  would  greedily 
swallow  opium  and  spirits  to  an  unlimited  amount  Tenthly.  It 
seemed  useful  in  two  cases  of  subacute  rheumatism ;  and  lastly.  It 
caused  an  immediate  craving  for  food,  and,  in  a  few,  permanently  in- 
creased the  appetite." 

Professor  Miller,  of  Edinburgh,  believes  Cannabis  to  be  compara- 
tively valueless  as  an  anodyne,  as  well  as  hypnotic,  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. Its  virtue  seems  to  him  to  consist  in  a  power  of  con- 
trolling inordinate  muscular  spasm,  which  it  exhibited  in  a  case  of 
traumatic  tetanus  reported  by  him.  Many  cases  have  been  published 
in  which  its  anti-convulsive  power  was  confirmed. 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Clendinning  has  no  hesitation  in  affirm- 
ing, that,  in  his  hands,  its  exhibition  has,  usually,  and  with  remark- 
ably few  substantial  exceptions,  been  followed  by  manifest  effects  as 
a  soporific  or  hypnotic  in  conciliating  sleep ;  as  an  anodyne  in  lullinfl^ 
irritation ;  as  an  antispasmodic,  in  cnecking  cough  and  cramp ;  ana 
as  a  nervine  stimulant  in  removing  languor  and  anxiety,  and  raising 
the  pulse  and  spirits :  and  these  effects  have  been  observed  in  both 
acute  and  chronic  affections ;  in  young  and  old ;  male  and  female. 
Dr.  Corrigan  believes,  that  its  action  is  primarily  on  the  motor 
nerves ;  its  influence,  he  inclines  to  think,  being  transmitted  along 
these  to  the  sensorium  and  nerves  of  sensation, — a  view  which 
scarcely  has  physiology  in  its  favor,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
how  an  efferent  nerve  can  convey  an  impression  to  the  sensorium. 
He  found  its  effects  to  be  very  variable.  Whilst  in  a  lady,  who  had 
long  suffered  from  neuralgia  of  the  face,  neck  and  head,  twenty  drops 
of  the  tincture  caused  temporary  loss  of  power  in  almost  all  tie 
muscles,  followed  by  sleep.  A  similar  dose  was  taken  by  other 
patients  three  times  a  day,  for  weeks,  with  impunity  and  advantage. 

Messrs.  Ballard  and  Gktrrod  state,  that  when  the  dose  was  large, 
they  observed  the  urine  acquire  an  odor  something  like  that  evolved 
when  the  tincture  is  mixed  with  water,  and  in  part  like  that  of  the 
Tonquin  bean. 

The  form  in  which  Cannabis  is  usually  given  is  the  alcoholic 
EXTRACT,  which  is  by  no  means  of  uniform  strength  or  action.  The 
author  has  known  all  the  effects  induced  by  half  a  grain;  and  occa- 
sionally very  anomalous  phenomena  are  caused  by  a  quarter  of  a 
grain ;  whilst  in  the  spasmodic  neuroses,  ten  or  twenty  grains  of  the 
extract  of  the  shops  are  often  needed.  It  may  be  made  into  a  soft 
pill,  and  thus  swallowed,— -or  be  chewed  by  the  patient,  and  repeated 
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according  to  the  effect.  A  Tincture  may  be  made  of  24  ^ins  of 
the  extract  to  a  fluidounce  of  dilute  alcohol.  Of  this,  a  fluidrachm 
maybe  given  in  tetanus,  every  half  hour,  until  the  paroxysms  cease, 
or  cataleptic  phenomena  are  induced.  In  cholera.  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy 
found  ten  drops  given  every  half  hour  check  the  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing, and brinff  back  warmth  to  the  surface;  and  MM.  Aubert,  Roche, 
and  Chaniac  nave  extolled  it  in  the  same  disease.  In  his  Annuaire 
de  ThSrapeuttqtte  for  1849,  M.  Bouchardat  refers  to  the  case  of  M. 
Willemin,  sanitary  physician  in  Egypt,  who  owed  his  safety  in  an 
attack  of  cholera  to  the  tincture,  in  the  dose  of  from  10  to  15  centi- 
arammes  (gr.  1'64  to  2"31).  Dr.  Churchill,  of  Dublin,  has  prescribed 
m  many  cases  of  uterine  hemorrhage  the  tincture  of  the  resin  with 
the  best  effects,  in  the  dose  of  five  drops  three  times  a  day,  increas- 
ing it  in  a  few  cases  to  ten,  but  seldom  more.  The  effects  were  very 
soon  seen,  generally  in  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours;  often  much 
sooner.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  mentioned  to  Dr.  Churchill  by  pro- 
fessional friends,  they  appeared  to  be  instantaneous.  It  is  proper, 
however,  to  remark,  that  there  are  few  diseases  in  which  the  effects 
of  remedies  are  traceable  with  more  diflBculty ;  as  after  a  time  the 
discharge  generally  ceases  under  any  treatment  based  on  general 
principles. 

11.  .ETHER.— ETHER. 

Ether,  Sulphuric  Ether^  described  under  Excitants,  has  long  been 
employed  as  a  narcotic,  and  when  administered  in  large  doses  is  a 
decided  narcotic  poison.  It  is  rarely,  however,  exhibited  as  a  nar- 
cotic in  the  li(juid  state ;  but  is  at  the  present  day  much  used  in  the 
way  of  inhalation  to  induce  the  aggregate  effects  to  which  the  name 
Etherization  has  been  ^iven, — that  is,  more  or  less  suspension  of  the 
intellectual  manifestations,  sensation,  and  motion. 

It  produces  insensibility  to  pain,  and  with  this  view  is  largely  em- 
ployed by  the  surgeon,  obstetrician,  and  dentist,  as  well  as  by  the 
physician  in  the  various  neuroses  in  which  there  is  much  suffering. 

Although  it  has  been  long  known,  that  the  inhalation  of  ether 
would  cause  exhilaration  and  intoxication  when  breathed  from  a 
bladder,  a  practice  which — as  the  author  has  been  informed — ^was  a 
popular  diversion,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  in  this  city  ^Philadelphia), 
it  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1846,  that  it  was  brought 
forward  as  an  ansesthetic  in  surgical  operations.  At  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  its  merits  were  tested  by  Drs.  Warren  and 
Hay  ward ;  and  the  results  being  satisfactory,  the  trials  were  soon  re- 
peated there  and  elsewhere  in  this  country,  and  abroad,  and  very 
speedily  etherization  came  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest 
gift&  presented  by  science  to  humanity.  The  mode  in  which  its 
effects,  as  well  as  those  of  chloroform,  are  produced,  has  been  re- 
ferred to  in  the  general  remarks  on  anaesthetic  a^^ents  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  chapter.  Wherever  a  powerral  sedative  dose  of 
a  narcotic  is  needed,  the  inhalation  of  ether  can  be  had  recourse  to 
with  advantage. 

In  serious  operations  it  not  only  deadens  pain,  but  prevents 
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Fig.  95. 


the  depressing  influence  which  pain  is  apt  to  occasion, — and  the 
"  shock"  that  is  frequently  of  so  serious  a  character.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent remedy,  as  already  remarked,  in  the  various  neuroses,  in  the 
paroxysms  of  neuralgia  especially, — in  asthma,  hiccough,  in  the  in- 
tense sufferine  that  attendB  the  passage  of  biliary  or  urmary  calculi, 
in  dysmenorrhoea,  &c. 

It  is  needless  to  enumerate  all  the  cases  in  which  the  surgeon  can 
employ  it  with  advantage : — suffice  it  to  say,  that  wherever  pain  has  to 
be  relieved,  or  muscular  e£fort  counteracted,  it  can  be  had  recourse  to. 

The  obstetrician  employs  it  to  relieve 
the  pain  that  accompanies  severe  labor, 
— experience  appearing  to  have  shown 
that  whilst  it  accomplishes  this,  and  aids 
in  the  relaxation  of  the  parts,  it  does  not 
diminish  the  parturient  efforts.^ 

Various  forms  of  inhaling  apparatus 
have  been  devised ;  but  none  of  them 
perhaps  are  necessary.  The  marginal 
ngure  represents  a  good  form  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  difiused  va- 
pors by  inhalation.  It  has  also  been 
employed  for  inhaling  the  vapor  of 
ether.  The  ether  is  allowed  to  float  on 
the  surface  of  some  water  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bottle,  and  the  vapor,  having  dif- 
fused itself  in  the  air  above,  is  inhaled 
through  the  bent  tube  to  the  end  of 
which  the  valved  mouth-piece  is  attach- 
ed. The  latter  is  intended  to  prevent 
the  expired  air  from  passing  into  the 
apparatus.  The  valves  a  and  a  are  two 
disks  of  glass,  each  resting  on  a  short 
piece  of  tube,  and  the  whole  contained 
in  a  lareer  tube,  the  opening  to  the  mouth-piece  being  midway  be- 
tween the  two  valves.  On  inspiring,  the  lower  valve  opens  and  the 
upper  one  remains  closed:  on  expiring,  the  lower  one  is  closed,  and 
the  upper  opens,  allowing  the  expired  air  to  pass  out  through  the 
orifice  <?. 

An  apparatus,  similar  in  principle  to  this,  is  the  one  represented 
in  Fiff.  96.  To  promote  a  more  rapid  vaporization  and  diffusion  of 
the  emer,  a  more  extensive  evaporating  surface  is  required :  this  is 
effected  by  introducing  into  the  bottle  pieces  of  sponge  wetted  with 
ether.  The  straight  tube,  through  which  the  air  enters  the  apparatus, 
is  provided  with  a  stopper  by  which  the  loss  of  ether  is  prevented, 
when  the  apparatus  is  not  in  use. 

It  is  needless,  however,  to  describe  the  various  forms  of  appa- 
ratus that  have  been  devised,  as  they  are  all  unnecessary.  The  vapor 
is  most  conveniently  inhaled  from  a  soft  sponge,  hollowed  out  on  one 

I  For  a  detail  of  the  various  cases  in  which  ether  has  been  employed  as  an  ansBsthetic, 
see  the  author's  New  Renudiet^  7th  edit.  p.  82,  Philad.  1856. 
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Bide  to  receive  the  projection  of  the  nose,  and  satarated  with  the 
purest  ether.  The  sponge,  thus  prepared,  is  applied  over  the  nostrils, 
through  which  the  inhalation  must  be  made,  leaving  the  mouth  free 
to  receive  atmospheric  air,  and  thus  prevent  the  danger  of  asphyxia. 

Fig.  96. 


Ether  Inhaler. 

The  time  required  to  produce  etherization  is  generally  from  two  to 
five  minutes.  "The  quantity" — says  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren — "  we  have 
generally  found  necessary  has  been  about  two  ounces;  yet,  as  already 
stated,  we  are  not  to  be  guided  by  the  quantity  of  ether  consumed, 
but  by  its  effects  on  the  patient.  After  careful  inspection  of  two 
hundred  cases  of  both  sexes,  of  all  ages,  in  a  ^reat  variety  of  con- 
ditions of  health  and  disease,  etherized  throng  a  sponge  without 
reference  to  quantity,  we  have  seen  no  immediate  or  consequent 
symptoms,  which  would  lead  us  to  embarrass  the  patient  and  the 
surgeon  with  a  complex  apparatus." 

12.  CHLOEOFOEMUM— CHLOROFORM. 

Various  methods  for  preparing  this  important  agent  are  given  by 
the  author  elsewhere.  {Isew  RemedieSy  7th  edit.  p.  211,  Philad. 
1856.)  The  most  fragrant  article  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlo- 
rinated lime  on  alcohol.  The  process  recommended  by  Dr.  Chris- 
tison  is  the  following.  One  pound  avoirdupois  of  bleaching  powder, 
with  three  pounds  of  water,  and  three  ounces  of  rectified  spirit, 
yields,  by  distillation  in  a  roomy  vessel,  about  nine  fiuidrachms  of 
crude  chloroform  of  the  density  1-220.  After  this  the  residuum 
begins  suddenly  to  Iroth  up.  The  crude  chloroform,  which  is  covered 
in  the  receiver  by  a  stratum  of  weak  spirits,  is  purified  by  shaking 
with  it  half  its  volume  of  sulphuric  acid  gradually  added ;  and  water 
and  alcohol  being  thus  removed,  the  strong  chloroform  is  freed  of 
a  little  sulphuric  acid  by  re-distilling  it  from  milk  of  lime  or  baryta. 
The  product,  which  is  pure  chloroform,  if  the  process  be  well  con- 
ducted, amounts  to  about  half  a  fluidounce. 
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The  process  admitted  into  the  last  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
of  the  United  States  (1851),  is  similar,  and  as  follows.  Take  of 
chlorinated  lime^  ten  pounds;  water  j  three  gallons  and  a  half;  alcohol, 
two  pints.  Mix  the  chlorinated  lime  first  with  water,  and  then  with 
the  alcohol,  in  a  distillatory  vessel  having  the  capacity  of  about  six 
gallons.  Distil  with  a  brisk  heat  into  a  refrigerated  receiver,  and, 
when  the  temperature  approaches  to  176°  withdraw  the  fire  in  order 
that  the  distillation  mav  proceed  by  the  heat  received  solely  from  the 
reaction  of  the  materials.  When  the  distillation  slackens,  hasten  it 
by  a  fresh  application  of  heat,  and  continue  to  distil  until  the  liquid 
ceases  to  come  over  with  a  sweet  taste.  Separate  the  heavier  layer 
of  liquid  in  the  receiver  from  the  lighter,  by  decantation,  and  having 
washed  it  first  with  water,  and  then  witii  a  weak  solution  of  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  agitate  it  thoroughlv  with  powdered  chloride  of  calcium, 
and  distil  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  stopping  the  distillation  when 
eleven-twelfths  of  the  liquid  have  come  over.  The  residue,  together 
with  the  light  liquid  of  the  first  distillation,  may  be  reserved  for  use 
in  a  second  operation. 

Pure  chloroform  is  a  colorless  liquid ;  of  an  a^eeable  ethereal 
odor,  and  sweetish  taste.  Its  specinc  gravity  varies,  according  to 
the  process  employed ;  that  of  the  Pharmacopceia  of  the  United 
States  is  1-49 ;  of  the  London  1-48 ;  and  of  the  Dublin,  1-496.  It  is 
often  adulterated,  and  generally  by  alcohol  or  ether ;  which  are  de- 
tected by  the  reduction  of  density,  or  by  its  becoming  opaline  when 
dropped  into  water.  When  pure  chloroform  is  rubbed  on  the  skin 
it  quickly  evaporates  and  leaves  scarcely  any  odor. 

Its  medical  properties  are  like  those  of  sulphuric  ether ;  than 
which,  when  sufficiently  diluted,  it  possesses  a  more  agreeable  taste, 
so  that  it  is  readily  taken  by  children.  As  a  narcotic  it  has  been 
given  internally  in  asthma ;  spasmodic  cough ;  neuralgia ;  delirium 
tremens ;  maniacal  delirium  ;  epileptic  convulsions ;  cancer ;  uterine 
irritation;  hysteria;  chronic  vomiting  from  nervous  causes,  such  as 
that  which  occurs  in  pregnancy ;  flatulent  colic ;  lead  colic ;  to  allay 
the  insomnia  and  nervous  irritation  of  fever,  and  in  short,  wherever 
sulphuric  ether  has  been  found  of  service.  Combined  with  tincture 
of  camphor  and  tincture  of  opium  and  repeated  at  short  intervals. 
Dr.  Henry  H.  Hartshorne,  of  Philadelphia,  found  it  produced  good 
effects  in  malignant  cholera. 

As  a  sedative  and  soothing  topical  application,  it  has  been  used  in 
cases  of  open  cancer;  in  sloughing  ulcers;  fungoid  disease;  as  a 
gargle  in  ulcerated  sore  throat ;  a  collutory  in  foetor  oris :  an  injection 
for  me  radical  cure  of  hydrocele ;  a  liniment  in  neuralgia,  or  local  pains, 
in  which  the  author  has  found  it  a  valuable  agent  dropped  on  a  piece 
of  flannel  and  applied  to  the  part.  The  pure  article  does  not  irritate  the 
surface;  but  when  it  contains  alcohol  it  becomes  caustic.  It  may  be 
given  internally  in  the  dose  of  thirty  or  forty  drops.  On  Dr.  Hartshorne, 
who  took  it  in  the  dose  of  seven  ty^nve  drops,  it  produced  general  dimi- 
nution of  sensorial  power  with  drowsiness  without  exhilaration,  or  ac- 
celeration of  the  pulse.  He  thinks,  as  the  result  of  his  experience,  that 
a  fluidrachm  is  not  more  than  equal,  in  hypnotic  effect,  to  thirty  or 
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thirty-five  drops  of  laudanum.  The  author  has  not  found,  however, 
that  it  could  take  the  place  of  opium  to  produce  sleep ; — sometimes 
succeeding,  but  frequently  not. 

Mr.  Tuson,  who  extolled  it,  before  it  was  employed  in  the  way  of 
inhalation,  as  a  composing  and  sedative  internal  and  external  agent 
in  various  surgical  diseases,  gave  it  in  the  dose  of  from  one  to  five 
drops. 

But  its  most  interesting  application  is  as  an  anaesthetic  agent  in 
the  form  of  vapor.  When  inhaled  in  the  dose  of  20  or  80  minims 
from  a  handkerchief,  it  speedilv  occasions  a  sense  of  whizzing  and 
pulsation  in  the  head,  pleasurable  ideas  and  visions,  loss  of  conscious- 
ness or  a  semi-conscious  state,  and  either  soft  sleep,  tendency  to 
laughter  and  jocularity,  or  propensity  to  incoherent  talking  or  bois- 
terous turbulence.  When  this  state  passes  ofi^,  which  usually  happens 
in  five  or  six  minutes  at  the  most,  there  is  little  or  no  recollection 
of  what  has  passed,  and  no  remembrance  of  pain,  although  a  sense 
of  pain  may  have  been  expressed.  These  phenomena — as  Dr.  Chris- 
tison  remarks — resemble  in  nature  and  variety  the  effects  of  the  in- 
halation of  nitrous  oxide  gas.  The  influence  on  the  heart's  action 
is  variable.  Dr.  Christison  states,  that  the  most  frequent  deviation 
he  has  observed  is  some  increase  in  the  frequency,  and  diminution 
in  the  force  of  the  pulse,  but  often  no  change  is  observed.  In  a  large 
dose — of  a  drachm  for  example,— coma  rapidly  supervenes  with  com- 
plete  muscular  relaxation ;  slow  and  stertorous  breathing ;  upturning 
and  fixation  of  the  eyes ;  and  total  insensibility  to  agents  that  ordina- 
rily occasion  the  most  intense  sufiering.  The  pupils  are  variously 
aftected,  but  always  contractile.  The  insensibility  may  commence  in 
fifteen  seconds,  and  is  rarely  postponed  beyond  two  minutes  if  the  inha- 
lation be  skilfally  practised,  it  usually  continues  between  five  and 
ten  minutes,  but  sometimes  for  two  hours  if  the  inhalation  has  been 
kept  up  by  renewing  the  chloroform  from  time  to  time — ^and  gene- 
rally no  unpleasant  sensations  remain  after  the  prominent  efiects 
have  passed  away. 

It  is  undoubted,  however,  that  disagreeable  and  even  fatal  results 
have  followed  the  use  of  chloroform,  and  that  it  is  a  less  manageable 
agent,  or  rather  requires  more  care  than  ether.  Still,  it  has  been 
most  extensively  employed  by  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  and  nu- 
merous others,  without  any  disagreeable  consequences,  and  with 
signal  benefit.  Occasionally,  tetanic  spasms  have  been  produced  by 
it,  and  it  has  suddenly  and  fatally  exerted  its  poisonous  influence  on 
the  medulla  oblongata.  Dr.  Christison  considers  sinking  of  the  pulse 
as  the  only  really  formidable  affection,  and  "  this  seems  a  rare  oc- 
currence." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  the  affections  in  which  the  inh^ 
lation  of  chloroform  has  been  prescribed ;  for  a  detail  of  such  affec- 
tions, see  the  Author's  New  Bemedies,  edit.  cit.  p.  218.  It  is  enouffh 
to  state,  that  wherever  the  inhalation  of  ether  nas  been  serviceable, 
that  of  chloroform  has  been  found  so.  On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  former  is  more  employed,  and  generally  considered  safer ;  whilst 
in  Edinburgh  the  advocates  of  the  latter  are  more  numerous.  "  Since 
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its  first  recommendation  by  Dr.  Simpson"— observes  Dr.  Christison 
— "  it  has  been  extensively  used  in  this  city  (Edinburgh)  in  the  way 
of  inhalation,  to  subdue  the  suflferings  of  cnild-bearing.  Its  effect  is 
perfeety  and  may  be  maintained  uninterruptedly  for  many  hours 
without  influencing  the  frequency  or  force  of  the  uterine  contractions, 
and  without  any  eventual  harm.  It  is  only  when  the  deepest  coma, 
with  suffocative  stertor,  is  brought  on,  that  the  uterine  contractions  are 
apt  to  be  arrested  for  a  time ;  a  property  which  may  be  taken  advan- 
tage of  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  turning." 

It  has  been  much  used  in  Germany,  in  cases  of  pneumonia,  and, 
it  is  said  with  advantage ; — the  vapor  of  sixty  drops  being  inhaled, 
for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  so  as  not 
to  induce  loss  of  consciousness.  Nineteen  cases  are  reported  by  Dr. 
"Warrentrap,  of  Frankfort,  as  having  been  treated  exclusively  by 
chloroform,  of  which  only  one  proved  fatal. 

The  vapor  of  chloroform  directed  to  the  affected  part  has  proved 
serviceable  in  many  painful  affections,  particularly  of  the  uterus. 
Like  the  vapor  of  ether,  it  has  been  administered  per  anum. 

The  dose  for  inhalation  is  a  fluidrachm,  which  must  be  repeated  in 
two  minutes  if  the  effect  be  not  induced.  Dr.  Christison  affirms, 
"  that  there  seems  no  limit  to  the  safe  repetition  of  it.  Dr.  Simpson 
has  used  eight  fluidounces  in  thirteen  hours  in  a  case  of  labor.  The 
patient  experiences  least  annovance,  and  is  least  apt  to  show  a  pre- 
cursory state  of  excitement,  when  a  full  dose  is  used  at  once." 

As  m  the  case  of  the  inhalation  of  ether,  various  forms  of  appa- 
ratus have  been  invented.  Figs.  97  and  98  represent  chloroform 
inhalers.  The  former  consists  of  a  perforated  metallic  plate,  which 
is  placed  over  the  mouth  of  the  patient,  and  in  front  of  which  is  a 
trough  containing  a  sponge  moistened  with  chloroform.  The  appa- 
ratus answers  also  for  the  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  ether.  The 
apparatus.  Figure  98,  is  made  of  basket-work.  A  sponge,  wetted  • 
with  chloroform,  is  put  into  the  inner  part  of  the  apparatus,  and  this 
is  covered  by  a  cribriform  diaphragm,  which  intervenes  between  it 


Fig.  97. 


Fig.  98. 


Chloroform  InhalerB. 


and  the  mouth  of  the  patient.  These  forms  of  apparatus  are,  how- 
ever, unnecessary:  a  small  muslin  or  silk  handkerchief,  twisted 
into  a  hollow  cone  or  into  the  form  of  a  bird's  nest,  moistened  with 
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chloroform,  and  held  near  the  nose  or  mouth  of  the  patient,  is  the 
method  adopted  by  Dr.  Simpson  and  other  distinguished  individuals. 
In  this  way,  a  due  admixture  of  atmospheric  air  may  be  insured, 
and  the  risk  of  asphyxia  be  avoided. 

A  spirit  or  tincture  of  chloroformy  consisting  of  one-third  part  chlo- 
roform and  two-thirds  alcohol,  has  been  recommended  by  I>r.  War- 
ren, under  the  name  of  strong  chloric  ether^  as  safer  than  chloroform 
and  more  agreeable  than  sulphuric  ether.  It  is  not  much  employed. 
A  compound  ether  has  also  been  used,  which  consists  of  a  solution 
of  chloroform  in  sulphuric  ether.^ 

The  vapors  of  sunary  other  substances, — of  hydrochloric  and  nitric 
ethersy  bisulphuret  of  carbon^  chloride  of  olefiant  gaSy  benzinj  aldehyde^ 
light  coal  tar  naphtha^  amt/lene,  when  inhaled,  produce  ansasthetic 
effects  anidogous  to  those  of  ether  and  chloroform;  but  they  are  not 
much  used. 

18.  SPIR'ITUS  .fi^HERIS  COMPOS'ITUS.— COMPOUND  SPIRIT  OP  ETHER. 
{JEther.  Oss ;  Alcohol  Oj  ;  01  cether.  f  Siij.)  This  preparation,  which 
is  an  imitation  of  one  described  hy  Hoffinann,  and  nence  termed  Soff- 
mann's  Anodyne  Liquor j  or  Hoffmann's  Mineral  Anodyne  Liquor^  is 
regarded  by  many — as  its  name  imports — ^to  be  possessed,  in  mode- 
rate doses,  of  narcotic  powers.  In  very  large  doses,  like  alcohol,  it 
is  unquestionably  narcotic.  Many  persons  have  a  high  opinion  of  its 
anodyne  properties,  which  they  are  disposed  to  refer  to  the  oil  of 
wine  that  enters  into  its  composition.  Others  believe,  that  it  pos- 
sesses no  other  virtues  than  ordinary  sulphuric  ether.  Certain  it  is, 
that  little  dependence  is  placed  upon  it  in  cases  where  potent  anodvnes 
are  indicated;  and  notwithstandinff  the  authority  that  has  oeen 
brought  forward  in  its  favor,  the  author  is  compelled  to  say — ^from 
the  results  of  careful  experiments  instituted  with  it  on  the  sound 
and  the  sick — ^that  he  has  not  noticed  in  it  any  special  anodyne  or 
hypnotic  virtue,  beyond  that  which  has  been  induced  by  the  evanescent 
excitant  action  of  the  ethers  in  general.  It  may  be  added,  however, 
to  other  decided  narcotics — as  to  laudanum — its  action  preventing 
the  nausea,  which  occasionally  supervenes  on  the  use  of  the  latter. 
The  dose  of  the  spirit  is  f  5ss  to  f  3ij,  in  sugar  and  water. 

Besides  the  preceding  narcotics,  the  following  are  officinal  in  the 
secondary  list  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 

14.  Asclb'pias  Stb'iaca,  Common  SUkweedy  Milkweed  ;  Sbx.  Stst. 
Pentandria  Digynia;  Nat.  Obd.  Asclepiadaceae.  A  very  common 
plant  in  this  country ;  flowering  in  July  and  August.  The  root  is 
officinal,  and  is  said  to  possess  anodyne  properties.  The  dose  of  the 
powder  is  3j,  given  through  the  day  in  divided  doses.  It  has  like- 
wise been  administered  in  strong  infusion.  The  author  has  no  ex- 
perience with  it. 

15.  In^copvSy  Bugleweedj  Lycopus  Virginieus;  Srx.  Syst.  Diandria 
Monogynia ;  Nat.  Obd.  Labiatse ;  an  indigenous  herb,  is  met  with 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States ;  flowering  in  August.  The 

<  For  reference  to  the  special  cases  in  which  chloroform  has  been  used,  see  the  aodior's 
29€w  Renudia;  loo.  cit 
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\fhole  herb  is  officinal.    Its  odor  is  peculiar;  taste  slightly  bitter  and 
nauseous.    It  readily  yields  its  virtues  to  water. 

Bugleweed  is  said  to  be  a  mild  narcotic ;  allaying  irritation  and 
cough,  and  diminishing  the  activity  of  the  circulation :  hence  it  has 
been  prescribed  in  haemoptysis,  and,  indeed,  in  hemorrhages  in 

feneral.  It  is  given  in  infusion — {Lycop.  Sj ;  Agues  bullient,  Oj — 
^ose,  f  388  to  f  3iij)  but — ^like  a  multitude  of  other  agents — ^its  virtues 
are  scarcely  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  warrant  its  retention  in  the  lists  of 
the  materia  medica.  Some  have  ascribed  to  it  astringent  properties. 
16.  Hamamb'lis  Virgin'ica,  Witch  Hazel.  An  indigenous  shrub : 
Order,  Hamamelidacese(Lindiey),  is  considered  to  resemble  Lycopus 
in  its  medical  properties.    A  decoction  of  the  bark  is  chiefly  used. 


n.  TETANICS. 

Stwon. — Spaslicaf  ConvtUsiva, 

Definition — Modus  operandi — Therapeutical  application — Special  Tetanies. 

Between  the  agents  described  under  the  head  of  Narcotics,  and 
those  that  fall  under  consideration  here,  there  is  a  well-marked  dif- 
ference ;  for  whilst  the  former  are  anodyne  and  hypnotic  in  appro- 
priate doses,  the  latter — leaving  the  encephalon  untouched — may 
aflfect  most  prominently  the  nerves  of  voluntary  motion ;  giving  rise 
to  tetanic  convulsions,  especially  in  parts  which  are  affected  with 
paralysis ;  and  only  in  excessive  doses  induce  the  ordinary  signs  of 
acro-narcotic  poisoning.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  effect  upon  the 
nerves  that  are  distributed  to  the  muscles,  or  to  the  portions  of  the 
nervous  centres  with  which  they  are  connected,  that  this  class  of 
agents  has  been  termed,  by  some  recent  writers,  Tbtanics  ;  and,  to 
avoid  confusion,  the  author  has  adopted  it  rather  than  attempt  to 
suggest  another  appellation,  and  perhaps  one  that  would  not  be  more 
expressive.  Dr.  Pereira  has  called  them  also  convulsives,  Spmtica^ 
and  has  defined  them  to  be — "  agents  which  augment  the  irritability 
of  the  muscular  fibre,  and  in  large  doses  occasion  convulsions;"  but 
their  action  seems  manifestly  to  be  exerted  ijpon  the  nerves,  and 
through  them  on  the  muscular  irritability.  The  fact,  indeed,  that 
they  induce  involuntary  muscular  contractions  of  the  voluntary 
muscles,  from  slight  twitchings  to  the  rigidity  of  tetanus,  according 
to  the  quantity  given,  is  suflBlcient  to  demonstrate,  that  the  pheno- 
mena, resulting  from  their  administration,  are  purely  nervous,  and 
that  tiieir  agency  is  exerted  more  especially  on  the  nervous  system 
of  reflex  actions — ^the  ganglionic  neurine  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

They  are  chiefly  given  in  paralysis,  and  especially  in  the  local 
forms ; — none  of  them  being  well  adapted  for  cases  in  which  the 
cause  of  the  paralysis  is  encephalic. 
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1.  NUX  VOMICA. 

ISTux  vomica  is  the  seed  of  StrychnoB  Nux  Vomica;  Sex.  Syst.  Pen- 
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Fig.  99. 


tandria  Mono^ynia ;  Nat.  Ord.  Apocynacece  (Lindley),  a  middling- 
sized  tree,  which  is  indigenous  in  Coromandel,  and  other  parts  of 
India,  and  in  Ceylon. 

The  wood — Lignum  Coluhrinum^  Snahewood — ^is  very  bitter,  and  has 
been  emploved  m  the  treatment  of  intermit- 
tents ;  and  the  bark  was  for  a  long  time  known 
nnder  the  name  of  faUe  Angu9tura  or  false 
Cuwaria  bark ;  and  was  at  one  time  referred 
to  Brucea  ferruginea  sen  antidysenterica.  The 
berry  is  round,  smooth,  of  the  size  of  a  pretty 
large  apple,  and  covered  with  a  smooth,  some- 
what hard  shell  of  a  rich  orange  color,  filled, 
when  ripe,  with  a  white,  soft,  gelatinous  pulp, 
containing  the  seeds.  These — ^as  met  with  in 
the  shops — ^are  circular,  and  flat,  nearly  an  inch 
in  diameter;  concave  on  one  side ;  slightly  con- 
vex on  the  other;  and  thickly  covered  with 
short,  brown,  satiny  hairs.  Prom  their  resem- 
blance to  buttons,  they  have  sometimes  been  termed  Bachelor's 
Buttons.  They  are  devoid  of  smell ;  but  of  an  acrid,  and  very  bitter 
taste,  and  are  reduced  to  a  state  of  fine  division  with  difiiculty.  The 
simplest  method  is  to  rasp,  or  soften  them  well  with  steam ;  and  then 
slice,  dry,  and  grind  them.  The  powder  is  of  a  crayish-yellow  color ; 
of  a  faint  sweet  odor,  and  an  intense,  durable  bitter  taste. 

Alcohol  is  the  best  solvent ;  but  dilute  alcohol,  and  water  take  up 
the  bitter  active  constituents.  They  have  frequently  been  subjected 
to  analysis ;  but  the  results,  obtained  by  MM.  Pelletier  and  Caventou, 
are  considered  the  most  satisfactory.    Those  gentlemen  found  them 
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Nux  Vomica. 


Sections  of  Nux  Vomica. 


to  contain, — strychnic  or  igasuric  acid ;  strychnia  and  brucia,  in 
combination  with  strychnic  acid ;  wax,  in  small  quantity ;  conci'ete 
oil ;  yellow  coloring  matter ;  gum ;  a  little  starch ;  bassorin,  and 
woody  fibre.  Carbonate  of  lime  and  chloride  of  potassium  were  in 
the  ashes. 

The  quantity  of  nux  vomica,  on  which  duty  was  paid  in  England, 
in  1840,  was,  according  to  Dr.  Pereira,  650  lbs. 

Nux  vomica  possesses  the  power  of  excitine  the  ganglionic  neurine 
of  the  spinal  marrow  without  implicating,  otnerwise  than  indirectly, 
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the  functions  of  the  brain.  The  chief  diseases  in  which  it  is  admin- 
isteredy  as  well  as  its  varied  effects  in  accordance  with  the  dose,  are 
considered  under  the  head  of  its  active  principle,  Strychnia,  with 
which — in  a  therapeutical  point  of  view — it  may  be  esteemed  iden- 
tical. It  is  given  in  powder,  in  the  dose  of  nve  grains,  repeated 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  gradually  increased  until  the  special 
effects  of  strychnia  on  the  muscles  are  pereentible.  The  ^atest 
objection  to  this  form  is  its  uncertainty ;  and  hence  the  alcoholic 
extract,  EITRiC'TUH  MCIS  YOiaC^  EITKACT  OF  NUI  YOlIGi  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia of  the  United  States,  has  been  generally  substituted.  This 
is  prepared  by  taking  any  quantity  of  nux  vomica  rasped ;  exhausting 
it  by  repeated  maceration  in  alcohol j  and  evaporating  it  slowly  to  the 
consistence  of  an  extract.  When  this  extract  is  ^ven  in  an  overdose, 
it  occasions  tetanic  convulsions  and  death ;  and,  m  medicinal  doses,  in 
cases  of  paralysis,  tetanic  convulsions  and  a  feeling  of  creeping  are 
experienced,  which  indicate  the  action  of  the  remedy.  Occasionally, 
it  would  seem  to  accumulate  in  the  system,  and  afterwards  explode ; 
death,  at  times,  supervening  with  distressing  cerebro-spinal  pheno- 
mena ;  hence  it  is  not  always  proper  in  encephalic  paralysis.  It  is, 
however,  in  paralysis,  general  and  local,  that  it  is  most  frec^uently 
administered ;  indeed,  m  all  the  cases  in  which  its  active  pnnciple 
— strychnia — ^is  given. 

The  dose  of  the  extract — ^made  into  a  pill — is  one  grain,  the  dose 
being  gradually  augmented  until  the  peculiar  effects  are  induced. 
It  may  be  taken  at  bed-time,  as  night  affords  the  best  opportunity 
for  noticing  the  tetanic  phenomena.  Generally  from  four  to  six 
grains  are  sufficient ;  but  at  times,  it  is  necessary  to  carry  the  dose 
to  twenty  or  thirty  grains.  Should  the  administration  of  the  remedv 
have  been  interrupted,  the  patient  ought  to  recommence  with  small 
doses,  and  increase  them  gradually  as  before. 

M.  Petrequin  employs  a  Tincturb  of  Nux  Vomica,  prepared  of 
four  ounces  of  the  powder  and  a  quart  of  brandy^  altogether  extei^ 
nally  as  an  embrocation  to  palsied  parts.  A  linimbnt,  composed  of 
an  ounce  of  the  Tincture  of  Nux  Vomicay  and  two  drachms  of  Liquor 
AmmonuBy  is  not  unfrequentiy  ordered  in  similar  cases. 

TDICTD'BA  NFCIS  TOM'IC^.— TINCTIIBE  OP  Mill  YOI'ICA.— (iVww  Vomic.  5  viij ; 
AkohoL  Oij.  Macerate  for  14  days ;  express,  and  filter.  It  may  also 
be  prepared  by  percolation.)  Dose,  five  to  twenty  drops.  It  is  also 
applied  externally  in  cases  of  paralysis. 

The  seed  of  Strtchnos  Igna'tii,  Igna'tia  ama'ra — a  tree  inhabiting 
the  Philippine  Isles — ^have  the  same  medical  properties  as  nux  vo- 
mica. They  are  the  St.  Ignatius* s  Beansy  Fabce  Sancti  Ignatiiy  of  the 
shops,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  lar^e  amount  of  strychnia  which 
they  contain.  An  extract,  prepared  from  them,  has  been  supposed 
to  differ  in  its  effects  on  tne  economy  from  that  of  nux  vomica. 
Strychnia  is,  however,  the  active  ingredient ;  and  the  difference  is 
probably  only  in  degree. 
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a.  stryoh'nia. 


This  alkaloid  was  discovered  iii  1818  by  MM.  Pelletier  and  Caven- 
tou.  It  has  been  found  in  StrychnoB  Iftcx  Vomica^  S,  Ignatia^  S.  Co- 
lubrinay  and  S.  TieutS;  and  is  often  associated  with  brucia,  and  always 
with  an  acid.  In  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  it  is  di- 
rected to  be  prepared  by  a  process  of  which  the  following  is  the  ra- 
tionale. JVux  Vomica^  rasped,  is  digested  and  boiled  in  two  gallons 
of  water  acidulated  with  muriatic  acid;  this  decomposes  the  stiych- 
nate  of  strychnia  as  it  exists  in  nux  vomica,  and  muriate  of  strychnia 
is  formed.  The  residuum  is  boiled  again,  and  again,  in  acidulated 
water ^  and  the  decoctions,  after  being  strained,  are  mixed  and  evapora- 
ted to  the  consistence  of  syrup.  Lime^  previously  mixed  with  water, 
is  now  added;  and  the  mixture  is  boiled  for  a  little  while,  frequently 
stirring.  This  decomposes  the  muriate  of  strychnia ;  and  the  pre- 
cipitate is  pressed,  dried,  and  powdered.  This  powder  is  now  treated 
repeatedly  with  boiling  alcoholy  until  deprived  of  its  bitterness ;  the 
liquors  are  mixed,  and  the  alcohpl  is  distilled  off.  To  the  residue 
water  is  added,  heat  applied,  an4  sufficient  diluted  sulphuric  acid  to 
neutralize  and  dissolve  tne  strychnia;  purified  animal  charcoal  is  now 
added  to  deprive  it  of  coloring  matter ;  it  is  then  boiled  for  a  few 
minutes,  filtered,  and  crystallized.  The  sulphate  of  strychnia,  thus 
formed,  is  dissolved  in  water  and  sufficient  solution  of  ammonia  added 
to  separate  and  precipitate  the  strychnia,  which  is  dried  on  bibulous 
paper. 

Thus  obtained,  stirchnia  is  a  white  powder,  of  an  intensely  bitter 
taste,  almost  insoluble  in  water ;  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and 
readily  soluble  in  the  same  menstruum  when  boiling.  Although 
almost  insoluble  in  water,  it  has  a  powerful  bitter  taste.  A  solution 
made  in  the  cold,  and  therefore  containing  only  ffD\)oth  part  of  its 
weight,  may  be  diluted  one  hundred  times,  and  still  retain  a  veir 
decidedlv  bitter  taste.  It  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  forms,  with 
acids,  salts  that  are  mostly  crystallizable,  and  insupportably  bitter, 
and  are  more  soluble  than  pure  strychnia. 

The  action  6f  strychnia  is  precisely  like  that  of  nux  vomica,  for 
which  it  is  now  pretty  generally  substituted.  In  adequate  doses,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  energetic  poisons,  producing  death  through  its 
lethiferous  action  on  the  spinal  marrow.  A  case  of  the  kind,  de- 
tailed bvDr.  Blumhardt,  of  Stuttgart,  is  given  by  the  author  at  length 
in  another  work,  and  others  are  there  referred  to.  {New  Remedies^ 
7th  edition,  p.  655,  Philad.,  1856.)  Morphia  appears  to  be  the  best 
antidote  to  it. 

It  is  in  paralysis  that  it  has  been  most  prescribed ;  and  from  the 
results  of  numerous  observations,  it  would  seem  that  it  is  most  effi- 
cacious in  paraple^a ;  less  so  in  hemiplegia,  although  it  has  been 
given  at  times  with  advantage  in  the  latter  affection.  Its  adminis- 
tration  in  hemiplegia  requires,  however,  special  circumspection,  par- 
ticularly when  the  paralysis  has  succeeded  to  apoplexy ;  as  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  tnat  fiie  excitant  influence  of  strychnia  has  had 
some  effect  in  inducing  ar  recurrence  of  the  apoplectic  condition.  It 
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is  in  local  paralysis  that  it  is  most  serviceable — as  in  aphonia,  am- 
aurosis; paralysis  of  the  bladder,  rectum,  filial  nerve,  &c.  In 
colica  pictonum,  the  settled  practice  of  the  New  York  Hospital  is 
said  to  be — ^the  administration  of  strychnia  in  the  dose  of  j'^th  of 
a  erain  three  times  a  day.  In  high  degrees  of  paraplegia,  the  inter- 
nal use  of  the  remedy  is  sometimes  preferred ;  but  me  enderfnic 
administration  is  more  general.  In  paralysis  of  the  limbs,  a  spot  is 
selected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  spine.  STux  vomica  has  been  recom- 
mended by  M.  Duclos  in  impotence  and  spermatorrhoea.  Strychnia 
has  been  given  in  neuralgia,  traumatic  tetanus,  hysteria,  hypochon- 
driasis, dyspepsia,  chorea,  epilepsy,  asthma,  intermittent  fever,  and 
catalepsy ;  out  the  author  nas  never  seen  much,  if  any,  advantage 
from  it  m  some  of  these  affections.  It  has  been  administered,  like- 
wise, in  dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  and  in  diabetes;  and  has  been  used 
endermically,  as  well  as  internally,  in  cholera  to  allay  vomiting — 
from  a  quarter  to  half  a  grain  being  added  to  three  ounces  of  water, 
and  this  solution  given  in  the  dose  of  a  spoonfiil  every  hour.  A  modern 
writer.  Dr.  Ryan,  asserts,  that  he  has  repeatedly  known  a  few  of  the 
following  pills,  check  a  profuse  diarrhoea  with  rice-colored  evacua- 
tions, even  when  the  extremities  were  blue,  in  malignant  cholera.  [?] 
{Strychnioe  gr.  i ;  Confect.  Bod.  Sss ;  Pulv.  Q-lycyrrhiz.  9ss. — ^M.  et  di- 
vide in  pil.  xii.  Dose,  one,  night  and  morning,  gradually  increased 
to  four  or  five  daily.)  From  its  occasional  eflBcacy  in  analogous  con- 
ditions of  the  digestive  mucous  membrane,  it  has  been  suggested, 
that  it  might  prove  useful  in  bronchitis. 

Strychnia  is  best  given  in  the  form  of  pill  or  tincture.  The  dose 
is  from  y'5  to  J  of  a  grain,  which  may  be  gradually  increased  until  a 
grain  is  taken ;  or  until  its  peculiar  effects  upon  the  muscles  are  ap- 

Sarent.  Should  these  be  too  severe,  they  may  be  moderated  by  a 
ose  of  opium  or  morphia.  A  Tincture  may  be  made  of  Strychnia 
Sr.  iij;  AleoholiV\\  the  dose  of  which  is  from  six  to  twenty-four 
rops,  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

In  the  endermic  application  of  the  remedy,  a  blister  of  the  requi- 
site size  is  applied,  and  a  quarter  of  a  grain  sprinkled  twice  a  day 
on  the  denuded  surface — tne  quantity  beingslowly  increased  to  half 
a  grain  or  more,  should  this  be  necessary.  When  used  endermically 
the  preparations  of  strychnia  produce  much  more  powerful  local 
effects  than  those  of  morphia ;  they  are  apt  to  keep  the  abraded 
portions  of  the  skin  in  an  inflamed  state,  promote  suppuration  more 
than  morphia,  and  occasion  violent  itching  and  burning,  with  a 
feeling  as  if  needles  were  run  into  the  skin. 

When  strychnia,  administered  in  larger  doses,  does  not  act  bene- 
ficially in  any  case,  it  will  be  advisable  to  discontinue  the  remedy 
for  a  few  days,  after  which  smaller  doses  may  again  exert  their  in- 
fiuence  ;  rather  than  to  carry  the  dose  still  higher.  Dr.  Christison 
is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  a  cumulative  poison ;  but  the  author  has 
seen  one  or  two  cases,  which  would  fitvor  a  contraiy  view ;  and  Dr. 
F.  A.  Gebhard,  of  Moscow,  in  consideration  of  the  dangerous  effects 
at  times  produced  by  it,  thinks  that  some  other  agent  should  be 
sought  for,  even  in  those  cases  in  which  it  has  been  found  advan- 
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tageons.  Its  continued  employment  in  small  doses,  or  its  adminis- 
tration in  larger,  appears  to  nim  to  cause,  in  some  unknown  manner, 
such  a  change  in  the  blood,  as  to  result  unexpectedly  and  suddenly 
in  a  powerful  reaction  on  the  nervous  system,  marked  by  convulsions, 
tetanus,  exhaustion,  paralysis,  and  death.  Yet  he  proposes  as  a 
substitute  one  of  the  most  energetic  articles  of  the  materia  medica, — 
veratria ! 

At  times,  during  the  endermic  use  of  strychnia,  the  blistered  sur- 
fiwe  becomes  covered  with  a  layer  of  coagulable  lymph,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  strychnia  does  not  make  its  appropriate  im- 
pression. This  layer  must  be  removed,  as  far  as  practicable,  at  each 
application ;  and  as  the  vesicated  surface  becomes  daily  less  and  less 
sensible,  the  dose  must  be  proportionately  increased. 

Besides  strychnia,  several  of  its  salts  are  occasionally  used  in  me- 
dicine ;  for  example,  the  Acetate,  Iodatb,  Iodide  of  Iodhydratb, 
Nitrate,  and  Sulphate.  They  are  given  in  the  same  cases  as  strych- 
nia. A  syrup  of  the  sulphate  is  strongly  recommended  by  M.  Trous- 
seau in  chorea. 

b.  BRU'CIA.  # 

From  Nux  Vomica  Bark  an  alkaloid  is  separated  analogous  to 
strychnia.  It  is  also  associated  with  stiychnia  in  the  seeds  of  nux 
vomica,  and  in  St.  Ignatius's  bean  ;  and  is  combined  with  igasuric 
acid.  In  the  bark  of  nux  vomica  it  is  combined  with  gallic  acid. 
In  the  preparation  of  it  an  Alcoholic  Extract  of  jEalse  Angustura 
bark  is  first  made,  which  is  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  cold 
water,  and  filtered  to  separate  the  fatty  matter.  The  coloring 
matter  is  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead,  the  excess  of  which  is  thrown 
down  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas ;  and  the  brucia  by  an  alkaline 
base,  for  which  purpose  magnesia  may  be  employed.  The  precipi- 
tate from  the  magnesia  is  washed,  dned,  and  treated  with  alcohol, 
which  lays  hold  of  the  brucia.     This  is  obtained  by  evaporation. 

Pure  brucia  is  of  a  white  color ;  and  is  in  crystals,  which  have 
the  form  of  oblique  four-sided  prisms.  Its  taste  is  very  bitter,  and 
it  is  soluble  in  500  parts  of  boinng  water,  and  in  860  parts  of  cold. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol.  With  the  acids  it  forms  neutral  salts. 

Brucia  acts  on  the  economy  like  nux  vomica  bark,  but  more  ener- 
getically. It  is  analogous  to  strychnia  in  its  operation ;  but  much 
weaker, — in  the  ratio  of  1  to  10  according  to  M.  Pelletier,  1  to  12 
according  to  M.  Magendie,  and  1  to  24  according  to  M.  Andral.  M. 
Boucharaat,  however,  considers  it  to  be  more  active  than  is  gene- 
rally believed;  and  M.  Bricheteau  prefers  it  to  strychnia  in  old  para- 
lyses, the  result  of  apoplexy,  on  account  of  the  power  of  giving  it 
in  larger  doses  without  fear  of  unpleasant  effects.  He  never  admi- 
nisters it  in  such  cases,  until  after  six  months  from  the  apoplectic 
seizure,  under  the  apprehension,  that  at  an  earlier  period  it  might 
exert  a  toxical  action  on  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  He  prescribes 
it  in  the  dose  of  about  one-sixth  of  a  grain  {centiarainm$) ;  and  in- 
creases it  daily  by  the  same  quantity,  until  its  effects  are  seen.  It 
is  scarcely  ever  used,  however.    It  may  be  given  in  pill  or  in  tincture. 
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2.  AB  NIGA.— LE0PABD*8  BANE. 

Arnica — the  flowers  of  Arnica  montana  ;  Sbx.  Syst.  SjngeneBia 
Polyffamia  superflua ;  Nat.  Ord.  CompositaB— are  in  the  secondary 
list  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States.  It  is  common  in  the 
Alps,  and  is  met  with  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  North  of 
Europe.  It  is  said  by  Mr.  Nuttall  to  be  found  in  the  northern  re- 
gions of  this  continent  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  whole 
plant,  and  especially  the  root,  possesses  a  peculiar  aromatic  unplea- 
sant odor,  and  an  acrid  nauseous  taste.  The  root  yielded,  on  ana- 
lysis' by  Pfaff,  volatile  oil,  acrid  resin,  ^m,  extractive,  and  woody 
fibre ;  and  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  is  of  opinion,  that  the  igasurate  of 
strychnia  exists  in  the  plant 

Arnica,  in  large  doses,  belongs  to  the  class  of  acro-narcotic  poisons. 
In  smaller  doses,  it  has  been  employed,  especially  in  Germany,  in 
paralysis,  as  an  excitant  to  the  nervous  system.  In  this  country, 
however,  it  is  not  much  used,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
clear  appreciation  of  the  affections  for  which  it  is  adapted.  "  It 
may  be  concluded," — say  MM.  Merat  and  De  Lens, — "  that  we  have 
^as  yet  insufficient  data  to  pronounce  positively  on  the  affections  in 
which  the  arnica  can  be  unequivocalljr  efficacious:  we  must  conse- 
quently always  bear  in  mind  its  heatmg  and  active  qualities  when 
we  prescribe  it.*' 

The  volatile  oil  of  the  flower  %  has  been  much  prescribed  in  Germany 
in  old  cases  of  paralysis,  the  resultof  the  apoplectic  condition.  Schnei- 
der mixes  four  drops  of  arnica  oil  with  half  an  ounce  of  Hoffman' z 
anodyne  liquor  or  epirit  of  nitric  ether;  and  of  this  he  gives  firom  four 
to  twelve  drops  several  times  a  dav. 

A  tir^ure  of  Arnica^  made  by  aiffcsting  about  two  ounces  of  the 
flowers  in  a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol  for  four  days,  has  been,  of  late, 
much  used  as  a  local  application  in  rheumatic  pains.  It  is  stated  in 
the  Dispensatory  of  the  United  States  (1861)  to  have  recently  come 
into  use  in  this  country  as  a  domestic  remedv  in  sprains,  bruises,  etc 

The  Germans,  according  to  Sir  George  Lefevre,  class  arnica  among 
sacred  remedies ;  and  its  virtues  are  extolled  throughout  two  pages 
of  the  ^^Pharmacopoeia  Ruthensis."  Sir  George  himself  was  much 
disappoint^ed  in  its  effects.  It  is  much  more  uncertain  than  strych- 
nia m  its  operation ;  and  he  has  known  it  exhibited  in  large  doses 
without  producing  any  sensible  results. 

8.  T0XIC0DENa)R0N.— POISON  OAK. 

The  leaves  of  Rhus  Toxicodendron  ;  Sbx.  Syst.  Pentandria  Trigy- 
nia;  Nat.  Ord.  Terebinthace«,  are  in  the  secondary  list  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia of  the  United  States.  Rhus  Toxicodendron^  and  Rhus 
radioansj  Poison  vine^  are  mere  varieties  of  the  same  plant. 

The  Poison  Oak  is  a  shrub  from  one  to  three  feet  in  height.  It  is 
very  common  in  the  United  States  from  Geoi^a  to  Canada,  flower- 
ing in  June  and  July.  The  juice,  which  issues  Som  it  when  wounded, 
applied  to  the  skin,  excites  eiythematous  inflammation  and  vesica- 
tion, which,  at  times,  put  on  the  characters  of  ordinary  local  erysi- 
pelas ;  at  others,  of  herpes.    Nor  does  it  seem  to  be  necessary  that 
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the  juice  of  the  plant  should  come  in  contact  with  the  parts  to  pro- 
dace  this  effect.  An  acrid  volatile  principle  escapes  from  them, 
which  causes  the  mischief.  This  generally  appears  soon  after  expo- 
sure, and  commonly  declines  in  about  a  week. 

The  leaves,  when  taken  internally  in  large  doses,  are  acro-narcotic. 
In  medicine,  their  use  has  been  almost  restricted  to  old  paralytic 
cases  dependent  upon  torpor  of  the  nerves, — ^the  same  cases  as  re- 
quire the  use  of  strychnia, — but  they  are  not  much  prescribed.  The 
dose,  usually  given,  has  been  from  gr.  ss  to  gr.  j ;  out  much  larger 
quantities  may  be  prescribed  without  inducing  its  disagreeable  ex- 
citant effects  on  the  nerves.  It  is  said  to  induce  twitchings  of  the 
affected  muscles  like  strychnia. 


XXL  ANTISPASMODICS. 
Sthon.  jiniispcutica. 

Definition  of  antispasmodics — Spasm  considered — No  direct  antispasmodic— Modus  ope- 
randi of  the  indirect  mental  antispasmodics — Therapeutical  application  of  antispasmo- 
dics, in  tetanus,  chorea,  epilepsy,  asthma,  hooping-cough,  colic,  hysteria,  &c. — Special 
antispasmodics. 

Qreat  discrepancy  has  existed  among  therapeutical  writers  as  to 
the  precise  situation  in  which  antispasmodics  ought  to  be  placed. 
Dr.  Murrav  classes  them,  with  narcotics,  amongst  "diffiasible  stimu- 
lants;*' whilst  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  places  them  with  these  same 
agents, — as  substances  that  diminish  action  secondarily.  A  short 
inquiry  mav  tend  to  assign  them  their  proper  position.  They  are 
usually  denned : — "  substances  that  allay  irregular  muscular  con- 
traction ;"  and  Dr.  Paris  affirms,  that  there  are  certain  medicinal 
bodies,  which  would  appear  to  exert  a  specific  control  over  spasmo- 
dic action,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  have  originated :  such,  he 
says,  are  assafetida,  galbanum,  musk,  castor,  ammonia,  valerian,  &c. 
He  properly  adds,  however,  that  "  in  a  more  general  view  of  the 
subject,  we  must  admit,  that  this  class  branches  by  indefinable  gra- 
dation into  narcotics  and  tonics ;  for  since  spasm  may  be  connected 
with  the  most  opposite  states  of  the  body,  it  is  very  evident,  that 
many  of  the  individuals  included  in  the  class  of  antispasmodics  can 
only  be  relative  agents :  spasm,  for  instance,  may  arise  from  exces- 
sive irritability,  as  from  teething,  wounds, ^orms,  &c.,  in  which  case 
a  narcotic  would  prove  beneficial ;  or  it  may  depend  upon  a  state  of 
general  debility,  the  proper  remedy  for  which  would  be  the  adminis- 
tration of  an  aromatic  stimulant,  or  the  assiduous  exhibition  of  some 
permanent  tonic." 

^  It  may  be  affirmed,  however,  that  we  are  not  acquainted  with  a 
single  article  of  the  materia  medica,  whidh  acts  specifically  on  the 
muscular  fibre  when  in  a  state  of  spasmodic  contraction.  That  such 
may  exist  cannot  be  denied,  but  at  this  time  we  know  of  none.  They 
may  all  be  regarded  as  indirect  agents ; — relieving  and  removing 
spasmodic  action,  in  consequence  of  their  agency  being  exerted  on 
other  parts  of  the  nervous  system  than  those  concerned  in  the  irregu- 
lar muscular  contraction ;  and  thus  deriving  from  tie  nervous  influ- 
ence concerned  in  the  production  of  the  latter. 
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lu  order  to  thoroaghly  comprehend  this  position,  it  is  proper  to  in- 
quire into  the  nature  of  spasm.  The  Greeks  gave  the  name  to  every 
kind  of  convulsion ;  and  by  modern  nosologists,  convulsions  are 
ranked  amongst  the  ^  spaami.'  The  term  is  now  usually  applied  to 
involuntary  contractions,  especially  of  the  voluntary  muscles ;  and 
these,  again,  have  been  divided  into  tonie  spasms,  wnen  they  consist 
in  permanent  rigidity  of  the  muscles  concerned,  of  which  we  have 
an  example  in  common  cramp  ; — and  clonic  spasms,  which  consist 
in  alternate  contractions  and  relaxations — of  which  we  have  an  ex- 
ample in  the  convulsions  of  children. 

It  is  now  admitted  by  almost  all  physiologists,  that  the  muscular 
fibre,  like  every  primary  tissue  of  the  Dody,  is  possessed  of  excitability 
or  irritability, — ^that  is,  of  a  power  of  being  acted  upon  by  appropriate 
stimuli,  and  of  moving  responsive  to  such  stimuli.  This  vu  innta^ 
however,  absolutely  requires  that  it  shall  be  acted  upon  by  stimuli 
before  motion  is  produced.  The  muscular  filaments  of  the  voluntary 
muscles  are  supplied  with  nerves  from  some  part  of  the  cerebro-spi- 
nal  axis,  and  along  these  nerves  the  appropriate  stimulus  is  sent 
which  excites  them  to  contraction.  In  the  case  of  voluntary  motion 
— as  of  the  biceps  to  raise  a  weight  attached  to  the  hand,  or  to  the 
extremity  of  the  forearm— an  act  of  volition  is  executed,  under  the 
influence  of  which  the  portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  whence  the 
nerves  proceed  to  the  upper  extremity,  is  excited  to  send  the  proper 
nervous  influx  along  those  nerves,  in  quantities  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  extent  of  action,  which  the  muscles  should  execute.  The 
fibres  immediately  contract  responsive  to  the  stimulation.  Now,  if 
any  cause  of  irritation  exist  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  or  indeed  in 
any  part  of  a  nerve  distributed  to  a  muscle,  such  irritation  may  in- 
duce the  same  effect  as  the  act  of  volition ;  and  the  muscle  may,  in 
this  manner,  be  permanently  or  intermittently  contracted.  In  all 
cases,  therefore,  spasms  appear  to  be  a  nervous  phenomenon ;  and 
remedies  adapted  for  its  removal  must  exert  their  influence  On  some 
part  of  the  nervous  system, — not  on  the  muscular  fibres,  over  the 
condition  of  which  they  would  not  appear  to  have  any  control. 

They  who  admit  direct  antispasmodics  find  that  difllculties  environ 
them,  the  very  nature  of  which  entangles  the  subject  in  inextricable 
confusion.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson — after  entering  into  a  long  and 
singularly  infelicitous  disquisition  on  the  precise  modus  operandi  of 
antispasmodics — suggests  as  a  point  requiring  consideration,  whether 
they  are  stimulants  or  sedatives?  and  he  decides  that  they  are  seda- 
tives;— "for,"  he  remarks,  "if  the  irregular  or  inordinate  action, 
which  they  overcome,  be  the  consequence  of  irritation,  either  mental 
or  corporeal,  it  follows  that,  in  resolving  spasm,  the  susceptibility  of 
impression  in  the  extreme  motor  nerves  must  be  diminished ;  and 
this  can  only  be  the  result  of  a  sedative  power.  It  may,  however, 
be  affirmed,  that  this  must  either  be  immediate  or  consecutive  of  a 
previous  stimulant  operation  ;  thence  we  can  Explain,  why  some  of 
those  medicines,  which  can  only  be  regarded  as  direct  antispasmo- 
dics, stimulate  the  general  system,  and,  consequently  quicken  the 
pulse ;  since,  like  narcotics,  this  action  may  be  primarily  of  a  stimu- 
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lant  character,  and  be  quickly  followed  by  collapse.  According  to 
this  mode  of  reasoning,  the  same  results  may  follow  from  antispas- 
modics operating  exclusiveljr  on  the  motor  nerves,  as  from  narcotics 
operating  on  those  of  sensation." 

Without  animadverting  on  many  of  the  hypothetical  positions  con- 
tained in  this  extract  as  to  the  modus  operandi  of  antispasmodics,  and 
the  parts  on  which  they  specially  act,  it  may  be  observed,  that  every 
diflBiculty  vanishes  when  we  regard  the  direct — for  such  only  can  be 
esteemed  true — antispasmodics,  as  acting  only  by  virtue  of  the  new 
impression  which  they  make  on  the  ffustatory  or  gastric  nerves,  or 
both,  and  thus  deriving  from  the  inordinate  action  going  on  in  some 
other  portion  of  the  nervous  system.  What,  indeed,  are  the  reputed 
direct  antispasmodics  ? — musk,— castor, — ^DippeFs  oil, — oil  of  amber, 
— ^valerian, — ^assafetida, — ^galbanum, — skunk-cabbage, — ethers,  &c. ; 
— all  substances  belonging  to  the  class  of  excitants,  and  manv  of  them 
calculated,  in  addition,  to  make  a  powerful  impression  on  the  nerves 
of  gustation,  and  olfaction ; — and  what,  again,  are  the  indirect  anti- 
spasmodics ?  Dr.  Thomson  divides  them  into  material^  including 
tonics  and  narcotics ;  and  mental,  comprising  fear  and  abstraction. 
It  is  strange,  however,  that  he  should  not  have  classed  bloodletting 
amongst  the  material  agents,  especially  as  he  had  previously  re- 
marked, with  much  propriety,  that  whether  the  effects  of  antispas- 
modics be  perceptible  very  soon  after  their  administration  must 
necessarily  aepend  on  the  cause  of  the  spasm, "  whether  it  arise  from 
exhaustion  and  collapse, — such,  for  example,  as  occurs  from  blood- . 
letting  when  the  quantity  of  the  vital  fluid  abstracted  is  more  than 
the  condition  of  the  system  can  support,  in  which  case  nothing  is 
more  common  than  for  syncope  to  be  attended  with  convulsions ; 
or  whether  it  depend  on  the  opposite  state,  fulness  of  the  vessels  oi 
the  brain,  suflScient  to  produce  epilepsy,  or  on  some  degree  of  in- 
flammation, as  in  phrenitis,  which  is  sometimes  also  attended  with 
convulsions."  "It  should  ever  be  remembered,"  he  adds,  "that 
although  antispasmodics  are  iudicated,  and  proper  in  the  first  state, 
just  described,  yet,  that  this  class  of  medicines  is  positively  injurious, 
when  the  spasmodic  action  is  the  consequence  of  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  or  spinal  marrow,  or  their  coverings ;  under  such  circum- 
stances, bloodletting  and  measures  calculated  to  subdue  the  primary 
disease  are  the  means  to  be  adopted." 

One  of  the  great  difliculties,  indeed,  in  discriminating  the  character 
of  diflferent  diseases  of  the  convulsive  kind,  is  involved  in  the  consi- 
deration, whether  they  be  dependent  upon  an  inflammatory  or  hyper- 
ffimic  condition  of  vessels,  or  be  connected  with  exhaustion  or  ex- 
cessive irritability  of  the  nervous  system.  In  another  section,  the 
author  has  dwelt  on  everything  applicable  to  this  portion  of  the 
subject,  when  considering  the  effects  of  the  abstraction  of  blood  in 
such  diseases.  To  that  section  h&  must  refer  the  reader.  (See  Se- 
datives.) 

In  ordinary  cases  of  spasmodic  action,  not  dependent  upon  any 
excited  action  of  vessels,  anything  that  produces  a  new  nervous  im- 
pression proves  antispasmodic.    Narcotics  do  so  by  blunting  the 
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impressibility  of  the  whole  nervous  system.  Nauseous  agents  pro- 
duce their  effects  upon  the  olfactory  or  gustatory  nerves ;  and,  if 
they  be  excitant  at  the  same  time,  upon  the  nerves  of  the  stomach. 
Simple  excitants  and  tonics  act  on  the  same  nerves,  and  through 
them  on  the  general  system.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  better  eluci- 
date the  modus  operan4i  of  these  agents  than  Fear  and  AbstrtMctton^ 
which  Dr.  Thomson  has  termed  Mental  Antispasmodics.  He  refers 
to  a  striking  instance  of  the  sanative  effect  of  fear  in  hooping-cou^h 
kept  up  by  habit  The  patient,  a  young  boy,  was  threatened  with 
the  application  of  a  lar^e  blister ;  and  although  it  was  not  applied, 
but  merely  placed  within  his  view,  the  dread  of  it  completely  re- 
lieved the  cough.  Boerhaave  is  asserted  to  have  cured  epilepsy  by 
taking  a  redhot  poker,  at  the  moment  of  the  expected  attack,  and 
threatening  to  push  it  down  the  throat  if  the  patient  should  have  a 
fit.  Still  more  recently,  the  same  remedv  has  been  advised  to  be 
directed  towards  the  netiier  extremity  of  the  bodv.  In  a  treatise  on 
plague,  dysentery,  and  ophthalmia.  Dr.  Louis  Frank  recommends, 
that  a  dysenteric  patient  should  be  tied  hand  and  foot  and  be  held  by 
two  men,  when — "  chirurgm  cumferro  candentiy  figuram  coni  habenti, 
coram  oegroto  comparerety  et  id  versus  anum  dirigirety  quasi  id  ano  in- 
trudere  veUet!** 

All  these  are  cases  of  the  simple  revulsive  effect  of  fear;  and  in 
this  way  every  mental  emotion  may  prove  antispasmodic.  Any  form, 
indeed,  of  abstraction,  or  rather  of  distraction,  is  necessarily  revel- 
lent,  and  antispasmodic.  When  Cato,  the  Censor,  reduced  luxations, 
as  he  pretended  to  do,  by  certain  mystic  words  (p.  67),  he  diverted 
the  attention  of  the  sufferer;  prevented  inordinate  contraction  of  the 
muscles  around  the  dislocated  joint,  and  a  slight  manipulation  only 
was  necessary  to  reduce  it.  At  the  present  day,  the  surgeon  is  in 
the  habit  of  employing  a  similar  i^ency ;  for,  although  he  may  have 
no  faith  in  set  mrms  of  speech,  or  m  cabalistic  expressions,  he  knows 
that  if  he  can  concentrate  the  attention  of  the  patient,  he  may 
lessen  the  contraction  of  the  implicated  muscles,  by  diverting,  in  some 
measure,  the  nervous  influx  n-om  them ;  and  if  he  then  suddenly 
exerts  his  skill  at  reduction,  the  bone  will  occasionally  slip  readily 
into  its  place. 

The  same  kind  of  revellent  influence  is  invoked  in  cases  of  cramp. 
In  the  "  Table  Talk*'  of  Coleridge,  there  is  an  allusion  to  one  of  the 

Popular  'charms'  for  cramp,  of  which  there  are  so  many.  "  When 
was  a  little  boy  at  the  Blue-coat  School,  there  was  a  charm  for 
one's  foot  when  asleep ;  and  I  believe  it  had  been  in  the  school  since 
its  foundation  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Sixth.  The  march  of  in- 
tellect has  probably  now  exploded  it.    It  ran  thus : — 

"  *  Foot !  foot !  foot !  is  fast  asleep  I 
Thumb!  thumb!  thumb!  in  spittle  we  steep; 
Crosses  three  we  make  to  ease  us. 
Two  for  the  thieves,  and  one  for  Christ  Jesus.' 

"  And  the  same  charm  served  for  a  cramp  in  the  leg,  with  the 
following  substitution: — 
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"  *  Tlie  devil  is  tying  n  knot  in  my  lejr! 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  unloose  it,  I  beg! 
Crosses  three,  &c.'  " 

{Table  Talk,  ii,  33.— American  Edit) 

By  an  analogous  agency,  the  animal  maffnetizer,  and  perhaps  the 
mineral  magnet,  operate  their  cures ;  and  wianee  of  air,  socielr,  and 
scenery  exert  their  good  effects  in  nervous  maladies*  Certain  highly 
nervous  and  imaginative  persons  can  feel  pains  wherever  they  please, 
and  many  an  individual,  by  the  perusal  of  cases  of  disease,  has 
fancied  himself  aftected  with  the  same  sufferings  which  he  has  seen 
depicted.  If,  then,  attention  can  direct  the  nervous  afflux  to  a  part, 
it  is  obviously  of  great  moment  so  to  impress  the  nervous  system  of 
the  individual,  that  no  concentration  of  the  kind  may  take  place 
towards  the  suffering  organ ;  and  this  may  be  accomplished  by  en- 
gaging the  mind  on  some  subject  of  entertainment  or  reflection, — by 
impressing  the  totality  of  the  nervous  system,  or  by  affecting  nerves 
at  a  distance  from  those  implicated. 

The  author  has  before  observed,  that  he  does  not  regard  the  direct 
or  true  antispasmodics,  as  they  have  been  termed,  to  be  worthy  of 
the  name,  and  that  he  believes  them  to  produce  their  effect  by  the 
impression  they  make  on  the  nerves"  of  two  of  the  senses,  and  by 
their  stimulant  properties,  which, — in  the  case  of  the  articles  re- 
ferred to,  as  true  antispasmodics, — are  dependent  upon  animal  resin, 
empyreumatic  oil,  volatile  oil,  or  gum-resin.  It  has  been  affirmed, 
however,  that  this  view  is  negatived  by  the  fact,  that  assafetida — and 
the  remark  applies  to  all  other  articles  on  the  list — relieves  hysteria, 
even  when  injected  into  the  rectum,  and  when,  of  course,  there  can 
be  no  impression  made  on  either  the  gustatory  or  olfactory  nerves. 
This  is  true ;  but  the  whole  effect  appears  in  such  case  to  be  produced 
by  the  excitant  properties  of  the  gum-resin ;  and  that  this  is  the  case 
is  demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that  if  we  throw  up  an  excitant— -which 
may  never  have  been  classed  or  regarded  as  an  antispasmodic — we 
produce  the  like  result.  By  either  agent,  a  new  impression  is  made 
on  the  nerves  of  the  rectum,  which  may  rouse  the  individual  to  con- 
sciousness. In  these  cases,  the  author  is  in  the  habit  of  administer- 
ing an  enema  of  oil  of  turpentine, — not,  however,  because  he  regards 
it  as  possessing  any  virtues  over  the  excitant  oils  in  general,  or  as 
entitled  in  any  respect  to  the  appellation  of  a  direct  or  true  antispas- 
modic. 

Therapeutical  Application  of  Antispaumdics. 

To  exhibit  what  little  confidence  is  reposed  in  true  antispasmodics 
bv  most  practitioners — even  by  those  who  consider  that  such  a 
class  really  exists — it  is  well  to  glance  generally  but  briefly  at  the 
different  antispasmodics — direct  and  indirect — that  are  employed  in 
affections  of  the  nervous  system,  and  are  regarded  by  all  as  eminently 
adapted  for  them ; — an  inquiir,  which  will  exhibit  how  much  more 
the  latter  class  is  relied  on,  wnen  much  disease  is  present,  than  the 
former.  There  is,  indeed,  but  one  morbid  condition,  in  which  direct 
antispasmodics  are  largely  employed  at  the  present  day,  and  the  ra- 
tionale of  their  action  in  it  is  sufficiently  manifest. 
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Tetanui  affords  us  an  example  of  a  tonic  spasm,  which  would  seem 
to  be  signally  adapted  to  test  their  efficacy.  The  disease  is  seated 
in  the  great  nervous  centres ;  and  unfortunately  is  too  often  irreme- 
diable. Rarely,  however,  do  we  find  musk,  or  atsafetida,  or  castor, 
or  any  of  the  direct  antispasmodics  emploved,  because  experience  has 
exhibited  their  insufficiency.  Trust  is  placed  almost  wholly  in  tn- 
direct  agents,  and  especially  in  narcotics,  of  which  opium  is  usually 
chosen ;  and  it  is  astonishing  what  quantities  can  be  borne  without 
the  induction  of  any  sign  of  narcosis.  Cases  are  on  record  in  which 
fifteen  or  twenty  grains  have  been  given  every  three  hours  for  seve- 
ral days  in  succession,  and  yet  but  little  effect  has  been  produced  on 
the  disease,  or  the  patient.  Under  the  excessive  erethism  of  the 
nervous  centres,  which  constitutes  the  pathology  of  tetanus,  narco- 
tics do  not  occasion  their  ordinary  results ;  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  cases  of  the  great  exaltation  in  the  action  of  the  nervous 
centres,  which  characterizes  many  of  the  diseases  belonging  to  the 
class  Neuroses.  In  such  cases,  narcotic  inhalations — as  of  ether  or 
chloroform — are  manifestly  suggested. 

A  case  of  tetanus  algidus  or  tetanus  from  cold,  already  referred  to, 
which  fell  under  the  author's  care,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  mode 
in  which  antispasmodics  exert  their  agency.  A  young  man,  whilst 
heated,  threw  himself  into  a  river  to  bathe.  He  immediately  expe- 
rienced some  indisposition,  and  in  a  few  hours  aft;erwards,  was  at- 
tacked with  tetanus,  in  the  form  of  opisthotonos.  He  was  put  upon 
the  use  of  narcotics,  but  without  the  disease  yielding.  He  was  now 
taken  out  of  bed,  placed  in  a  brook  that  ran  by  the  house,  and  pail- 
ful after  pailful  of  cold  water  was  thrown  over  him  whenever  the 
spasms  became  violent.  Soon  after  the  adoption  of  this  treatment 
the  spasms  yielded ;  and,  by  a  continuance  of  it,  they  ultimately 
passed  away.  The  bov  wholly  recovered.  This  remedy  probably 
acted  in  the  manner  described  as  applicable  to  antispasmodics  in 
general.  It  made  a  new  impression  on  the  nervous  system  by  the 
shock  that  accompanied  the  affusion,  and  thus  broke  in  upon  the 
chain  of  morbid  phenomena  seated  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis. 

Chorea  is  another  disease  in  which  the  true  antispasmodics  might 
seem  to  be  indicated,  yet  they  are  but  rarely  employed.  The  disease 
appears  to  depend  usually  upon  ffreat  mobility  of  the  nervous  system, 
— chiefly  of  the  part  connected  with  the  nerves  distributed  to  the 
voluntary  muscles, — united  with  diminished  impressibility  of  the 
nerves  of  some  other  parts,  as  of  the  stomach  and  intestines :  hence 
tonics  and  purgatives  are  chiefly  relied  on,  and  they  become  indirect 
antispasmodics. 

Epilepsy  is  dependent  upon  so  many  causes,  that  its  treatment  has 
to  be  varied  according  to  circumstances.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
however — as  in  every  disease  characterized  by  periodicity — a  power- 
ful impression  on  the  nervous  system  may  prevent  a  paroxysm ;  but 
the  impression  must  be  made  immediately  before  it  is  expected. 
Except  for  this  purpose,  true  antispasmodics  cannot  in  any  respect 
be  relied  on ;  but  if  a  large  dose  of  assafetida,  castor,  or  musk  were 
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administered  immediately  before  the  hour  at  which  a  fit  of  epilepsy 
or  of  ague  was  expected,  it  might  prevent  it.  It  is  in  such  cases 
that  mental  antispasmodics  have  oeen  mainly  employed.  Any  agent, 
indeed,  that  excites  a  new  and  powerful  impression — any  revellent— 
may  be  followed  by  the  same  results.  Most  commonly,  epilepsy  is 
attended  by  evidences  of  great  impressibility  and  debility  of  the 
nervous  system ;  and  tonics — especially  metallic  tonics — are  chiefly 
relied  on.  It  is  probably  altogether  by  exciting  a  new  condition  in 
the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  by  modifying  circulation  and  in- 
nervation, that  a  ligature,  put  around  one  of  the  extremities,  arrests 
at  times  a  paroxysm  of  the  disease. 

Asthma^  again — as  elsewhere  remarked — ^must  be  looked  upon  as 
a  nervous  disease, — spasmodic  in  its  character  generally,  that  is,  de- 

Sendentupon  erethism  of  the  branches  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves 
istributed  to  the  bronchial  tubes, — ^but  sometimes  owing  apparently 
to  something  like  paralysis  of  the  same  nervous  branches.  Hence, 
different  agents  are  effectual,  according  to  the  precise  morbid  condi- 
tion. Commonly,  however,  narcotics  are  signally  beneficial.  Opium 
is  given  in  large  doses; — stramonium  is  smokea;  ether  and  chloro- 
form are  inhaled ;  lobelia  inflata  is  freely  administered ;  galvanism 
is  employed ;  and  all  these  are  occasionally  successful ;  but  we 
rarely  hear  of  the  administration  of  *  direct'  antispasmodics ;  al- 
though from  the  suddenness  of  the  attacks  of  the  disease  they  might 
seem  to  be  indicated,  and  be  occasionally  useful.  They  are  so  com- 
pletely eclipsed  by  the  *  indirect'  agents  of  the  class,  that  they  are 
veiT  seldom  employed. 

Aoopina'coughy  although  a  peculiar  disease,  is  somewhat  analogous 
in  its  pathology  to  the  last.  When  Nasse  bruised  and  pinched  one 
of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  in  a  living  animal,  so  as  to  break  down 
the  structure  of  the  nerve,  he  found,  that  convulsive  cough  was  ex- 
cited like  that  of  hooping-cough.  But,  although  this  disease  is  so 
markedly  convulsive  as  to  have  received  the  name  "  b$x  convultivaj' 
and  various  others  indicative  of  its  character,  none  but  indirect  anti- 
spasmodics have  received  the  confidence  of  the  profession.  Narcotics 
generally  have  been  employed,  and  of  these  belladonna  more  fre- 
quently perhaps  than  any  other;  but,  scarcely  ever,  assafetida,  musk, 
castor,  or  any  of  the  *  direct'  agents  jjelonging  to  the  class. 

In  common  coKcj  both  direct  and  indirect  antispasmodics  may  be 
at  times  advantageously  used ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  some 
forms  of  gattrodynia.  When  these  are  dependent  upon  causes,  which 

{gentle  excitants  are  capable  of  obviating,  a  stimulating  gum-resin — 
ike  assafetida — may  be  employed  with  prospects  of  benefit.  Hence 
it  is  serviceable  in  flatulencies,  for  the  removal  of  which  it  is  often  had 
recourse  to  in  popular  practice. 

It  is  only  in  hysteria  that  direct  antispasmodics  are,  at  this  day, 
much  used.  The  affection  is  cerebro-spmal,  and  the  symptoms  that 
indicate  it  are  numerous  and  varied.  There  is  scarcely  a  nerve  or 
a  ramification,  however  small,  which  does  not  occasionally  seemi  to 
participate  in  the  morbid  condition.  Generally,  the  nervous  erethism 
IS  chiefly  concentrated  in  the  cerebro  spinal  axis,  whence  irradiations 
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proceed  to  every  part  of  the  economy ;  and  the  object,  which  the  prac- 
titioner has  in  view,  is  to  divert  the  nervous  action  to  some  other 
portion  of  the  frame.  Hence,  he  administers  substances  that  are  as 
nauseous  as  possible,  combined  or  not  with  excitants  as  he  may  think 
proper.  With  this  view  he  prescribes  assafetida,  valerian,  dracon- 
tium,  and  all  the  reputed  direct  antispasmodics,  during  the  paroxysm ; 
and  in  the  interval  adapts  his  remedial  agents  to  the  indications  that 
may  suggest  themselves. 

These  few  observations  on  the  use  of  antispasmodics  in  diseases 
in  which  they  would  appear  to  be  signally  appropriate  exhibit  the 
little  reliance  that  can  be  placed  upon  such  as  are  esteemed  "  direct" 
— ^the  antispcumodica  vera ;  and  the  author  does  not  think  he  can 
better  terminate  the  few  remarks  he  has  made  upon  this  class  than 
by  quoting  the  conclusion  at  which  a  therapeutical  writer,  often  re- 
ferred to— Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson — ^has  arrived,  after  having  occupied 
several  pages  of  his  work  with  the  explanation  of  the  modm  operandi 
of  direct  antispasmodics.  "  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident 
that  the  range  of  this  class  of  medicines  [antispasmodics]  is  extremely 
limited ;  and,  in  fact,  that  everything  which  the  substances  placed 
in  it  can  effect,  even  as  direct  antispasmodics,  may  be  accomplished 
by  other  orders  of  medicines — ^purgatives,  diaphoretics,  narcotics,  and 
tonics.  At  best,  antispasmodics  can  be  regarded  only  as  auxiliaries ; 
and  the  spasm  and  convulsions  are  less  to  be  considered  than  the 
causes  which  induce  them :  remove  the  cause,  and  the  effect  will 
cease." 


SPECIAL  ANTISPASMODICS. 
L  Excitant  Antispasmodics. 
1.  ASSAF(E'TIDA.— ASSAFBriDA. 

Assafetida  is  the  concrete  juice  of  Ferula  Assafcetida^  Narthex  As- 
safoetida  /  Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Digynia ;  Nat.  Ord.  tTmbelliferse ; 
which  is  indigenous  in  Persia,  the  mountains  of  Chorasan  and  Laar. 
It  is  considered  probable,  however,  that  assafetida  is  obtained  from 
at  leadt  two  species  of  plants.  Seeds  of  the  Chorasan  plant,  which 
were  sent  to  London  in  1839,  would  seem  to  have  belonged  to  three 
species.  It  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  root, — ^the  footstalks  of  the  leaves  and  the  fibres  at  the  top  of 
the  root  having  been  previously  removed.  The  juice  is  scraped  off  as 
it  exudes.  The  process  maybe  repeated  as  often  as  twelve  times  in 
the  course  of  six  weeks,  before  the  root  is  altogether  exhausted. 
The  assafetida,  gathered  from  several  plants  at  one  time,  is  united 
into  masses  of  about  one  or  two  pounds  in  weight;  and,  when  farther 
hardened  by  keeping,  is  sent  to  the  ports  of  rersia  for  exportation, 
or  is  consumed  in  the  country  as  a  condiment.  With  the  Orientals, 
indeed,  it  is  highly  esteemed — ^bein^  termed  Le  manger  des  DieuXy 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  with  us  it  bears  the  undignified  but  ex- 
pressive appellation  of  DeviVs dung, — German,  Teufelsdreck. 

Assafetida  is  usually  sent  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Bombay, 
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Narthez  asaafoetida. 


whence  it  is  exported  to  Europe.  In  1889,  the  quantity  on  which 
duty  was  paid  was  twenty-four  cwt.  That  which  we  receive  in  this 
country     is      either 

brought  directly  from  Fig.  102. 

India,  or  indirectly  by 
the  way  of  Great  JSn- 
tain.  As  met  with  in 
the  shops,  it  is  in  ir- 
regular pieces  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  varying 
generally  from  half  a 
pound  to  two  pounds 
and  upwards  in 
weight.  The  pieces 
have  an  irregular, 
amygdaloid  appear- 
ance externally  as 
well  as  internally, 
seeming  to  be  com- 
posed of  irregular 
shaped  tears,  aggluti- 
nated by  a  softer  sub- 
stance. In  the  infe- 
rior kinds,  the  tears  are  few  in  number,  and  the  agglutinating  ma- 
terials more  copious.  The  best  pieces  are  of  a  yellowish-white  color 
externally ;  the  inferior  sorts  of  a  brownish-red  nue.  All  the  varieties 
have  the  peculiar  alliaceous  odor,  by  which  assafetida  is  so  well 
known ;  and  a  strong,  bitterish,  somewhat  acrid  taste.  By  exposure 
to  the  air,  it  loses  its  most  striking  qualities ;  and  is  best  preserved 
in  bladders,  or  in  some  close  space.  Except  in  very  cold  weather, 
it  cannot  be  reduced  to  powder;  and  then  it  is  apt  to  cohere.  When 
softened  by  heat,  it  may  be  forced  through  a  cloth,  and  thus  be  freed 
fix)m  its  impurities.  Dr.  Pereira  describes  three  varieties.  1.  Assa- 
fetida in  the  tear,  which,  he  suggests,  is  the  concrete  juice  o{  Ferula 
Persica  ;  2.  Lump  Assafetida^  the  kind  usually  met  with  in  the  shops, 
the  produce  of  JPerula  Assafoetida  ;  and  3.  Stonv  Assafetida^  which 
he  has  never  met  with  in  commerce ;  and  whicn  seems  to  contain 
61*9  per  cent,  of  gypsum. 

Assafetida  has  been  often  subjected  to  analysis,  and  its  main  con- 
stituents have  proved  to  be,  1.  Y  olatile  oil  of  assafetida,  which,  like 
the  essential  oils  in  general,  is  excitant,  and  possesses  the  odorous 
qualities  of  the  gum-resin;  2.  Besin  of  assafetida;  and  8.  Gum. 
W  ater,  cold  or  warm,  dissolves  the  ffum ;  and  the  mucilage,  thus 
formed,  suspends  the  resin  and  volatile  oil.  Its  virtues  are  yielded 
to  alcohol ;  and  when  this  is  diluted  with  water,  the  hydrated  resin 
is  separated,  and  the  fluid  rendered  milky. 

It  is  the  best  example  of  a  ^  direct  antispasmodic'  Its  volatile  oil 
is  powerfully  excitant,  and  makes  a  nauseous  impression  upon  the 
gustatory  nerves ;  and  its  resin  is  also  excitant.  It  is  by  virtue  of  these 
properties — as  remarked  of  antispasmodics  in  general — ^that  it  is 
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highly  useful  in  diseases  in  which  it  is  important  to  make  a  new 
nervous  impression ;  hence,  its  value  in  hysteria  especially,  and  in 
certain  cases  of  hypochondriasis.  It  is,  likewise,  used  in  chorea  and 
in  hooping-cough ;  but  although  much  testimony  has  been  adduced 
in  its  favor  in  the  latter  disease,  the  author  has  never  seen  it  of 
marked  advantage.  Hooping-cough  is  a  self-limited  affection ;  and 
no  remedies  can  oe  productive  of  much  benefit  except  as  palliatives; 
and  in  the  author's  experience,  assafetida  has  scarcely  acted  as  such. 
In  old  cases  of  catarrh,  it  has  been  of  service,  as  elsewhere  remarked, 
as  an  expectorant.  In  like  manner,  its  excitant  properties  render  it 
well  adapted  for  flatulent  colic. 

Perhaps  in  the  whole  class  of  phenomena  termed  *  nervous'  there 
is  no  article  of  the  materia  medica  which  is  more  employed,  and  none 
whose  action  is  more  satisfactory  by  reason  of  the  powerful  impres- 
sion it  makes  on  the  special  nerves  of  gustation,  as  well  as  on  mose 
of  the  stomach,  and  through  them  on  tne  general  system. 

The  average  dose  is  ten  grains,  which,  as  an  antispasmodic,  ought 
to  be  given  in  the  liquid  form,  in  order  that  all  the  effects  of  the  re- 
medy may  be  exerted.  Its  operation  in  this  form  is  likewise  more 
speedjr.  When  given  in  enema — as  it  not  unfrequently  is,  in  torpid 
conditions  of  the  howels,  as  well  as  in  the  paroxysms  of  hysteria  and 
other  convulsive  affections — from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms 
may  be  rubbed  up  with  warm  water. 

IISTC'Rl  ASSAFffl'TIDiE,  ASSAFET'IDA  MUTURE  (p.  263).— The  dose  of  this 
mixture,  as  an  antispasmodic,  is  f^ss  to  fjiss.  It  is  often  given  in 
hysteria  and  other  nervous  affections. 

PII'UIJ!  ASSAFIE'TIDJ;,  ASSAFETaDl  nm.—{A$safcet.  3iss;  Saponis  5ss. 
Make  into  240  pills.) — ^Each  pill  contains  three  grains  of  assafetida. 

PIL'ULiE  ALOES  ET  ASSAMTID^  PILLS  OF  ALOES  ATO  ASSAFET'IDA  (p.  189). 
Adapted  for  nervous  cases,  which  are  accompanied  with  constipation. 

TINCTU'BA  ASSAFffl'TIDiE,  TINCTURE  OF  ASSAFET'IDA.— (^wa/a«d.  EiY;Alc(h 
hoi.  Oij.)  This  tincture  possesses  all  the  virtues  of  assafetida,  and 
may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  fSss  to  f 3j.  When  water  is  added  to 
it,  it  becomes  milky,  owing  to  the  separation  of  hydrated  resin;  but 
the  mixture  is  efficacious. 

EMPLAS'TRUM  ASSARE'TIDiE,  ASSAFET'IDA  PLASTER.— (ilwa/ceftrf.,  Emplast. 
plumbiy  aa  Ibj;  Q-alban.y  Cerce  flavwj  aa  Ibss;  AUohoh  dilut.  Oiij. 
The  assafetida  and  galbanum  are  dissolved  in  the  alcohol ;  the  liquor 
is  strained,  and  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  honey ;  the  lead 
plaster  and  wax,  previously  melted,  are  then  added,  and  evaporated 
so  as  te  form  a  plaster.)  This  plaster  is  applied  over  the  stemach  or 
abdomen  in  cases  of  flatulence,  especially  when  accompanied  by 
hysteria ;  and  te  the  chest  or  between  the  shoulders  as  an  antispas- 
modic in  hooping  cough.  It  is  exceedingly  questionable,  however, 
whether  any  of  t£e  virtues  of  the  assafetida  or  galbanum  are  exerted 
in  this  manner ;  for  simple  rubefacient  plasters  appear  to  have  the 
same  efficacy. 

Assafetida  is  one  of  the  ingredients  ot  PiltdcB  Aloes  et  Assafcetidce^ 
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Fig.  103. 
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and  PUulcB  galbani  eompositce  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United 
States. 

2.  CASTOHEUM.— CASTOR. 

Thiff  18  a  peculiar  concrete  substance  from  Castor  fiber  ^  the  Beaver; 
order  Rodentia ;  an  inhabitant  of  Northern  Russia,  and  of  the  northern 
parts  of  North  America.  Castor  is  obtained  from  two  follicles  situate 
between  the  anus  and  external  genitals  of  both  sexes,  which  are  filled 
with  a  thick  fluid  secretion,  that  slowly 
concretes  after  the  follicles  are  removed 
from  the  animal.  They  are  generally 
dried  either  by  smoke,  or  in  the  sun ; 
and  are  frequently  united  by  a  part  of 
the  preputial  membrane. 

Almost  all  the  castor  of  Europe  is  de- 
rived from  North  America, — the  Rus- 
sian being  so  very  rare  as  to  be  scarcely 
ever  seen  in  Great  Britain.    Very  little 
Russian  castor  reaches  this  country ; 
that  which  is  brought  to  Philadelp] 
being  derived  chiefly  from   Missouri.     fy\^i* 
(Wood  &  Bache.)    In  the  year  1839,  ac-    m!i  ' 
cording  to  Dr.  Pereira,  duty  was  paid    '^*^'^' 
in  England  on  800   lbs. — the  greater 
part  being  sold  for  exportation.     The 
American  castor  of  the  shops  is  con- 
tained in  sacs  about  two  incnes  long ; 
flattened  and  wrinkled ;  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  pair  of  dried  testicles 
united  by  their  spermatic  cord.     It  is 
of  a  dark  liver-brown  color  externally ; 
of  a  lighter  hue  internally ;  of  a  resinous 
fracture ;  a  strong,  peculiar,  disagreeable 
smell ;  and  an  aromatic  bitter,  nauseous 
taste.    Alcohol  is  its  best  solvent. 

Russian  castor  is  so  scarce  that  it 
brings  a  very  high  price.  Dr.  Pereira 
states,  that  he  has  paid  for  a  museum  sample  £2  per  ounce ;  whilst 
the  American  castor  brought  only  twenty  shillings  a  pound.  One 
variety,  the  chalky  Russian  castor j  effervesces  when  diluted  chlorohy- 
dric  acid  is  dropped  upon  it. 

The  analysis  or  castor  has  afforded,  as  main  constituents,  a  volatile 
oil  of  castor ;  a  peculiar  substance,  called  Castorin  or  castoreum  cam- 
phor, scarcely  any  of  which  can  be  obtained  from  American  castor ; 
and  resin,  which  has  a  slight  odor  of  castor. 

Castor  is  much  less  excitant,  and  less  poweriul  as  a  nervine  than 
assafetida.  It  is  prescribed  in  the  same  diseases,  however.  The  dose 
is  from  gr.  x,  to  gr.  xx ;  but  it  is  better  given  in  tincture. 

TINCTD'Rl  CASTO'REI,  TraCTCRE  OP  CASTOR.— ((7a«eor.  cont.  Sij;  Alcohol. 
Oij.)    Dose  from  fSss  to  fSij. 


Castor  sacs  of  Castor  fiber. 

hj  K  Castor  sac* :  to,  w,  Testicles :  e,  e, 
Oil  sacs ;  6,  Rectum ;  <,  Prtpaee. 
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8.  VALERIA'NA.— VALE'RIAN. 

Officinal  Valerian  is  the  root  of  Valeriana  officmalii^  officinal  or 
great  wild  Valerian ;  Sex.  Stst,  Triandria  Monogynia ;  Nat.  Ord. 
Valerianacese,  which  inhabits  wet  places,  and  sometimes  dry  banks 
in  most  parts  of  Europe,  of  which  it  is  a  native.  The  root  is  dug  up 
in  the  autumn,  when  tiie  leaves  have  decayed.  It  is  sometimes,  also, 
collected  in  the  spring  before  the  stem  rises. 

The  rhizoma  consists  of  a  tuberous  rootstalk forming  a  head;  and 
of  numerous  long,  slender,  cylindrical  fibres  issuing  from  it.  It  has 
likewise  portions  of  the  stem  attached.  The  color  of  the  root  is,  ex- 
ternally, yellowish  or  brown ;  internally,  white ;  the  odor  is  strong 
and  characteristic,  and  although  disagreeable  to  man  is  quite  the 
contrary  to  cats,  which  delight  in  rolling  upon  it.  Its  taste  is  warm, 
bitter,  and  nauseous.  All  its  virtues  are  readily  communicated  to 
water,  alcohol,  and  ammoniated  alcohol,  which  are  the  menstrua 
employed  in  the  officinal  preparations.  When  subjected  to  analysis 
by  Trommsdorff,  it  was  found  to  contain  volatile  oil,  which  is  its 
active  constituent ;  valerianic  acid ;  resin ;  and  resinous  extractive. 
The  valerianic  acid,  it  has  been  thought  probable,  is  formed  by  the 
oxidation  of  the  volatile  oil.  It  is  capable  of  uniting  with  bases  and 
forming  salts,  some  of  which  have  been  used  medicinally. 

In  March,  1849,  Dr.  Bailey,  inspector  of  drugs  at  the  port  of  New 
York,  rejected  11601b  imported  from  Paris. 

Valerian,  in  large  doses,  is  excitant  to  the  nervous  system,  induc- 
ing headache,  mental  excitement,  hallucinations,  &c.  Its  action, 
however,  in  medicinal  doses,  is  more  like  that  of  assafetida,  and  the 
other  antispasmodics  already  considered;  and  it  is  prescribed  in 
similar  cases,  especially  in  hysteria,  and  hysteroid  affections.  The 
dose  of  the  powder  is  from  5ss  to  Siss,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
It  is  obvious,  that  as  the  virtues  of  the  root  reside  in  volatile  oil, 
neither  decoction  nor  extract,  which  would  drive  it  off,  is  a  proper 
preparation.    The  infusion  is,  however,  a  correct  and  good  form. 

EITBACT'UM  THERU'NjE  FLD'IDUM,  FLUID  EITRACT  OP  VAIE'RIAN.— This  pre- 
paration  has  been  admitted  into  the  last  edition  of  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia of  the  United  States  (1851).  It  is  made  by  exhausting  valerian^ 
m  coarse  powder,  by  means  of  ether  and  diluted  alcohol  in  a  percola- 
tor, and  reducing  to  the  proper  consistence  by  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion. It  contains  the  properties  of  valerian,  and  its  dose  is  f5j  or 
fSij. 

O'lBUl  TAIERU'NJ;,  OH  OF  VAIE'MAN,  obtained  from  valerian  by  distil- 
lation  with  water,  has  been  introduced  into  the  last  edition  of  the 
Pharmacopcfiia  of  the  United  States.  It  has  a  pungent  odor  of  vale- 
rian, and,  as  before  remarked,  is  an  active  constituent  of  the  drug. 
As  an  antispasmodic  it  may  be  substituted  for  the  root,  in  the  dose 
of  four  or  fire  drops.  It  has  been  recommended  by  Dr.  J.  Leasure 
as  a  valuable  agent  in  certain  low  forms  of  fever,  and  in  kindred 
adynamic  conditions. 

INFU'SUM  TAlERIA'NiE,  INFUSION  OF  TAIE'RUN.— (  VdUr.  Sss;  Aquoihullient 
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Oj.)  The  dose  of  this  is  f^iss  or  f^ij  repeated  according  to  the  ur- 
gency of  the  phenomena. 

TINCTU'Rl  VAIERU'NjE,  TINCTURE  OP  TAlE'RIAN.—( Fafenan.  cont.  giv; 
Alcohol  dilut,  Oij.  Prepared  either  by  maceration  or  displacement.) 
The  tincture  possesses  all  the  virtues  of  the  valerian,  but  is  rarely 
ffiven  alone,  on  account  of  the  too  excitant  effects  of  the  alcohol. 
A  drachm  may  be  added  to  each  dose  of  the  infusion. 

TINCTU'RA  TAIERU'NJI  AMSOSIA'TA,  AMIO'NIATED  TINCTURE  OP  VAIE'RIAN. 

( Valerian,  cont.  Sss ;  Sp.  Ammonice  aromat  Oij ;  made  either  by  ma- 
ceration or  displacement.)  The  addition  of  the  spirit  of  ammonia, 
and  the  aromatics,  which  are  associated  with  it  in  the  Spirittis  am- 
monioR  aromaticuSy  renders  the  valerian  a  more  active  excitant  anti- 
spasmodic than  the  simple  tincture.  It  is  an  excellent  remedy  in 
hysteria,  and  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  f  5j  or  f  3ij,  diluted  with 
water,  and  sweetened. 

Valerianate  op  Zinc  and  Valerianate  of  Bismuth  (see  Mineral 
Tonics),  have  been  extolled  by  some  of  the  Italian  physicians  in 
nervous  diseases,  and  Valerianate  of  Quinia  as  an  antiperiodic 
tonic.    (See  Antiperiodic  Tonics.) 

4.  GAI/BANFM. 

Galbanum  is  stated,  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  to  be 
the  juice  of  an  unknown  plant.  It  would  seem,  that  no  sufficient 
evidence  exists  in  regard  to  its  origin ;  nor  is  the  precise  country 
where  it  is  produced  ascertained,  fi  is  taken  to  Europe  partly  from 
the  Levant,  and  partly  from  India ;  and  is  met  with  in  two  forms, — 
in  tears  and  in  lumps.  The  latter  is  the  form  in  which  it  is  usuallv 
seen,  the  lumps  being  composed  of  whitish,  reddish,  or  yellowish 
tears  agglutinated  bv  a  darker-colored  substance,  usuallv  mixed  with 
pieces  of  stalk,  seeos,  or  other  extraneous  matters.  At  a  freezing 
temperature  it  is  capable  of  being  reduced  to  powder ;  and  at  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water,  212^°,  is  sufficiently  soft  to  admit  of 
being  strained.  It  has  a  peculiar  balsamic  smell,  and  a  hot,  acrid, 
bitter  taste.  On  analysis,  like  assafetida,  it  yields  volatile  oil,  resin, 
and  gum.  Like  other  gum-resins,  it  forms  a  milky  mixture  with 
water.  Its  properties  are  yielded  to  proof  spirit,  which  dissolves  all 
except  the  impurities. 

Galbanum  has  antispasmodic  virtues,  but  to  a  less  degree  than  assa- 
fetida; alone,  it  is  very  little  employed,  however,  internally.  The  dose 
is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  given  in  pill ;  or  it  may  be  formed  into 
an  emulsion  with  the  addition  of  gum  arable,  sugar,  and  water. 

nVWlE  GAIUAM  COMPOSTTJ!,  COMPOUND  GAIUANUI  PEIS.— (7a»an. 
Myrrh.y  Sa  3is8;  Asiccfoetid.  Jss;  Syrup,^  q.  s.  to  form  480  pills.) 
Each  of  these  pills  contains  half  a  grain  of  galbanum,  of  myrrh,  and 
of  assafetida.   They  have  been  long  known  under  the  name  of  *  Qum 

C'llj  and  have  been  much  prescribed  in  Great  Britain  in  hysterical 
ibits.  Sometimes,  Extractum  coloeynthidtM  compontum^  or  aloes  is 
added ;  when  the  object  is  to  make  them  act  on  the  bowels  at  the 
same  time.     The  dose  is  from  gr.  x  to  gr.  xx. 
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EIPIAS'TBCI  GAl'BAJil  COMPOS'ITO,  COIPOCND  GAIUANDM  PliSTEI.— ((?a/- 
ban.  Sviij;  JSmplastr.  plumbi  Ibiij  ;  Terebinthin.  5x;  Picii  abietis  3iy.) 
Used  in  the  same  cases  as  Emplastrum  Assafoetidse ;  but  more  com- 
monly as  a  simple  excitant  plaster,  in  obstinate  tumefactions  of  an 
indolent  character. 

Qalbanum  is  an  ingredient  in  EmploBtrum  Asiofoetidce  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia of  the  United  States. 

6.  DRACONTIUM.— SKUNK  CABBAGE. 

Dracontium  is  the  root  of  Dracontium  fcetidum^  Ictodei  fcetiduSj 
St/mplocarptL$fostidu$;  Sbx.  Syst.  Tetrandria  Monogynia ;  Nat.  Ord. 
Aroide®,  which  is  indigenous  in  the  United  States,  growing  abun- 
dantly in  meadows  and  swamps  throughout  the  whole  northern  and 
middle  sections  of  the  Union ;  flowering  in  March  and  April,  and 
somewhat  earlier  to  the  south.  Every  part  of  the  plant  has  a  dis- 
agreeable skunky  smell,  which  resides  in  a  very  volatile  principle 
that  is  dissipated  by  heat,  and  is,  of  course,  diminished  by  diying. 
The  root  is  in  the  secondary  list  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  collected  in  autumn  or  early  spring,  and  is  carefully 
dried.  The  dried  root,  as  usually  met  with,  consists  of  the  body, 
and  the  separated  radicles.  The  odor  is  much  less  than  in  the  fresh 
root,  but  continues  for  some  time.  It  is  not,  however,  fit  for  use 
longer  than  a  single  season.  When  chewed  it  is  distinctly  acrid. 
The  principle,  on  which  its  virtues  are  dependent,  is  volatile,  and  is 
dissipated  Dv  heat;  consequently,  decoction  is  an  inadmissible  form. 

In  large  doses,  dracontium  is  stated  to  be  narcotic ;  but  in  medi- 
cinal doses,  it  possesses  the  virtues  of  the  articles  already  mentioned. 
It  maybe  given  in  the  dose  often  or  twenty  grains  of  tne  powdered 
root ;  or  in  infusion.  A  syrup — ^prepared  from  the  fresh  root — ^is 
said  to  be  a  domestic  remedy.  Dracontium  is  not,  however,  much 
used,  and  the  dried  root,  as  met  with  in  the  shops,  is  of  very  uncer- 
tain strength. 

6.  AMMOOT^  PRiEPARA'TA.— PREPARATIONS  OP  AMMO'NIA. 

All  the  preparations  of  ammonia  are  excitant,  and  antispasmodic ; 
but  the  only  one  that  is  much  prescribed,  and  the  best,  is : 

SPIRTrnS  IMMO'NIE  ABOMATaCUS,  AROMAT'IC  SPIRIT  OP  kmmk.—{Ammon. 
muriatSy;  Potassce  earb.Sy'nyy  CVnnam.  con tus.,  CaryophylL  contns. 
S-S  5y ;  Oori.  limon.  %vw ;  Alcohol.^  Aquce  aa  Ov.  Seven  pints  are 
distilled.)  This  is  one  of  the  forms  of  the  old  Sal  volatile^  ranch  used 
in  popular  practice,  and  in  hysteric  and  nervous  affections  in  general. 
The  result  of  the  process  is  really  ammoniated  alcohol,  impregnated 
with  excitant  volatile  oils.  The  dose  is  from  iirxx  to  f5j,  given  in 
sweetened  water. 

Spiritus  ammoniee  aromaticus  enters  into  the  composition  of  Tint- 
tura  Ghiaiaci  Ammoniatay  And  Tinctura  Valeriance  AmmonicUaj  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 
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7.  -fflTHBHEA.— PREPARATIONS  OF  ETHER. 

All  the  preparations  of  ether  are  excitant  and  antispasmodic. 
They  are  transient  and  diffusible  in  their  action,  and  well  adapted 
for  cases  in  which  Spiritus  Ammonise  aromaticus  is  indicated.  In 
spasmodic  asthma,  and  other  forms  of  dyspnoea  of  a  nervous  nature, 
they  have  long  been  used,  and  found  to  afford  great  relief,  when 
dropped  on  sugar,  and  inhaled ;  and  in  all  cases  of  severe  internal 
spasm,  the  preparations  of  ether  have  been  had  recourse  to,  either 
alone  or  associated  with  narcotics.  When  inhaled  in  the  mode  re- 
commended under  Narcotics,  sulphuric  ether  and  chloroform  are  most 
potent  antispasmodics,  by  virtue  of  their  anaesthetic  properties. 

1.  ^THBR,  JE.  Sulphuricusy  Sulphuric  Ether  (described  under  Ex- 
citants). The  dose  of  this  is  f  5ss  to  f  3ij  dropped  on  sugar,  to  which 
a  little  water  is  added ;  or  it  may  be  incorporated  with  any  aqueoilis 
mixture,  by  rubbing  it  in  a  mortar  with  two  grains  of  spermaceti  to 
each  fluidrachm  of  the  ether. 

2.  Spir'itus  JE'theris  Compos'itus,  Compound  Spirit  of  Ether  (see 
Narcotics,  p.  418).  Hoffman's  anodyne  liquor  is  more  frequently 
used  as  an  antispasmodic  in  hysteric  and  hysteroid  cases  than  any 
other  of  the  ethereal  preparations.  The  dose  is  f  5s8  to  f  5ij,  in  the 
same  vehicle  as  ^ther. 

8.  Spir'itus  -^'theris  Ni'trici,  Spirit  of  Nitric  Ether  (see  Diure- 
tics, p.  298).  Sweet  spirit  of  nitre  has  the  virtues  of  the  preparations 
already  mentioned ;  but  it  is  not  so  often  given  as  an  antispasmodic. 
The  dose  is  f  5j  to  f  5ij,  in  a  little  water. 

8.  LAVAN'DULA.— LAVENDER. 

Lavender — ^as  elsewhere  shown — ^is  an  aromatic  excitant  (see  Ex- 
citants) ;  and  when  its  volatile  oil  is  imparted  to  water,  or  to  dilute 
alcohol,  the  preparation  is  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  most 
persons.  It,  consequently,  along  with  its  excitant  action  on  the  nerves 
of  the  stomach,  powerfully  impresses  those  of  gustation.  ^ 

The  preparation  most  frequently  prescribed,  as  an  antispasmodic 
and  nervine,  is 

gPB'ITUS  1ATANTHIM1  COMPOSaTUS,  COMPOUWD  SPIRIT  OF  lAVERDEI.— (See 

Excitants.)  This  is  a  favorite  agent  in  hysterical  and  hypochon- 
driacal cases ;  and  is  much  used  as  a  popular  remedy  in  all  cases  of 
nervous  faintness,  and  anomalous  symptoms  of  a  similar  character. 
The  dose  is  f  3ss  to  f  3j,  dropped  on  sugar,  or  taken  in  a  small  quantity 
of  sugared  water. 

9.  MOSCHUS.— MUSK. 

Musk  is  a  peculiar  concrete  juice,  obtained  from  Moichui  mo$eht- 
ferus,  musk  animal^  a  wild  ruminating  quadruped,  rather  larger  than 
the  domestic  goat,  and  approaching  the  deer  m  its  characters,  which 
inhabits  Thibet  and  other  parts  of  Central  Asia,  and  more  especially 
the  Himalaya  and  Altai  Mountains.    At  the  posterior  part  of  its 
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abdomen,  a  small  sac  is  situate  immediately  under  the  skin,  whioh 
opens  a  little  in  front  of  the  preputial  orifice  for  the  penis,  and  is 
filled  with  a  thick  fluid  particularly  abundant  in  the  rutting  season. 
This  fluid,  when  dried,  is  musk.  It  is  removed  from  the  animal 
with  the  bag  that  contains  it ;  and  is  dried  for  exportation. 


Fig.  104. 


Fig.  106. 


Fig.  106. 


Fig.  107. 
Musk  Sac. 

Fig.  104.  Mask  tae.    a.  Trancated  penis. 

Fig.  105.  Mask  sac,  deprived  of  its  bairy  coat,  to  show  iu  moscnlar  coat.  a.  portion  of  the  tnmealed 
penis,    c.  Aperture  of  the  musk  sac. 

Fig.  108.  Mask  sae  deprived  of  its  hairy  coat  and  circalar  rauscniar  fibres,  e.  Apertora  of  the  musk  sac 

Fig.  107.  Vertical  section  of  the  musk  sac  in  situ.  a.  The  penis,  c  Urethra,  d,  d,  d.  The  hide,  c 
Olans  penis.  /.  Scrotum,  g*  Spot  where  the  spermatic  cord  is  cnt  off*.  K.  Aperture  of  the  musk  sae.  i» 
Preputial  orifice.    Xc,  i*.  Muscular  coat  of  the  sac.    y.  Position  of  the  anas. 

Two  kinds  of  musk  are  met  with  in  commerce, — the  China,  Ton- 
quin,  or  Thibet ;  and  the  Siberian,  Russian,  or  Kabardine,  which  is 
an  inferior  kind. 

The  musk-bag  or  musk-pod  is  generally  plane  on  one  surface ;  con- 
vex on  the  other, — the  plane  surface  being  usually  bare ;  the  convex 
covered  with  brownish-yellow,  or  grayish,  or  whitish  bristle-like  stiff 
hairs,  arranffed  concentrically  around  the  orifice  of  the  sac ;  but,  at 
times,  the  plane  surface  is  covered  with  hairs,  and  the  other  is  not* 
The  remains  ofthe  penis  are  always  discoverable.  (Pereira.)  The  pods 
are  about  2^  inches  long,  and  If  broad ;  and  they  weigh,  on  an 
average,  six  drachms  and  a  soruple ;  and  contain  about  two  drachms 
and  forty  grains  of  musk. 

The  musk  itself,  grain  musk^  is  granular — as  the  name  imports — 
of  an  unctuous  feel,  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  color,  and  mixed  with 
hairs.  It  has  a  bitter  aromatic  taste ;  and  a  characteristic  odor,  which 
is  agreeable  to  most  persons,  but  the  contrary  to  some.  It  is  an 
odor,  which  is  not  restricted  to  the  musk  animal,  but  is  exhaled  by 
others,  and  by  some  plants. 

The  only  invariable  distinction,  which  Dr.  Pereira  has  observed 
between  the  Chinese  and  Siberian  musk,  is  in  the  scent,  which  is 
much  less  powerful  in  the  latter ;  and  more  nauseous  and  disagree- 
able, being  somewhat  empyreumatic. 
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The  quantity  of  musk  imported  into  England  is  considerable.  On 
an  average  of  three  years,  ending  with  1832,  the  imports  of  musk  from 
all  places  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  the  exception 
of  China,  amounted  according  to  Mr.  McCulloch,  to  4965  ounces  a 
year. 

Musk  has  been  frequently  subjected  to  analysis,  but  the  odorous 
principle  has  not  hitherto  been  isolated.  Artificial  pods  of  musk  are 
not  uncommonly  met  with,  of  which  Dr.  Pereira  says  he  has  seen 
several  importea  from  Canton.  This  is  called  Wampo  mush.  The 
mode  in  which  these  pods  are  distinguished  from  the  genuine,  is  by 
the  absence  of  any  aperture  in  the  middle  of  the  hairy  coat,  the  hair 
not  being  arranged  in  a  circular  manner ;  and  by  the  absence  of  the 
remains  of  the  penis.  The  odor  of  the  musk  in  these  spurious  sacs 
is  ammoniacal.  Musk  is  likewise  subjected  to  various  admixtures, 
and  especially  with  dried  blood. 

Musk  is  unquestionably  excitant,  and  by  reason  of  its  excitant 
property,  as  well  as  by  powerfully  impressing  the  nerves  of  smell,  it 
IS  antispasmodic.  Jorg  found  it  to  be  hypnotic  in  small  doses ;  and 
in  large  doses  it  caused  headache,  tremors,  and  even  convulsions. 
Other  observers,  however,  as  MM.  Trousseau  and  Pidoux,  experi- 
enced neither  excitant  nor  hypnotic  eflfects  from  it ;  but  it  appeared 
to  them  to  stimulate  the  genital  organs.  It  is  in  the  neuroses  and 
in  spasmodic  affections,  that  it  has  been  most  prescribed, — as  in  hys- 
teria, epilepsy,  convulsions  of  children,  chorea,  and  hiccough  ;  and 
it  has  been  given  in  tetanus.  Its  excitant  properties  have  led  to  its 
use  in  low  fevers  accompanied  with  much  nervous  debility ;  in  retro- 
cedent  gout,  &c.  It  is  not,  however,  worthy  of  the  reputation  which 
it  had  at  one  time,  whilst  it  is  a  very  expensive  article,  and  by  no 
means  always  pure.  Hence,  it  is  not  much  employed  at  the  present 
day.  The  meaium  dose  is  ten  grains,  to  be  repeated  every  two  or 
three  hours  in  the  form  of  bolus;  or  it  may  be  suspended  m  water 
by  means  of  mucilage  of  gum  arable  and  sugar.  It  has  been  given 
in  the  form  of  enema  in  the  convulsions  of  children. 

10.  SUC^CINUM.— AMBER. 

O'lECM  SUC'Cm  BECTIFICA'TUM,  RECTIFIED  OIL  OF  AMBER,  as  elsewhere 
shown,  is  excitant,  and  by  reason  of  its  powerful  impression  on  the 
nerves  of  gustation  and  olfaction,  is  likewise  antispasmodic.  It  has 
been  given  in  the  various  neuroses,  in  which  antispasnodics  in  gene- 
ral are  indicated,  in  the  dose  of  from  gtt.  v  to  gtt.  xv,  dropped  on 
sugar,  or  made  into  an  emulsion  with  mucilage  of  gum  arable  and 
sugar.  It  has  been  advised  also  locally  in  hooping-cough,  and  con- 
vulsions of  children,  mixed  with  an  equal  portion  of  laudanum,  and 
diluted  with  three  or  four  parts  of  olive  oil  and  brandy.  This  was 
a  favorite  prescription  with  the  late  Dr.  Parrish,  of  Philadelphia. 

11.  CRBASO^UM.— CRE'ASOTE. 

The  powerful  sensible  properties  of  this  substance,  described  else- 
where (see  Astringents),  would  naturally  suggest  its  employment 
as  an  excitant  antispasmodic ;  yet  it  has  not  been  much  used  as  such, 
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although,  in  well-regulated  doses,  it  may  be  as  efficacious  as  any  of 
the  class.  In  certain  cases  of  neuralgia,  advantage  appears  to  have 
been  derived  from  it,  but  in  general,  it  was  of  little  or  no  service. 
Good  effects  have  followed  its  use  in  hysteria — of  course  when  there 
was  no  inflammatory  complication ;  as  well  as  in  spasmodic  erethism 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  in  palpitation.  It  has  been  used  by  Dr. 
Herndon,  of  Virginia,  with  benent,  in  hysteric  croup,  in  the  way  of 
inhalation — thirty  drops  being  added  to  a  quart  of  hot  water.  The 
dose  may  be  a  drop  or  two  of  creasote  given  occasionally  in  gum 
water;  or  the  folio  wingmixture  maybe  prescribed; — {Or4aiot.rtjiiv ; 
Aq.  camphor.  fSvj.  M.  Dose,  one  quarter.) 

12.  Certain  Volatile  Oih^  besides  those  already  mentioned,  as 
Oleum  TfiREBiNTHiNiE,  Dippei/s  Animal  Oil,  Oleum  Cajuputi,  &c., 
which,  along  with  their  excitant  qualities,  make  a  powerful  impres- 
sion on  the  nerves  of  gustation  and  olfaction,  are  generally  classed 
amongst  antispasmodics.  Their  general  poroperties  are  described 
elsewhere.    The  same  may  be  said  of  Camphora. 


SECTION  V. 

AGENTS  THAT  AFFECT  PROMINENTLY  THE  ORGANS  OF 
REPRODUCTION. 

I.  EMMEN'AGOGUES. 

Stnon.  Menagoga, 

Definition  of  emmenagogues — Modus  operandi — No  direct  emmenagogues — Special  em- 

menagogues.  ^ 

Emmenagogues  m^  be  defined — "  Agents,  that  promote  the  men- 
strual discharge."  That  there  are  any  such  specific  agents  is  by  no 
means  established.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  may 
aflirm,  that  there  are  none.  Experience  alone  has  tauffht  us  this ;  for 
there  is  obviously  no  more  reason,  why  there  should  not  be  sub- 
stances capable  of  exerting  a  remedial  agency  on  the  organs  con- 
cerned in  the  function  of  menstruation,  than  that  there  should  not 
be  others,  which  exert  a  cathartic  or  emetic  operation  by  their  pre- 
ference for  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

The  views  of  Dr.  Paris  on  this  division  of  medicinal  substances 
closely  correspond  with  those  of  the  author.  "  As  amenorrhcea,  or 
retention  of  the  menses,*'  he  says,  "  is  generally  the  eflTect  of  a  morbid 
state  of  the  body,  it  follows,  that  remedies  capable  of  acting  as  em- 
menagogues can  only  be  relative  agents,  unless  indeed  we  are  dis- 
posed to  accede  to  the  opinion  so  generally  maintained  in  the  writings 
of  the  older  physicians,  but  now  generally  discarded,  that  certain 
substances  exert  a  specific  action  upon  the  uterus.  It  may  certainly 
be  asserted  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  there  are  many  sub- 
stances, which,  when  received  into  the  stomach,  have  their  stimulant 
operation  more  particularly  determined  to  one  part  than  to  another, 
— alkalies,  for  example,  to  the  kidneys ;  cantharides  to  the  bladder; 
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mercury  to  the  salivary  glands,  &c.  Reasoning  therefore  by  analogy, 
it  was  not  unphilosophical  to  conclude,  that  similar  medicines  might 
exist  with  respect  to  the  uterus ;  but  experience  has  negatived  the 
supposition,  there  being  no  proof  of  any  of  the  substances  styled 
emmenagogues  producing  their  effects  by  any  specific  influence  upon 
the  uterine  system.  If  the  term  emmenagogues  be  assumed  conven- 
tionally, according  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  retained 
without  any  fear  of  error,  otherwise  it  would  be  wiser  to  remove  the 
name  from  our  classification." 

A  modem  writer  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  Dr.  A.  T. 
Thomson,  has  given  the  following  table  of  *  direct*  emmenagogues, 
or  in  other  words,  of  such  as  are  "  supposed  to  operate  by  their 
stimulant  influence  on  the  uterus  itself,"  and  he  has  subdivided 
them,  it  will  be  observed,  into  *  immediate*  and  *  mediate*.  "  In  the 
second  of  these  subdivisions,"  he  remarks,  "  some  substances  will 
be  found,  the  direct  influence  of  which  on  the  uterus  is  doubtful ; 
they  maintain  their  place  rather  in  conformity  with  the  prevailing 
opinions,  than  from  a  conviction  that  their  action  on  the  uterine 
system  is  such  as  to  authorize  the  position  which  they  hold." 

"  Direct  Emmenagogues : 

1.  Immediate. 

a.  Electricity. — ^Electricitas. 

2.  Mediate. 

*  Organic  Products. 

b.  Oleo-Resins. — Contained  in 
Roots — Polygala  Senega. 
Ruta  graveolens. 
Herb. — Juniperus  Sabina. 

e.  Bitter  Principle. — Contained  in 
Roots. — Rubia  Tinctorum. 

**  Inorganic  Substances. 
d.  Mercurials. — '  Prseparationes'  [Praeparata]  *  Hydrargyri.'  " 

Yet  not  one  of  these  agents  can  be  properly  regarded  as  producing 
its  effect  by  any  specific  operation  on  the  uterus.  The  only  one, 
which  we  know  to  operate  upon  that  organ — inasmuch  as  we  can 
subject  the  region  directly  to  its  action — is  electricity;  and  it  does 
80  only  by  virtue  of  that  excitant  agency,  which  it  exerts  upon  every 
other  tissue, — not  by  any  special  action,  which  can  entitle  it  to  the 
appellation  of  a  '  true*  or  '  direct*  emmenagogue.  Dr.  Thomson's 
doubts  of  the  propriety  of  his  own  classification,  and  of  the  admis- 
sion of  direct  emmenagogues,  is  signally  shown  in  the  following  re- 
marks, after  he  has  described  the  fancied  emmenagogue  virtues  of 
the  different  articles  comprised  in  the  list  just  cited.  "  Upon  the 
whole,  from  what  has  been  said,  it  is  obvious,  that  electricity  is  the 
only  direct  emmenagogue,  and  that  the  idea  of  the  others  acting 
upon  the  uterus  itseu  is  rather  inferred  than  certain.    It  is  never- 
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theless  trae,  that,  in  whatever  manner  they  act,  emmenagoffues  sti- 
mulate the  uterus ;  and  therefore  caution  is  requisite  to  be  <S)8erved 
in  their  administration.  We  must  be  certain,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  suppression  is  not  connected  with  pregnancy :  in  such  a  state,  it 
would  be  highly  injurious  to  prescribe  direct  emmenagogues ;  as 
not  only  abortion  may  be  induced,  but  inflammation  may  be  set  up, 
and  lay  the  foundation  of  an  organic  disease  of  the  uterus.  There 
is  often,  indeed,  much  difficulty  in  deciding  upon  the  propriety  of 
employing  direct  emmenagogues,  even  when  the  suppression  is  not 
connected  with  pregnancy :  the  uterus  may  be  in  such  a  state  of 
active  disease  as  to  render  their  influence  upon  it  extremely  hazard- 
ous." 

Much  harm  has  arisen  from  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  direct  em- 
menagogues, without  discriminating  the  causes  that  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  suppression  of  the  menstrual  secretion.  In  all  cases,  such 
causes  must  be  appreciated,  and  the  treatment  be  directed  to  their 
removal,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  morbid  condition  of  the  general 
system,  or  of  the  uterus,  produced  by  them.   Accordingly,  emmena- 

fogues  must  always  be  of  an  indirect  kind ;  and  the  term,  as  Dr. 
aris  has  suggested,  should  be  retained  as  conventional,  to  express 
such  an  indirect  operation.  Most  commonly  amenorrhoea  is  con- 
nected with  a  state  of  atony  of  the  general  system,  which  demands 
the  use  of  excitants ;  and  hence,  amongst  the  reputed  emmena- 
gogues, we  have  a  long  catalogue  of  substances  belonging  to  the  divi- 
sions of  excitants  proper,  and  tonics.  The  oxides  and  salts  of  iron 
have  been  especial  favorites  with  the  practitioner ;  and,  accordingly, 
we  find  enumerated,  under  the  present  division  of  remedial  agents, 
the  carbonate,  the  sulphate,  the  black  oxide,  the  alkaline  solution, 
the  ammoniuret,  the  tartrate,  &c.,  of  that  metal.  But,  although 
atony  mav  be  the  general  cause  of  amenorrhoea,  the  disease  is  some- 
times induced  by  an  opposite  condition  of  the  system  in  which  ex- 
citants would  be  manifestly  improper,  and  remedies  of  another  kind 
are  clearly  indicated.  This  is  not  the  place  to  inquire,  whether 
menstruation  be  a  simple  transudation  of  blood  through  the  parietes 
of  the  vessels  of  the  uterus ;  and  whether  it  be  regarded  as  a  secre- 
tion or  as  a  periodical  hemorrhage,  it  is  clear,  that  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  uterus,  with  the  rest  of  the  internal  genital  apparatus, 
must  be  a  centre  of  fluxion,  nervous  and  vascular,  during  the  period 
of  the  flow ;  and  if  any  powerful  mental  impression  be  made,  when 
the  discharge  is  about  to  take  place ;  or  a  source  of  morbid  irritation 
be  present  in  any  viscus ;  or  if  there  be  undue  excitement  in  the  sys- 
tem generally,  and  in  the  uterus  in  particular, — or  an  opposite  state, 
the  due  concentration  of  nervous  and  vascular  energy  towards  the 
uterine  system  maybe  interfered  with ;  and  amenorrhoea  supervene, 
and  continue  until  such  distracting  cause  is  removed. 

From  what  has  been  observed  regarding  the  conditions  of  the 
general  system,  which  may  occasion  amenorrhoea,  it  will  be  easy  to 
understand,  that  the  plan  of  medication  must  in  all  cases  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  general  health.  But  remedies  maybe  ad- 
ministered as  emmenagogues,  which  act  little  on  the  general  system^ 
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and  affect  the  uterus  by  conti^ous  sympathy  chiefly.  Thus,  if  that 
viacus  be  in  a  state  of  asthenia,  a  diuretic  or  local  stimulant  to  the 
kidneys  may  prove  emmenagogue ;  and,  in  the  same  manner,  a  ca- 
thartic, especially  one  that  acts  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  may  excite  the  uterus  to  the  degree  appropriate  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  its  healthy  functions.  On  these  grounds,  aloes,  as  elsewhere 
seen,  has  acquired  its  reputation  as  an  emmenagogue ;  and  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  article  of  the  materia  medica  that  has  been  so  extensively 
administered  with  this  view.  It  appears  to  have  no  direct  operation 
on  the  uterus :  its  agency  is  confined  to  its  cathartic  powers, — the 
local  stimulation,  thus  induced,  extending  by  contiguous  sympathy 
to  the  uterus,  and,  in  this  indirect  manner,  occasionally  producing 
a  restoration  of  the  suppressed  secretion. 

Formerly,  the  condition  of  the  uterus  was  looked  upon  as  exerting 
a  predominant  influence  on  the  rest  of  the  economy,  and  as  the  cause 
of  various  morbid  phenomena,  which  could  not  well,  in  the  existing 
state  of  knowledge,  be  referred  to  any  other  influence.  The  protean 
symptoms  of  hysteria  were,  as  the  name  imports,  considered  to  be 
engendered  in  the  uterus.  This  term,  as  well  as  prcefocatio  matricisj 
vapor €9  uterini,  strangulatio  tUerina^  and  the  German  names  Mutt er- 
krankheit,  Mutterbeschwerden,  and  Mutterbesch- 
werung, — from  Mutter,  "the  uterus," — sufiiciently indicate  the 
Bupposed  seat  of  the  mischief.  It  is  now  admitted  to  be  caused  by 
cerebro-spinal  irritation,  connected  in  particular  cases  with  uterine 
disturbance, — such  disturbance,  however,  appearing  to  act  indirectly 
only,  by  producing  or  developing  general  nervous  irritability;  and 
this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  well-marked  hysteria  is  oc- 
casionally met  with  in  men. 

The  condition  of  the  uterine  functions  has  always  to  be  looked  to, 
— especiaDy  in  chronic  diseases ;  but  experience  has  shown,  that  any 
aberration  of  those  functions  is  more  frequently  the  consequence 
than  the  cause  of  such  diseases.  The  author  cannot,  indeed,  con- 
clude the  consideration  of  emmenagogues  better  than  by  quoting  the 
following  apposite  remarks  of  a  writer  already  cited,  Dr,  Thomson, 
at  the  termination  of  his  investigation  into  the  properties  usually 
assigned  to  this  class  of  remedies.  "  The  importance  of  the  cata- 
menia  in  preserving  the  health  of  the  female  habit  is  undeniable ; 
and  therefore  everything  that  can  tend  to  maintain  its  regular  re- 
turn, and  to  promote  its  due  quantity,  is  of  great  importance  in  a 
practical  point  of  view.  In  every  chronic  complaint  of  a  female  it  is 
requisite  to  ascertain  the  state  oi  the  catamenia ;  but,  before  advis- 
ing any  medicine  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  uterus  in  any 
manner,  the  cause  of  the  suppression  or  of  the  irregularity,  of  what- 
ever description  it  maybe,  must  be  minutely  investigated.  Without 
obtaining  such  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  organ,  and  ascertain- 
ing how  far  the  suspension  or  irregularity  is  due  to  the  condition  of 
the  organ  itself,  or  to  the  general  system,  our  practice  must  ever  be 
uncertain  ;  in  floundering  about,  and  trying  various  remedies,  with- 
out rule  or  discrimination,  we  may,  it  is  true,  stumble  by  acoident 
on  something  effectual ;  but  much  evil  may  be  produced." 
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The  local  means,  that  are  most  frequently  employed  with  the  view 
of  soliciting  the  blood  towards  the  uterus,  or  the  lower  part  of  the 
body,  are  pediluvia  and  semicupia ;  fomentations  to  the  generative 
organs ;  warm  injections  into  the  vagina  or  rectum ;  leeches  to  the 
pudendum  and  inner  sides  of  the  thighs ;  cupping  over  the  thighs ; 
and  bleeding  from  the  feet ; — ^but  these,  to  be  useful,  ought  to  be 
employed  about  the  expected  period  of  recurrence  of  the^catamenia ; 
ana  especially  when  general  or  local  polyeemia  exists.  Frictions 
have,  likewise  been  made  over  the  lower  extremities;  and  electricity 
has  been  used  to  arouse  the  uterus,  where  there  has  been  reason  to 
suspect  torpor  of  that  viscus. 

Whatever  agents  are  employed  must  be  prescribed  with  due  cau- 
tion, and  with  proper  attention  to  the  pathological  condition  that 
gives  occasion  to  the  amenorrhoea. 


SPECIAL  EMMENAGOGUES. 

I.  Cathartic  Emmenagogues. 
1.  AaOE.— AL'OES. 

Under  another  head  (p.  187),  it  was  shown,  that  the  cathartic  ef- 
feet  of  aloes  is  exerted  chiefly  on  the  lower  part  of  the  intestinal 
canal ;  and  it  has  been  just  remarked,  that  by  contiguous  sympathy, 
it  may  excite  the  uterus,  so  as  to  favor  the  recurrence  of  the  men- 
strual secretion  when  it  has  been  arrested  by  any  cause  which  a  local 
excitant  is  capable  of  removing ;  "  its  action  on  the  rectum,  and  ex- 
tension of  this  action  to  the  uterus,  producing  a  state  of  the  organ 
closelv  allied  to  that  which  is  the  result  of  the  application  of  a  direct 
stimulus,"  (Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson.)  It  has  been  aflSrmed,  however, 
that  aloes  has  a  decided  tendency  to  the  uterine  system,  and  Dr. 
"Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  adds,  that  he  can  see  no  reason  why  the 
medicini?  should  not  act  specifically  upon  the  uterus ;  and  that  its 
influence  in  promoting  menstruation  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
cases  in  which  its  action  upon  the  neighboring  intestine  is  most  con- 
spicuous. It  is  true  there  is  no  such  reason ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
there  appears  to  be  no  adequate  evidence,  that  any  such  special  ac- 
tion on  the  uterus  is  exerted  by  the  drug ;  and  it  certainly  has  not 
seemed  to  the  author  to  be  more  efficacious  than  other  excitant 
agents  thrown  into  the  rectum  in  restoring  the  catamenia.  Dr.  Cul- 
len  was  of  opinion,  that  it  rarely  succeeds ;  and  most  unquestionably 
it  often  fails ; — more  frequently  than  could  well  happen,  if  any  spe- 
cial action  were  exerted  by  it  upon  the  organ. 

WTien  not  given  in  the  form  of  enema, — ^which,  in  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  is  directed  to  be  made  of  Aloes  9ij  ;  Carbonate  ofpo- 
ta8$a  gr.  xv;  Decoction  of  barley  Oss — ^a  short  time  before  the  ex- 

Eected  return  of  the  catamenia,  one  of  the  following  formulae  may 
e  prescribed,  for  two  or  three  days  prior  to  the  expected  menstrual 
period. 
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PIl'UlE  Al'OES  ET  MTBRM,  PIUS  OF  Al'OES  AND  MTBIffl  (p.  189).— These 

Sills,  commonly  called  Bufu8*i  or  Iluffu8*i  Fills,  are  given  in  the 
ose  often  to  twenty  grains. 

PUITIS  Al'OES  KT  CANEl'l^  POWDER  OF  Al'OES  MD  CANEl'lA  (p.  189).— 
This  powder,  so  lonff  known  under  the  name  Hiera  Picray  or  "  the 
holy  hitter" — vulgany  pronounced  Eikry  Pikry — is  a  popular  re- 
medy in  amenorrnoea, — either  taken  alone,  or  mixed  with  wine  or 
hrandy.    Its  dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains. 

raCTU'BA  Al'OES  ET  MTBWLE,  TINCTDRE  OF  Al'OES  AND  MUM  (p.  189).— 
The  properties  of  this  tincture  are  like  those  of  Pilulce  Aloes  et 
Myrrhoe.    The  dose  is  f  58S  to  f  3ij. 

Wm  Al'OES,  WIUE  OF  Al'OES  (p.  190).— The  dose  in  amenorrhoea  is 
f  31  to  f  3ij.  

Besides  aloes,  other  cathartics,  as  colocynth,  gamboge,  rhubarb,  and 
eroton  oil,  are  occasionally  administered  as  emmenagogues;  hut  hy 
no  means  so  frequently  as  it. 

2.  HELLEB'ORUS.— BLACK  HEI/LEBORE. 

This  is  the  root  of  Helleborus  Niger,  Black  Hellebore,  or  Christmas 
Rose;  Skx.  Syst.  Polyandria  Polygynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Eanunculaceae; 
an  herbaceous  plant,  which  is  a  native  of  various  parts  of  Greece,  as 
well  as  of  the  Levant;  and  inhabits  sub- Alpine  woodland  regions  in 
the  middle  and  Southern  parts  of  Europe.  It  flowers  between  Decem- 
ber and  February;  hence  its  name, — Christmas  Rose.  It  is  cultivated 
in  the  gardens,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  period  of  the  year  at 
which  it  flowers.  The  hellebore  of  antiquity  appears  to  have  been 
Selleborus  officinalis.  It  is  usually  imported  into  England  from  Ham- 
burg ;  but  sometimes  from  Marseilles.    (Pereira.) 

Black  hellebore  root  consists  of  a  black  root  stock,  and 'numerous 
fibres  or  radicles,  which  are  of  a  brownish-black  color  externally, 
whitish  or  yellowish  within,  and  of  about  the  thickness  of  a  straw. 
The  smell  is  feeble,  and  like  that  of  senega  root ;  and  the  taste  slight 
at  first,  and  afterwards  bitterish,  nauseous,  and  acrid ;  but,  as  met 
with  in  the  shops,  it  does  not  exhibit  much  acridity.  The  active 
properties  woula  seem  to  be  dependent  upon  an  acrid  oil.  They  are 
extracted  by  both  water  and  alcohol. 

In  an  overdose,  black  hellebore  is  an  acro-narcotic  poison.  In 
medicinal  doses,  it  is  emetic  and  cathartic ;  but,  although  much  used 
by  the  ancients  in  head  aftections,  and  especially  in  insanity,  it  is 
now  never  given  as  a  simple  cathartic  or  emeto-cathartic.  Many, 
however,  of  the  present  day,  have  great  confidence  in  its  emmena- 
go^e  virtues,  which  some  have  ascribed  to  its  possessing  a  specific 
action  on  the  uterus ;  but  the  majority,  with  more  propriety,  refer 
its  action  on  that  organ  to  its  effect  upon  the  intestinal  canal.  Dr. 
Mead  believed  it  to  be  superior  to  any  other  emmenagogue. 
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The   dose  of  the 
^»K-  ^os-  powdered    root,    as 

an  emmenagogue,  is 
from  gr.  V,  to  gr.  x, 
or  more,  according 
to  the  effects. 

TINCWRAHEllEB'OBI, 
TINCTURE  OF  BLACK  HEl'- 
lEBOBE.  —  {Hellebor. 
contus.  Jiv ;  Alcohol, 
dilut.  Oij  ;  prepared 
either  by  maceration 
or  displacement) 
The  dose  of  this  pre- 
paration is  from  f  588 
to  f3i. 

EXTRAC'TUMHEllEB'O. 
BI,  EXTBiCT  OF  BLACK 
HEL'LEBOBE.  — (Made 
bv  the  process  of  dis- 
placement, from  llacJe 
helUhore  in  coarse 
powder.)  This  prepa- 
ration, which  IS  not 
officinal  in  any  of 
the  British  Pharma- 
copoeias, purges  dras- 
tically in  the  dose  of 
twelve  or  fifteen 
grains.  It  is  rarely 
Hpiieborus  Niger.  or   never    employed 

as  an  emmenagogue. 
Baeher^s  Pilh — formed  of  this  extract,  and  myrrhy  each  Si;  pow- 
dered leaves  of  carduv4  benedietus  3iy» — were  introduced  into  the 
French  Codex  under  the  name  PUuIob  ex  Hellebore  et  MyrrM,  and. 
had  a  high  reputation  as  an  emmenagogue;  but  they  are  gc^nuch, 
or  not  at  all,  used.  ^  - 

n.  Excitant  JEmmenagoguet.  *  -i  ^< 

As  the  condition  of  amenorrhoea  is  so  often  dependent  upon  an 
asthenic  condition  of  the  system,  various  excitants  have  been  em- 
ployed, including  almost  all  those,  that  are  usually  regarded  as  an- 
tispasmodics:  the  following  have,  however,  been  held  in  the  highest 
repute  by  different  therapeutists. 

8.  ASSAP(E'TIDA.— ASSAFET'IDA. 

It  has  long  been  maintained,  that  assafetida  has  a  specific  action 
on  the  uterus,  and  the  results  of  various  observers  appeared  to  show, 
that  it  was  capable  of  bringing  on  the  menstrual  discharge  sooner 
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than  usual  (Jorg) ;  but  if  it  be  admitted,  that  such  is  the  result  of 
the  use  of  assafetida  in  health, — for  the  experiments  were  made  on 
healthy  individuals, — it  is  by  no  means  admitted,  that  the  same 
result  would  follow  in  disease ;  and  accordingly  assafetida  is  now 
rarely  or  never  employed  in  amenorrhcea,  and  the  same  maybe  said  of 

4.  CASTO^REUM.— CASTOR;  ahd 
5.  GAI/BANUM, 

Which  were  used  as  emmenagogues  by  the  ancients ;  and  are  still 
occasionally  employed,  but  not  in  this  country,  in  affections,  that 
are  complicated  with  obstruction  of  the  catamenia. 

6.  HEDEO'MA.— PENNT'ROYAL. 

This  herb — as  stated  under  Excitants — ^is  indebted  for  its  proper- 
ties to  the  essential  oil  which  it  contains.  It  is  a  popular  emmena- 
gogue;  but  is  rarely  prescribed  by  the  physician.  It  is  usually  given 
copiously  in  the  form  of  hot  Pennyroyal  tea  ;  the  feet  being,  at  the 
same  time,  placed  in  warm  water,  or  in  a  mustard  pediluvium. 

European  Pennyroyal — Mentha  Pulegium — ^is  considered  to  possess 
the  same  properties;  and  is  used  as  a  domestie  remedy  by  European 
females. 

7.  JUNIP^RUS  VIRGINIA'NA.— RED  CEDAR. 

This  ever^een.  Sex.  STST.Dicecia  Monadelphia;  Nat.  Ord.  Coni- 
ferse,  grows  m  every  part  of  the  Union.  The  leaves  are  in  the  second- 
ary list  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States.  They  have  a 
strong  characteristic  odor;  and  an  aromatic  bitterish  taste.  The 
essential  properties  reside  in  volatile  oil ;  and,  besides,  tannin  exists 
in  them.  The  medical  virtues  are  analogous  to  those  of  savine ;  but 
less  in  degree.  It  is  frequently  known  thoughout  the  country  by 
the  name  of  Savine.  (Prof.  Bigelow.)  It  may  be  given  as  an  em- 
menagogue  in  infusion  (Junip.  Virginian.  3ij  5  Aquce  Oss. — ^Dose, 
f^iss  to  fSiij) ;  but  it  is  not  often  prescribed. 

8.  SABraA.— SAVINE. 

Savine'is  the  tops  of  Juniperui  sabina^  common  iavinej  which  is  a 
native  of  the  soutn  of  Europe,  and  of  Asiatic  Russia ;  but  thrives 
under  cultivation  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  said  to  ctow  wild  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  northwestern  lakes.  The  tops  have  a  strong  cha- 
racteristic smell,  especially  when  bruised;  and  a  disagreeable,  bitter, 
acrid  taste ;  and  these  properties  are  retained,  to  a  certain  extent, 
when  the  tops  are  driea. 

The  medical  properties  of  savine  are  chiefly  dependent  upon  an  es- 
sential oil,  which  is  officinal ;  and  they  are  yielded  to  water,  alcohol 
and  fixed  oils.  The  leaves  have  been  subjected  to  analysis  by  Mr. 
C.  H.  Needles,  and  have  yielded  the  following  constituents, — ^guin, 
tannin,  resin,  chlorophyll,  fixed  oil,  volatile  oily  salts  of  potassa,  lime, 
and  bitter  contractive. 

In  large  doses,  it  is  an  acrid  poison,  inducing  vomiting,  purging. 
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and  every  sign  of  violent  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  ot 
tlie  stomach  and  intestines.  In  one  case,  in  which  the  oil  had  been 
^ven  with  the  view  of  inducing  abortion,  it  caused  violent  nephri- 
tis. It  is  by  reason  of  its  powerful  action  on  the  system  oi  the 
mother,  that  it  is  sometimes  effective  in  separating  the  connection 
between  her  and  the  foetus ;  and  thus  occasioning  the  expulsion  of 
the  latter.    Fatal  cases  are,  indeed,  recorded,  where  it  had  been 

S'ven  as  an  emmenagogue.  Dr.  Francis  Home,  of  Edinburgh, 
ghly  extolled  it  in  amenorrhoea  dependent  upon  torpor  of  the 
uterus;  but  it  has  not  been  much  used  of  late  in  consequence  of  the 
uncertainty,  and  at  times  the  severity,  of  its  operation.  Dr.  Pereira 
has  affirmed — as  the  result  of  his  own  observation — ^that  it  is  the 
most  certain  and  most  powerful  emmenagogue  of  the  materia  me- 
dica ;  that  he  has  employed  it  in  numerous  cases,  and  has  never  seen 
any  ill  effects  from  its  administration.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is 
from  gr.  v  to  gr.  xv  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day.  It  may 
likewise,  be  given  in  infusion;  Sabin.  3j ;  Aquce  bullient.  Oss. — ^Dose, 
o^jie  or  two  table-spoonfuls. 

O'lEUM  SABINE,  OH  OF  SAVIHE.— This  oil  is  obtained  from  savine  by  dis- 
tillation. It  has  the  odor  of  the  plant;  and  an  exceedingly  acrid 
bitter  taste.  It  is  used  in  the  same  cases  as  savine  itself,  and  is  the 
preparation  generally  employed  when  the  object  is  to  produce  abortion. 
This  it  accomplishes  by  the  violence  it  does  to  the  system  of  the 
mother,  inducing  gastro-enteritis,  and  nephritis,  and  occasionally 
death.  As  an  emmenagogue,  the  dose  is  from  two  to  six  drops, 
made  into  a  mixture  witn  sugar  or  mucilaffe.  Dr.  Pereira  regards 
the  oil  as  by  far  the  most  convenient  and  certain  preparation  of 
savine,  and  it  is  the  one  which  he  always  employs. 

9.  RUTA.— RUE. 

Rue  is  the  xootoiRuta  Qraveolensy  Common  or  Garden  Rue;  Sex. 
Syst.  Decandria  Monogynia,  Nat.  Ord.  Rutacere ;  a  perennial  plant, 
which  is  indigenous  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  Levant ;  and  is 
often  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  this  country.  It  flowers  from  June 
to  September.  The  leaves  are  officinal  in  the  secondary  list  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 

The  herb  has  a  strong  disagreeable  odor,  which  is  dependent  upon 
a  volatile  oil,  obtainable  oy  distillation, — OUum  Rutce  of  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia.  It  contains,  also,  bitter  extractive.  The  taste  of 
the  leaves  is  bitter  and  acrid ;  and  when  fresh,  thev  irritate  the  skin ; 
and,  at  times,  even  excite  vesication.  They  yield  their  virtues  to 
hot  water. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  obvious,  that  rue  is  a  powerful  ex- 
citant ;  hence,  and  as  it  makes  also  a  vivid  impression  on  the  nerves 
of  gustation  and  olfaction,  it  proves  antispasmodic ;  and  is  frequently 
used  as  a  domestic  remedy  in  hysteric  and  other  nervous  affections. 
It  is  not  often  prescribed,  however,  by  the  physician  as  an  antispas- 
modic. Amongst  the  laity ^  it  has  great  reputation  as  an  emmena- 
gogue ;  and  some  practitioners  have  believed  it  to  be  not  only  as 
useful  in  catamenial  obstructions  as  other  more  esteemed  emmena- 
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gogues,  but  have  thought  its  action  to  be  so  peculiarly  directed  to 
the  uterus  as  to  be  capable  of  inducing  menorrhagia,  abortion,  and 
inflammation.  (Christison.)  It  is  rarely,  however,  used  by  the  pro- 
fession as  an  emmenagogue.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  fif- 
teen to  thirty  grains,  two  or  three  times  a  day ;  but  it  must  be  given 
with  caution,  as  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  it  to  be  an  acro- 
narcotic  poison. 

It  is  more  commonly  given  in  infusion — Bite  Tea  {Eutce  ^ ;  Aquce 
buUient.  Oj).— Dose  fjissto  fgij. 

Oil  of  rue  is  sometimes  prescribed  in  the  dose  of  two  to  six  drops 
in  sugared  water. 

10.  RU'BIA.— MADDER. 

Madder  is  the  root  of  Rubia  Tinctorum^  Dyer' 9  Madder;  Sex.  Stst. 
Tetrandria  Monogynia ;  Nat.  Ord.  Rubiacese ;  a  native  of  the  south 
of  Europe  and  the  Levant ;  yrhich  is  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  the 
continent  of  Europe;  and  is  exported  largely  from  the  Levant,  Hol- 
land, and  the  south  of  Europe.  It  contains  a  variety  of  coloring 
matters — the  most  important  of  which  is  the  madder- red  or  Alizarin, 
(Pereira.)  The  root — which  is  officinal  in  the  secondary  list  of  the 
PharmacopcBia  of  the  United  States— is  long,  cylindrical,  of  about 
the  thickness  of  a  writing-quill,  and  of  a  deep  reddish-brown  color 
externally.  The  woody  medituUium  is  yellow  when  fresh,  but  be- 
comes reddish  by  drying.  The  odor  of  the  root  is  weak  and  pecu- 
liar; the  taste  bitter  and  astringent. 

Madder  has  been  considered  dv  some  to  be  possessed  of  emmena- 

fogue  virtues;  and  Professor  F.  Home,  of  Edinburgh,  believed  it  to 
e  the  strongest  and  safest  em^menagogue  ktiown.  It  may  be  of 
service,  when  tonic  emmenagogues  are  indicated ;  but  it  nas  not 
the  confidence  of  physicians ;  and  is,  therefore,  scarcely  ever  used. 
Its  remarkable  property  of  coloring  red  the  bones  of  animals  fed  on 
it  is  well  known.  The  dose  may  be  half  a  drachm,  repeated  three 
or  four  times  a  day. 

11.  TAN ACE'TUM.— TANSY. 

Tansy — ^whose  general  properties  are  described  under  Anthelmin- 
tics (p.  236) — has  been  much  used  in  domestic  practice  in  uterine 
affections.  It  has  borne  the  reputation  of  an  emmenagogue ;  and, 
by  virtue  of  its  bitter  principle,  and  essential  oil,  it  may  act  as  such 
in  cases  where  the  excitant  emmenagogues  are  indicated.  In  popu- 
lar practice,  it  is  supposed  even  to  arrest  uterine  hemorrhage;  and, 
in  the  Southern  States,  the  author  has  known  a  bag  of  tansy  placed 
over  the  abdomen  with  the  view  of  restraining  the  flow !  It  is  scarcely 
ever  prescribed  by  the  regular  practitioner. 

12.  ELEOTRIC'ITAS.— ELECTRICITY. 

The  excitant  influence  of  electricity  (see  Excitants)  can  be  made 
to  bear  immediately  on  the  uterus,  when,  from  the  attending  phe- 
nomena, there  is  reason  to  believe  that  amenorrhoea  is  dependent 
upon  torpor  of  that  organ. 

The  practitioner  has  it  in  his  power  to  graduate  the  amount  of  ex- 
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citation.  Thus,  where  a  gentle  stimulation  is  needed,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  insulate  the  individual,  and  to  draw  electricity  from  the 
.  pelvic  reffion  in  the  form  of  the  electric  pencil ;  where  a  greater  degree 
is  needed,  by  sparks ;  and  where  a  still  greater,  to  make  the  uterus 
a  part  of  the  electric  circuit,  and  discharge  a  Ley  den  jar  through  it, 
— ^graduating  properly  the  extent  of  the  discharge  according  to  the 
demands  of  the  case.  Or,  continuous  Galvanic  Electricity  may  be 
substituted,  or  the  shocks  produced  by  interrupted  currents,  as  by 
the  Electro-magnetic  Apparatus. 

In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Golding  Bird,  we  possess  in  electricity  the 
only  really  direct  emmenagogue  with  which  the  experience  of  our 
profession  has  furnished  us.  "  I  do  not  think,"  he  remarks,  "  I  have 
ever  known  it  to  fail  to  excite  menstruation  when  the  uterus  was 
capable  of  performing  this  function."  "The  rule,"  he  adds,  "for 
insuring  success  in  the  great  mass  of  cases  of  amenorrhoea  is  suffi- 
ciently simple.  Improve  the  general  health  by  exercise  and  tonics, 
remove  the  accumulations  often  present  in  the  bowels  by  appropriate 

Eurgatives ;  and  then  a  few  electrical  shocks,  often  a  single  one,  will 
e  sufficient  to  produce  menstru^ion,  and  at  once  to  restore  the 
previous  deficient  function."  It  is  proper  to  remark,  however,  that 
improvement  of  the  general  health  is  itself  an  efficient  agency  in  the 
removal  of  amenorrhoea. 

An  admirable  mode  of  applying  the  remedy,  according  to  Dr.  "W". 
F.  Channing,  is  the  hip-bath,  in  which  one  of  the  poles  of  the  electro- 
magnetic or  galvanic  apparatus  is  immersed  near  the  organs  to  be 
especially  acted  upon.  The  other  handle  is  applied  in  the  course  of 
the  spine,  or  in  the  bath  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body. 

Electro-magnetism  has  been  emploved  with  advantage  in  dya- 
menorrhoea.  Dr.  Robert  L.  McDonnell,  of  Montreal,  denved  more 
benefit  from  it  in  this  disease,  when  an  uninterrupted  and  steady 
current  was  passed,  than  from  occasional  shocks  of  great  intensity. 
The  current  may  be  sent  transversely  through  the  pelvis  by  placing 
al^utton  on  each  hip  above  the  great  trochanter. 

The  eftects  of  the  different  forms  of  electricity  as  a  parturifiwient 
are  referred  to  under  the  next  head. 

Such  are  the  prominent  articles  that  have  been  used  as  emmena- 
gogues.  Besides  them,  however,  others  have  been  proposed  by  dif- 
ferent observers.  A  modern  writer.  Dr.  Churchill,  of  Dublin,  ex- 
Sresses  the  opinion,  that  Iodine,  Ergot,  and  Strychnia,  are  the  least 
oubtful  in  regard  to  their  power  of  acting  on  the  uterus.  Iodine 
may  be  given  in  the  form  of  Tinctura  lodinii  componta^  the  dose  of 
which  may  be  gtt.  x  to  gtt.  xxx,  three  times  a  day.  Ergot  may  be 
prescribed  in  powder,  gr.  v — ^x,  two  or  three  times  a  day ;  and  strych- 
nia, in  the  form  of  tincture,  from  six  to  twenty-four  drops,  twice  or 
thrice  a  day.  It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  any  of  these 
agents  be  entitled  to  any  reputation :  indeed,  they  have  been  classed, 
along  with  others,  bv  a  respectable  writer.  Dr.  Ferguson,  as  no^truTnt. 
"  There  are  numberless  nostrums" — he  remarks — "  of  greater  or  less 
value,  which,  from  their  very  number,  prove  how  capricious  a  dis- 
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ease  is  amenorrboea,  and  how  curable.  Dale  excites  tbe  maminsB 
by  repeated  application  of  one  or  two  leeches  ;  the  organ  enlarges 
greatly,  and  the  uterus  sympathizes  on  being  tiius  aroused.  Very 
many  authors  give  five  to  eight  grains  of  ergot.  Carron  du  Villard 
recommends  cyanuret  of  gold  in  minute  doses ;  Bradley  gives  strych- 
nine; Brera  iodine;  Amussat  applies  an  exhausted  glass  to  the  uterus, 
and  Rostan,  leeches." 

Tincture  of  guaiacum,  so  highly  extolled  by  Dr.  Dewees  as  a  spe- 
cific [?]  in  amenorrhea  and  dysmenorrhoea,  might  be  classed  in  the 
same  category. 

II.  PARTURIFA'CIENTS. 

Stron.  Partvrifacientia,  Parturientia,  jSbortiva,  Jtmbloliea^  Phthoria^  Apophthoria^  Ectrotica^ 
Ecbolica^  jibcrtiveSf  ParlurientSf  Ecbolia. 

Definition   of   partarients — Most  of  them   indirect  agents — Often   destroy   the   mother — 
Aristolochics — Special  parturifacients. 

What  has  been  said  of  emmenagoffues  might,  perhaps,  be  extended 
to  parturifacients  or  abortives,  which  have  been  defined  by  Dr. 
Eberle — "  substances  that  promote  the  parturient  energy."  Certain 
it  is,  that  fifty  years  ago,  no  man  of  science,  in  this  countiy,  would 
have  asserted  that  we  are  possessed  of  an  a^ent  that  acts  on  the 
uterine  fibres  by  virtue  of  specific  powers.  Since  that  period,  how- 
ever, such  an  agent — er^ot— has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
profession,  and  has  received  so  many  testimonials  in  its  favor  as  to 
cause  its  admission  into  every  work  on  Materia  Medica  and  into  every 
Pharmacopoeia.  In  no  country  has  this  substance  been  more  em- 
ployed than  in  the  United  States,  and  in  none  has  it  so  many  sup- 
porters. Yet  there  are  some,  who,  from  their  experience,  are  not 
satisfied  that  it  exerts  the  power  over  the  gravid  uterus  which  has 
been  ascribed  to  it.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  no  cases  could  present 
themselves,  in  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  trace  accurately  the  rela- 
tion between  cause  and  effect.  Every  one,  who  has  practised  exten- 
sively in  obstetrics,  must  have  observed,  that  the  parturient  efforts 
occasionally  flag,  and  indeed  are  wholly  suspended ;  yet  they  recur, 
and  the  labor  proceeds  rapidly  to  a  favorable  termination ;  and  if, 
in  any  such  case,  a  remedjr,  presumed  to  be  parturifacient,  were  ad- 
ministered during  the  penod  of  the  cessation  of  pain,  the  recurrence 
of  the  pain  in  this  sudden  manner  could  hardly  fail  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  antecedent — ^the  administration  of  the  presumed  parturifacient 
Let  the  obstetrical  practitioner,  who  has  never  had  recourse  to  any 
such  agent,  call  to  mind,  how  few  the  cases  are  in  which  delivery  has 
had  to  be  assisted,  in  consequence  of  the  total  cessation  of  the  pains ; 
and  how  common  it  is  to  meet  with  a  partial  or  temporary  cessation ; 
and  he  must  be  satisfied,  that  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  use  of  a 
parturifacient  is  not  a  very  common  occurrence. 

But  if  hesitation  be  indulged  in  admitting  the  possession  by  the 
ergot  of  any  specific  powers  over  the  uterus,  there  can  be  none  as 
respects  the  other  substances,  that  have  been  employed  as  parturifa- 
cients. They  are  all  indirect  agents,  and  act  upon  the  ovum  through 
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the  mother,  endangering  her  life,  as  well  as  that  of  her  in&nt.  The 
ancient  remark,  that  "  she  who  destroys  her  oflfepring  in  utero  often 
perishes" — "  Moepe  9uos  iUero  quce  necat  ipsa  verity* — ^is  admitted  to 
be  correct  by  all  writers  on  medical  jurisprudence,  and  by  every  one 
who  has  at  all  investigated  the  subject. 

The  drugs  and  agencies  employed  with  the  view  of  inducing  abor- 
tion are  of  the  most  powerful  kind,— emetics,  purgatives,  acro-nar- 
cotic  poisons,  mercury,. &c  Bleeding,  too,  has  often  been  practised 
with  this  intent,  but  it  has  rarely  or  never  been  successftil. 

Of  late  years.  Electricity  has  been  employed  as  a  parturifacient; 
and  its  stimulating  effect  on  the  voluntary  muscular  tissue  naturally 
suggested  it  in  affections  of  the  organic,  although  the  i>hysiologi8t  is 
well  aware,  that  they  are  differently  affected  by  electricily.  fi  was 
first,  perhaps,  suggested  in  such  cases  by  Herder,  of  Leipzig,  in  1808; 
and  afterwards,  m  1834,  by  Dr.  Frank  Ramsbotham,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  employed  by  them.  It  was  introduced  into 
practice,  as  a  means  of  exciting  uterine  contraction,  by  Dr.  Radford, 
m  a  case  of  uterine  hemorrhage  with  extreme  exhaustion,  before 
delivery,  the  os  uteri  remaining  rigid ;  when  he  ascertained — to  em- 
ploy his  own  words — "  that  galvanism  produces  an  effective  and 
powerftil  contraction  of  the  uterus,  and  not  only  so  as  regards  its 
tonic  contraction,  but  it  has  also  the  power  of  energetically  exciting 
alternate  contraction  when  applied  at  intervals."  He,  consequently, 
urged  it  in  all  cases  in  which  artificial  delivery  would  be  deemed 
advisable  on  account  of  hemorrhage ;  as  well  as  in  tedious  labor ; 
and  suggested  its  application  to  the  production  of  premature  labor, 
and  to  uterine  hemorrhage  where  the  os  uteri  is  patulous  and  the 
uterus  inert 

The  apparatus  employed  by  him  was  a  coil  machine,  one  pole  of 
which  was  applied  to  the  abdominal  parietes  over  the  fiindus  uteri; 
the  other  to  the  os  uteri.  Or,  the  electricity  may  be  applied  by 
placing  the  negative  electrode  in  a  footbath  with  the  feet,  whilst  the 
positive  electrode  is  placed  over  the  lumbar  region, — a  succession  of 
shocks  being  passed  for  from  three  to  five  minutes.  Dr.  Walkly,  of 
Mobile,  thinks  electro-magnetism  far  preferable  to  ergot  as  a  partu- 
rifacient, for  the  reason  that  the  pains  induced  by  it  are  regularly 
intermittent  as  in  natural  labor,  and  hence  not  likely  to  injure  either 
the  mother  or  the  child.  In  several  trials,  however,  by  Professor 
Simpson,  of  Edinburgh, — made  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the 
exact  degree  of  influence  exerted  by  galvanism  over  the  contractile 
action  of  the  uterus  during  labor,  and,  consecjuently,  the  amount  of 
aid  to  be  expected  from  it  in  cases  in  which  its  use  might  seem  to 
be  indicated, — the  general  results  were  by  no  means  in  its  favor; 
and  he  infers,  that  as  employed  at  the  present  time,  and  in  its  present 
mode,  it  is  not  a  means,  wnich  can  be  in  any  degree  relied  on  to 
directly  excite  or  increase  the  contractile  action  of  the  uterus,  "and 
is  so  far  practically  and  entirely  useless  as  a  stimulant  to  the  partu- 
rient action  of  the  uterus."  Tnere  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  from 
the  mass  of  testimony,  much  of  which  has  been  collected  by  Dr. 
William  F.  Channing  {Notes  on  the  Medieal  Application  of  Electrieityy 
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Boston,  1849),  that  uterine  contraction  maybe  excited  by  the  power- 
ful stimulation,  which  interrupted  electro-magnetic  currents  are  ca- 
pable of  inducing. 

aristoloch'ics. 

The  German  writers  admit  a  class  Aristolochicay  "  agents  which 
promote  the  lochial  secretion"  (Conradi);  but  it  need  scarcely  be 
said,  that  there  are  no  such  direct  agents;  and  that  the  pathological 
cause  of  the  suppression  or  diminution  of  the  discharge  must  always 
be  appreciated,  and  combated.  Warm  fomentations  over  the  uterine 
reeion ;  warm  injections  into  the  vagina  and  rectum ;  leeches  to  the 
labia  pudendi  or  to  the  inside  of  the  thighs,  are  amonffst  the  topical 
remedies  which  are  employed  to  solicit  blood  towardg  the  uterine 
region ;  but  they  cannot  be  proper  in  all  cases ;  and  their  employ- 
ment must  be  regulated  by  general  principles. 


SPECIAL  PARTTTRIFACIENTS. 

1.  ER'GOTA.— ERGOT. 

Urgoty  Secale  comutum^  Spurred  ryey  from  French,  ergot^  *  a  spur,'  is 
generally  considered  to  be  the  result  of  a  disease  in  rye,  occurring 
most  frequently  when  a  hot  summer  succeeds  a  wet  spring.  For 
the  various  opmions  that  have  been  entertained  in  regard  to  ergot, 

Fig.  109. 


ceiel     ^^^-^^^ 


Ergotstia  abordfaciens. 

A.  Spoiidin.    B,  C,  E,  F,  O,  H.  Diflerent  modes  of  reproduction  in  water.    D.  Membrane  of  fporldiam, 
laid  open.   1.  fungne,  asenming  a  radiated  form,  and  dereloping  eporidia  a. 

the  reader  is  referred  to  another  work  {New  Remedien^  7th  edit.  p. 
327,  Philad.,  1856).  It  may  be  sufBcient  to  state  here,  that  the  dis- 
eased condition  of  the  erain  is  occasioned  by  the  growth  of  a  fungus 
not  previously  detected,  to  which  has  been  given  the  name  Erg(h 
tcetia  sen  Oldium  abortans  seu  abortifaeien%. 

Ergot  consists  of  grains  from  a  tiiird  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a 
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half  long ;  and  from  a  line  to  three  lines  in  diameter;  usually  curved 
like  the  spur  of  a  cock,  whence  the  name ;  having  commonly  two 
longitudinal  furrows,  and  being  often  irregularly  cracked  and  fis- 
sured. Externally,  it  is  of  a  dingy  purple  hue ;  internally  of  a  pale 
grayish  red,  or  grayish  white.  Its  odor  is  peculiar,  fishy,  and  nause- 
ous ;  taste  obscurelv  acrid  and  disagreeable.  Unless  kept  excluded 
from  the  air,  it  swells  and  softens,  acquiring  a  deep  black  color,  and 
heavy  smell ;  and  becoming  infested  by  a  little  acarus,  which  is  about 
one-tourth  the  size  of  the  mite  of  cheese,  and  destroys  the  interior 
of  the  ergot,  leaving  the  grain  as  a  mere  shell.  In  four  months, 
according  to  Dr.  Pereira,  seven  and  a  half  ounces  of  fecal  matter  of 
the  acarus  were  formed  from  seven  pounds  of  ergot. 

The  powder  becomes  quickly  damp,  and  fall  o?  animalcules.  The 
ergot  should  therefore  be  fresh  ;  certainly,  it  ought  not  to  be  kept  for 
more  than  two  years.  It  is  aflSirmed,  that  a  small  piece  of  camphor 
kept  in  the  stoppered  bottle,  which  contains  it,  soon  annihilates  the 
whole  race  of  insects,  and  prevents  any  fresh  formation. 

When  ergot  is  examined  with  the  microscope,  its  internal  struc- 
ture is  found  to  consist  of  minute  roundish  cells,  many  of  which  con- 
tain particles  of  oil.  The  bloom,  seen  at  times  on  its  surface,  appears 
to  be  composed  of  the  sporidia  of  the  fungus  to  which  it  is  believed, 
by  many,  to  owe  its  origin. 

Various  analyses  have  been  made  of  ergot  by  Vauquelin,  Maas, 
Bonvoisin,  Pettenkofer,  Winkler,  Kobert,  Wiggers,  Legrip,  and 
Wright.  The  analysis  of  the  last  gentleman  is  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  most  accurate.  He  found  it  to  consist,  in  100  parts ; — of  thick 
white  oil,  81-00 ;  osmazome,  5-60 ;  mucilage,  9-00 ;  gluten,  7*00;  fun- 

r'n,  11'40 ;  coloring  matter,  3'50 ;  fecula,  26*00  ;  salts,  3*10 ;  loss, 
50.  Dr.  Wright  considers  it  to  differ  fipom  sound  rye,  chiefly  in 
the  presence  of  oil,  osmazome,  and  fiingin. 

Ether  and  the  volatile  oils  remove  its  active  part,  which,  according 
to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Wright,  is  the  fixed  oil.  Oil  of  Ergot. 
This  may  be  readily  obtained  Som  the  powder  by  agitation  with 
sulphuric  ether,  and  expulsion  of  the  ether  by  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion. Dr.  Wright  obtains  it  by  digesting  ergot  in  liquor  potass©  at 
a  temperature  of  from  120°  to  150°,  until  a  perfect  saponaceous  mix- 
ture is  formed.  The  liquid  is  then  diluted  with  half  its  weight  of 
water;  is  accurately  neutralized  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  subjected 
to  distillation  from  a  salt  water  or  oil  bath.  The  product  is  white, 
adhesive,  and  fatty-looking;  almost  free  from  empyreuma,  and  nearly 
tasteless. 

As  it  is  important  to  judge  between  a  good  and  a  bad  specimen 
of  ergot.  Dr.  Wright  states,  that  if  it  be  clear  and  smooth  on  its  sur- 
face ;  not  powdery ;  of  a  deep  purple  color ;  neither  entirely  black 
nor  light  brown  ;  have  a  full  strong  odor ;  break  clearly,  exhibiting 
a  pink  blush  intemallv ;  be  unpunctured  by  insects ;  bum  with  a 
clear  jetting  flame,  ana  be  of  less  specific  gravily  than  water,  its  ac- 
tivity may  be  trusted. 

The  effects  produced  by  ergot,  when  eaten  as  food,  as  well  as  the 
sedative  influence,  which  it  is  capable  of  exerting  in  various  diseases, 
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are  referred  to  elsewhere.  The  extraordinary  property  ascribed  to  it, 
of  assisting  the  parturient  efforts,  alonefalls  under  consideration  here. 
This  has  been  long  cre- 
dited in  Germany;  as  Fig.  n  • 
the  old  German  names 
Mutterkorn,  "womb 
grain,'* — ^and  Gebar- 
p  u  1 V  e  r,  "  parturient 
powder,"  and  the  Pulvis 
Parturientis  of  the  Mar- 
burg Pharmacopoeia, 
sufficiently  testify.  Fifty 
yearsago  (1807),  a  "Pw^ 
vis  parturtens''  of  ergot 
was  recommended  in 
this  country  by  Dr. 
Steams,  of  Saratoga 
County,  New  York,  and 
since  that  time  an  im- 
mense mass  of  evidence 
has  been  adduced  in  its 
favor.  Still,  there  are 
many  who  deny  it  all 
power  over  the  uterus, 
both  in  the  unimpreg- 
nated  and  impregnated 
state ;  and  who  affirm, 
that  it  acts  only  indi- 
rectly on  that  viscus 
through  the  general  dis- 
turbance it  occasions. 
Such  is  the  opinion  of  a 
modem  experimenter. 
Dr.  Jorg,  who  affirms,  as 
the  result  of  his  experi- 
ments and  observations, 
that "  there  is  no  further 
connection  between 
these  degenerate  grains 
and  the  uterus,  than  the  word  M  u  tt  e  r  (*  uteras')  which  is  common  to 
both."  From  his  various  experiments,  Dr.  Jorg  infers,  that  ergot, 
when  taken  in  small  doses,  produces  little  or  no  effect  upon  the 
functions;  but  when  fresh  dried  in  an  oven,  and  given  in  large  doses, 
it  oppresses  the  stomach,  occasioning  nausea,  vomiting,  colic,  and 
liquid  evacuations ;  destroys  the  appetite,  and  injures  the  digestive 
powers ;  these  effects  being  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  weight  in  the 
head,  vertigo,  headache,  and  general  torpor  of  the  system.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  thinlcs  it  not  difficult  to  understand,  that 
the  connection  between  the  foetus  and  the  uterus  may  be  modified ; 
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and  that  abortion  may  ensue.  But  although,  as  elsewhere  shown, 
ergot  is  capable  of  producing  acro-narcotic  effects,  their  superven- 
tion is  not  desired  by  those  who  regard  it  to  be  possessed  of  pecu- 
liar powers  by  which  it  causes  contraction  of  the  uterine  fibres  of 
the  parturient  female,  and  who  administer  it  with  that  view.  When 
given  in  appropriate  doses,  the  parturient  efforts  become  more  for- 
cible, constant,  and  almost  unremitting ;  but  there  is  no  bodily  dis- 
order. 

It  has  been  freelv  administered  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  others ; 
and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  although,  in  many  cases,  the 
uterine  efforts  might  have  returned,  and  probably  did  return,  inde- 
pendently of  it, — ^in  the  remainder,  the  ergot  must  have  exerted  a 
special  action  on  that  viscus.  From  the  results,  therefore,  of  such 
cases,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  ergot  is  possessed  of  ecbolic  pro- 
perties by  which  it  acts  upon  the  parturient  uterus ;  but  that  it  is  ca- 
pable of  producing  any  effect  upon  the  unimpregnated  organ,  or 
upon  the  impregnated  at  any  time  except  when  parturition  has 
commenced,  is  denied  by  most  observers.  The  expenments,  indeed, 
of  Drs.  T.  Wright  and  De  Gravina  led  them  to  the  singular  inference, 
that  it  appears  to  have  the  power  of  prolonging  gestation  in  the 

5'uinea-pig  and  rabbit,  when  administered  for  a  considerable  period, 
t  is  proper  to  add,  that  in  a  report  made  by  M.  Piorry,  to  the  French 
AcadSmie  de  MSdecine,  on  a  MSmoire  by  M.  Amal,  the  former  only 
admits,  "that  there  are  some  probabilities  that  ergot  has  an  elective 
action  on  the  uterus  of  the  human  female  and  of  animals." 

The  cases,  in  which  ergot  may  be  given  with  propriety,  are  those 
in  which  there  is  insuflSciency  oi  utenne  effort,  either  in  force  or  fre- 
quency, or  both ;  when  the  labor  is  somewhat  advanced,  and  the  os 
uteri  moderately  dilated ;  and  when  there  is  no  mechanical  obstacle 
to  delivery  occasioned  by  deformity  of  the  pelvis,  nudity  of  the  os 
uteri,  or  preternatural  presentation.  It  should  likewise  be  used  with 
more  caution  in  first  pregnancies.  It  is  chiefly  employed  to  increase 
the  expulsive  efforts  in  Kngering  labors ;  to  hasten  delivery  on  the 
occurrence  of  alarming  symptoms;  to  expedite  the  expulsion  of  the 
placenta,  when  the  uterine  efforts  fail ;  to  &cilitate  the  discharge  of 
clots,  hydatids,  &c. ;  to  restrain  uterine  hemorrhage,  especially  when 
occurring  in  the  puerperal  or  gravid  state ;  to  facilitate  abortion, 
when  it  has  once  commencea ;  and  it  has  been  strongly  recom- 
mended for  the  prevention  of  uterine  hemorrhi^e.  In  all  these 
oases,  the  good  effects  result  from  the  influence  of  the  drug  on  the 
uterus  in  action. 

It  has  been  an  objection,  often  urged  against  ergot,  that  the  num- 
ber of  still-bom  has  been  augmented  since  its  introduction ;  and  &r- 
ther,  that  observation  has  shown,  whenever  it  is  given  to  expedite- 
delivery,  that  more  or  less  danger  accrues  to  the  offspring,  either  by 
the  induction  of  asphyxia,  or  of  positive  death,  owing  to  me  violence 
of  the  uterine  contractions,  or  to  the  deleterious  agency  of  the  drug 
on  the  foetus.  It  would  not  seem,  however,  that  when  it  is  prudently 
administered,  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  the  belief,  that  it  is  inju-^ 
rious  to  the  child.    Professor  Beatty,  of  Dublin,  has  affirmed,  tl 
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when  delivery  is  not  eflfected  within  two  hours  after  the  administra- 
tion of  ergot,  the  child's  life  is  generally  lost ;  yet  the  experience  of 
others  has  not  confirmed  this.  Cases  have  heen  published  in  which 
from  three  to  six  hours  have  elapsed,  and  fine  healthy  living  chil- 
dren have  been  bom. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  it  exerts  its  properties  on  the 
uterus  in  action.  Such  is  the  general  opinion  ;  but  there  are  some 
who  think,  that  it  is  capable  of  originating  uterine  contraction,  and 
of  inducing  premature  labor  at  any  period  of  utero-gestation ;  whilst 
others  are  disposed  to  think,  that  the  ecbolic  properties  of  the  drug 
are  not  exerted  upon  the  impregnated  uterus  at  an  early  period  of 
utero-gestation ;  but  that,  at  a  certain  stage  of  development,  the  ute- 
rine fibres  are  capable  of  being  excited  by  it,  so  as  to  expel  the  foetus. 
It  would  be  strange,  however,  were  its  agency  to  be  thus  restricted. 

A  few  cases  of  its  seemingly  good  effects  in  amenorrhoea  have 
been  published ;  few,  however,  or  none,  believe  it  to  be  possessed 
of  emmenagogue  virtues. 

Ergot  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  the  fresh  powder,  in  the  dose 
of  ten  to  twenty  grains  in  sugared  water ;  and  be  repeated  every 
twenty  minutes,  until  the  effect  upon  the  uterus  is  elicited.  Von 
Busch  found  the  best  results  when  it  was  given  in  the  dose  of  ten 
grains  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  In  one  case,  it  was  requisite  to 
repeat  it  eight  times  ;  in  four  cases,  six  times ;  in  twelve,  five  ;  in 
thirty-three,  four;  and  in  the  remainder  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  cases,  three  and  less.  The  smallest  quantity  exhibited  was  a 
single  dose  of  ten  grains.  Its  action  on  the  uterus  commences- in 
some  cases  as  early  as  seven  minutes  aft;er  its  exhibition,  whilst  in 
others  a  much  longer  period  is  required.  The  average  time  appears 
to  be  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  Dr.  Samuel  Hardy,  of  Dublin, 
states,  as  the  result  of  his  observations,  that  it  has  alwavs  com- 
menced within  twenly-five  minutes  at  the  farthest,  when  the  child 
has  been  expelled  alive ;  that  if  a  longer  time  than  this  has  elapsed, 
instruments  have  been  necessary,  and  the  child  has  been  bom  dead. 
The  beneficial  effect  of  ergot  is  evidenced  by  the  pains  running  into 
one  another  without  any  appreciable  interval. 

In  regard  to  the  most  advisable  forms  of  preparation  such  a  differ- 
ence of  sentiment  exists  as  to  throw  obscurity  on  the  subject  Dr. 
"Wright,  it  has  been  seen,  regards  the  fixed  oil,  left  after  the  evapo- 
ration of  ether  in  which  ergot  has  been  digested,  to  be  the  active 
matter ;  and  he  states,  as  the  result  of  positive  experiment,  that  it 
has  the*  same  effect  in  inducing  powerful  uterine  contractions  as 
ergot  itself;  for  which  purpose  it  is  given  in  the  dose  of  twenty  to 
fifty  drops  in  tea,  weak  spirit  and  water,  some  aromatic  water,  or 
made  into  an  emulsion  with  mucilage  and  syrup.  "Were  such  proved 
to  be  the  case,  the  oil  would  be  the  most  advisable  form  of  exhibi- 
tion ;  inasmuch  as  it  retains  its  properties  for  several  years,  if  kept 
in  well-closed  botties  excluded  from  light. 

Frequently,  however,  ergot  is  given,  bv  preference,  in  inftision ; 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  fixed  oil  can  be  taken  up  by  hot 
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water.  Professor  Charles  Hooker,  of  New  Haven,  who  is  of  opinion 
that  the  parturifacient  and  the  narcotic  properties  may  be  separated, 
recommends  the  clear  infusion,  which  possesses,  he  conceives,  the 
former  property  only.  The  powder,  of  course,  must  contain  both. 
Dr.  Hooker  found  that  when  a  quantity  of  pulverized  ergot  was 
macerated  for  several  days  in  sulphuric  ether,  and  the  liquid  was 
evaporated  in  a  glass  vessel,  until  it  no  longer  afforded  the  smell  of 
ether,  there  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  a  small  quantity 
of  thick  heavy  oil,  resembling  in  appearance  fish-oil ;  above  this  wag 
a  lighter  oil,  much  more  abundant  than  the  former,  of  a  light  red- 
dish-brown color,  and  a  sweetish  nauseous  taste.  This  light  oil  was 
found  to  be  possessed  of  decidedly  narcotic  properties ;  and  similar 
effects  resulted  from  its  employment,  in  some  experiments  made 
with  it,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  author,  by  Dr.  McKee,  of  South 
Carolina,  at  the  time  resident  physician  in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital. 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Lever  prepared  an  ethereal  tincture  by 
digesting  four  ounces  of  ergot  in  four  nuidounces  of  ether  for  several 
days.  This  was  poured  off,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue 
again  dissolved  in  two  fluidounces  of  ether ;  of  which  solution,  from 
itjxv  to  itRxxx  were  given  for  a  dose.  It  was  found  to  act  power- 
fully on  the  uterus  as  a  parturifacient ;  and  Dr.  Lever  remarks,  that 
whilst  all  the  other  preparations  of  ergot  not  unfrequently  induce 
acro-narcosis,  he  has  not  once  observed  those  effects  from  the  use  of  the 
ethereal  solution  of  ergot — ^and  he  therefore  thinks  that  the  acro-nar- 
cosis is  caused  by  some  constituent  of  the  drug,  which  ether  does  not 
dissolve — a  view  which  is  irreconcilable  with  the  results  of  Dr. 
Hooker's  observations.  The  latter  gentleman,  in  his  experiments, 
employed  the  lighter  portion  of  the  oil  of  ergot  of  Dr.  Wnght.  Dr. 
Lever's  preparation  was  nothing  more  than  a  solution  of  the  oil  in 
ether. 

When  the  infusion  is  employed,  it  may  be  made  of  one  drachm  of 
ergot  to  four  ounces  of  watery  one-third  being  taken  for  a  dose.  When, 
however,  the  object  is  to  induce  premature  labor,  much  larger  doses 
have  been  necessary.  It  has  been  given  until  the  patient  took  in 
one  case  six  drachms,  and  in  another  twelve ;  half  a  drachm  being 
taken  every  three  to  four  hours.  The  plan  adopted  by  Dr.  Hardy 
16  to  infuse  half  a  drachm  of  powdered  ergot  in  three  ounces  of  boiling 
water  ;  and,  after  straining,  to  add  ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  the  fresn 
powder  with  a  little  sugar.  The  dose  is  repeated  in  twenty  minutes ; 
and  if  the  uterus  does  not  contract  well,  it  is  given  a  third  time. 

K  the  active  properties  reside  in  fixed  oil,  the  alcoholic  tincture 
ought  to  be  an  objectionable  preparation ;  and  so  it  has  been  regarded. 

Occasionally,  ergot  is  given  in*  decoction ;  one  drachm  bruised 
being  boiled  in  six  ounces  of  water^  for  ten  minutes,  in  a  lightly 
covered  vessel,  and  strained.  The  dose  is  one-third.  (For  different 
forms  of  preparation,  see  the  author's  New  MemedieSj  edit.  cit.  p.  342.) 

raUM  ER'GOTE,  WINE  OF  mm.—{JSrgot.  contus.  5ij  ;  Vint  albi  Oj.) 
This  is  the  only  officinal  preparation  of  ergot  in  the  Pharmacopoeia 
of  the  United  States.    The  dose  may  be  fjj — f3ij. 
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2.  SODiE  BORAS.— BORATE  OP  SODA. 

Many  of  the  German  writers  ascribe  to  borax  a  specific  influence 
over  the  uterus ;  by  which  it  is  supposed  to  favor  the  catamenial 
secretion,  the  pains  of  parturition,  and  the  lochial  discharge,  when 
their  failure  is  dependent  upon  inactivity  of  the  organ. 

It  has  been  recommended  strongly,  by  Dr.  Copland,  in  abortion. 
"  When  the  embryo  only,"  he  remarks,  "is  expelled,  the  appendages 
being  still  retained,  or  when  the  hemorrhage  is  great,  the  entire 
ovum,  still  remaining  in  the  uterus,  the  ergot  of  rye  will  often  prove 
of  inestimable  service ;  and  when  given  m  the  form  of  decoction, 
with  as  much  borax  as  will  dissolve,  will  seldom  disappoint  our  ex-  ^ 
pectations."  As  it  is  prescribed,  however,  by  Dr.  Copland,  along 
with  an  unquestioned  parturifacient,  doubts  may  be  entertained  in 
regard  to  its  agency  in  these  cases.  Of  its  effects,  the  author  can 
say  nothing  from  his  own  experience.  It  has  been  advised  by  one 
practitioner,  Dr.  D.  Stahl,  of  Indiana,  in  dysmenorrhoea  occurring 
in  plethoric  individuals,  after  bloodletting  had  been  premised.  The 
dose  was  nine  grains  every  two  hours  in  flaxseed  tea,  given  for  two 
days  before  the  expected  recurrence  of  the  catamenia. 

8.  GOSSYP'IUM.— COTTON. 

The  root  of  Goisypium  herbaeeumy  the  Cotton  plants  Sex.  Syst. 
Monadelphia  Polyandria,  Nat.*Ord.  Malvaceae,  so  common  in  the 
southern  portions  of  the  United  States,  is  considered  by  Dr.  Bou- 
chell,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  a  valuable  emmenagogue,  and  not  inferior 
to  ergot  as  a  parturifacient.  He  affirms,  that  it  is  employed  con- 
stantly and  successfully  by  the  slaves  in  the  South  to  produce  abor- 
tion ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  effects  the  object  without  injuring 
the  general  health  [?].  To  aid  the  parturient  efforts  he  employs  it 
in  decoction  made  by  boiling  four  ounces  of  the  inner  hark  of  the  root 
in  a  quart  of  water  to  a  pint.  Dose,  a  wineglassful  every  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes. 

A  strong  decoction  is  said  to  be  possessed  of  antiperiodic  virtues ; 
and  has  been  prescribed  successfully  in  the  South  in  intermittent 
fever. 

4.  BXTRACTUM  CAN'NABIS.— EXTRACT  OF  HEMP.  (p.  408.) 

Indian  hemp  has  been  considered  by  Drs.  Christison  and  Simpson, 
of  Edinburgh,  to  possess  a  remarkable  power  of  increasing  the  force 
of  uterine  contraction  during  labor.  As  compared  with  the  action 
of  ergot  it  has  seemed  to  present  the  following  points  of  difference. 
Fir9t.  While  the  effect  of  ergot  does  not  supervene  for  some  con- 
siderable time,  that  of  hemp,  if  it  appears  at  all,  is  observed  within 
two  or  three  minutes.  Secondly,  The  action  of  ergot  is  of  a  lasting 
character ;  that  of  hemp  is  confined  to  a  few  pains  shortly  after  its 
administration.  Thirdly.  The  action  of  hemp  is  more  energetic,  and 
perhaps  more  certainly  induced. 

It  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  tincture,  from  25  to  85  drops  at 
intervals. 
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SECTION  VI. 

AGBNTS    THAT    APFBOT    VARIOUS    ORGANS. 

I.  EXCITANTS. 

Stnon.  Slimulanii, 

Irritation,  not  debility,  the  great  lethiferous  agent-causes  of  death  in  cases  of  extensive 
abscess,  phthisis  pulmonalis,  See. —  Debility  in  one  organ  may  suggest  irritation  in 
another — Cases  of  really  diminished  action — Division  of  excitants — Definition  of  ex- 
citants— Carminatives — Chiefly  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom — Simple  direct 
action  of  excitants — General  effect  of  excitants — Excitement  and  collapse  defined — 
Excitants  act  also  as  revulsives — Therapeutical  application  of  excitants — In  gastric  and 
intestinal  affections — In  fevers — In  inflammatory  diseases — Catarrhs — In  the  neuroses, 
hysteria,  epilepsy,  paralysis — In  topical  inflammation — Mental  excitants — Special  ex- 
citants. 

Although  the  doctrine,  that  debility  is  the  cause  of  almost  every 
diseased  action,  is  now  nearly  exploded,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
owinff  to  morbific  agencies,  the  vital  manifestations  of  a  part  may  be 
enfeebled ;  and  that  a  plan  of  treatment,  which  will  arouse  them  to 
greater  activity,  may  occasionally  be  required.  Even  so  late  as  the 
time  of  Dr.  Cullen  it  was  maintained,  that  the  great  indication  to  be 
followed  by  the  therapeutist,  in  cases  of  fever,  was  to  obviate  the 
tendency  to  debility  and  death.  A  better  attention  to  physiology 
and  pathology  has  shown,  that  the  'great  lethiferous  agent,  in  such 
cases,  is  irritation;  and  that  death  often  results  from  this  cause, 
where  its  agency  was  at  one  time  altogether  unsuspected. 

It  has  often  been  observed,  that  where  large  collections  of  matter 
have  formed,  and  been  discharged  by  the  surgeon,  febrile  irritation 
of  the  most  fetal  kind  has  rapidly  supervened ;  yet  little  or  none  ot 
this  irritation  was  present  before  the  matter  was  evacuated.  It  was 
accordingly  supposed,  at  one  time,  by  every  surgeon,  that  the  irrita- 
tive fever  was  the  result  of  debility  induced  by  its  discharge.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  in  such  case,  ft'om  the  time  that  me  pus  is 
secreted,  it  is  as  extraneous  to  the  vital  operations  as  after  its  dis- 
charge. The  removal  of  that  which  is  already  secreted  cannot  add 
to  the  existing  debility.  The  cause  of  the  hectic  fever,  set  up  in  such 
cases,  and  present  to  some  extent  from  the  moment  that  extensive 
suppuration  begins  .to  be  established,  reposes  on  the  circumstance, 
that  when  once  the  pus  is  discharged,  a  recuperative  effort  takes  place 
in  the  cells  of  nutrition  of  the  inner  paries  of  the  cavity ;  and  the 
severe  irritative  fever,  which  follows,  is  owing  to  the  constitution 
sympathizing  with  the  local  excitement  to  such  a  degree,  that  the 
system  often  sinks  under  the  effects  of  its  own  reparatory  exertions. 
No  one,  at  the  present  time,  conceives,  that  the  consumptive  are 
worn  away  by  the  discharge  that  takes  place  from  the  substance  of 
the  lungs.  Hectic  fever  occurs  in  phthisis  pulmonalis,  as  in  every 
other  case  where  extensive  mischief  exists,  and  great  recuperative 
effort  has  to  be  exerted ;  and,  under  the  irritation  of  this  fever,  the 
spark  is  gradually  extinguished. 

It  is  not  in  these  cases  only,  that  the  prevalent  doctrine  of  debility 
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has  been  exploded.  The  practitioner, — ^when  he  observes  siens  of 
debility  in  an  organ  or  in  the  system  generally, — inquires,  whether 
the  vital  manifestations  of  other  organs  may  not  be  exalted ;  and 
whether  there  majr  not  be  a  source  of  irritation  existing  somewhere, 
which,  by  detracting  from  the  vital  manifestations  in  other  parts, 
may  be  the  cause  of  the  local  or  general  evidences  of  asthenia  or 
debility.  A  strong  man,  in  a  state  of  health,  maj  be  attacked  with 
general  fever,  accompanied  by  languor  and  lassitude, — ^with  every 
sign,  indeed,  of  apparent  debility, — ^yet  a  very  slight  examination 
may  exhibit,  that  an  undue  quantity  or  improper  quality  of  diet  is 
exciting  gastric  irritation,  which  is  the  source  of  all  the  asthenic 
phenomena.  A^n,  a  man,  in  a  condition  of  rude  health,  may  be 
exposed  to  febnfic  miasmata;  and,  in  due  time,  without  much 
previous  indisposition,  may  exhibit  appearances  of  great  debility ; 
and,  although  a  short  time  before  he  might  have  been  able  to  raise 
pounds,  he  may  now  be  scarcely  able  to  raise  as  many  ounces.  Yet, 
it  is  difficult  to  presume,  that  such  debility  is  real ;  it  is  rather  de- 
pendent upon  the  excessive  irritation  in  certain  parts  of  the  organ- 
ism detracting  from  the  vital  action  in  others ;  and  the  important 
I)oint  for  the  therapeutist  is,  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  removal 
of  this  irritation,  after  which  Hie  effects — the  asthenic  feelings  and 
symptoms — may  cease  also.  Accordingly,  at  the  present  <£y,  no 
practitioner,  at  the  commencement  of  a  Sbrile  condition,  is  deterred 
m>m  the  use  of  evacuants  by  symptoms  of  languor  and  lassitude, — 
experience  and  reflection  having  sufficiently  instructed  him,  that  the 
proper  employment  of  such  agents  is  adapted  to  equalize  the  vital 
manifestations,  by  reducing  the  inordinate  action  existing  in  a  part 
of  the  organism,  and  thus  equalizing  the  circulatoiy  functions  of  the 
whole. 

Even  in  cases  of  cachexia,  where  general  debility  appears  to  be 
unequivocally  manifested,  some  lurking  mischief  is  commonly  pre- 
sent; and  when,  in  such  cases,  we  find  a  change  of  the  atmospheric 
and  other  influences  surrounding  the  patient  productive  of  benefit, 
it  is  owing  to  the  equalizing  influence  of  change  of  air,  society,  and 
scenery,  which  detracts  from  the  local  miscmef,  and  exhibits  its 
genial  effects  in  every  part  of  the  fiume ;  hence,  the  wonderful  re- 
coveries we  annually  witness  in  chronic  diseases  from  a  visit  to  our 
trans- Alleghany  ana  other  watering  places — ^the  waters  having  often 
had  no  agency  in  the  cure ;  frequently,  indeed,  not  having  been 
used  at  all.  Still,  there  are  conditions  of  the  frame  in  which  the 
vital  activity  is  depressed  below  the  healthy  standard ;  where  the 
vascular  system  is  m  a  state  of  ansemia ;  the  blood  less  rich  in  glo- 
bules and  nutritive  pabulum,  and  the  solids  of  loose  coherence,  so 
that  the  blood  escapes  through  them  with  facility,  or  they  rupture 
on  the  slightest  mechanical  violence ; — or  where,  after  violent  exal- 
tation of  the  vital  forces,  a  corresponding  depression  or  state  of  col- 
lapse supervenes.  In  such  cases,  excitants,  especially  those  of  a 
more  permanent  character,  may  be  imperatively  demanded. 

In  the  great  division  of  excitants,  those  agents  are  usually  in- 
cluded whose  excitant  action  is  local ; — ^in  ouier  words,  is  exerted 
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upon  some  particular  organ  or  tissue,  which  they  affect  by  prefer- 
ence. They  comprise  the  class  of  local  stimulants  of  Murray,  local 
excitants  of  others,  whose  operation  is  that  of  simple  stimulation  of 
the  tissue  with  which  they  are  placed  in  immediate  contact,  extend- 
ing or  not  to  the  rest  of  the  organism,  so  as  to  produce  augmented 
action  of  the  nervous  and  sanguiferous  systems. 

The  classes  of  medicinal  agents,  which  act  as  general  stimulants, 
are  chiefly — JExoitants,  Tonics^  and  Astringents;  those  that  are  usually 
ranked  as  local  stimulants  are — HmeticSy  CathartitSj  EmmenagogueSj 
Parturifacients^  Diaphoretics^  Errhines^  Sialagogues,^  DiureticSy  and 
Expectorants^  of  all  of  which  the  author  has  treated  separately. 

jSxcitantSy  Stimulants^  or  IncitantSy  may  be  defined, — agents  that 
increase  the  organic  actions  by  impressing  the  contractility  of  the 
part  to  which  they  are  applied, — ^the  excitation,  thus  induced,  being 
extended,  or  not,  to  the  rest  of  the  system. 

The  organ  whose  contractility  is  generally  selected  to  be  first  im- 
pressed by  excitants  is  the  stomach;  although  the  skin  and  mucous 
membranes-^-especially  the  Schneiderian  and  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  rectum — are  at  times  chosen.  The  extensive  sympathy,  which 
exists  between  the  stomach  and  the  rest  of  the  system — particularly 
the  nervous  and  san^iferous  portions — renders  it  best  adapted  for 
the  reception  of  the  impression,  which  excitants  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing directly. 

In  me  classification  of  Dr.  Murray,  which  is  closely  followed  by 
Dr.  Paris,  there  is  no  division  of  excitants.  The  latter  writer  has, 
indeed,  a  class  of  AromaticSy  which  he  defines — "  Substances  of  a 
fragrant  smell,  which  produce  upon  the  organs  of  taste  a  peculiar 
sensation  of  warmth  and  pungency,  and  occasion,  when  swallowed, 
a  correspondinff  impulse  upon  the  stomach,  which  is  rapidly  com- 
municated to  the  remote  parts  of  the  body;"  but  this  definition  is 
obviously  insufficient  to  embrace  the  whole  class  of  excitants ;  as 
several  agents  of  an  exciting  character, — caloric  and  electricity,  for 
example, — can  in  no  wise  be  regarded  as  aromatics.  Aromatics 
must  be  looked  upon  only  as  a  subdivision  of  excitants,  whose  modus 
operandi  essentially  resembles  that  of  the  class. 

Of  old,  aromatics  were  employed  chiefly  as  *  carminatives,'  a  sub- 
division not  now  admitted,  although  we  still  retain  the  term,  which 
— as  before  remarked — is  derived  &om  carmeny  *  a  verse-charm,'  and 
was  introduced  at  a  period  of  superstition,  when  magic  and  incanta- 
tions were  employed,  and  physiology  and  pathology  scarcely  existed. 

Carminatives  were  given  to  expel  flatus  from  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines ;  and  they  afford  a  good  example  of  excitants,  that  produce 
their  effect  simply  on  the  parts  with  which  they  come  in  immediate 
contact, — or,  at  least,  without  exciting  the  general  system.  When 
flatus  accumulates  to  any  extent  in  the  alimentary  canal,  the  mus- 
cular fibres  become  so  far  distended  that  atony  is  produced,  and  they 
are  incapable  of  acting  with  sufficient  energy  to  exjpel  the  air,  or  to 
diffuse  it  through  the  tube;  hence,  the  pain  which  accompanies 
such  over-distension  in  flatulent  colic.  But  if,  in  this  case,  an  aro- 
matic or  carminative  be  administered,  the  excitement  product  by 
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it  in  the  mucous  membrane  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  is  ex- 
tended, by  contiguous  sympathy,  to  the  muscular  coat,  which  is 
aroused  to  more  energetic  contraction ;  and  in  this  way,  the  flatus 
is  compressed  and  diffused ;  a  part  may  escape  through  the  cardiac 
orifice  of  the  stomach,  if  that  organ  has  been  the  seat  of  the  affec- 
tion ;  or  it  may  descend  into  the  lower  intestines.  The  older  writers, 
not  being  able  to  comprehend  how  the  sudden  relief  was  accom- 
plished in  such  cases,  styled  its  operation  earminative  or  like  that  of 
a  carmen  or  charm. 

Most  excitants  are  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  the 
property  on  which  their  virtues  are  dependent,  is  usually  volatile 
oil,  or  some  analogous  principle ;  hence  the  action,  and  form  of  ad- 
ministration of  vegetable- excitants  afford  but  little  difficulty  to  the 
student.  In  the  generalily,  indeed,  the  active  principle — ^volatile  oil 
— is  separated  by  distillation,  and  is  administered  in  that  form,  so 
that  the  plants  and  their  products,  whence  the  oil  has  been  derived, 
are  but  little  used  in  therapeutics.  This  is  the  case  with  caraway^ 
aniseed^  lavender y  the  minUy  cinnamon  ^  cloveSy  nutmeg ^  &c.  In  other 
cases  the  oil  is  rarely  separated,  as  in  calamus^  ginger j  wood  of  ta^a- 
fraBy  &c.  Here,  the  sole  care  consists  in  not  applying  heat  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  drive  off  the  volatile  oil ;  and  accordingly  those 
agents  are  either  given  in  substance,  or  infusion, — not  in  decoction 
or  extract 

The  excitants,  that  are  derived  from  the  inorganic  kingdom,  exert 
their  as^ency  in  various  ways.  They  have  no  principle  in  common 
to  which  their  operation  can  be  referred. 

The  case  of  flatulent  colic  is  one  in  which  the  simple  direct  action 
of  excitants  is  indicated ;  and  it  is  manifest,  that  similar  principles 
would  lead  to  their  adoption  in  affections  of  the  stomach  dependent 
upon  debility  of  its  muscular  coat, — as  indicated  by  flatulence,  sense 
of  distension,  &c.,  unaccompanied  by  inflammatory  or  other  irrita- 
tion in  the  lining  membrane.  Accordingly,  it  is,  and  has  been,  a 
common  custom  with  all  nations,  to  use  some  alcoholic  excitant 
after  food  difficult  of  digestion  has  been  taken. 

That,  which  applies  to  food  difficult  of  digestion,  applies  likewise 
to  the  cases  above  referred  to,  in  which  the  digestive  powers  are  en- 
feebled ;  and  to  those  especially  where  the  defect  lies  m  want  of  due 
contractility  in  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach  and  small  intes- 
tines,— ^particularljr  of  the  former.  When  hot  water  or  diluted  alco- 
hol— pure,  or  medicated — ^is  taken  into  the  stomach,  it  produces  two 
effects.  It  stimulates  the  mucous  membrane  to  an  increased  secre- 
tion of  those  fluids,  that  are  inservient  to  digestion;  and  by  contigu- 
ous sympathy,  the  muscular  fibres  are  aroused  to  greater  activity,  so 
that  the  contraction  of  the  organ  upon  its  contents  is  more  marked ; 
— Whence  the  eructation,  which  follows  the  use  of  those  excitants,  and 
the  absence  of  uneasy  feelings  of  distension,  which  might  have  been 
experienced  had  they  been  withheld.  Alcoholic  liquors,  moreover, 
have  a  chemical  operation,  not  possessed  by  ordinary  excitant?. 
They  coagulate  the  albuminous  matters  in  the  stomach ;  and  may 
thus  aid  in  giving  the  contents  of  the  organ  a  texture  better  adapted 
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for  the  accomplishment  of  digestion.  But  occasion  will  be  afforded 
to  refer  to  the  particular  examples  of  local  stimulation,  when  the 
consideration  of  the  therapeutical  application  of  excitants  occurs.  At 

E resent,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  general  effects  produced 
y  them,  when  their  action  is  not  restricted  to  the  part  with  which 
they  come  in  contact,  and  when  the  object  of  the  practitioner  is  to 
exhibit  them  so  as  to  affect  the  whole  system. 

The  nervous  susceptibility  is,  in  such  case,  greatly  augmented ; 
the  action  of  the  moving  fibres  is  increased ;  the  pulse  rendered 
more  frequent  and  forcible ;  and  the  function  of  calorification  ex- 
cited,— provided  the  quantity  of  the  agent  be  great,  or  its  powers 
considerable.  These  effects  must  obviously  require  a  larger  dose  of 
the  excitant  than  where  the  object  of  the  practitioner  is  merely  to 
produce  local  stimulation.  The  very  different  effects  of  excitants, 
according  to  the  quantity  administered,  is  a  circumstance  of  |^at 
interest  to  the  practitioner.  A  small  dose  may  stimulate  the  hning 
membrane  of  the  stomach  to  a  greater  secretion  of  the  digestive 
fiuids,  and  the  muscular  fibres  to  greater  activitjr;  so  that  the  food 
may  be  digested  more  readily  and  rapidly ;  chylosis  be  facilitated ; 
tiie  blood  move  with  greater  rapidity  m  the  vessels ;  and  the  various 
secretions  and  excretions  be  more  readily  effected ;  but,  if  the  dose 
be  carried  far  beyond  this,  irritation  maybe  excited  in  tiie  part  with 
which  the  excitant  comes  in  contact,  or  true  inflammation  may  re- 
sult, so  that  a  general  febrile  condition  may  be  induced,  under  which 
*  many  of  the  functions  enutnerated,  instead  of  being  facilitated,  may 
be  retarded— especially  the  secretions  and  excretions,  which  are 
never  properly  accomplished  during  fever.  •  These,  however,  are  the 
results  of  too  strong  a  dose.  The  quantity,  by  careful  attention,  may 
be  so  tempered,  that  nothing  but  a  salutary  excitation  may  super- 
vene ;  and  this  constitutes  one  of  the  great  oifGLeulties  in  the  proper 
therapeutical  employment  of  this  class  of  agents. 

There  is  another  important  consequence  of  stimulating  the  whole, 
or  any  part,  of  the  organism  beyond  the  due  point, — ^tiiat  a  corre- 
sponding state  of  depression  succeeds ;  so  that,  after  violent  excita- 
tion, coUapse  or  almost  total  prostration  may  ensue.  This  kind  of 
compensation  of  action  appears  to  exist,  to  a  great  extent  in  the  or- 
ganism. If  any  organ  be  greati^  over-excited,  other  organs  may  be 
observed  to  be  struck  wim  debility ;  and  hence  it  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  the  judicious  pathologist — ^when  he  observes  want  of  ac- 
tion, or  apparent  atony,  in  an  organ — carefully  investigates,  whether 
the  deficiency  of  vital  manifestation  may  not  be  compensated  by  in- 
ordinate action  elsewhere. 

This  supervention  of  collapse  on  over-excitement  renders  it  a  mat- 
ter of  moment  to  be  able  to  determine  what  are  tiie  healtiiy  manifes- 
tations by  which  the  evidences  of  exaltation  or  of  diminution  of  the 
vital  forces  may  be  determined.  This  is  not  an  easv  matter;  and 
the  difficulty  is  greater  in  some  individuals  than  in  otners.  No  two 
persons  have  the  functions  of  circulation,  innervation,  and  calorificar 
tion  alike.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  has  attempted  a  solution  of  the 
question,  by  affirming,  that  ^^exeitemerU  implies  every  state  of  the 
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nervous  system  in  which  the  energy  of  the  brain  is  greater  than 
that,  which,  in  the  waking  state  of  a  healthy  man,  is  exactly  ade- 
quate to  the  ordinary  Amotions  of  the  system:  CoUapsey  that  state  in 
which  the  cerebral  energy  is  so  much  aiminished  as  to  suspend  the 
exercise  of  the  functions  of  sense  and  volition — a  state  of  defective 
activity  of  the  brain,  similar  to  that  which  causes  sleep,  only  in  an 
augmented  degree.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  a  certain  supply 
of  blood  to  the  brain  is  essential  for  the  support  and  continuance  of 
its  functions ;  too  great  an  increase  of  the  momentum  produces  ex- 
citement; a  diminiwied  afflux,  on  the  contrary,  within  certain  limits, 
or  an  exhaustion  of  the  moving  powers  from  previous  over-exertion, 
is  productive  of  collapse.** 

feut  these  definitions  do  not  solve  the  difficulty.  The  constitu- 
tions of  individuals  differ  so  much,  that  we  cannot  easily  determine 
what  are  the  healthy  manifestations  in  any  particular  persons.  When- 
ever, therefore,  excitants  appear  to  be  indicated  in  disease,  the  thera- 
peutist has  to  be  cautious  not  to  carry  the  excitation  too  far,  lest 
the  vital  energies  should  be  impaired  or  worn  out ;  and  for  the  like 
reason  it  becomes  important,  when  once  the  use  of  excitants  has 
been  commenced,  that  they  should  be  withdrawn  with  caution,  lest 
a  state  of  collapse  or  of  diminished  action  should  succeed,  propor- 
tionate to  the  preceding  stimulation.  This  is  especially  demanded 
in  protracted  fevers,  in  which  excitants  may  have  been  employed 
with  propriety. 

The  state  of  coUapse,  referred  to  above  as  supervening  on  over- 
excitement,  differs  essentially  from  that  which  attends  spasmodic 
cholera.  In  this  fatal  malady,  owing  to  the  morbid  state  of  the  lin- 
ing membrane  of  the  intestines,  the  watery  portions  of  the  blood  are 
largely  exhaled,  and  passed  off  in  the  evacuations ;  until,  ultimately, 
it  becomes  too  thick  to  circulate  in  the  extreme  vessels;  the  nervous 
system  does  not  receive  its  due  supply  of  blood  possessing  the  requi- 
site properties,  and  even  the  centrd  organ  of  the  circulation,  and 
the  whole  circulatory  apparatus,  have  their  functions  impaired,  and 
ultimately  annihilated.  This  state  of  collapse  is  not,  however,  the 
immediate  consequence  of  previous  general  excitement. 

It  will  be  seen  hereaft;er,.that  all  tonics  are  excitants;  but  that  the 
former  do  not  stimulate  beyond  the  healthy  standard,  and  are  more 
permanent  in  their  action :  whilst  the  latter  are  always  employed  to 
excite  more  or  less  beyond  the  healthy  degree ;  and  are  more  transient 
in  their  operation,  although  their  effects  may  be  more  speedily  exerted. 

A  valuable  mode,  in  which  some  of  the  agents  belonging  to  this 
class  of  medicines  exert  their  efficacy,  is  by  revulsion.  The  whole 
class  of  counter-irritants  and  epispastics  are  properly  excitants ; — 
but  their  intimate  examination  will  be  entered  upon  under  a  distinct 
head.  ^See  Rbvbllbnts.)  Mercury  and  caloric  are  also  employed 
with  this  view  in  disease ;  but  the  consideration  of  the  inodti$  ope- 
randi of  the  former  when  pushed  so  iar  as  to  affect  the  system,  will 
also  fall  in  another  place.    (See  Eutrophics.) 

The  catalogue  of  the  Materia  Medica  furnishes  us  with  a  liberal 
choice  of  excitants ;  yet,  so  large  a  portion  of  them  essentially  resemble 
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each  other  in  their  properties,  that  the  list  might  be  much  diminished 
without  any  disadvantage  to  science  or  humanity.  There  is  scarcely 
an  aromatic  vegetable,  the  essential  oil  of  which  has  not  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  pharmacopoeias  of  Europe  or  of  this  country; 
although  almost  any  one  of  them  might  be  selected  as  a  fit  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole. 

Therapeviical  Application  of  ExcitanU. 

Gastric  affections. — In  the  therapeutical  application  of  the  class  of 
excitants  we  have  always  to  reflect,  whether  the  indication  be  simply 
to  effect  a  local  stimulation,  or  to  have  the  stimulation  extended  to 
the  general  system ;  whether,  in  other  words,  it  be  merely  a  morbid 
condition  of  the  digestive  functions,  that  has  to  be  combated ;  or 
one  involving  the  great  systems, — nervous,  vascular  or  secretory. 

Where  the  mischief  is  purely  gastric  and  dependent  apparently  on 
want  of  tone  in  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach,  or  m  the  viscus 
generally,  the  diffusible  excitants  are  chosen,  if  the  uneasiness  be 
urgent — ^as  where  fiatus  is  present.  Ether,  alcoholic  liquors,  hot 
water,  essential  oils,  &c.,  may  be  employed  with  this  view,  but  any 
stimulation,  thus  induced,  can  only  be  momentary;  the  cause  of  the 
uneasy  symptoms  may  still  persist,  and  demand  a  treatment  more 
permanent  in  its  influence.  Correct  pathology  may  suggest,  that  in 
such  cases  recourse  should  be  had  to  a  combination  of  tonics  and 
excitants,  in  order  that,  whilst  the  latter  palliates  the  uneasy  feelings, 
the  former  may  radically  remove  the  want  of  tone  that  gave  origin 
to  them.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  bitter  roots  or  barks  is  usually 
given  in  infusion,  along  with  some  aromatic ; — the  bitter  principle 
of  the  root  or  bark  exerting  its  tonic  influence,  whilst  the  essential 
oil  of  the  aromatic  acts  as  an  excitant.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken 
to  discover,  whether  the  symptoms  are  really  produced  by  atony ;  for 
there  is  a  variety  of  dyspepsia — indicated,  at  times,  by  pain  of  the 
epigastrium  on  pressure ;  hy  gastric  uneasiness,  when  hot  or  cold 
fluids  are  taken ;  by  dryness  and  redness  of  the  tongue ;  dryness  and 
heat  of  skin;  with,  sometimes,  quickness  of  pulse,  which  consists,  as 
the  symptoms  sufficiently  indicate,  in  an  irritated  or  inflamed  con- 
dition of  the  gastro-enteric  mucous  membrane ;  and  in  which,  of 
course,  the  stimulant  plan  of  treatment  would  be  injurious.  This 
very  condition  of  mucous  membrane  may,  indeed,  be  mduced  by  the 
incautious  use  of  excitants.  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  ex- 
citation is  followed  by  corresponding  depression;  and  that  excitants, 
in  an  overdose,  exalt  inordinately  the  vital  energies  of  the  part  with 
which  they  come  in  contact;  so  that  if  this  course  be  persevered  in, 
the  irregular  condition  of  the  mucous  surface— as  to  alternate  exci- 
tation and  depression — can  scarcely  feil  to  eventuate  in  irritation,  if 
not  in  inflammation ;  hence  it  is,  that  excitants  alone  are  rarely  used 
in  affections  of  the  digestive  tube,  unless  for  the  removal  of  sudden 
attacks  of  disease,  as  of  flattdent  colic^  especially  in  children,  when  a 
few  drops  of  any  essential  oil  usually  dispel  the  mischief. 

In  persons  of  the  gouty  diathesis,  and  occasionally  in  others,  violent 
attacks  of  a  spasmodic  character  implicate  the  stomal,  causing  the 
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most  excruciating  pain,  aggravated  at  intervals ;  but  with  no  signs 
whatever  of  inflammatory  excitement.  In  such  cases,  a  new  action 
must  be  produced  in  the  nerves  of  the  organ,  by  the  administration 
of  the  most  diffusible  excitants — combined,  or  not,  with  narcotics — 
until  relief  is  procured.  The  latter  class  of  remedies  affords  us  the 
most  efficacious  agents  in  these  affections,  and  accordingly  more  trust 
is  reposed  in  them.  Ginger,  capsicum,  ammonia,  ether,  &c.,  are  the 
excitants  usually  had  recourse  to  in  these  cases ;  and  their  effect  is 
often  aided  by  the  application  of  stimulants  to  the  epigastric  region, 
which  operate  by  exciting  a  new  action  in  the  nerves  with  which  they 
are  placed  in  direct  contact ;  and  thus  detract  from  the  erethism  in 
the  nerves  distributed  to  the  stomach.  This  kind  of  revulsive  im- 
pression or  new  action  is,  indeed,  a  main  cause  of  the  good  effects 
derived  from  the  administration  of  pure  antispasmodics  in  diseases 
of  a  spasmodic  nature. 

In  cases  of  great  irritability  of$tomachy  especially  in  the  vomiting 
of  pregnant  females,  which  sometimes  proceeds  to  a  distressing 
extent,  a  genial  influence  is  exerted  on  the  stomach  hj  the  new 
action,  which  gentle  excitants  occasion.  Even  the  mild  stimulation, 
afforded  by  carbonic  acid  contained  in  mineral  wat«r,  or  extricated 
during  the  effervescence  produced  by  the  union  of  tartaric  acid  and 
carbonate  of  soda,  often  affords  marked  relief;  and,  in  the  worst 
cases,  the  exhibition  of  diffusible  excitants,  with  the  application  of  » 
sinapism  or  other  excitant  externally,  hardly  fails  to  palliate— if  not 
to  radically  remove — ^the  irritability  of  the  organ,  when  only  func- 
tionally deranged ;  for  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  when  organic 
mischief  exists ;  when  inflammation,  common  or  specific,  or  its  con- 
sequences, are  the  cause  of  the  vomiting,  these  agents  not  only  feil 
in  affording  relief,  but  internal  excitants  may  be  positively  noxious. 
In  such  cases,  the  efforts  of  the  practitioner  are  restricted  to  the  use 
of  narcotics  as  palliatives,  and  to  the  external  application  of  excitants 
as  counter-irritants. 

Constipation. — In  like  manner,  in  cases  of  constipation  unattended 
with  inflammation,  and,  on  the  contrary,  accompanied  by  great  tor- 
por of  the  digestive  function,  the  addition  of  an  aromatic  excitant 
to  a  cathartic  is  beneficial,  by  stimulating  the  muscular  through  the 
mucous  coat ;  whilst  it  ma^  act  as  a  corrigent,  if  the  cathartic  have 
any  griping  quality,  by  aiding  its  passage  through  the  intestinal 
canal,  in  the  mode  already  described. 

Fever. — It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  excitants  must  be  employed 
with  caution  in  fever.  At  one  time — as  before  remarked — ^the  great 
indication  in  these  affections  was  supposed  to  be,  to  obviate  the  ten- 
dency to  debility  and  death ;  and  accordingly,  antiphlogjistics,  espe- 
cially of  the  depleting  kind,  were  used  with  great  hesitation,  and 
everything  was  done  to  husband  the  strength  so  as  to  permit  the 
patient  to  bear  up  in  the  latter  stages.  A  better  system  now  prevails ; 
and  it  is  universally  admitted,  that  few,  if  any,  die  from  febrile  de- 
bility, and  that  the  fatal  influence  is  seated  in  the  over-irritation  of  some 
tissue  or  tissues,  under  which  the  patient  gradually  succumbs.  The 
efforts  of  the  practitioner  are,  therefore,  properly  directed  to  the  pre- 
voL.  I.  30 
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vention  of  irregular  action  in  organs;  and  to  the  removal  of  irritation 
or  inflammation,  wherever  existent.  Under  this  philosophical  treat- 
ment of  fever,  excitants  are,  of  course,  never  employed  during  the  early 
periods ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  powers  of  life  begin  to  flag,  that  a 
question  can  arise  as  to  the  propriety  of  their  adoption.  Even  in  the 
very  lowest  stages  of  the  worst  graaes  of  typhus,  this  question  is  not 
always  very  easily  settled.  There  is  generally  more  or  less  local  irri- 
tation present — often  in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines— and  many  of  the  signs  of  debility  are  dependent  upon  the 
depressing  influence  exerted  on  other  functions  by  the  predominance 
of  irritation  there. 

This  depressing  influence  on  the  sanguiferous  system  of  apparently 
slight  but  really  serious  morbid  conditions  is  often  singularly  evinced 
in  diseases  of  the  intestinal  canal,  especially  such  as  afiect  the  lin- 
ing membrane ;  and  particularly  in  cholera.  The  author  attended, 
with  his  friend,  Professor  N.  R.  Smith,  of  the  Universitjr  of  Maryland, 
one  of  the  students,  who,  after  having  been  present  m  the  evening 
at  the  lecture  of  the  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  was  attacked  with  vio- 
lent vomiting,  but  without  any  abdominal  or  other  uneasiness.  On 
the  following  morning,  there  was  slight  tenderness  on  pressure;  and 
the  vomiting  persisted.  He  was  cupped  over  the  abdomen,  although 
neither  the  state  of  the  pulse,  nor  of  the  skin,  nor  the  other  pheno- 
mena, appeared  to  indicate  inflammatory  action.  During  the  day, 
he  gradually  sank,  and  expired  the  same  evening.  On  examining 
the  Dody,  a  portion  of  the  ileum  was  found  contracted  for  the  space 
of  several  inches  ;  but  this  contraction  had  formed  gradually.  The 
lining  membrane  exhibited  but  slight  signs  of  irritation. 

There  is  something  extremely  unaccountable  in  these  cases.  The 

Eeristole  of  the  digestive  tube  is  but  indirectly  influenced  by  the 
rain  and  spinal  marrow.  The  heart  itself  is  equall v  abstracted  from 
direct  cerebro-spinal  influence,  and,  indeed,  from  almost  all  nervous 
influence ;  yet,  m  enteritis,  the  whole  circulatory  apparatus  is  op- 
pressed, as  it  were ;  and  this  oppression,  if  not  removed,  rapidly  ter- 
minates in  collapse;  whilst,  in  the  comparatively  harmless  disease — 
amj/gdaliti8y  or  inflammatory  sore  throat — the  action  of  the  heart  is 
inordinately  excited,  and  the  whole  vascular  system  thrown  into  vio- 
lent turmoil. 

It  is  generally  considered  proper  to  have  recourse  to  excitants  in 
fever,  when  the  pulse  and  the  beat  of  the  heart  become  feeble  and 
fluttering;  the  tongue  moist  perhaps,  but  with  a  dark  fur;  the  teetli 
covered  with  sordes ;  the  skin  bathed  in  a  cold,  clammy  sweat ;  or, 
if  hot  and  dry,  with  concomitant  symptoms  of  debility,  as  sinking 
down  in  the  bed  ;  low  muttering  delirium ;  the  tongue  tremulous, 
and  protruded  with  difficulty, — indicating  great  debility  of  the  nerv- 
ous system ;  petechisB  or  vibices,  produced  by  transudation  of  blood 
rendered  thin  by  disease  through  the  loosened  parietes  of  vessels, 
&c.  Ac.  But  it  IS  impossible  to  lay  down  any  positive  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  the  practitioner;  and  it  is  better  that  he  should  even 
allow  the  signs  of  prostration  to  become  marked,  before  he  passes  to 
the  too  early  use — as  it  may  prove  to  be — of  excitants.    Dr.  Rush, 
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as  before  remarked  (p.  78),  considered,  that  there  was  a  period  in 
fevers,  at  which  blisters  might  be  applied  as  excitants  with  great 
advantage;  but,  if  used  before  this  period,  they  would  be  productive 
of  mischief.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  upon  such  point  with  accuracy; 
and  in  this  the  main  difficulty  consists.  If  it  could  be  decided  by 
any  specific  phenomena,  it  would  be  but  necessary  to  adopt  either 
the  antiphlogistic  or  the  excitant  medication  accordingly.  Vesicants 
are,  however,  by  no  means  the  best  agents  to  be  employed  as  exci- 
tants. In  the  low  conditions  of  the  frame,  in  which  they  are  con- 
ceived to  be  indicated,  the  discharge  of  a  quantity  of  the  serous  part 
of  the  blood  cannot  fail  to  add  to  the  debility  more  than  the  excitant 
property  can  detract  from  it.  They  produce,  moreover,  excessive  ir- 
ritation ;  and  are,  withal,  transient  in  their  operation.  A  more  per- 
manent excitant,  as  wine,  is  better  adapted  for  such  cases,  the  quan- 
tity being  carefully  regulated  so  as  not  to  stimulate  beyond  the  due 
degree. 

Under  another  head,  it  will  be  seen,  that  epispastics  may  be  em- 
ployed with  decided  advantage  in  fever,  but  not  on  the  principle  of 
inducing  general  excitation.     (See  Revellents.) 

Whenever  excitants  are  esteemed  necessary  in  fever,  the  fact,  be- 
fore adverted  to,  must  be  borne  in  mind, — ^that  their  operation  is  apt 
to  be  followed  by  corresponding  depression.  They  should  be  admi- 
nistered, consequently,  so  frequently,  that  depression  has  not  time  to 
supervene,— care  being  taken,  that  they  are  not  given  in  such  doses  as 
to  excite  beyond  the  proper  point;  and,  if  their  operation  be  salutary, 
they  will  be  found  to  detract  fi*om,  rather  than  add  to,  the  febrile  ir- 
ritation :  if,  however,  the  febrile  symptoms  should  be  manifestly  in- 
creased under  their  administration,  tiiey  must  be  discontinued — but 
discontinued  gradually — for  the  reasons  mentioned. 

These  eeneral  views  will  afibrd  some  guidance  to  the  use  of  exci- 
tants in  febrile  complaints  in  general.  The  author  has  already  said, 
that  in  such  aflections  they  are  but  little  needed,  and  that  they  must, 
in  all  cases,  be  employed  with  a  wise  caution.  The  case,  indeed, 
must  be  sufBcientljr  hopeless,  in  which  the  elasticity  of  the  frame  is 
incapable  of  restonng  it  to  its  wonted  energies  without  their  agency ; 
and  very  often — too  often — ^when  they  are  determined  upon,  they 
occasion,  at  the  most,  a  slight  flickering  of  the  flame  prior  to  its  total 
extinction.  It  is  a  common  argument  in  favor  of  the  administration 
of  excitants,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  practitioner  to  support  the 
patient  as  lone  as  life  lasts ;  and  the  belief  is  almost  universal,  that 
existence  can  be  prolonged  by  the  free  use  of  stimulants;  but  this 
is  questionable.  There  is,  in  these  extreme  cases,  but  a  small  amoui 1 1 
of  excitability  remaining  in  the  organism;  and  this,  it  appears  to  him, 
may  be  sooner  exhausted  by  excitants ;  so  that  the  patient  may  ab- 
solutely die  more  speedily  under  the  use  of  agents  administered  with 
the  view  of  protracting  his  existence. 

Inflammation. — What  has  been  said  of  the  improprieity  of  excitants 
in  febrile,  applies  equally  to  inflammatory,  diseases.  They  are  posi- 
tively improper  in  acute  inflammations  of  internal  organs  of  every 
kind.    This,  at  least,  is  a  general  nile  to  which  we  ought  to  be  cau- 
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tioos  of  admitting  exceptions.  Some  surgeons  are  in  the  habit  of 
administering  copaiba  and  cabebs  daring  the  inflammatory  periods 
of  gonorrhoea  virulenta ;  and,  they  assert,  with  full  success.  In  the 
experience  of  others,  these  agents  have  not  been  as  successful,  or  as 
innocuous.  Something  may  and  does  depend  upon  the  peculiarity 
of  the  inflammation  of  mucous  membranes,  to  which  the  author  has 
referred,  and  will  have,  again  and  again,  to  advert.  His  experience 
in  these  cases,  and  it  has  not  been  limited,  leads  him  to  treat  the 
disease  by  antiphlogistics,  especially  in  its  early  stages ;  and  he  has 
always  found  tne  plan  successful.  There  is,  however,  a  condition 
in  these  catarrhsy — as  inflammations  of  the  mucous  membranes  in 
general  are  often  designated  bv  the  French  pathologists, — in  which 
excitants  may  be  administered  with  advantage.  This  is  when  the 
violence  of  the  inflammation  has  subsided;  and  when  a  discharge  is 
still  kept  up,  owing  to  the  atonic  or  asthenic  condition  of  the  over- 
distended  extreme  vessels ; — hence,  in  the  state  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  intestines,  that  constitutes  the  latter  stages  of  acute  dys- 
entery, or  in  the  after  stages  of  diarrhoea,  excitants  may  often  be 
used  with  benefit ;  but  in  such  case  recourse  is  generally  had  to 
those  that  belong  to  another  class  of  medicinal^affents, — astringents. 
In  bronchitis,  too,  especially  in  the  variety  which  afiects  old  people, 
and  which  was  at  one  time  called  catarrhus  BenilUj  excitants  are  em- 
ployed with  advantage,  especially  in  the  form  of  inhalation.  In  this 
way  they  come  in  contact  with  the  vessels  implicated. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  heart. — When  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  exists 
— as  mdicated  by  strong  impulse,  diminished  sound,  dulness  on  per- 
cussion, and  other  signs  afforded  by  auscultation — excitants  are,  of 
course,  improper.  Modern  pathology  has  shown,  that  where  such 
a  condition  of  the  organ  is  present,  tendency  is  laid  to  hypersemia 
of  the  encephalon ;  hence,  vertigo,  depravation  of  vision,  cephalalgia, 
&c.,  are  its  frequent  attendants.  There  are,  indeed,  no  morbid  states 
of  the  heart,  and  none  of  the  bloodvessels, — except  such  as  are  in- 
dicated by  over-distension  of  the  subcutaneous  veins,  and  but  few 
cases  of  these, — ^in  which  excitants  can  be  employed  with  propriety. 

Neuro9e9. — ^In  some  of  the  neuroses,  excitants  are  demanded,  but 
they  must  be  used  with  cautionr. 

Delirium  tremens^  in  its  severe  forms,  has  been  considered,  by  some, 
to  imperiously  demand  the  employment  of  powerful  alcoholic  excitr 
ants ;  but,  as  the  author  has  shown  hereafter,  they  are  by  no  means 
indispensable;  and  the  disease  admits  of  cure  without  the  use  of  any 
of  them.    (See  the  article  Aleohol^  under  Special  Excitants.) 

In  hysteriaj  excitants  are  frequently  administered  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  a  new  impression.  The  disease  is  manifestly  neuropatiiic ; 
and  is  usually  dependent  upon  great  excitability  of  the  cerobro-spinal 
nervous  system.  The  object  of  the  practitioner  is  to  break  in  upon 
this  morbid  irregularity  of  action  by  making  a  powerful  impression 
elsewhere.    (See  Antispasmodics.) 

In  epilepsy y  chorea^  tetanus^  neuralgia^  ^c,  we  have  but  rarely  re- 
course to  excitants ;  because  the  nature  of  the  diseased  action  re- 
quires a  more  permanent  medication,  which  tonics  are  better  able  to 
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effect  There  may,  indeed,  be  cases, — as  in  every  other  class  of  dis- 
eases, in  which  they  are  generally  to  be  avoided, — ^that  may  require 
their  administration ;  but  all  this  must  be  decided  on  general  prin- 
ciples. 

ParalynU. — ^Perhaps  there  is  no  neuropathic  affection,  in  which 
the  whole  train  of  symptoms  would  appear  to  suggest  the  adminis- 
tration of  excitants  more  than  paralysis.  The  name  (from  -rapaXowy 
"I  relax''),  and  the  phenomena  convey  the  idea  of  loss  of  power ; 
and  it  might  appear  that  in  all  cases  attempts  should  be  made  to  re- 
store it  by  the  use  of  excitants.  They  cannot  always,  however,  be 
used  with  perfect  safety.  Paralysis  is  often,  if  not  usually,  induced 
by  a  hypersemic  condition  of  the  encephalon,  or  of  some  portion  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  ending  in  hemorrhage ;  and  although  the 
state  of  hypersemia  may  disappear,  the  clot  be  absorbed,  and  the  re- 
Bolutio  nervorum^ — ^as  it  was  once  called— continue,  excitants,  if  in- 
cautiously exhibited,  may  endanger  the  recurrence  of  the  hypersemia, 
and  thus  give  occasion  to  another  attack  of  the  disease.  Of  course, 
the  nearer  to  the  period  of  the  paralytic  seizure,  the  greater  the  mis- 
chief likely  to  ensue  from  the  injudicious  employment  of  this  system 
of  medication. 

Yet  although  the  incautious  use  of  excitants  has  to  be  avoided  in 
cases  of  paralysis,  their  careful  administration  is  occasionally  produc- 
tive of  much  benefit  in  hemiplegia^  paraplegia^  and  in  cases  ot  partial 
palsy — of  that  caused  by  the  poison  of  lead,  for  example.  The 
whole  class  of  epispastics  is  here  much  employed.  Electricity  and 
galvanism,  acupuncturation,  moxa,  &c.,  are  applied  to  arouse  the 
paralyzed  nerves  to  action  ;  and  friction  is  recommended,  along  with 
the  internal  use  of  excitants, — such  as  affect  the  cerebro-spinal  axis 
more  particularly.  With  this  view  nux  vomica,  and  especially  its 
active  principle — strychnia — have  been  exhibited ;  and  in  a  few  cases 
apparently  with  partial  success.  It  has  been  shown,  that  when  this 
energetic  agent  is  taken  for  a  due  time,  and  in  an  appropriate  dose, 
it  occasions  tetanic  convulsions  in  the  muscles  to  which  the  paralyzed 
nerves  are  distributed ;  and  consequently  it  seems  well  adapted  for  ex- 
citing a  salutary  stimulation  in  these  cases  (p.  417).  Too  often,  how- 
ever, the  cause  of  paralysis,  seated  as  it  is  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis, 
baffles  every  effort  for  its  removal,  and  is  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
excitants — either  internal  or  external.  It  ought  not,  indeed,  to  be 
expected,  that  the  latter  could  have  much  influence.  Friction,  so 
often  employed,  blisters  and  other  external  irritants,  can  only  exert 
their  primary  action  on  the  parts  secondarily  affected.  In  this  way, 
the  encephalon,  it  is  true,  may  receive  the  excitant  irradiations,  but 
the  effect  cannot  be  great ;  and,  accordingly,  external  excitants  are 
not  regarded  as  efficacious  agents  in  these  diseases. 

In  the  paralysis  of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves  distributed  to  the 
face, — as  it  is,  generally  perhaps,  local,  rarely  encephalic,  and  there- 
fore, of  comparatively  favorable  prognosis, — ^the  class  of  excitants 
may  be  had  recourse  to,  with  much  prospect  of  advantage. 

Local  infiammation, — ^In  many  cases  of  local  inflammation,  seated 
on  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  affecting  the  skin  more  especially, 
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the  application  of  excitants  is  often  of  unequivocal  efficacy.  It  has 
long  been  a  custom  to  expose  a  burnt  part  to  the  radiation  of  heat, 
or  to  hot  lotions ;  and  the  success  of  the  recommendation  is  often 
simal.  Shakspeare  alludes  to  the  practice,  and  to  the  fancied  law 
of  the  economy,  in  his  "  Romeo  and  Juliet.'* 

"  Tut,  man !  one  fire  burns  out  another^s  burning : 
One  pain  is  lessened  by  another's  anguish: 
Turn  gid<ly  and  be  holp  by  backward  turning ; 
One  desperate  grief  cures  with  another's  languish. 
Take  then  some  new  infection  to  thy  eye, 
And  the  rank  poison  of  the  old  will  die." 

Romto  and  Juliet^  Act  I,  Scene  IL 

In  like  manner,  in  paronychia  or  whitlow,  especially  when  siiperfi- 
cial,  the  pain  and  inflammation  are  relieved  by  lotions  of  hot  alcohol 
or  hot  vinegar ;  and  we  have  examples  of  the  same  modue  operandi 
in  the  influence  of  capsicum  and  other  stimulating  gargles  in  tn/Zam- 
matory  sore  throat  ;^of  stimulating  applications  in  pernio  or  chilblain; 
of  hot  lotions  in  maetitie;  of  oil  ^  lemon  dropped  upon  the  inflamed 
conjunctiva,  &c.  It  has  been  before  shown,  that  in  the  inflammations 
of  the  dermoid  system— cutaneous  or  mucous — as  a  general  rule,  the 
over-distended  state  of  the  capillary  vessel  predominates  over  the  ex- 
citation of  the  bloodvessel  communicating  with  it,  and  that  the  capil- 
laries are  in  a  state  of  hvpersemia,  which  occasions  the  motion  of  the 
blood  through  them  to  be  retarded ;  and,  at  times,  to  be  absolutely 
arrested.  Anything,  consequently,  that  will  stimulate  the  over- 
dilated  capillaries  to  resume  their  wonted  calibre,  may  remove  the 
cause  of  the  excited  state  of  the  vessels  communicating  with  them ; 
aifd  consequently  put  a  stop  to  the  inflammation.  We  may  thus 
account  for  the  good  effects  of  blisters  in  whitlow,  and  in  cutaneous 
inflammation.  Occasionally,  too,  excitants  are  employed  to  dimin- 
ish the  sensibility  of  particular  nerves, — as  in  toothache.  For  this 
purpose,  the  strongest  essential  oils, — as  oil  of  origanum,  or  oil  of 
cloves, — are  introduced  into  the  hollow  of  the  tootii,  so  as  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  exposed  nerve. 

Friction  is  an  excitant  application,  which  is  employed,  especially 
after  the  use  of  the  cold  bath,  to  induce  reaction.  It  is  also  used  to 
modify  the  action  of  the  vessels  of  nutrition,  and  to  occasion  the  ab- 
sorption of  effused  or  secreted  matter ;  but,  in  this  point  of  view,  its 
effect  is  eutrophic ;  and  will,  therefore,  engage  attention  in  another 
pla<5e.    (See  Eutkophics.) 

Surgical  affections. — In  the  hands  of  the  surgeon,  excitants  are 
valuable  agents.  He  employs  them  for  inducing  a  new  action  in 
indolent  ulcers^  and  for  exciting  the  action  of  the  absorbents  to  take 
up  parts  that  have  been  deposited.  It  is  with  this  view,  that  white 
sugar  is  blown  into  the  eye  in  cases  of  specks  of  the  cornea.  (See 
Saccharum,  under  Rbvbllbnts.)  It  has  likewise  been  recommended 
to  be  inhaled,  finely  pulverized,  to  aid  in  the  disengagement  of  the 
adventitious  membrane,  formed  in  cases  of  diphmeritis  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea.  For  the  like  purpose,  certain 
astringents  are  occasionally  employed. 

Lastly: — ^to  the  class  of  mental  excitants  belong  certain  emotions, 
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whose  effects  on  the  economy  are  not  less  marked  than  those  pro- 
duced by  physical  agents. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  separate  the  various  emotions  into  two 
divisions, — the  exciting  and  the  depressinffy — an  arrangement  which, 
in  some  measure,  expresses  the  effects  on  the  system  that  they  are 
respectively  capable  of  inducing.  There  is,  however,  as  has  been 
properly  remarked  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  a  difference  amongst  ex- 
citants m  the  decree  to  which  they  stimulate  the  different  functions. 
Some  excite  but  little ;  and  their  action  is  more  permanent,  and  not 
followed  by  the  depression  which  supervenes  on  the  use  of  the  more 
powerful.  They,  therefore,  belong  rather  to  the  class  of  tonics. 
The  writer  just  referred  to,  places,  in  the  list  of  mental  excitants,  joy 
and  impetuosity  J — emotions,  which,  it  will  be  generally  agreed,  belong 
properly  to  this  division  of  therapeutical  agents.  There  is  not  a 
general  effect,  which  follows  the  administration  of  physical  excitants, 
that  these  mental  agents  are  not  capable  of  inducing.  It  is  obviously 
difficult,  however,  to  have  recourse  to  joy  as  a  remedial  agent.  It 
has  happened,  that  the  communication  of  glad  tidings  has  had  the 
most  salutary  effect  upon  the  hypochondriac,  and  the  melancholic  ; 
but  the  remedy  is  not  easy  of  application,  and  the  effect  must  be 
transient.  Excessive  joy  may  even  arrest  the  functions  of  the  brain ; 
and  there  are  cases  on  record,  in  which  death  has  followed  so  rapidly 
on  the  emotion  as  to  suggest  the  same  ratio  moriendi  as  in  death  from 
lightning, — the  sudden  shock  to  the  nervous  system  being  too  great 
for  the  vital  functions  to  withstand. 

Allied  to  joy  is  a  cheerful  disposition, — hilarity^  and  its  accompa- 
niment laughter.  Every  therapeutist  has  observed  the  aid,  which 
such  a  disposition  affords  to  the  invalid,  and  the  injurious  influence 
of  depressing  emotions.  At  the  same  time,  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  allow  buoyancy  of  spirits  to  lead  the  individual  into  imprudence, 
and  to  indulge  to  too  great  a  degree  in  mental  excitement.  The 
stimulus,  communicated  to  the  whole  frame  in  this  way,  where  there 
is  a  tendency  to  irregularity  of  nervous  or  vascular  action,  is  apt  to 
lead  to  hypersemia  in  some  organ,  and  in  this  way  induce  unpleasant 
consequences.  In  febrile  affections,  and  in  the  state  of  irritability 
that  occasionally  exists  for  some  days  after  delivery,  the  excitation 
occasioned  by  exhilarating  conversation,  and  the  fatigue  thus  in- 
duced, react  injuriously  in  many  cases ;  and  the  wise  therapeutist  is 
careful  to  enjoin  both  mental  and  corporeal  quietude,  until  the  vital 
functions  are  more  regularly  exerted,  and  less  liable  to  be  deranged 
by  excitant  or  other  influences. 

When  mirth  is  accompanied  with  laughter,  we  have,  in  addition 
to  the  excitant  effects,  derangements  of  another  kind  induced,  pro- 
vided the  laughter  be  immoderate  or  unduly  protracted.  Laughing 
is  a  convulsive  action  of  the  muscles  of  respiration  and  of  the  voice. 
It  consists  of  a  succession  of  short,  sonorous  expirations.  The  air  is 
first  inspired,  so  as  to  fill  the  lungs.  To  this,  short  interrupted  ex- 
pirations succeed,  caused  by  convulsive  contractions  of  the  dia- 
phragm ;  and  in  very  violent  laughter,  the  respiratory  muscles  are 
thrown  into  such  forcible  contraction,  that  the  hands  are  compelled 
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to  be  applied  to  the  sides  to  support  them.  The  convulsive  action 
of  the  chest  interferes  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs ; 
that  fluid,  consequently,  stagnates  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bo^y ; 
and  the  face  becomes  sufiused. 

From  this  explanation  of  the  physiology  of  laughter,  it  can  be  un- 
derstood how  injurious  it  may  be,  when  immoderately  indulged,  to 
those  who  are  predisposed  to  apoplexy,  of  which  it  may  be,  in  this 
way,  occasionally  an  exciting  cause.  It  is  a  symptom,  likewise,  in 
hysteria;  and,  in  the  hysterical,  is  apt  to  induce  a  paroxysm,  if  carried 
to  too  great  a  length ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  cases  in  which  the 
functions  of  the  abdominal  viscera  are  torpid ;  where  asthenic  dys- 
pepsia is  present ;  or  constipation,  arising  from  a  like  cause ;  or 
where  the  secretion  from  the  liver  is  not  properly  effected,  gentle 
laughter  is  a  useful  agent.  It  impresses  a  salutary  succussion  on  those 
organs;  excites  them  from  their  condition  of  torpor;  improves  chy- 
losis,  and  the  digestive  function  generally ;  and  is  inservient  to  the 
due  nutrition  of  every  part  of  the  frame.  Hence  the  old  proverb — 
"  laugh  and  grow  fat'* — which,  like  most  proverbs,  is  in  some  degree 
bottomed  in  reason. 

Impetuositi/y  in  which  we  include  raffe,  or  any  sudden  and  intense 
mental  excitement  of  any  kind,  acts  like  joy,  which  might,  indeed, 
have  been  considered,  with  propriety,  under  the  head  of  impetuosity. 
All  the  bad  effects,  described  as  likely  to  be  induced  by  joy,  may 
follow  it;  and  many  are  the  cases  of  chronic  diseases  of  the  heart 
and  lungs,  in  which  a  sudden  burst  of  passion  has  at  once  closed  the 
earthly  career  of  the  sufferer. 

We  know  that  although  the  heart  does  not  appear  to  be  directly 
influenced  by  either  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  its  irritability  is  con- 
siderably affected  by  the  various  emotions ;  and  when  these  are  violent, 
and  the  organ  is  in  a  morbid  condition,  the  effect  on  the  irritability 
is  so  great,  that  its  action  may  cease,  and  there  may  not  be  a  suffi- 
cient deeree  of  reaction  for  it  to  resume  its  functions.  Where  the 
valves  of  the  heart  have  been  diseased,  the  fatal  event  has  occurred  at 
once  under  the  influence  of  powerful  mental  excitement. 

Such  are  the  chief  therapeutical  properties  of  the  class  of  Excitants, 
The  next  class,  which  will  be  considered,  does  not  differ  essentially 
in  intimate  operation  from  them.  Tonics  are,  however,  capable  of 
being  administered,  when  excitants  cannot  without  danger  of  inju- 
rious consequences:  occasionally,  also,  they  are  given  with  excitants, 
when  the  object  is  to  produce  more  stimulation  than  pure  tonics  are 
capable  of  effecting. 


SPECIAL  EXCITANTS. 

1.  CINNAMO'MUM.— CIN'NAMON. 

Cinnamon  is  the  bark  of  Oinnamomum  Zeylanieum  and  0.  aromati- 
eum;  Sbx.  Syst.  Enneandria  Monogynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Laurace» 
(Lindley),  which  are  cultivated  chiefly  in  Ceylon  and  Java,  and  like- 
wise in  the  Isle  of  France,  Bourbon,  the  Cape  de  Verds,  Brazil,  Cay- 
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enne,  several  of  the  West  India  Islands,  and  Egypt.  In  the  cinna- 
mon gardens  of  Ceylon,  the  bark  is  obtained  from  the  three  year 
old  branches,  which  are  lopped  ofl^  and  peeled, — the  peeling  being 
effected  by  making  two  opposite — or,  when  the  branch  is  thicl^ 
three  or  four  longitu- 
dinal— inMsions,  and  Fig.  iii. 
then  elevating  the 
bark  by  introaucing 
the  peeling-knife  be- 
neath it. 

By  far  the  greater 

Eart  of  the  cinnamon 
rought  to  this  coun- 
try is  said  to  be  im- 
ported from  China: 
this  is  entered  at  the 
custom-house  as  (7a«- 
«fl,  whilst  the  same 
article  brought  from 
other  sources  is  said  to 
be  almost  uniformly 
entered  as  Cinnamon. 
Bv  an  examination 
of  the  Treasury  re- 
turns from  the  year 
1820  to  1829,  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  ave- 
rage annual  import 
of  this  spice  was,  in 
round  numbers,  652,- 
000  lbs.  from  China ; 
12,000  lbs.  from  Eng- 
land; 9,000  lbs.  from 

the    British  East  In-  Cinnamomum  Zeylanicum. 

/liPQ*    ^  nOO  ll^a    frnm    ^  P*'^**^*  Stamen,  wiih  «n  aborliTe  one  at  base.    2.  Pistil.    8.  Fruit 

the  West  Indies,  and  an  insignificant  quantity  from  all  other  places, 
with  the  exception  of  12,758  pounds  brought  in  one  year  from  the 
Philippines.  (Wood  and  Bache.)  It  would  appear  that  in  England, 
the  consumption  of  cassia  is  much  greater  than  that  of  cinnamon : 
in  1888,  the  quantity  of  cassia  on  which  the  duty  of  Qd.  per  pound 
was  paid,  was,  according  to  Dr.  Pereira,  88,971  pounds ;  whilst  that 
of  cinnamon  was  16,605  pounds. 

Ceylon  cinnamon  has  an  aromatic  odor,  and  a  pleasantly  pungent 
sweetish  taste,  which  is  dependent  upon  its  essential  oil.  Its  color 
is  a  light  yellow  brown.  The  pieces  are  quilled  within  each  other, 
and  some  of  them  not  thicker  than  paper :  they  are  pliable,  and  have 
a  splintery  fracture,  especially  in  the  longitudinal  direction. 

Chinese  cinnamon  or  cassia  resembles  Ceylon  cinnamon  in  many 
respects.  The  odor  and  taste  are  similar,  but  not  so  delicate  and 
agreeable.  The  quills,  too,  are  coarser,  and  in  single  tubes.  It  is  not, 
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however,  always  quilled.  It  is,  also,  of  a  darker  color  than  the  finest 
of  the  East  India  Company's  cinnamon ;  and  it  is  thicker,  rougher, 
denser,  and  breaks  with  a  shorter  fracture.  It  is  the  kind  of  cinna- 
mon generally  kept  in  the  shops  of  the  United  States ;  possesses  all 
the  virtues  of  the  finer  cinnamons,  and  on  account  of  its  oejng  much 
cheaper  is  to  be  preferred. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  cinnamon  being  dependent  upon  its 
essential  oil,  they  are  readily  yielded,  to  alcohol ;  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  water.  Like  the  other  spices,  they  are  excitant ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, an  infusion  of  cinnamon — cinnamon  tea — ^is  sometimes 
given  m  flatulence  as  a  carminative,  and  wherever  an  agreeable  aro- 
matic is  needed.  It  is  rarely  administered  alone;  but  K)rms  part  of 
numerous  officinal  preparations,  to  which  it  is  added,  either  to  ren- 
der the  preparation  more  agreeable,  or  to  aid  in  the  action  of  the 
principal,  and  perhaps  less  agreeable,  ingredients.  The  dose  of  cin- 
namon in  powder  is  from  ten  grains  to  a  scruple. 

O'lEDM  CINNAMO'MI,  Oil  OF  CIN'NAMON.— This  is  the  volatile  oil  of  the  bark 
of  Cinnamomum  Zeylanicum^  and  C.  aromaticum.  It  is  not  distilled 
in  this  country,  and  is,  therefore,  placed  amongst  the  articles  of  the 
materia  medica  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States.  It  is  im- 
ported altogether  from  the  East.  An  inferior  oil  is  obtained  from 
the  Chinese  cinnamon,  which  is  called  Oil  of  Cassia,  and  is  said  to 
be  frequently  mixed  with  oil  of  cinnamon. 

Oil  of  cinnamon  has  the  odor  of  the  bark ;  and  its  taste  is  pungent 
and  hot ;  it  is  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  and  sinks  in  water.  It  is  solu- 
ble in  alcohol,  with  which  it  is  said  to  be  frequently  adulterated,  as 
well  as  with  fixed  oil.  It  has  all  the  medical  properties  of  the  bark ; 
and  is  used  in  the  same  cases  as  the  other  essential  oils — especially 
in  gastrodynia,  and  enteralgia  arising  from  flatulence.  It  is  addea, 
also,  as  an  adjuvant  to  other  medicines.  As  a  powerful  excitant  it  is 
sometimes  used  to  allay  the  pain  of  dental  caries,  being  inserted  into 
the  hollow  of  the  tooth.    The  dose  is  m'lto  tij^iij,  dropped  on  sugar. 

AftUA  CINNAMO'MI,  CIN'NAMON  WATER.— (OZ.  cinnam.  f  5ss ;  Magnes.  carlo- 
nat  3ss;  Aqiuje  deatiUatcB  Oij.)  Cinnamon  water  is  chiefly  used  as  a 
vehicle  for  other  medicines ;  but  it  is  sometimes  prescribed  alone  as 
a  carminative. 

PDITIS  ASOMATaCUS,  AROMAT'IC  POWDER;  Pulvis  Cinnamomi compositus.— 
{Cinnam.,  Zingib.  aa  Sij  ;  Cardam.,  Myristicce,  aa  3j.)  Dose,  as  a  car- 
minative, from  gr.  x  to  xx;  but  it  is  chiefly  used  as  an  adjuvant  or 
corrigent  to  other  agents. 

TINCTn'RA  CINNAMO'MI,  TINCTURE  OF  CIN'NAMON.— (Cmnam.  contus  3iiJ  ; 
Alcohol.  diltU.  Oij.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  the  process  of  dis- 
placement.) Tincture  of  Cinnamon  is  used  as  a  carminative  alone; 
but  it  is  more  commonly  added  to  tonic  and  astringent  mixtures. 
Dose,  f5j  to  fSiij. 

TINCTD'RA  CINNAMO'MI  COMPOS'ITA,  COMPOUND  TINCTURE  OF  CIN'NAMON.— 
{Cinnam.  contus.  5j ;  Cardamom,  contus.  5ss ;  Zingib.  contus.  3iij  J 
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Alcohol,  dilut.  Oij.  It  may,  likewise,  be  prepared  by  the  process  of 
displacement.)  Used  in  the  same  cases  as  the  simple  tincture.  Dose, 
f5j  to  f  3iij. 

CONFEC'TIO  AROMAT'ICA,  AROMATIC  CONFECTION.— (PwZv.  aromat.  Svss; 
Oroci  puly.  ^ss;  Syrup,  aurant.  corticia  3vj ;  MellU  despumat  3ij0 
Aromatic  confection  possesses  the  excitant  virtues  of  the  ingredients 
that  enter  into  its  composition,  and  is  adapted  for  cases  in  which  a 
carminative  is  needed.  It  is  used,  also,  as  a  vehicle  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  certain  tonics — such  as  the  subcarbonate  of  iron.  Its  dose 
is  from  9ss  to  5j. 

Cinnamon  enters  into  the  composition  of  Acidum  sulphurtcum  aro' 
maticum^  Infu%um  catechu  compoiitum^  Pulvis  aromaticuSy  Spiritus  am- 
monice  aromaticua,  Spiritus  lavandulcB  compositusy  Syrupv^  rhei  aroma- 
ticuSy  Tinctura  cardamomi  compoiitay  Tinctura  catechuy  and  Vinum 
opii  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 

2.  ANI'SUM.— ANaSE. 

Ani$e  or  Aniseed  is  the  fruit  oiPimpinella  Anisumy  Sex.  Syst.  Pen- 
tandria  Digynia ;  Nat.  Ord.  Umbellifene ;  a  native  of  the  Levant 
and  Egypt,  but  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  occasionally 
in  the  gardens  of  this  country.  Germany  and  Alicant  export  a  large 
quantity  of  the  aniseed  used  in  commerce.  The  Spanish  variety, 
commonly  called  Alicant  aniseedy  is  smaller  and  of  a  paler  grayish- 
yellow  than  the  rest,  and  is  the  most  esteemed.  The  shape  of  all 
the  varieties  is  oblong-ovate.  The  odor  is  aromatic  and  familiar ; 
taste,  sweetish,  warm,  and  grateful. 

Its  medical  properties  are  dependent  upon 

O^EDM  ANI'SI,  Oil  OF  ANaSE,  which  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  by  dis- 
tillation. Its  odor  is  like  that  of  the  vegetable ;  taste  pungent  and 
bitter  sweetish ;  color  very  pale  yellow.  It  congeals  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  60°  Fahrenheit ;  and  is  soluble,  in  all  proportions,  in  alco- 
hol ;  but  spirit,  whose  specific  gravity  is  0*84,  dissolves  only  0-42  of 
its  weight. 

Oil  of  anise  of  the  British  shops  is  imported  from  Germany  and 
the  East  Indies ;  and  is  used  in  considerable  quantity,  duty  having 
been  paid,  in  the  year  1839,  on  1644  lbs.  (Pereira.)  Oleum  Badianiy 
Oil  of  Star  anise  {Illicium  anisatum)y  which  has  the  smell  and  taste 
of  oil  of  anise,  is  said  to  be  sometimes  substituted  for  it.  It  is  im- 
ported into  this  country  from  the  East  Indies. 

Oleum  anisi  is  an  officinal  preparation  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
United  States,  and  enters  into  the  composition  of  Syrupus  Sarsapa- 
rUloe  Compositv^  and  Tinctura  Opii  Camphorata. 

Anise,  like  all  the  aromatics,  is  gratefully  excitant,  and  carmina- 
tive. It  is  rarely  used,  however,  except  in  cases  of  flatulent  colic  in 
children,  or  as  a  corrigent  to  medicines  which  are  apt  to  cause  tor- 
mina. The  dose  of  the  powder  is  twenty  or  thirty  grains  or  more ; 
that  of  the  volatile  oil  from  nRv  to  iirxv,  dropped  on  sugar,  or  rub- 
bed up  with  it  and  water,  or  camphor  water.  The  infusion — aniseed 
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tea — ^is  occasionally  taken,  sweetened,  in  cases  of  tormina ;  but  it  is 
not  as  eiFectual  as  the  oil.  Anigeed  water  may  be  made  extempora- 
neously by  diffusing  the  oil  in  water  by  the  aid  of  sugar,  or  of  car- 
bonate of  magnesia;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  filtering  through  paper. 

3.  CARUM.— CAR'AWAY. 

Caraway  is  the  fruit  of  Carum  Carui:  Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Digjr- 
nia ;  Nat.  Ord,  Umbelliferae ;  a  native  of  Europe,  which  grows  in 
meadows  and  pastures,  and  is  naturalized  in  England,  and  cultivated 
in  the  gardens  of  this  country. 

Caraway  seeds  are  of  an  ovate  oblong  figure,  and  striated  surface. 
Their  odor  is  aromatic  and  peculiar ;  taste  warm,  spicy,  and  grateful. 
Their  medical  properties  are  wholly  dependent  upon 

O'lEDM  CAM,  Oil  OF  CAR'AWAT,  which  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  by 
distillation.  Accordingly,  the  virtues  are  yielded,  as  in  the  case  of 
anise,  to  alcohol,  and — to  a  less  degree — to  water. 

The  medical  virtues  of  Caraway  are  the  same  as  those  of  anise. 
The  dose  of  the  dried  fruit,  powdered,  is  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm ; 
that  of  the  oil  from  one  to  ten  drops.  The  latter  is  often  added  to 
cathartic  pills  and  powders  to  correct  their  nauseating  and  griping 
tendency. 

Caraway  seeds  are  used  in  considerable  quantity  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  for  seasoning  bread,  cheese,  and  other  articles  of  food  ; 
and  they  are,  sometimes,  baked  in  cakes,  to  which, — in  the  opinion 
of  perhaps  most  j)ersons, — they  communicate  an  agreeable  flavor ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  gently  excite  the  digestive  function  to  greater 
activity. 

The  oil  forms  part  of  Spirttus  Juniperi  Compositus;  and  the  seeds, 
of  Tinctura  Oardamomi  composita  and  of  Tinctura  Sennce  et  Jalajpoe, 

of  the  PJiarmacopoeia  of  the  United 
Fig.  112.  States. 

4.  CORIAN'DRUM.— CORIAN'DER. 

Coriander  is  the  fruit  of  Corian- 
drum  Bativuniy  officinal  Coriander; 
Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Digynia;  Nat. 
Ord.  Umbelliferse ;  which  is  said  to 
be  a  native  of  Tartary,  the  Levant, 
and  Southern  Europe ;  but  has  be- 
come naturalized  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  and  is  cultivated  for  medici- 
nal purposes.  It  flowers  in  June ; 
and  the  fruit  is  ripe  in  August.  The 
fruit  is  of  about  the  shape  and  size 
of  white  pepper.  It  is  finely  ribbed, 
and  may  be  divided  intb  two  seeds, 
which  are  adherent  by  their  concave 
surfaces.  The  smell  is  aromatic,  and 
characteristic ;  and  is  dependent  upon  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  sepa- 
rable by  distillation  with  water. 


Coriandrum  sativum. 

1.  A  porlion  of  an  umbel  in  fruit  2.  A  fniit 
magnified.  3.  Transverse  section  of  Ihe  same. 


CABBAMOMUM. 
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Coriander  possesses  all  the  virtues  of  the  aromatics.  It  is  scarcely 
ever  given  alone ;  but  is  employed  as  a  corrigent  to  other  remedies. 
It  has  been  considered  well  adapted  to  correct  the  grij^ing  qualities 
of  senna;  and,  accordingly,  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  in- 
fusion of  senna ;  but  its  place  might  be  taken  by  any  of  the  other 
aromatics.  It  forms  part  of  Confectio  Sennce,  Infuaum  Oentiance  Com- 
positumy  Infttsum  Sennce^  Tinctura  Rhei  et  Sennce,  and  Tinctura  Sen- 
nce et  JalapcPy  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States.  ^ 

n6.  CARDAMO'MUM.— CAR'DAMOM. 

Cardamom  or  Cardamom  seed  is  the  fruit  of -4.Z^mza  Cardamomunij 
Elettaria  Cardamo- 
mumofMatonftrue  Fig.  ii3. 

or   officinal  carda-  .^.,^==^iZL — -^  1^    ^ 

mom:   Sex.   Syst. 
Monandria  Mono- 

fynia;  Nat.  Ord. 
citaminefie,--a  na- 
tive of  the  moun- 
tainous part  of  the 
coast  of  Malabar. 
Formerly,  there 
were  three  varie- 
ties, known  by  the 
names  lesser,  mid- 
dle, and  greater  car- 
damoms  ;-^ardamo- 
mum  minus,  carda- 
momum  medium,  and  cardamomum  majus — the  fruit  of  congenerous 
plants,  regarding  which  there  was  confusion  both  botanically  and 
commercially.  This  confusion  has  be«n 
in  part  cleared  away  by  modern  pharma- 
cologists :  as,  however,  the  lesser  carda- 
mom is  the  only  variety  recognized  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  it  alone  will  receive  atten- 
tion here. 

The  dried  capsule  of  the  cardamom,  as 
we  receive  it,  is  of  an  ovate,  oblong,  ob- 
tusely triangular  shape ;  from  3  to  10  lines 
long;  rarely  more  than  three  broad,  which 
contains  many  angular,  blackish  or  brown 
seeds — the  cardamom  of  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia. These  seeds  are  white  internally,  and  have  an  agreeable  aro- 
matic odor,  and  an  aromatic,  warm,  pleasant  taste.  Three  varieties, 
according  to  Dr.  Pereira,  are  met  with  in  commerce,  the  shorts,  short- 
longs,  and  long-longs,  which  are  represented  in  the  marginal  figure. 
When  subjected  to  analysis  by  Trommsdorff,  they  were  found  to  con- 
tain an  essential  oil,  4*6 ;  fixed  oil,  10-4 ;  a  salt  of  potassa,  combined 
with  coloring  matter,  2*5 ;  fecula,  3'0 ;  nitrogenous  mucilage  with 
phosphate  of  lime,  1*8 ;  yellow  coloring  matter,  0*4 ;  and  woody 


Elettaria  Cardamomum. 


Fig.  114. 


a.  Shorts. 


Cardamom. 

h.  Short-longs,    c.  Long- 
longs. 
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fibre,  77*8,  The  virtues  are  dependent  upon  the  volatile  oil.  The 
properties  of  cardamom  do  not  differ  from  those  of  other  spices.  It 
18  rarely  ^iven  alone,  but  forms  a  useful — and  is  a  favorite — adjuvant 
and  corrigent  to  stomachic  and  cathartic  medicines.  It  is  an  agree- 
able and  grateful  aromatic. 

TIRCTU'RA  CAPAMO'MI,  TINCTDRE  OF  CARDAMOM.— (Cizrdatn.  cont.  f3iv; 
Alcohol  dilut,  Oij.  It  may  likewise  be  prepared  by  the  process  of 
displacement.)  The  dose  of  this  is  from  f3i  to  f3iy«  It  may  be 
added  to  tonic  or  cathartic  infusions  or  mixtures. 

TINCWRA  CARDAMO'MI  COMPOS'ITA,  COMPOUND  TINCTURE  OF  CAR'DAMOM.—(  Car- 
damom.  contus.  3^;  Oari  contus.  3ij;  Cinnam.  contus.  5v;  Uvar. 
patsar.  gv ;  Com  contus.  3j  ;  Alcohol  dilut.  Oiiss.  Macerate  for  four- 
teen days ;  express,  and  filter.)  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  this 
ancient  preparation,  if  introduced  at  all  into  the  Pharmacopoeia  of 
the  United  States,  should  not  have  been  so  prior  to  the  last  edition 
of  1851 ;  as  it  has  always  been  kept  in  the.  shops,  and  is,  perhaps, 
best  known  of  all  the  aromatic  tinctures.  Its  dose  is  fjj  to  fSiij?  as 
an  excitant  and  carminative  ;  and  it  is  often  added  to  tonic  and  ex- 
citant mixtures,  to  render  them  less  disagreeable. 

Cardamom  enters  into  the  composition  of  Extractum  coloeynthidit 
compositum,  Pulvia  aromaticuSy  Tinctura  cinnamomi  composita,  Tine- 
tura  gentiancB  compositay  Tinctura  rhei,  Tinctura  rhei  et  aloeSj  Tinctura 
aennce  et  jalapce,  and  Vinum  aloesy  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United 
States. 

6.  CARYOPHYL'LUS.— CLOVES. 

Cloves  are  the  unexpanded  flowers  of  CaryophylluB  Aromattcus; 
Sex.  Syst.  Icosandria  Monogynia,  Nat..Ord.  Myrtacese ;  a  native  of 
the  Moluccas ;  but  extensively  cultivated  in  Sumatra,  Mauritius, 
Bourbon,  Martinique,  St.  Vincents,  &c.  They  are  collected  by  the 
hand,  or  separated  from  the  tree  by  beating  it  with  reeds ;  are  re- 
ceived on  cloths  placed  under  the  tree,  and  dried  by  the  fire,  or  in 
the  sun.  The  quantity  of  this  spice  consumed  in  various  ways  is 
great.  In  the  year  1839,  according  to  Dr.  Pereira,  duty  was  paid 
in  England  on  93,649  lbs.  The  supply  of  the  United  States  is  de- 
rived chiefly  from  the  West  Indies,  and  the  European  colonies  in 
Guiana.  Those  from  the  East  Indies — the  Amboyna  and  Bencoolen 
Olove9 — are  the  best,  being  the  largest,  plumpest,  and  most  oily. 
The  Cayenne  are  the  least  valued. 

Cloves  resemble  a  small  nail  with  a  notched  head — Whence  the  name, 
from  the  French  elouy  Latin,  clavu^y  *  a  nail.'  Their  color  is  a  deep 
brown;  odor  strong,  aromatic,  and  peculiar;  taste  acrid  and  pun- 
gent. They  were  found  by  Trommsoorff  to  be  composed,  in  the  100 
parts,  of  volatile  oil,  18;  almost  tasteless  resin,  6  ;  a  peculiar  kind 
of  tannin,  4 ;  gum,  13  ;  woody  flbre,  28  ;  and  water,  18.  Unques- 
tionably, their  active  properties  are  dependent  upon  the  volatile  oil 
— O'lEUM  CARTOPHYl'lI,— which  is  in  the  materia  medica  list  of  the 
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Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States,  being  obtained  from  cloves,  on 
the  large  scale,  in  this  coun- 
try,— from  seven  to  nine  Fig-  n^. 
pounds  of  cloves  yielding 
about  one  pound  of  oil. 
(Wood  &  Bache.)  The  oil 
of  cloves,  as  procured  by 
distillation  and  repeated  co- 
hobation,  is  of  a  reddish- 
brown  color,  and  heavier 
than  water. 

The  properties  of  cloves 
are  similar  to  those  of  cinna- 
mon and  other  aromatics, — 
and  the  essential  oil  is  used 
in  the  same  cases  as  the 
stronger  essential  oils.  The 
dose  of  powdered  cloves  is 
from  five  to  ten  grains;  of 
the  oil,  from  m'lj  to  njjvi. 
Water  does  not  extract  all 
their  virtues,  so  that  Infusum 
Caryophylli  of  the  pharmaco- 
poeias is  not  so  strongly  aro- 
matic and  excitant  as  the 
quantity  of  the  spice  employ- 
ed might  lead  us  to  expect. 
All  the  properties  are  extract- 
ed by  alcohol ;  vet  the  tincture 
is  not  officinal  in  the  Phar- 
macopoeias of  Great  Britain' and  Ireland,  or  of  this  country.  It  is 
contained,  however,  in  the  Codex  Medicamentarius  of  Paris  {Caryo- 
phylL  Sj  ;  Alcohol,  dilut.  ^iv). 

Oil  of  cloves,  diluted  with  olive  oil,  has  been  used  as  an  embroca- 
tion in  hooping  cough  ;  but  it  possesses  no  virtues  as  a  rubefacient 
over  other  essential  oils  of  equal  strength. 

IKFU'SUM  CARTOPHTl'lI,  INFU'SION  OF  mm.— {Oaryophyll  cont '5}U 
Aquce  bulltent.  Oj.)  The  dose  of  this,  as  an  aromatic,  is  f  ^iss  to  f  Siij. 

Cloves  enter  into  the  composition  of  Spiritus  Ammonioe  aromaticuSy 
SpirituB  Lavandulce  compoaitus,  Syrupus  Rhei  aromaticus,  and  Vinum 
opii  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 

7.  F(ENIC'ULUM.— FENNELSEED. 

Fennelseed  are  the  fruit  of  Fceniculum  vulgare;  Sex.  Syst.  Pentan- 
dria  Monogynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Umbelliferfie ;  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  Italy,  Portugal,  &c.,  but  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  the 
United  States.  The  whole  plant  possesses  the  odor  of  the  seeds, 
which,  alone,  fire  officinal. 

Fennelseed  are  of  an  ovate  shape;  fragrant  odor,  and  warm,  sweet, 


Caryophyllus  aromaticus. 
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Fig.  116. 


and,  to  most  persons,  agreeably  aromatic  taste.  Their  virtues  are 
dependent  upon  an  essential  oil,  which  is  separated  by  distillation — 
O'lEUM  FIENIC'UII.  The  seeds  contain  about  2-5  per  cent.  Dr.  Pereira 
states,  on  private  information,  that  19  cwt.  yield  78  lbs.  of  oil.  It 
congeals  below  60°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  its  s.  g.  is  0-997.  That  which 
is  used  in  the  shops  of  the  United  States  is  imported. 

AftUA  FtENIC'UlI,  FENNEL  WATER,  haa  been  admitted  into  the  last  edition 

of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  rarely 
used  except  as  a  carminative 
in  the  bowel  affections  of  in- 
fancy. It  may  be  made  by 
rubbing  the  oil  with  carbo- 
nate of  maffnesia;  adding 
water,  and  filtering  through 
paper,  as  in  the  case  of  cin- 
namon water.  Boiling  water, 
however,  extracts  the  essen- 
tial properties,  axidFenneltea 
is  a  common  preparation  as 
a  domestic  carminative.  The 
dose  of  the  powdered  seeds 
is  from  9j  to  5j  ;  that  of  the 

FcEniculum  vulgare.  oil  from  "Rij  tO  "RXV. 

Oil  of  fennel  enters  into  the  composition  of  Spiritui  Juniperi  com^ 
poaituSy  and  fennelseed  into  that  of  Syrupus  aennce  and  Tinctura  Rhei 
et  Sennce.  ^ 

8.  MENTHA  PIPERITA.— PEFPERMINT. 

Peppermint^  Sex.  Syst.  Didynamia  Gymnospermia;  Nat.  Ord.  La- 
biatae  ;  is  indigenous  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  found  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  It  has  also  been  introduced  into  this 
country ;  and,  in  some  parts  of  it,  is  largely  cultivated  on  account  of 
its  volatile  oil.  It  is  a  perennial ;  but  the  cultivators  have  observed, 
thiit,  in  order  to  maintain  its  flavor  in  perfection,  it  is  necessary  to 
transplant  the  roots  every  three  years.  It  is  cut  for  medical  use  in 
August,  about  the  period  of  the  development  of  the  flowers. 

The  odor  of  peppermint  is  strong,  and,  to  most  persons,  agreeable ; 
the  taste  is  pungent  and  aromatic,  and  it  produces  a  sensation  of 
coldness  in  the  mouth.  Its  virtues  are  essentially  dependent  upon 
volatile  oil,  which  rises  on  distillation  with  water,  along  with  an  ap- 
preciable portion  of  camphor.  Its  constituents  are  like  those  of  la- 
vender. Like  other  aromatics,  it  communicates  its  virtues  to  hot 
water,  but  less  completely  than  to  alcohol. 

Peppermint  is  much  employed  as  an  aromatic  excitant  and  carmi- 
native,— ^in  popular  practice  more  perhaps  than  any  of  the  others, — 
as  well  as  to  correct  the  operation  of  cathartic  and  other  agents,  or 
to  mask  the  taste  of  nauseous  medicines.  It  may  be  ^iven  in  the 
form  of  infusion — Peppermint  tea — which  is  a  common  domestic  re- 
m  edy,  but  is  not  officinal.  The  officinal  preparations  are  the  following. 
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OTiECM  MEHTHJ!  PIPEBFTJE,  OH  OP  PEP'PERIDIT,  obtained  by  distilling 
the  fresh  herb  with  water,  is  prepared  in  considerable  quantity  in  this 
country ;  the  amount  yielded  by  the  plant  varying  according  to  the 
season, — a  warm  and  dry  season  heme  the  most  favorable.  The 
largest  produce  in  Great  Britain  is  said  to  be  three  drachms  and  a 
haff  of  oil  from  two  pounds  of  the  fresh  herb ; — ^the  smallest  about  a 
drachm  and  a  half  from  the  same  quantity.  (Brande.)  It  has  a 
Btrong  odor  like  that  of  the  plant ;  an  acrid,  very  hot,  and  biting 
taste,  with  a  peculiar  sensation  of  coldness ;  is  of  a  greenish-yellow 
color ;  and  of  a  specific  gravity,  according  to  some,  from  0-907  to 
0-920 ;  according  to  others,  0-899. 

As  an  excitant  aromatic  and  carminative,  it  is  taken  in  the  dose 
of  one  to  five  drops,  on  sugar  dissolved  or  not  in  water. 

TINCTU'RA  O'lEI  MENTHA  VlfUllE,  TIRCTUBE  OF  OIL  OF  PEF'PERHINT^ 
{01  menth.  pipgrtt.  f  3ij  ;  Alcohol  Oj.)  This  tincture — ^long  known, 
and  used,  under  the  name  of  E99enc€  of  Peppermint — is  prescribed 
in  the  same  cases  as  the  volatile  oil.  Dose,  10  to  20  drops  on  sugar. 

AqUA  MENTHiE  PIPERI'TJE,  PEPPERMINT  WATER.— This  water  may  be  dis- 
tilled from  the  herb,  fresh  or  dried ;  but  in  the  United  States  Phar- 
macopoeia, it  is  directed  to  be  made,  like  Aqua  cinnamomi  (p.  474),  by 
rubbing  half  a  fiuidrachm  of  the  oil  with  half  a  drachm  oi  carbonate 
of  magnesiaj  adding  gradually  two  pints  of  distilled  wetter  ;  and  filter- 
ing. . 

Peppermint  water  jpossesses,  to  a  certain  decree,  the  properties  of 
the  plant.  It  is  chiefly  used  as  a  vehicle  for  other  remedies.  Dose, 
f  3i  to  f  Siij. 

TROCHIS'CI  MERTILE  PIPERFTE,  TROCHES  OF  PEP'PERMIRT.— (OZ.  mmih.  pi 
j^erit.  f  5i ;  Sacchar.  pulv.  ftj ;  Mucilag.  tragacanth.  q.  s.,  to  be  divided 
into  troches  weighing  ten  grains  each.)  Peppermint  lozenges  are 
used  as  a  gentle  carminative,  but  they  are  rarely  prescribed  Dy  the 
physician. 

9.  MENTHA  VIR'IDIS.— SPEARMINT. 

Spearmint,  occupying  botanically  the  same  place  in  the  Sexual 
System  and  the  same  Natural  Order  as  the  last^  has  similar  medi- 
cal virtues  and  composition ;  but  it  is  not  so  agreeable,  although  by 
some  considered  more  so.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  ga^ens  of  this 
country  for  its  oil ;  and  flowers  in  August. 

OaEBM  MENTHJ!  TIR'IDIS,  OH  OF  SPEARMINT.— TISCTU'RA  O'lEI  MENTHA 
VIR'IDIS,  TINCTURE  OP  OIL  OF  SPEARMINT  {Essence  of  Spearmint),  and 
AQUJi  MENTHA!  TIR'IDIS,  SPEARMINT  WATER,  are  oflicinal  in  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia of  the  United  States. 

10.  MONAR'DA.— HORSEMINT. 

Monarda  Punctata  ;  Sexual  System  Diandria  Monogynia ;  Nat. 
Ord.  Labiatse,  is  an  indigenous  plant,  which  grows  on  light  gravelly 
or  sandy  soils,  from  New  Jersey  to  Louisiana,  and  flowers  from  June 
to  September.    The  whole  hero  is  ofiicinal  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of 
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the  United  States.   Its  smell  is  aromatic;  taste  warm,  pungent,  and 
bitterish. 

Like  other  mints,  its  properties  are  dependent  upon  volatile  oil, 
which  may  be  separated  by  distillation  with  water.  An  infuMton — 
hor$emint  tea — it  a  domestic  remedy  as  a  carminative ;  but  is  rarely 
employed  by  the  practitioner. 

O'LEUl  M0NAR'9£,  Oil  OF  lORSEHINT,  distUled  from  the  fresh  herb,  is 
of  a  reddish  amber  color,  of  an  odor  like  that  of  the  plant,  and  a 
warm,  very  pungent  taste.    It  is  a  powerful  rubefacient,  when  ap- 

Elied  to  the  cutaneous  surface, — exciting  even  vesication ;  hence,  it 
as  been  used  in  low  fevers,  chronic  pains,  cholera  infantum,  and 
other  diseases  in  which  rubefacients  are  considered  to  be  indicated. 
The  dose,  as  an  excitant,  should  it  be  desirable  to  administer  it  in- 
ternally, is  two  to  three  drops  on  sugar. 
Monarda  Coceinea  has  similar  virtues. 

11.  HEDEO'MA.— PEN'NTROYAL. 

Hedeoma  Pulegioldes  or  Ounila  Pulegioidei  ;  Sex.  Sybt.  Diandria 

Monogynia ;  Nat.  Obd. 
Labiatee,  is  indigenous  in 
the  United  States,  in  all 
parts  of  which  it  is  com- 
mon in  drjT  grounds  and 
pastures, — ^its  presence  be- 
ing very  perceptible  from 
the  strong  odor  exhaled  by 
it.  It  is  not  the  same  as 
the  European  pennyroyal, 
which  is  Mentha  Pulegi- 
um  ;  yet  the  virtues  of  tiie 
two  are  identical. 

Hedeoma  has  an  agree- 
able aromatic  odor,  and  a 
warm  pungent  taste,  re- 
sembling mat  of  mint. 
Like  mints,  its  medical 
properties  are  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  an  essential 
oil,  O'lEUH  HEDEO'MA,  which 
is  separated  by  distillation 
with  water.  They  are 
readily  yielded  to  hot 
water ;  and  pennyroyal  tea 
is  a  common  domestic  re- 
medy, supposed  to  favor 
the  advent  of  the  menses; 
but  possessing  no  special 
virtues  of  an  emmena- 
gogue  kind. 

Like  aromatics  in  general,  infusion  of  pennyroyal  is  ^ven  as  a 
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carminative  in  all  cases  in  which  a  gently  excitant  agency  on  the 
stomach  is  needed.  When  taken  hot,  like  all  the  aromatics,  it  pro- 
motes perspiration. 

The  oil,  which  has  a  light  yellow  color,  and  the  smell  and  taste  of 
the  herb,  and  is  of  the  specific  gravity  0'948,  is  used  in  the  same 
cases  as  the  aromatic  oils  in  general.  The  dose  is  from  two  to  ten 
drops. 

12.   ORIG'ANUM. 

Origanum  vulgar e,  common  Marjoram;  Sex.  Syst.  Didynamia  Gym- 
nospermia;  Nat.  Ord.  Labiatse,  is  a  native  of  America,  Europe,  and 
Asia.  In  the  United  States,  from  Pennsvlvania  to  Virginia,  it  grows 
along  the  roadsides,  and  in  diy  stony  fields ;  and  is  in  flower  from 
June  to  October.  It  is  rarely,  however,  employed  medicinally.  Its 
medical  properties,  which  are  dependent  upon  an  essential  oil  sepa- 
rable by  distillation  with  water,  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  mints, 
and  the  aromatic  herbs  in  general ;  but  it  is  very  rarely  used, 

O'lEUM  OBIB^ANI,  OH  OP  OBIG'ANCM.— OtZ  of  Marjoram,  Oil  of  Thumt, 
recently  and  properly  prepared,  is  of  a  yellowish  color;  but  if  too 
much  heat  be  used  in  the  distillation,  it  is  said  to  be  reddish,  and  to* 
acquire  the  same  hue  by  age.  It  has  the  smell  of  the  plant,  and  a 
hot,  very  acrid,  taste.  Two  hundred  weight  of  the  herb  is  said  by 
Mr.  Brande  to  yield,  on  the  average,  one  pound  of  oil.  It  is  scarcely 
ever  jgiven  internally,  being  generally  employed  as  an  external  irri- 
tant m  the  same  cases  as  oleum  monardse.  in  carious  odontalgia,  a 
drop  is  introduced  on  cotton  or  lint  into  the  hollow  of  the  tooSi. 

The  oil  enters  into  the  composition  of  Linimentum  Saponin  Cam- 
phoratum  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States, 

18.  MYRIS'TICA.— NUTMEG. 

Nutmeg  is  the  kernel  of  the  fruit  of  Myristica  Mbschata  ;  Sex. 
Syst.  DioeciaMonadelphia;  Nat.  Ord.  Myristicacece;  a  native  of  the 
Moluccas.  The  fruit  is  round  or  oval,  of  the  size  of  a  small  peach. 
The  outer  covering,  which  is  at  first  thick  and  fleshy,  and  abounds 
in  an  austere  astringent  juice,  afterwards  becomes  dry  and  coriaceous ; 
and,  separating  into  two  yalves  form  the  apex,  discloses  a  yellowish 
or  red  reticulated  membrane  or  arillui,  which  is  the  mace  of  com- 
merce— Mods  in  the  secondary  list  of  the  Pharmacopceia  of  the 
United  States— closely  investing  a  thin  brown  shell,  which  contains 
the  kernel  or  nutmeg. 

The  fruit  is  gathered  by  the  hand,  and  the  outside  envelope  is  re- 
jected. The  mace  is  carefiilly  separated,  flattened,  and  dried  in  the 
sun.  The  nuts  are  dried  in  the  sun  or  in  ovens,  and  exposed  to 
smoke,  until  the  kernel  rattles  in  the  shell.  They  are  then  broken 
open,  and  the  kernels  having  been  removed,  and  steeped  for  a  short 
time  in  a  mixture  of  lime  and  water,  to  protect  them  from  the  de- 
predations of  insects,  they  are  cleaned,  and  packed  in  chests  for  ex- 
portation. The  nutmegs  are  very  liable  to  the  attacks  of  an  insect 
called  the  nutmeg  insect. 

Nutmegs  are  imported  into  England  from  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
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either  directly,  or  indirectly  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  Holland. 
In  1838,  according  to  Dr.  Pereira,  duty  was  paid  on  114,093  lbs. 

Into  this  country,  they 
^*«-  ^  ^  ^-  are  brought  either  direct- 

ly from  the  East  Indies, 
or  indirectly  through 
England  and  Holland. 
They  are  occasionally  ex- 
ported in  small  quantities 
from  the  West  Indies,  in- 
to which  their  culture  has 
been  introduced. 

Kutmegs  have  a  frzr 
grant  aromatic  odor,  and 
an  agreeable  pungent 
taste  ;  are  of  a  roundish 
or  oval  shape;  streaked; 
of  a  grayish  color ;  yield- 
ing readily  to  the  knife 
or  the  rasp,  but  not 
easily  pulverizable.  On 
analysis  by  M.  N.  E. 
Henry,  they  were  found 
to  contain  volatile  oil; 
red  fat,  soluble  in  alco- 
hol ;  yellow  fat,  insoluble 
in  alcohol ;  alcoholic  ex- 
tractive; amidin,  and  lig- 
neous fibre,  with  lime. 

The  volatile  oil-0'lEUM 

MYBIS'TIC^l— procured  by 

submitting  nutmegs  to 

distillation  with  water,  is  always  imported  from  the  East  indies.  It 

is  colorless  or  pale  yellow,  and  has  the  smell  and  taste 

of  nutmeg.  By  agitation  with  water,  it  separates  into 

two   oils, — the  one  lighter,  the  other  heavier  than 

water. 

Oleum  MyriBticce  of  the  former  Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  is 
the  expressed  oil,  improperly  called  oil  of  maecj  inas- 
much as  mace  yields  a  volatile  oil  on  distillation  with 
water,  similar  to  volatile  oil  of  nutmeg. 

The  expressed  oil  is  prepared  by  beating  nutmegs 
to  a  paste,  which  is  enclosed  in  a  bag,  exposed  to  the 
vapor  of  water,  and  expressed  between  heated  plates. 
The  nutmeg  is  said  to  yield  10  or  12  per  cent,  of  this 
The  best  is  imported  from  India  in  stone  jars.  An  inferior 
kind  is  in  oblong  cakes,  covered  with  the  leaves  of  some  plant  It 
is  composed,  according  to  Dr.  Pereira,  of  tallow-like  oil,  7 ;  yellow 
oil,  8 J ;  volatile  oil,  f .    An  artificial  preparation  is  said  to  be  some- 
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1.  Calyx  and  ttaroens.    2.  Stamens.    8.    Anthers.    4.  Female 
flower.    6.  Nut.    6.  Seed,  divided.    7.  Embryo. 


Fig.  119. 


Nutmeg  in  the 
shell  surround- 
ed by  the  mace. 


oil 
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times  substituted  for  the  genuine  oil.  It  is  made  by  mixing  together 
various  fatty  matters,  as  suet,  palm  oil,  spermaceti,  wax,  lard,  &c., 
adding  some  yellowish  or  brownish  coloring  substance,  and  giving 
flavor  to  the  mixture  by  the  volatile  oil  of  nutmeg.  This  expressed 
oil  is  never  used  internally ;  and  rarely  as  a  gentle  local  excitant ; 
therefore,  it  was  properly  left  out  in  the  last  editions  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia of  the  United  States. 

Kutmeg  possesses  the  virtues  of  all  the  aromatic  excitants,  of 
which  it  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable ;  and  therefore  most  used.  It 
is  a  well-known  spice  to  give  flavor  to  alimentary  substances ;  and  is 
used  therapeutically  for  the  same  purpose,  as  well  as  to  mask  the 
flavor  of  other  less  agreeable  agents.  It  is  said  to  have  proved  nar- 
cotic in  India,  when  administered  in  large  doses;  but,  practically,  no 
such  eflfects  are  ever  witnessed  from  it  here.  Dr.  Pereira  asserts, 
that  he  is  acquainted  with  a  case  in  which  the  narcotic  effects  of  a 
whole  nutmeg  were  several  times  experienced. 

Either  nutmeg  or  mace,  whose  medical  properties  are  analogous, 
may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  from  9j  to  Jss,  in  powder  obtained  by 
grating :  or  oleum  myristicae  may  be  employed  m  the  dose  of  iiRJ  to 

SPIRaTCS  MTBB'TICE,  SPIRIT  OF  NUTMEG.— (AfynW<?.  contus.  gy ;  Alcohol 
dilut.  cong. ;  Aquce  Oj.  Distil  a  gallon.)  It  possesses  the  virtues  of 
nutmeg ;  but  is  chiefly  used  as  an  agreeable  adjunct  to  other  agents. 
Dose,  f3j  tofSiij.^ 

Nutmeg  enters  into  the  composition  of  Aeetum  Opiij  Pulvis  aro- 
maticua,  Spiritu9  Lavandulce  cornpoBitun^  Syrupu9  Bhei  aromatietUj 
TrochiBci  CretoBy  and  Trochisci  Atagnesice  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of 
the  United  States. 

U.  SAS'SAFRAS  RADI^CIS  CORTEX.— BARK  OP  SAS'SAFRAS  ROOT. 

LauruB  Sassafrasy  Sbx.  Syst.  Enneandria  Monogynia ;  Nat.  Ord. 
Lauraceae  (Lindley),  is  an  indigenous  tree,  common  throughout  the 
United  States,  which  blooms  in  the  Middle  States  in  the  beginning 
of  May.  The  wood  is  used  in  Europe,  whither  it  is  sent  in  billets ; 
but  it  is  not  much  employed  in  this  country, — the  bark  of  the  root 
being  the  officinal  portion,  which  is  ^ven  as  an  excitant. 

The  bark,  as  found  in  the  shops,  is  generally  in  small  irregular 
pieces,  invested,  at  times,  with  a  brownish  epidermis  ;  of  a  reddish 
color ;  very  brittle,  and  presenting,  when  freshlv  broken,  a  lighter 
color  than  that  of  the  exposed  surfaces.  Its  odor  is  fragrant,  and 
has  been  compared  to  that  of  fennel ;  taste  aromatic  and  sweetish. 
The  virtues  are  dependent  upon  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  separable  by 
distillation  with  water.  They  are  yielded  readily  to  water ;  so  that 
the  infusion  is  occasionally  employed  as  an  excitant.  Sai8afra$  tea 
has,  indeed,  been  used  in  some  parts  of  the  country  in  place  of  tea. 
Flavored  with  milk  and  sugar,  it  is  sold  at  daybreak  in  the  streets 
of  London  under  the  name  of  Saloop. 

The  medical  properties  of  sassafras  are  those  of  the  Lauracese  in 
general.    It  is  rarely,  however,  used  as  an  excitant.    It  is  employed 
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mainly  as  an  adjunct  to  diet  drinks  for  syphilis  and  syphiloid  affec- 
tions; but,  in  this  respect,  has  by  no  means  the  reputation  it  enjoyed 
formerly. 

O'lEDM  SAS'SAFRAS,  OH  OP  SAS'SAFMS The  oil,  obtained  by  distillation 

with  water,  is  one  of  the  heaviest  of  the  volatile  oils ;  s.  g.  1'094. 
The  bark  yields  from  1*25  to  2  per  cent.  It  is  of  a  yellow  color, 
turning  reddish  by  ^e,  and  has  the  odor  of  the  sassafras,  and  a 
warm,  pungent,  aromatic  taste.  By  agitation  with  water,  it  sepa- 
rates into  two  oils ;  one  liffhter,  the  other  heavier,  than  water. 

Sassafras  oil  possesses  the  virtues  of  all  the  aromatic  oils ;  but  it 
is  rarely  given.    Dose,  nR j  to  nRx. 

The  bark  of  sassafras  root  enters  into  the  composition  of  Deeoctum 
Sarsaparillce  compoaitum  and  Extractum  Sarsaparillce  Fluidum  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States ;  and  sassafras  oil  into  that  of 
SyrupuM  JSarsaparillce  compoaittis. 

15.  LAV AN'DULA.— LAVENDER. 

Lavandula  vera^  Common  or  Q-arden  Lavender ;  Sbx.  Syst.  Didy- 
namia  Qymnospermia ;  Nat.  Ord.  Labiates,  is  a  native  of  Southern 
Europe  ;  but  is  largely  cultivated  in  Great  Britain,  and  also  in  the 
gardens  of  this  country,  where  it  flowers  in  August.  All  the  plant 
possesses  the  same  properties ;  but  the  flowers  or  spikes  are  alone 
officinal,  which  should  be  cut  when  they  begin  to  bloom. 

Lavender  flowers  are  of  a  bluish-gray  color ;  and  have  a  fragrant, 
agreeable  odor,  and  a  warm  bitterish  taste.  When  subjected  to  ana- 
lysis, they  afford  volatile  oil,  resin  [?],  tannic  acid,  a  bitter  principle, 
and  woody  fibre ;  but  the  oil  is  the  active  constituent.  It  is  obtained 
by  distilling  the  flowers  with  water. 

The  medical  virtues  are  those  of  an  excitant  like  other  aromatics, 
but  as  its  taste  is  not  as  agreeable  as  many  of  them,  it  is  rarely  pre- 
scribed alone.  It  is  more  frequently  used  as  an  adjunct  to  other 
remedies  administered  in  cases  of  nervous  debility ;  or  to  articles 
whose  disagreeable  odor  it  is  desirable  to  conceal  or  mask. 

O'lEUM  lATANDOlJE,  Oil  OP  lAT'ENDER,  is  of  a  lemon  color,  has  a  fragrant 
odor — that  of  the  flower ;  and  a  warm  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  varies 
from  0-877  to  0-905, — ^the  lightest  oil  being  the  purest.  The  oil  ob- 
tained from  the  whole  herb  has  a  specific  gravity  0-9206 ;  but  the 
odor  of  the  oil  is  considerably  deteriorated  when  the  stalks  and  leaves 
are  used  in  distillation.  One  pound  of  oil  is  yielded  by  from  fifty  to 
seventy  pounds  of  the  flowers.  Like  other  essential  oils,  it  is  soluble 
in  alcohol  of  a  certain  specific  gravity.  That  of  0-830  dissolves  it  in 
all  proportions ;  that  of  0-887  dissolves  only  42  per  cent. 

The  oil  is  chiefly  used  as  a  perfume ;  but  occasionally  it  is  employed 
as  a  carminative,  especially  in  nervous  headache,  hysteria,  &c.,  in  the 
dose  of  from  one  to  five  drops  on  sugar. 

SPIR'ITUS  LATAN'DEiE,  SPIRIT  OF  lAT'BNDEB.— (iavaniwt  recent.  Ibij ;  AU 
eohoL  cong. ;  Aqtux  Oij  ;  distil  a  gallon.)  This  preparation  is  rarely 
employed  alone.    It  is  chiefly  used  for  the  formation  of  other  offi- 
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cinal  «ompound8.    It  is  often  made  by  adding  oil  of  lavender  to 
rectified  spirit. 

SPIBTOS  lATANDUl Jl  COMPOS'ITDS,  COMPOUND  SPIRIT  OF  IIT'EOEB,  CompowncZ 
THncture  of  Lavender  j  Lavender  drops j  Med  lavender  drops. — {Sp.  lavan* 
duL  Oiij  ;  Sp.  rosmarin.  Oj  ;  Cinnamom.  cont.  2j  ;  CaryophyU.  cont. 
5ij  ;  Myristxc.  cont.  gss ;  Santal.  rasur.  5iij.)  This  is  one  of  the  most 
common  remedies  prescribed  by  the  practitioner.  It  is  employed 
also  by  the  unprofessional  in  nervous  and  hysterical  affections,  and 
in  cases  of  faintness  or  depression.  It  is  likewise  added,  occasionally, 
to  other  excitants  and  to  tonic  mixtures.  The  dose  is  from  f  3j  to 
f5ij  dropped  on  sugar. 

Lavender  water — as  it  is  termed  in  the  shops — is  a  solution  of  oil  of 
lavender,  and  other  scents,  in  spirit.    It  is  chiefly  used  as  a  perfume. 

16.  ROSMARI'NUS.— RO^E'MARY. 

Rosmarinus  officinalis  or  common  rosemary — Sex.  Syst.  Diandria 
Monoffynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Labiatse — an  evergreen  shrub,  ctows  sponta- 
neousfy  in  Southern  Europe,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  is  cultivated  in  the 
gardens  of  Great  Britain  and  this  country.  The  tops  or  flowering 
summits  are  the  officinal  portion.  Their  odor  is  fragrant  and  grate- 
ful ;  taste,  aromatic  and  bitterish. 

The  medical  virtues  of  rosemary,  which  are  dependent  upon  essen- 
tial oil,  are  communicated  partially  to  water,  wholly  to  alcohol.  They 
are  those  of  the  labiate  plants  in  general, — as  the  mints,  many  of 
which  have  been  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  emmenagoffue  proper- 
ties ;  but  probably  only  through  the  excitant  influence  of  the  essen- 
tial oil.  It  is  rarely  given  internally ;  and  when  it  is  so,  is  usually 
as  an  adjunct    Dose  of  the  powder,  gr.  x  to  3ss. 

O'lEUM  BOSMARrNI,  OH  OF  ROSEMARY,  is  procured  from  rosemary  by  dis- 
tillation  with  water.  The  fresh  leaves  afford  the  oil  in  considerable 
quantity ;  yet  great  discrepancy  exists  as  to  the  precise  amount ; 
some,  as  tfaume,  cited  by  Wood  and  Bache,  stating  it  at  26  per 
cent,  others,  as  Mr.  Brande,  holding,  that  one  pound  of  the  fresh 
herb  yields  about  a  drachm  of  the  oil.  The  former  estimate  is  evi- 
dently an  exaggeration.  Oil  of  rosemary  is  transparent  and  color- 
less, having  a  very  fragrant  odor,  and  taste  like  that  of  the  plant 
Its  specific  gravi^  is  about  0-85.  When  long  kept,  it  deposits  a 
substance  identical  with  camphor.  It  is  rarely  prescribed  internally, 
although  calculated  to  act  as  well  as  Oleum  lavandulce  as  a  nervine. 
It  is  generally  associated  with  other  substances  as  a  topical  excitant; 
and  hence  forms  part  of  various  rubefacient  liniments. 

If  administered  internally,  it  may  be  in  the  same  dose  ba  the  other 
aromatic  volatile  oils, — ^three  to  ten  drops. 

SPnnTDS  ROSMlRIin,  spirit  of  rosemary.— (O/.  Bosmarin.  3ij ;  Alcohol. 
con^. ;  Aotue  Oj  ;  distil  a  gallon.)  It  is  rarely  employed  internally, 
but  IS  adaed  to  lotions  and  liniments,  as  Linimentum  Saponis;  and 
to  one  compound  excitant  tincture,  Spirit'us  Lavandulce  compositus. 

Queen  of  Hungary's  water  is  formed  extemporaneously  by  a  mixture 
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of  spirit  of  lavender  and  spirit  of  rosemary  {Sp.  Lavand.  f^xii ;  J^. 
Rosmarin.  fjiv).  It  is  chiefly  used  as  a  perfume ;  and,  also,  as  an 
excitant  in  the  same  cases  as  compound  spirit  of  lavender ^ — ^for  example, 
in  nervous  depression,  fainting,  &c.  It  makes,  likewise,  a  good  exci- 
tant liniment. 

Oil  of  rosemary  enters  into  the  composition  of  Linimentum  Sapo- 
nis  camphoratum,  and  Tinctura  Saponis  camphorata  of  the  Pharmaco- 
pceia  of  the  United  States. 

17.  GAULTHE'RIA— PARTRIDGE  BERRY. 

GrauUheria  procumbens^  Sex.  Syst.  Decandria  Monogynia;  Nat. 
Obd.  EricaccK,  is  indigenous  from  Canada  to  Georgia,  growing  in 
mountainous  tracts,  in  lar^e  beds,  and  in  dry,  barren,  and  sandy 
plains,  beneath  the  shade  of  shrubs  and  trees,  and  especially  of  other 
evergreens.  It  has  various  names  in  difierent  parts  of  the  United 
States,  such  as  deerherry^  teaherryy  winterffreen,  mountain  tea^  berried 
teaj  grou8eberri/j  &c. ;  certain  of  the  names  being  owinc  to  the  cir- 
eumstance,  that  the  fruit  is  a  favorite  article  of  food  wim  partridges, 
deer,  and  grouse.    It  flowers  from  May  to  September. 

The  leaves,  which  are  the  officinal  part  of  the  plant,  owe  their 
virtues  to  an  essential  oil, — O'lEDM  GIULIIS'SIJS — separable  by  distilla- 
tion with  water.  They  contain,  also,  tannic  acid,  which  gives  them 
marked  astringency.  The  oil  has  a  brownish-yellow  color,  a  sweetish, 
pungjent,  peculiar  taste  ;  and  an  agreeable  and  peculiar  odor.  It  is 
Heavier  than  any  of  the  essential  oils,  its  specific  gravity  being  1"17. 

The  medical  properties  of  gaultheria,  are  those  of  the  aromatics 
in  general.  It  possesses  at  the  same  time  slight  astringency,  which 
may  adapt  it  to  certain  cases  of  diarrhoea ;  but  it  is  chiefly  used,  on 
account  of  its  agreeable  flavor,  as  an  adjunct  to  other  medicines. 

Hot  water  extracts  its  virtues ;  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  used  in 
the  form  of  infusion  or  tea.  The  oil  is,  however,  most  commonly 
einployed. 

li  is  an  ingredient  of  SyrupuB  Saraaparillce  compoiitui  of  the  Phar- 
macopceia  of  the  United  States. 

18.  JUNIP'ERUS.— JU'NIPER. 

Juniper  or  Juniper  berries  is  the  fruit  of  Juniperus  communis  ;  Sex. 
Syst.  Dioecia  Monadelphia ;  Nat.  Ord.  Coniferse — a  native  of  the 
North  of  Europe,  but  introduced  into  this  country,  in  some  parts  of 
which  it  has  become  naturalized.  In  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  Europe, 
not  only  the  berries,  but  the  tops  and  wood  are  officinal;  but  as  the 
berries  possess  all  the  virtues,  they  alone  are  received  into  the  Phar- 
macopoeia of  the  United  States.  They  are  round,  of  about  the  size 
of  a  pea,  and  more  or  less  shrivelled;  of  a  blackish-purple  color,  and 
covered  with  a  glaucous  bloom.  The  taste  is  sweetish,  with  a  tere- 
binthinate  flavor.  The  property  on  which  their  virtues  are  depen- 
dent is  volatile  oil,  separable  by  distillation  with  water ;  and  they 
are  communicated  to  water  and  to  alcohol.  They  are,  consequently, 
excitant ;  yet  neither  they,  nor  any  of  the  preparations,  are  much 
exhibited  as  excitants. 
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They  are  chiefly  prescribed  as  diuretics,  under  which  class  some 
of  the  preparations  are  mentioned.  The  essential  oil  is  the  only  one 
that  needs  comment  here. 

O'lEUM  MIPHBI,  on  OF  JUNIPER.— The  oil,  used  in  this  country,  is 
chiefly  obtained  from  Europe.  Its  odor  is  similar  to  that  of  turpen- 
tine ;  taste  acrid,  hot,  and  like  that  of  juniper ;  color  light  greenish- 
yellow;  s.  g.  0-911.  It  is  said  to  be  adulterated  occasionally  with  oil 
of  turpentine,  which  renders  it  of  considerably  less  specific  gravity. 
The  dose  of  the  oil,  as  an  excitant,  is  from  five  to  fifteen  drops. 

Juniper  berries  enter  into  the  composition  of  Spiritus  Juniperi 
compoiitusy  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 

19.  LIMO'NIS  CORTEX.— LEMON  PEEL. 

The  outer  rind  of  the  fruit  Citrus  Limonumy  Lemon  tree;  Sex. 
Syst.  Polyadelphia  Icosandria ;  Nat.  Ord.  Aurantiacese,  is  officinal 
in  most  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  The  lemon  tree  has  been  considered 
a  native  of  Asia.  It  is  now,  however,  naturalized  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  South  of  Europe,  in  Northern  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  and 
in  many  of  the  more  temperate 

regions  of  the  tropics.     It  is  Fig- 120. 

largely  cultivated  in  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, Italy,  Sicily,  and  Southern 
France;  and  we  occasionally 
observe  it,  fostered  and  pro- 
tected in  our  own  gardens. 
The  lemons  that  are  used  in 
England  are  imported  chiefly 
fix)m  Spain,  Portugal,  Ital^, 
and  the  Azores ;  those  used  in 
this  countn^  come  mainly  from 
the  West  indies  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Lemon  peel  has  a  flagrant 
well-known  odor,  and  a  warm, 
aromatic  bitter  taste.  By  dry- 
ing, it  loses  a  good  deal  of  its 
warmth  and  odor.  It  yields 
by  expression  or  distillation  an 
essential  oil,  O'lEUH  LIHO'Nlg, 
which  is  obtained  on  the  large 
scale,  but  not  by  the  apothe- 
cary, and  is,  therefore  placed 
in  the  Materia  Medica  list  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 

The  virtues  of  lemon  peel  are  yielded  to  water  and  to  alcohol. 

Lemon  peel  is  indebted  to  its  essential  oil  for  its  excitant  virtues. 
It  forms  an  agreeable  adjunct  to  excitant  or  tonic  infusions,  but  is 
rarely  given  alone.  It  enters  into  the  composition  of  Spiritus  Am- 
monice  aromaticui  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  tie  United  States. 


Citrus  liinonuxn. 
a.  Flower,    b.  Fruit,  divided. 
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O'lEUM  IIMO'HIS,  on  OP  LEMONS ^This,  as  remarked  abore,  is  obtained 

either  by  expression  or  distillation.  In  the  former  process,  the  rind 
is  grated  from  the  fruit,  and  then  expressed  in  hair  sacks.  The  oil 
is  suffered  to  remain  at  rest  until  it  deposits  some  of  its  impurities, 
after  which  it  is  decanted  and  filtered.  Thus  obtained,  it  is  turbid, 
and,  owing  to  its  containing  mucilaginous  matter,  does  not  keep  so 
well  as  that  obtained  by  distillation ;  but  its  flavor  is  said  to  be  more 
pleasant  and  sweet.  It  possesses,  in  a  high  degree,  the  flavor  of  the 
fruit.  It  is  of  a  pale  vellow  color,  and  is  said  to  be  sometimes  adul- 
terated with  fixed  oil,  and  with  alcohol.  The  former  adulteration 
can  be  detected,  as  in  the  case  of  volatile  oils  in  general,  by  its  leav- 
ing a  stain  on  paper,  when  dropped  on  it  and  evaporated  by  a  gentle 
heat:  the  latter  is  known  by  agitation  with  water  producing  milki- 
ness.  It  has  the  same  excitant  properties  as  other  volatile  oils ;  and, 
like  them,  may  be  given  as  a  carminative  dropped  on  sugar,  or  rub- 
bed up  with  it.  It  is  generally,  however,  used  as  a  perfume  to  cover 
the  objectionable  odor  of  other  substances.  Its  employment  in  cer- 
tain cases  of  conjunctivitis  has  been  referred  to  in  an  early  part  of 
this  volume. 

Oil  of  lemons  is  a  constituent  of  Unguentum  Veratri  albi  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 

20.  O'leum  Berga'mii,  Oil  op  Bergamot' — ^the  volatile  oil  of  the 
rind  of  the  fruit  of  Oitrus  Limetta^  Citrus  Limetia  Bergamiumy  CitrvM 
Bergamiay  Bergamot  Citrus^  which  is  cultivated  in  the  South  of 
Europe— is  in  the  Materia  Medica  list  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  imported  from  the  South  of  Europe.  It  is  only 
used  as  a  scent  to  cover  nauseous  substances ;  and,  with  this  view, 
it  is  made  to  form  part  of  Unguentum  Sulphuri$  compositum  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 

21.  AURAN'TII  CORTEX.— ORANGE  PEEL. 

Orange  peel  is  the  outer  rind  of  the  fruit  of  Citrus  vulgaris^  Biga- 
rade  or  Bitter  Orange  Tree  ;  and  of  Citrus  Aurantium,  Common  or 
Sweet  Orange  Tree  ;  Sex.  Syst.  Polyadelphia  Icosandria;  Nat.  Ord. 
Aurantiacese.  The  orange  is  a  native  of  Asia.  It  grows  wild  in 
various  parts  of  Northern  Afirica  and  Eastern  Asia,  and  is  cultivated 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  globe  almost  everywhere.  In  the  south- 
em  portions  of  the  United  States,  it  is  extensively  cultivated,  but 
the  fruit  is  ehiefly  brought  from  the  West  Indies,  the  Western  Isles, 
and  the  South  of  Europe. 

Various  parts  of  the  orange  tree,  besides  the  peel  of  the  firuit,  are 
used  in  medicine.  The  leaves  have  a  slightly  bitter  taste,  and  are 
aromatic  and  tonic.  They  contain  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  obtained 
bv  distillation,  and  constitutes  the  Ussence  de  Petit  Qrain^  of  the 
French  Pharmaciens.  The  flowers  have  an  agreeable  odor,  depen- 
dent upon  an  essential  oil,  which  has  been  termed  Neroli  OUy — 550 
pounds  of  the  flowers  yielding  about  an  ounce.  It  is  used  altogether 
m  perfumery.    The  aistilled  water  of  the  flowers,  called  (hange^ 
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flower  Water y  is  much 

prescribed     by     the  Fig.  121. 

French  as  a  ner- 
vine. The  immature 
oranges,  which  fall 
off,  are  aromatic  and 
bitter,  and  are  used 
for  flavoring  cura^oa ; 
hence  they  are  called 
Cura^oa  Oranges. 

When  smoothed  by  a 
lathe,  they  form  the 
best  %B9ii^  peat  of  the 
shops.  The  rind  of 
the  fruit,  like  that  of 
the  lemon,  yields  a 
volatile  oil,  which  re- 
sembles, in  odor,  the 
rind  itself.  It  is  direct- 
ed to  be  separated  by 
distillation  by  many 
of  the  colleges. 

Orange  peel  pos- 
sesses similar  proper- 
ties to  lemon  peel,  and 
is  applicable  to  the 
same  cases.  It  is  an 
^romatio  excitant,  and 
is  prescribed  as  an  ad- 
junct to  tonic  and  ex- 
citant infusions,  chief- 
ly with  the  view  of 
communicating  flavor 
to  them.  The  bark  of  the  hitter  or  Seville  orange  is  to  be  preferred 
where  it  is  advised  as  a  tonic  adjunct  or  adjuvant.  It  is  never,  per- 
haps, given  in  substance. 

CONFEC'TIO  AUIAN'TII,  CONFEC'TION  OP  ORANGE  YUl^Aurant.  cart,  recent, 
[separated  by  grating]  Ibj  ;  Sacchar.  Ibiij.)  This  confection  is  not 
much  used.  !U  possesses  the  aromatic  virtues  of  orange  peel,  and 
may  be  employed  as  a  vehicle  for  bitter  powders,  or  for  some  of  the 
preparations  of  iron,  as  the  subcarbonate. 

STR'UPUS  AURAN'TII  COB'TICIS,  SYRUP  OP  ORANGE  ntl.-^Aurant.  cart,  con- 
tus.  3ij  ;  Aquce  hullient.  Oj  ;  Sacchar.  Ibiiss.)  This  syrup  is  chiefly 
employed  to  give  an  agreeable  flavor  to  excitant  and  tonic  infusions;- 
f  Jiij  of  it  may  be  added  to  f  5vi  of  any  of  them.  It  enters  into 
the  composition  of  Covfectio  aromatica  01  the  Pharmacopceia  of  the 
United  States. 

Orange  peel  enters  into  the  composition  of  InfuBum  Gentiance 


Citrus  aurantium. 


1.  Flower.    2.  A  sel  of  StamenK.    8.  Section  of  Ovary. 
4.  Seclioii  of  fruit. 
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Compositum^  Tinctura  Cinthonce  Compositay  and  Tinciura  G-entianm 
Compotita  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 

22.  CAMTHORA.— CAMPHOR. 

Camphor  is  a  peculiar  concrete  substance,  derived  from  Laurtu 

Camphoraj  Camphora  offi- 
Fig- 122.  cinarum^  and  is  purified 

by  sublimation.  It  is  not 
properly  an  essential  oil, 
and  yet  it  agrees  in  many 
of  its  properties  with  it. 
It  differs,  however,  in  its 
solidity  at  ordinary  tem- 

Eeratures,  and  in  its  not 
eing  converted  into  resin 
by  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
or  by  nitric  acid. 

Lauru%  Camphora  — 
Sex.  Syst.  Enneandria 
Monogynia,  Nat.  Ord. 
Lauracese — is  a  native  of 
China,  Japan,  and  Cochin 
China,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  from 
Japan  into  Java.  In 
China — it  is  affiLrmed — 
the  chopped  branches  are 
steeped  in  water,  and 
afterwards  boiled,  until 
the  camphor  begins  to 
adhere  to  the  stick  used 
in  stirring.  The  liquid 
is  then  strained,  and  on 
standing  the  camphor 
concretes:  alternate  layers 
of  finely-powdered  earth, 
and  ot  this  crude  camphor,  are  then  placed  in  a  copper  basin,  to 
which  another,  inverted,  is  luted.  Heat  is  now  applied  and  the  cam- 
phor sublimes.  In  Japan,  the  process  is  somewhat  different:  the 
roots  and  wood  are  chopped  up,  and  boiled  with  water  in  an  iron 
vessel,  to  which  an  earthen  head  containing  straw  is  adapted.  On 
the  application  of  heat,  the  camphor  sublimes  and  condenses  on  the 
straw. 

Two  kinds  of  crude  camphor  occur  in  commerce, — one  called  tuJ 
camphor^  from  being  imported  in  tubs.  It  comes  from  Batavia,  but 
is  said  to  be  the  produce  of  Japan  ;  it  is,  also,  called  DtUch  camphor^ 
and  Japan  camphor.  The  other  kind — common  crude  camphor^  Uhma 
camphor^  Formosa  camphor^  is  imported  from  India  in  square  chests. 
It  is  chiefly  produced  in  the  island  of  Formosa.  This  crude  camphor 
is  in  small  grains,  or  granular  masses,  of  a  dirty  white  color,  but  is 


Camphora  officinarum. 
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never  found  in  the  ehopai.  It  is  refined  by  sublimation.  Formerly, 
all  the  refined  camphor  was  obtained  from  abroad ;  but  now  the  pro- 
cess is  effected  on  a  large  scale  in  this  country,  and  the  camphor  is 
considered  equal  to  any  that  was  formerly  imported.  The  crude 
camphor  is  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  quicklime,  and  exposed 
in  a  glass  or  earthenware  vessel, 
in  a  sand-bath,  to  a  gradually  in-  ^»g- 123. 

creased  heat,  by  which  it  is  melt- 
ed, and  ultimately  converted 
into  vapor,  which  is  condensed 
in  a  suitable  vessel.  (Wood  & 
Bache.) 

Camphor  is  also  obtained  in 
oriental  climes  from  Dryahala- 
nops  CampTioray  an  inhabitant  of 
Borneo  and  Sumatra,  belonging 
to  Sex.  Syst.  Polyandria  Mono- 


gynia. 
ier«e. 


Natural  Family,  Gutti- 


Dryabalanops  camphora. 


As  this  Borneo  camphor, 
although  much  prized  in  the 
East,  is  unknown  in  the  com- 
merce of  this  country  and  of 
Europe,  it  requires  no  further 
notice. 

Refined  camphor  of  the  shops 
has  the  form  of  the  vessel  in 
which  the  sublimation  has  been 
accomplished,  and  is,  therefore, 
generally  in  large  hemispherical 
cakes,  convex  on  one  side,  con- 
cave on  the  other,  and  perfo- 
rated in  the  centre.  It  is  of 
a  white  color;  semi-pellucid; 
brittle,  yet  easily  pulverizable,  and  of  a  crystalline  texture.  Its 
odor  is  strong,  peculiar,  and  fragrant ;  taste  bitterish  and  aroma- 
tic, accompanied  by  a  sensation  of  coldness.  It  evaporates  in  the 
air  at  ordinary  temperatures;  and  in  closed  vessels, — as  in  the  bottles 
in  the  shop  of  the  apothecary,  which  are  exposed  to  light,— crystal- 
lizes on  the  sides.  It  is  soluble  to  a  slight  extent  only  m  water ;  but 
is  soluble  in  alcohol ;  ether ;  the  oils,  both  fixed  and  volatile,  &c.  If 
water  be  added  to  the  solution  in  alcohol,  the  camphor  is  immedi- 
ately precipitated.    Its  specific  gravity  is  0-9857. 

There  are  few  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  regarding  the  effects 
of  which  on  the  animal  economy  there  has  been  greater  diversity  of 
sentiment  In  respect,  however,  to  its  excitant  action  in  certain  doses, 
there  is  but  little  disagreement ;  and  it  is  this  action  only,  that  has  to 
be  considered  here.  When  applied  endermically,  it  excites  pain ;  and 
if  held  in  the  mouth  occasions  heat,  redness,  and  other  signs  of  hy- 
peremia in  the  mucous  membrane.  When  swallowed  in  substance, 
the  sensations  experienced  in  the  epigastric  region  are  similar  to 
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those  induced  by  the  essential  oils  in  ^neral.  It  is  asserted  by  some, 
that  depression  has  preceded  the  excitement,  induced  by  it ;  but  al- 
though the  author  has  administered  it  in  numerous  cases  with  the 
view  of  carefully  observing  its  eflfects,  he  has  never  witnessed  this. 
In  regard  to  its  aeleterious  effects  on  the  nervous  system  when  taken 
in  large  doses,  and  the  discordant  views  in  relation  thereto,  opportu- 
nity may  be  idforded  to  treat  in  another  place. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  whilst  strangury  has  been  ascribed 
to  it  by  some,  it  is  the  main  remedy  on  which  many  others  depend 
in  cases  of  strangury, — in  that  especially  which  is  caused  by  cantha- 
rides.  The  author  has  neither  observed  the  influence  of  camphor  in 
the  one  case  nor  in  the  other.  He  is  not  disposed  to  place  much 
value  upon  it  as  an  excitant  in  those  cases  in  which  it  has  been  so 
much  extolled  by  many.  It  is  chiefly  in  adynamic  and  long-pro- 
tracted fevers  that  it  has  been  prescribed ;  but  almost  always  asso- 
ciated with  some  other  agent,  as  with  opium,  where  the  object  has 
been  to  allay  restlessness  and  irritation ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
induce — as  it  has  been  conceived — some  tendency  towards  the  skin; 
or  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  where  the  prostration  has  been  more 
considerable.  In  none  of  these  cases,  perhaps,  does  the  practitioner 
look  solely  to  the  excitant  influence  of  the  camphor ;  but  rather  to 
that  narcotic  influence  which  has  been  ascribed  to  it  by  some. 

Whatever  propertied  it  has  appeared  to  possess  as  a  diaphoretic 
— the  belief  in  which  has  led  to  its  use  in  other  diseases,  as  chronic 
rheumatism,  gout,  &o. — have  been  probably  owiuff  to  its  gently-ex- 
citant agency ;  but  reference  has  been  made  to  mis  subject  under 
another  headf. 

Of  old,  camphor  was  esteemed  to  be  possessed  of  antaphrodisiao 
properties ;  and  many  of  the  modems  have  ascribed  to  it  the  same. 
M.  Esquirol  is  stated  to  have  cured  by  it  hysteric  nymphomania;  and 
M.  F.  Le  Gros  affirms,  that  he  found  it  the  most  active  remedy  he 
could  use  for  blennorrhagic  erections  and  chordee.  As  an  antaphro- 
disiao the  author  has  had  no  experience  with  it 

Miraculous  virtues  have  been  ascribed  to  it  by  M.  Baspail — a  fanci- 
ful therapeutist — ^who,  for  years  has  been  in  the  habit  of  smoking 
and  inhaling  it  under  the  form  of  cigar,  both  day  and  night  He 
placed  under  his  bolster  a  certain  quantity  of  purmed  camphor ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  he  says,  his  nights,  instead  of  beinff  agitated, 
were  passed  in  calm  and  uninterruptea  sleep.  Whenever  he  awid^es 
he  chews  from  three  to  four  grains  at  least ;  which  he  afterwards 
swallows  with  a  little  water.  In  the  course  of  the  night,  the  quan- 
tity sometimes  amounts  to  as  much  as  12  grains.  In  the  daytime, 
he  takes  a  similar  dose ;  and  employs  frictions  with  camphorated 
spirit  on  rising  and  ^oing  to  bed,  or  whenever  he  experiences  the 
least  lassitude  of  spirit  or  the  slightest  eiliaustion  of  body.  ^^  Under 
this  treatment,"  he  says,  ^^  I  have — so  to  speak — shed  the  old  sldn 
of  disease.  I  have  ^rown  young  again  in  physical  and  moral  strength. 
I  am  more  disposed  to  labor,  andam  less  inconvenienced  than  ever 
by  it"  M.  Raspail's  eigaretUt  have  been  much  used,  but  it  need 
hardly  be  said  with  no  such  advantages  as  he  has  experienced. 
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Camphor  forms  part  of  many  of  the  ofBcinal  and  other  liniments 
of  different  pharmacopceias.and  formularies,  as  well  as  those  of  do- 
mestic use.  In  such  cases,  it  is  usually  combined  with  other  exci- 
tants. 

The  medium  dose  of  camphor,  in  substance,  is  generally  stated  at 
from  j&ve  to  ten  grains;  which  may  be  given  rubbed  up  with  sugar, 
—or — what  is  preferable — in  the  form  of  pill.  An  objection  lias 
been  urged  against  the  pilular  form — ^that  as,  in  this  state,  the 
camphor  is  with  difficulty  dissolved  in  the  gastric  fluids,  it  may  float 
on  the  top,  and  be  apt  to  excite  nausea,  or  pain  or  uneasiness  at  the 
upper  orifice  of  the  stomach.  (Wood  and  Bache.)  The  author  has 
never  witnessed  any  of  these  results,  which  probably  occurred,  in 
the  cases  where  they  have  been  met  with,  in  consequence  of  the 
dose  having  been  large.  At  the  same  time,  with  the  opinion,  which 
he  possesses  of  the  value  of  camphor  as  an  excitant,  he  is  disposed 
to  place  as  much  reliance  on  an  ordinary  dose  of  Aquoe  CamphorcB 
of  the  pharmacopoeia,  which  contains  a  very  small  amount  of 
camphor,  as  on  a  larger  dose  administered  in  pill  or  powder. 

As  an  antaphrodisiac  it  has  been  given  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm. 

AqUA  CAM'PHORJB,  CAMPHOR  mn^— {Camphor,  '^ly,  Alcohol  nRxl;  Mag- 
ne$ice  carbonat.  5j  ;  Aquce  destillat.  Oij.)  The  alcohol  is  added  to 
break  down  the  cohesion  of  the  camphor ;  and  the  carbonate  of 
magnesia  facilitates  its  solution.  Each  fluidounce  of  the  water  is 
computed  to  contain  three  grains  of  camphor.  The  usual  dose  is 
from  fSss  to  f^j,  and  more. 

TINCTD'RA  CAMTHOHjE,  TINCTURE  OF  CAMPHOR.— ((7awM?Aor.  gv;  AUohol 
Oij.)  This  is  the  "  camphorated  Bpirit  ofwincy'  of  tJie  older  pharma- 
copoeias. It  is  rarely  given  internally.  If  desirable,  however,  from 
10  to  60  drops  may  be  rubbed  up  with  sugar,  and  water  be  added  to 
make  a  draught.  Should  it  be  added  without  this  precaution,  the 
greater  part  of  the  camphor  would  be  separated.  Water  must,  con- 
•eouentiy,  be  regarded  as  incompatible  with  it  in  prescriptions. 

Tincture  of  camphor  is  generally  employed  as  an  excitant  liniment 
in  sprains  and  bruises ;  in  cases  of  deep-seated  pains,  of  a  rheumatic 
or  neuralgic  kind,  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  excite  revulsion  on  the 
surfiEtce ;  and  to  modify  the  nutritive  actions  of  a  part,  as  in  cases  of 
tumors. 

MflMEN'TUM  CAM'PHORi;  CAMPHOR  mnMm.— {Camphor.  Sss;  Oleiolivce 

my) 

UHIMEN'TDM  SAPO'NIS  CAMPHORA'TDM,  CAMPH'ORATED  SOAP  lO'IMENT,  OPO- 
DEL^DOC. — {Savon,  vulgar.  3iij ;  Camphor.  3j ;  01.  rosmarin.j  01.  origan. 
aa  f  3j ;  Alcohol  Oj.) 

TINCTU'RA  SAPO'NIS  CAMPHORA'TA,  CAMPH'ORATEB  TINCTURE  OF  SOAP,  Soap 
Liniment — {Sapon.  rasur. 3iv;  Camphor. i'lj ;  01  rosmarin.  f  3ss;  Alco- 
hoi  Oy.) 

These  various  liniments  are  employed  under  the  same  circum- 
stances as  Tinctura  camphorse.    They  are  better  adapted,  however. 
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Fig.  124. 


for  prolonged  friction,  by  reason  of  the  admixture  of  soap,  or  oil,  or 
both ;  and,  consequently,  are  generallv'prescribed  where  the  object 
is  to  discuss  tumors ;  or  to  occasion  the  taking  up  of  any  solid  or 
fluid  deposition. 

Camphor  forms  part  of  Ceratum  Plumhi  Subacetatt$  and  Tinetura 
Opii  Camphorata  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 

28.  CANEI/LA. 

Canella  is  the  bark  of  Canella  alba,  Laurel-leaved  Canella,  Wild 
Cinnamon ;  Sex.  Syst.  Dodecandria  Monogynia ;  Nat.  Ord.  Melia- 
cese, — Guttiferae  ( Jussieu) ;  a  tree,  from  ten  to  fifty  feet  high,  which 
is  indigenous  in  the  West  India  Islands,  and  the  neighboring  con- 
tinent of  America. 

Canella  of  the  shops  is  the  inner  bark  of  the  stem  and  branches, 

occurring  in  quills,  but 
sometimes  in  flat  pieces 
of  considerable  size. 
It  is  of  a  pale  orange- 
yellow  color,  and  of 
an  odor  and  taste  in- 
termediate between 
cloves  and  cinnamon. 
It  is  confounded  at 
times  with  Winter' % 
Barky  and  hence  has 
been  called  9puriou$ 
Winter's  Bark.  It  cer- 
tainly resembles  it  in 
taste,  but  not  much  in 
appearance.  When 
subjected  to  analysis, 
canella  yields  volatile  oil,  which  is  its  active  ingredient;  a  little  bit- 
ter extractive,  which  communicates  to  it  what  tonic  property  it  pos- 
sesses ;  and  other  matters  of  less  importance.  Alconol  extracts  all 
its  virtues. 

Canella  possesses  the  ordinary  excitant  virtues  of  aromatic  barks, 
and  may  be  prescribed  in  the  dose  of  gr.  x  to  5ss.  It  is  rarely,  how- 
ever, given  alone ;  but  is  added  to  catnartic  and  tonic  agents,  to  act 
as  a  corrigent  to  the  former,  and  an  adjuvant  to  the  latter.  It 
enters  into  the  composition  of  Pulvis  Aloes  et  Canellcey  and  Vinum 
Bhei  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 

24.  WIN^TERA.— WINTER'S  BARK. 

This  article  is  in  the  secondary  list  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  bark  of  Wintera  Aromaticay  Drymis  Winteri, 
Winter's  Bark  Tree  ;  Sex.  Syst.  Polyandria  Tetragynia ;  Nat.  Ord. 
Magnoliacese ;  an  evergreen  tree,  which  is  indigenous  along  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  Chili,  Peru,  and  New  Granada. 

The  bark  of  the  shops  is  in  quills  or  rolled  pieces ;  of  a  pale  yel- 


Canella  alba. 
1.  Petals  and  stamens.    2.  Style.    8.  Seed.    4.  Berry. 
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lowish  or  dull  reddish-gray  color  externally,  with  red  elliptical 
spots.  Internally,  it  is  of  a  reddish-brown  color ;  whilst  the  in- 
ner surface  of  ca- 

nella,  with  which  it  ^'^'  ^^''' 

has  been  confound- 
ed, is  of  a  pale  color. 
Like  canella,  its 
main  constituent  is 
volatile  oil ;  but,  un- 
like it,  it  contains 
tannic  acid  and  ox- 
ide of  iron.  Its 
medical  virtues  are 
essentially  those  of 
canella,  than  which 
it  is  much  less  used. 
Dose  of  the  powder, 
gr.  X  to  588. 


Drymis  Winteri. 
1.  Sepnls.    2.  Anther.    3.  Carpels.    4.  A  section  of  a  carpel. 

26.  CAL'AMUS.— SWEET  FLAG. 


Calamus  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  is  the  rhizoma 
of  Acorus  Calamus  ;  Sbx.  Syst.  Hexandria  Monogynia;  Nat.  Ord. 
Aroidese, — Acoraceee   (Lindley)  —  an 
indigenous  plant,  whicn  grows  abun-  FJK- 126. 

dantly  in  this  country,  in  low,  damp 
places,  and  along  the  sides  of  ditches 
and  streams  ;  and  flowers  in  May  and 
June.  It  also  grows  abundantly  in 
many  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  roots,  as  they  are  met  with  in 
the  shops,  are  of  various  lengths,  flatten- 
ed, and  of  the  breadth  of  the  finger ; 
they  are  of  a  yellowish-brown  color, 
and  on  the  under  surface,  there  are 
numerous  dark  points,  whence    the 
roots  arise  :  the  texture  of  the  rhizo- 
ma is  spongy  or  corky,  and  the  frac- 
ture short  and  rough.     The  odor  is 
strong  and  rather  fragrant ;  the  taste 
aromatic,  warm,  and  bitterish.      On 
distillation  with  water,  it  yields  an  es- 
sential oil — ohum  calami  aromatici  of 
the  shops — on  which  its  medical  vir- 
tues essentially  depend ;  but  it  is  never  Aconis  calamus, 
used  in  medicme.    It  is  said  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  wholesale  dealers  in  perfiimery,  and  to  be  bought  by 
snuft-makers,  with  the  view  probably  of  scenting  snuff.     In  addition 
to  the  essential  oil,  calamus  has  been  found  also  to  contain  resin  and 
extractive,  the  latter  of  which  has  an  acrid  and  sweetish  taste. 

Calamus  is  not  much  used  in  medicine :  it  appears,  however,  to 
VOL.  I.  32 
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have  risen  in  estimation  with  the  framers  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
of  the  United  States,  who,  in  the  edition  of  1842,  elevated  it  from 
the  secondary  to  the  primary  list. 

Its  virtues  bein^  mainly  dependent  upon  essential  oil,  are  yielded 
to  water ;  in  the  form  of  infu$ian  {Oalam.  Sj ;  Aq.  btUlient.  Oj :  dose, 
a  wine-glassful),  it  may  be  given  as  a  stomachic  and  carminative  in 
atonic  conditions  of  the  digestive  organs, — ^but  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  any  virtues,  not  equally  possessed  by  the  other  articles  of  the 
class.  Dr.  Pereira  considers  it  to  be  especially  serviceable  in  gouty 
subjects.    The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  9j  to  3j. 

It  need  scarcely  be  repeated,  that  a  decoction  is  objectionable  in 
every  case  where  the  medical  properties  are  dependent  wholly,  or  in 
part,  on  essential  oil. 

26.  PIMEN'TA.— PIMEN'TO. 

PimentOy  AlUpicg  or  Jamaica  Peppery  is  the  unripe  berry  of  MyrtiiM 
Pimenta  ov Eugenia Pirrunta;  Sex.  Syst.  IcosandriaMonogvnia;  Nat. 
Ord.  MyrtacesD — a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  particularly  abun- 
dant in  Jamaica,  whence  one  of  its  names.  It  is  a  native  likewise  of 
Mexico  and  South  America.  When  the  fruit  has  attained  its  full 
size,  but  is  yet  green,  it  is  gathered  and  dried.  The  quantity  on 
which  duty  was  paid  in  England,  in  1839,  was,  according  to  Dr. 
Pereira,  277,185  lbs. 

The  taste  of  allspice,  which  is  a  familiar  spice,  is  pungent,  slightly 
astringent,  and  mixed — like  the  odor,  which  is  aromatic  and  resembles 
a  mixture  of  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and  cloves.  It  imparts  its  flavor 
to  water,  and  all  its  virtues  to  alcohol.  The  analysis  of  the  berries 
by  M.  Bonastre  furnished  a  variety  of  constituents,  but  those  on 
which  the  medical  properties  are  dependent  are, — a  volatile  oil,  sepa- 
rable into  two  oils,  one  lighter  and  the  other  heavier  than  water ; 
and  a  green  oil  or  resinous  matter,  which  has  an  acrid,  burning  taste, 
and  contributes  to  the  activity  of  the  pimento.  Except  in  odor,  the 
properties  of  the  volatile  oil  appear  to  be  almost  identical  with  those 
of  oil  of  cloves. 

Pimento  possesses  the  medical  properties  of  other  spices.  It  is  a 
warm  aromatic  excitant ; — not  often  administered  alone ;  but  chiefly 
used  as  an  adjunct  to  other  medicines,  to  communicate  flavor,  or  to 
correct  griping  or  nauseous  properties.  It  is  in  extensive  use  as  a 
condiment.     The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  10  to  40  grains. 

O'lEUM  PIMEN'TJE,  OIL  OF  PIMEN'TO,  is  obtained  by  submitting  allspice, 
bruised,  to  distillation  with  water.  Allspice,  according  to  Dr. 
Pereira,  yields  about  1*37  per  cent,  of  oil — heavy  and  light  together. 
Its  color  is  reddish-brown ;  odor  very  fragrant,  and  both  that  and 
the  taste  are  those  of  the  pimento,  but  to  an  increased  degree.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  ^eater  than  that  of  water,  averaging  1*021.  It 
is  employed  medicinally  in  the  same  cases  as  the  other  aromatics 
and  volatile  oils.    Dose  from  itj^ij  to  njjx. 

Aqua  Pimentce  may  be  formed  with  the  oil  in  the  same  manner 
as  Aqua  Oinnamomi. 
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SPIB'ITDS  PIMEN'TJE,  SPIRIT  OP  PIMEN'TO.— (Ptmen«.  cont  3ij  ;  Alcohol, 
dilut.  cong. ;  Aqtux  Oj ;  distil  a  gallon.)  It  has  the  same  medical 
qualities  as  the  ordinary  aromatic  spirits.    Dose,  f  j  to  fSiij. 


27.  PIPEE.— BLACK  PEPPEE. 

The  berries  of  black  pepper — Piper  nigrum — Sex.  Syst.  Diandria 
Trigynia ;  Nat.  Ord.  Piperacese  (Kunth) — are  the  only  oflBcinal  pep- 
per in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States.  They  possess,  how- 
ever, all  the  virtues  of  the  class.  The  plant  is  cultivated  in  various 
parts  of  India  and  the  Islands ;  and  likewise  in  the  West  Indies ; 
but  Europe  and  America  derive  their  main  supplies  from  Sumatra  and 
Java.  In  1840,  the  quantity  which  paid  duty  on  importation  into 
Ens^land  was,  according  to  Dr.  Pereira,  2,271,174  lbs. 

I^he  berries  are  gathered  before  they  are  perfectly  ripe.  On  being 
dried,  they  become  black  and  wrinkled ;  but  this  applies  only  to 
the  outer  surface ;  which,  when  removed,  leaves  the  white  pepper — 
piper  album — ^which  is  a  more  delicate  spice,  not  containing  the  same 
proportion  of  active  ingredient. 

Fig.  127. 


Piper  nigrum. 


Pepper-corns  are  of  the  size  of  small  peas;  have  an  aromatic  odor, 
and  a  fiery,  pungent  taste,  which  is  dependent  upon  essential  oil. 
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Accordingly,  their  virtues  are  yielded  to  alcohol,  and — in  a  less  de- 
gree— to  water.  On  analysis,  they  have  been  found  to  yield,  1. 
Kesin  of  Pepper,  a  very  acrid  substance,  possessing  in  a  ffreat  degree 
the  acrid  properties  of  the  peppers ;  soluble  in  alcohol  and  eflier, 
but  not  in  volatile  oils.  2.  Volatile  Oil  of  Pepper,  having  the  odor 
and  taste  of  pepper.  3.  Piperin,  found  in  all  the  peppers,  and  de-^ 
scribed  under  the  head  of  Tonics. 

The  medical  properties  of  pepper  are  essentially  those  of  capsicum, 
than  which  it  is  less  acrid.  Like  it,  it  is  extensively  used  as  a  con- 
diment. In  atonic  conditions  of  the  stomach,  as  in  the  gouty,  it  is 
occasionally  given  to  check  nausea,  or  to  remove  flatulence ;  but  it 
is  not  often  prescribed — ^partly,  perhaps,  owing  to  familiarity  with 
it,  as  a  condiment  constantly  on  the  table,  having  prevented  it  from 
receiving  as  much  attention  as  it  otherwise  might  have  done.  It  has 
been  prescribed  occasionally,  in  place  of  cubebs,  in  gonorrhoea,  and 
the  other  mucous  inflammations  for  which  the  latter  remedy  has 
been  advised. 

A  watery  infusion  has  been  found  serviceable  in  relaxed  sore 
throat ;  and  it  has  occasionally  been  prescribed  as  an  excitant  in 
paralysis  of  the  tongue.  Formed  into  an  ointmenty  it  has  been  used 
m  tinea  capitis,  and  with  this  view  an  Unguentum  Piperis  Nigri 
(Adipis  Itg ;  Piper,  nigr.  pulv.  giv),  was  officinal  in  the  Dublin  Phar- 
macopoeia ;  but  it  has  to  be  employed  with  caution,  and  is  scarcely 
ever  used  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  dose  of  black  pepper  is  from  gr.  v  to  gr.  xv.  It  may  be  ad- 
ministered either  in  berry  or  powder.  In  the  latter  case  it  may  be 
made  into  pills. 

A  nostrum,  called  Ward's  Paste,  acquired  much  celebrity  in  piles, 
fistulse,  and  chronic  afiections  of  the  rectum;  and,  in  consequence,  a 
substitute  was  introduced  into  the  British  Colleges  under  the  name 
CoNFBCTio  Piperis  Nigri.  It  has  received  hiffh  testimony  in  its 
favor ;  and  would  seem  to  have  been  beneficial  in  diseases  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  bowels,  in  which  an  excitant  is  indicated.  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie  asserts,  that  it  has  sometimes  proved  successful  in 
severe  cases  of  piles,  by  mixing  with  the  fseces,  and  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  diseased  parts.  It  consists  of  black  pepper,  elecampane 
root,  fennel  seed,  honey,  and  sugar. 

EITBAC'TUJI  PIP'ERIS  PLD'IDUM,  FMID  EXTRACT  OP  BUCK  PEPPEE.— This 

newly-introduced  process  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States 
(1851),  consists  in  exhausting  black  pepper  by  means  of  ether,  evapo- 
rating the  ether,  and  separating  the  crystals  of  piperin  which  form. 
The  extract  contains  most  of  the  volatile  oil  and  acrid  resin  of  the 
pepper,  with  little  of  the  piperin.  It  may  well  take  the  place  of  the 
oil  of  black  pepper,  which  has  long  been  in  use,  and  is  a  residue  of 
the  process  for  preparing  piperin.  The  dose  of  the  fluid  extract  is 
one  or  two  minims,  given  m  emulsion,  or,  combined  with  other  sub- 
stances, in  pill. 

28.  CAP'SICUM.— CAYEN'NE  PEPPER. 

Cayenne  Pepper  is  the  fruit  of  Capsicum  annuutn;  Sex.  Syst.  Pen- 
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tandria  Monogynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Solanese; — Solanacese  (Lindley), — a 
native  of  the  warmer  regions  of  Asia  and  America,  and  extensively 
cultivated  in  Europe  and  this  country.  The  fresh  fruit,  called  Ohil- 
lies,  is  sold  for  picKling ;  and  the  dried  fruit  of  the  druggists  bears 
the  same  name. 

There  are  different  varieties  of  capsicum,  which  produce  a  fruit 
varying  in  shape ;  but  the  oblong  vaneties  are  those  that  are  chiefly 
used  medicinally.  The  fruit,  when  perfectly  ripe,  dried,  and  reduced 
to  powder,  forms  red  pepper  or  Cayenne  pepper. 

The  odor  of  capsicum  is  aromatic  and  pungent ;  the  taste  very 
biting,  hot,  and  aromatic.  Its  virtues,  which  have  been  considered 
to  be  dependent  upon  a  peculiar  principle  called  capstein,  are  yield- 
ed to  etner,  alcohol,  and  water.  The  following  is  the  analysis  of 
M.  Braeonnot : — Acrid  oil  {capsicin)j  1*9 ;  wax,  with  red  coloring 
matter,  0*9;  brownish  starchy  matter,  9*0;  peculiar  gum,  6-0;  ani- 
malized  matter,  5*9 ;  woody  fibre,  67*8 ;  salts  (citrate  of  potassa, 
6-0 ;  phosphate  of  potassa,  and  chloride  of  potassium,  8-4) ; — 9-4. 
Total,  100. 

Its  action,  when  taken  internally,  is  excitant;  and  when  applied  to 
any  portion  of  the  cutaneous  surface,  rubefacient,  and,  consequently, 
revellent.  In  an  overdose,  it  may  cause  inflammation  of  the  stomach ; 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  that  a  sufficient  quantity  to  produce 
this  effect  could  be  readily  taken,  in  consequence  of  its  acrid  action 
on  the  mouth.  It  is  a  well-known  condiment ;  and,  in  the  East 
Indies,  is  used  in  veir  large  quantities,  without  any  disagreeable 
results.  A  friend  of  tne  author  has  seen  a  gentleman,  who  had  re- 
sided for  a  long  time  in  Hindostan,  eat  it  upon  bread  and  butter — 
the  layer  of  the  pepper  being  as  thick  as  that  of  the  butter.'  In 
those  climes,  the  effect  of  the  elevated  temperature  has  an  obtunding 
influence  on  the  function  of  innervation  ;  digestion  is  accordingly 
imperfectly  performed,  and  excitant  condiments  are  indulged  in. 

Capsicum  is  not  often  administered  as  a  general  excitant ;  but  it 
is  highly  appropriate  wherever  there  is  defective  impressibility  of 
the  stomacn.  In  cases  of  malignant  cholera,  and  in  the  low  stages 
of  fever,  it  is  occasionallv  prescribed  by  some ;  but  it  is  more  fre- 
quently employed  in  asthenic  dyspepsia, — as  in  that  which  occurs 
in  atonic  gout,  or  in  the  habitual  drunkard.  It  has,  also,  been 
prescribed  in  paralytic  and  lethargic  cases ;  but  internal  excitants 
must  be  used  m  such  cases  with  caution, — for  fear,  that  the  patho- 
logical condition,  which  is  usually  hemorrhage  of  the  encepnalon, 
or  vascular  hypersemia,  should  be  augmented  oy  it.  It  has  likewise 
been  advised  as  an  adjunct  to  sulphate  of  quinia  in  intermittents, 
in  which  there  is  great  want  of  gastric  impressibility.  It  is  most 
commonly,  however,  used  as  a  local  excitant,  especially  in  cases  of 
malignant  or  sluggish  sore  throat ;  and  its  good  effects  in  scarlatina 
maligna  have  been  deposed  to  by  many  excellent  observers.  The 
author  has  occasionallv  seen  asthenic  or  sluggish  sore  throat  aggra- 
vated by  it;  but,  at  other  times,  benefit  has  resulted.  In  cynanche 
maligna — including  in  the  term  the  cynanche  of  scarlatina  mali^a 
— it  IS  given,  by  some,  internally  at  the  same  time.    The  following 
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form  is  one  that  is  often  used  as  a  gargle.  (Capsie.  pulv.  5j  ;  Sodii 
cMorid.  9j  ;  Aeeti  fjss ;  Aqiue  ferventis  f3^.  Infunde  et  cola.)  In 
relaxed  conditions  of  the  tnroat  or  uvula,  it  may  be  applied  also  in 
the  form  of  tincture  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  pencil. 

As  a  rubefacient,  capsicum  is  used  wherever  cutaneous  revellents 
are  considered  to  be  indicated, — as  in  the  delirium  or  coma  of  fever ; 
but  in  such  cases  sinapisms  are  generally  preferred.  It  maybe  made 
into  a  cataplasm  in  the  same  manner  as  mustard,  and  be  applied  to 
the  lower  extremities ;  or  it  may  be  mixed  with  heated  spirit  and  used 
as  a  lotion.  In  similar  cases,  as  well  as  when  the  circulation  does 
not  go  on  actively  in  the  lower  limbs,  as  shown  by  cold  feet,  woollen 
socks  may  be  dusted  with  the  powder.  In  neuralgic  pains,  the  same 
applications  are  often  beneficial;  and  in  the  cold  stage  of  cholera, 
where  frictions  are  indicated,  cayenne  pepper  is  often  added  to  the 
ointments  used  for  this  purpose.  It  is  a  common  adjunct  to  the 
Unguentum  Hydrargyri  in  such  cases. 

The  capsicum  cataplasm  is  not  so  apt  to  vesicate  as  the  sinapism. 

The  dose  of  capsicum  powder  is  from  three  grains  to  ten,  which 
may  be  made  into  pills  with  crumb  of  bread;  or — especially  incases 
of  atony  of  the  stomach — with  extract  of  gentian.  (Cap9ie.  pulv., 
Uzt.  gentian,  y  aa  9j  ;  Aquce  q.  s. ;  ut  fiant  pilulse  xij.  Each  pill  con- 
tains nearly  two  grains  of  capsicum.) 

In  cases  of  cynanche,  the  gargle,  before  recommended,  may  be 
used,  or  the  simple  infusion  ofcapsicum,  or  a  mixture  of  the  tincture 
of  capsicum  and  water, — {Tincturce  cap$ici  fjss ;  Aquce  f  3viij.) 

INFD'SUM  CAP'SICI,  INFDSION  OF  CAYENNE  PEPPEE.— ((7ap«i(?.  3ss;  Aq.  huU 
lient.  Oj.  Macerate  for  two  hours  and  strain.)  This  preparation 
has  been  introduced  into  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States 
(1851),  although  it  is  generally  prepared  at  home.  It  is  commonly 
used  as  a  gargle,  but  might  be  given  internally  as  a  stimulant  in  the 
dose  of  fSij  to  f  388. 

TINCTD'RA  CAP'SICI,  TINCTURE  OF  CAYENNE  PEPPER.— ((7a;>«(?.  |j  ;  Aleohol 
dilut.  Oij.)  The  dose  of  the  tincture  of  cayenne  pepper  is  from  imx 
to  f  3j  or  more,  in  the  cases  before  mentioned.  It  is  likewise  em- 
ployed occasionally  to  cover  the  taste  of  oil  of  turpentine,  as  well 
as  to  prevent  the  nausea  which  the  oil  might  induce ;  and  is  some- 
times used  as  a  rubefacient,  when  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of 
an  extract,  and  spread  over  the  part. 

29.  CUBEB'A.— CUBEBS. 

Cubebs  are  the  berries  of  Piper  Ovheha ;  Sex.  Syst.  Diandria  Tri- 
gynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Piperacese.  This  species  of  pepper  is  a  native  of 
Java  and  Prince  of  Wales  Island;  but  flourishes,  also,  in  India  and 
Guinea.  It  is  the  dried  unripe  fruit.  It  resembles  black  pepper,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  lighter  colored,  and  each  pepper-corn  is  furnished  with 
a  short  stalk,  which  hjts  given  it  the  name  Piper  eaudatum.  Within 
the  hard  shell  is  a  spherical  seed,  which  is  whitish  internally,  and 
oily.  The  odor  of  cubebs  is  aromatic ;  the  taste  pungent  like  pepper ; 
and  camphoraceous. 
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The  active  ingredient  of  cubebs  is  the  volatile  oil, — (KIEUM  CUBEE'JI 
— ^which  18  separated  by  distillation,  is  oflBcinal  in  the  Pharmacopa  ia 
of  the  United  States ;  and  is  regarded  by  some  as  the  best  and  nx  st 
convenient  preparation  of  cubebs.  (Pereira.)  The  analysis  of  cubtbs 
by  Moiiheim  afforded  the  following  results ; — green  volatile  oil,  2*5; 
yellow  volatile  oil,  I'O;  cubebin^  probably  the  same  as  piperin,  4*5; 
balsamic  resin,  1*6;  wax,  3-0;  chloride  of  sodium,  1-0;  extractive, 
6-0 ;  lignin,  66-0 ;  loss,  15-5.     Total,  100-00. 

The  action  of  cubebs  on  the  economy  is,  in  many  respects,  like 
that  of  copaiba.  It  has  also  the  general  excitant  properties  of  the 
peppers ;  but  it  is  rarely  administered  except  in  diseases  of  the  genito- 
urinary mucous  membrane,  on  which  its  action  is  like  that  of  copaiba, 
probably  through  the  operation  of  its  essential  oil,  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  it,  passes  into  the  mass  of  the  blood,  and  is  discharged 
along  with  the  urine  by  the  kidney.  Like  copaiba  too,  in  overdoses, 
it  is  apt  to  induce  urticaria,  and  to  excite  inflammation  of  the  gastro- 
enteric mucous  membrane.  In  gonorrhoea,  it  is  given  under  the 
same  circumstances  as  copaiba;  and,  like  that  agent,  it  may  be  inju- 
rious in  violent  inflammatory  cases,  and  in  the  early  stages  of  or- 
dinary cases.  There  are  numerous  instances  on  record,  in  which 
unpleasant  accidents — as  orchitis,  and  cystitis — have  resulted  from 
its  improper  administration.  Many  practitioners,  however,  give  it 
in  every  stage  of  the  disease.  In  gleet,  and  chronic  imflammation 
in  general  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urinary  organs,  its  em- 
ployment is  more  appropriate.  It  has  been  advised,  also,  in  the 
gonorrhoea  of  the  female,  as  well  as  in  leucorrhoea ;  but  here  its  efficacy 
is  more  limited ;  some,  indeed,  deny  it  to  have  any.  In  nocturnal 
incontinence  of  urine  it  has  been  extolled,  given  in  tolerably  lar^e 
doses,  twice  a  day  for  several  weeks;  and  it  has  been  found  useml 
in  nocturnal  emissions. 

It  is  affirmed,  that  in  abscess  of  the  prostate,  benefit  has  resulted 
from  the  gentle  stimulus  it  has  afforded ;  and  in  hemorrhoids,  its 
agency  has  been  likewise  found  beneficial.  In  most  respects,  indeed, 
its  action  resembles  that  of  copaiba.  In  one  respect,  there  would 
appear  to  be  a  difference  between  them.  Copaiba  is  said  to  have 
induced  chronic  rheumatism,  whereas,  cubeba  has  been  administered 
in  that  disease,  and,  it  is  said,  advantageously. 

Cubeba  is  commonly  prescribed  in  gonorrhoea  in  powder,  and  in 
doses  of  one,  two,  and  even  four  drachms,  repeated  once  or  oftener 
in  the  day.    In  affections  of  the  bladder  and  prostate,  the  dose  is 

Senerally  less, — from  ten  to  thirty  grains.    Electuaries,  lozenges, 
rag^es  and  boluses,  have  been  prepared  with  it;  but  there  seem^s  to 
be  no  great  advantage  in  these  formulse. 

In  consequence  of  the  gastric  irritation  sometimes  produced  by  it, 
it  has  been  proposed,  that,  like  copaiba,  it  should  be  riven  in  enema, 
to  the  amount  of  one  or  two  drachms  or  more  of  tlie  powder,  sus- 
pended in  five  or  six  ounces  of  an  oleaginous  mixture. 

It  is  advisable  to  keep  the  bowels  open  during  its  use  ;  for  when 
hardened  faeces  are  permitted  to  accumulate,  the  spice,  according^  to 
Dr.  Paris,  insinuates  itself  into  the  mass,  and  occasions  excoriattons 
of  the  rectum. 
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TIXCTU'RA  CUBEB'^  TDfCTOBB  OF  CDBIBS.— (CW«6.  contus.  3iv;  Alcohol 
dilut.  Oij.  It  majr  also  be  made  by  the  process  of  displacement.) 
The  dose  of  this  tmeture  is  one  or  two  fluidrachms.  It  is  occasion- 
ally, though  rarely,  used  as  a  carminative ;  but  it  is  not  unfrequently 
employed  in  gonorrhoea. 

The  volatile  oil — OlEUM  CUBEB'J! — ^is  likewise  much  used  by  many 
practitioners  in  the  same  disease.  Its  dose  is  ten  or  twelve  drops, 
suspended  in  water  by  means  of  mucilage,  or  dropped  on  sugar. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  an  oleo^esinous  extract  of  cttbebs, — 
prepared  by  adding  the  oil  to  the  resinous  extract  of  cubebs,  which 
is  made  by  digesting  the  cake  left  after  the  distillation  of  the  oil  in 
alcohol,  and  distilling  off  the  spirit — ^is  occasionally  prescribed  in 

fonorrhoea ;  as  well  as  an  ethereal  hydro-alcoholic  extract  of  cvJbebi  ; 
ut  they  do  not  seem  to  be  preferable  to  the  preparations  already 
indicated. 

In  the  last  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  (1861), 
an  oleo-resin  is  introduced  under  the  name  of 

EXTBACT'DM  CUBEB'JS  FID'IDUM,  FlUID  EXTRACT  OF  CUBEBS.— This  is  pre- 

f)ared  by  pouring  ether  on  a  pound  of  cuhebi  in  powder,  in  a  perco- 
ator,  until  two  pints  have  passed  ;  distilling,  by  means  of  a  water- 
bath,  a  pint  ana  a  half  of  the  ether,  and  exposing  the  residue  in  a 
shallow  vessel,  until  the  whole  of  the  ether  has  evaporated.  It  pos- 
sesses all  the  activitjr  of  the  drug,  containing  the  volatile  oil  and 
resin  ;  and  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  five  to  thirty  minims,  sus- 
pended in  water. 

80.  SINATIS.— MUSTARD. 

Mustard  is  a  well-known  acrid  stimulant,  taken  as  a  condiment  to 
facilitate  the  digestion  of  other  substances,  but  is  rarely  employed 
internally  as  a  therapeutical  agent.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  the  form  of 
cataplasm  as  a  revelleut;  and  frequently,  as  an  excitant,  to  the  wrists, 
ankles,  or  epigastrium,  where  the  powers  of  the  system  are  much  pros- 
trate J,  as  in  adynamic  fevers,  and  other  diseases  of  a  similar  character. 
In  these  it  is  greatly  preferable  to  blisters ;  as  the  latter  abstract  from 
the  system  a  quantity  of  serum,  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  antagonize 
the  good  effects  that  might  follow  from  the  excitation.  Occasionally, 
too,  mustard  is  added  to  pediluvia,  to  render  them  more  excitant  The 
mode  of  formation  and  application  of  the  cataplasm  is  given  else- 
where.   ^See  Rbvellents.) 

"When  it  is  desired  to  exhibit  mustard  internally  as  an  excitant, 
mustard  whey  may  be  given,  which  is  prepared  by  boiling  half  an 
ounce  of  the  bruised  seeds  or  powder  in  a  pint  of  milk,  and  strain- 
ing.    The  dose  is  fgiv,  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

The  volatile  oil — Oleum  Sinapis — ^lias  been  occasionally  used  as 
a  local  excitant ;  but  more  frequently  as  a  rubefacijBnt  and  vesicant. 

31.  ZIN'GIBER.— GINGER. 

The  rhizoma  of  Zingiber  officinale,  Amomum  Zingiber,  Narrow-leaved 
Q-inger ;  Sex.  Syst.  Monandria  Monogynia;  Nat.  Ord.  Zingibera- 
ceae  (Lindley),  is  officinal  in  the  various  pharmacopoeias  of  Great 
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Britain  and  of  this  country.  Its  native  soil  is  doubtful,  but  it  is 
supposed  to  be  Asia :  it  is  now  cultivated  in  most  tropical  regions 
throughout  the  globe.  The  voung  shoots  put  forth  in  the  spring 
are  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  well-known  preserve — Preserved 
Q-inger,  At  the  end  of  the  year,  or  beginning  of  the  next,  when  the 
herb  has  withered,  and  before  the  root  becomes  too  woody,  the  rhizo- 
ma  is  in  the  fittest  state  for  yielding  the  ginger  of  the  shops ;  which  is 
prepared  by  picking  and  cleaning  them,  and  then  either  scalding 
them  in  boiling  water,  and  drying  them  with  artificial  heat,  or  by 
peeling  and  drying  them  in  the  sunshine  without  immersion  in  hot 
water.  In  the  former  mode  Black  Q-inger  is  said  to  be  obtained ; 
in  the  latter  White  Q-inger.  Dr, 
Pereira,  however,  thinks  that  this  F'K-  128. 

mode  of  preparation  is  insuflScient 
to  account  for  the  difierence  be- 
tween black  and  white  ginger; 
and  he  is  disposed  to  suspect  the 
existence  of  some  difference  in 
the  plants  themselves.  When 
imported  into  England,  the  com- 
mon kinds  are  bleached  by  wash- 
ing them  in  a  solution  of  chlori- 
nated lime;  and,  sometimes, 
by  exposing  them  to  the  fumes 
of  burning  sulphur, — processes 
which,  as  remarkedby  Dr.  Pereira, 
cannot  fail  to  injure  the  aromatic. 

Black  ginger  is  imported  into 
this  country  almost  exclusively 
from  Calcutta,  and  is  called  by 
the  drug^sts  East  India  Qinger. 
White  ffmger  is  imported  from 
England,  where  it  is  said  to  under- 
go some  preparation.  It  is  gene- 
rally termed  Jamaica  Qinger ^  and 
is  the  most  prized.  (Wood  and 
Baclie.)  In  England,  the  quantitv 
of  ginger  on  which  duty  was  paid, 
in  the  year  1840,  was,  according  to  Dr.  Pereira,  9063  cwt. ;  of  which 
7528  cwt.  were  imported  from  the  British  West  Indies;  and  1585 
from  the  East  Indies. 

As  found  in  the  shops,  black  ginger  has  a  wrinkled  epidermis,  and 
is  of  a  dirty  grayish-brown  color  externally.  The  outer  portion  is 
horny ;  the  centre  of  a  whitish  color,  and  somewhat  fannaceous. 
White  ginger  is  destitute  of  the  epidermis;  of  a  pale,  grayish-yellow 
color,  and  of  a  more  farinaceous  texture. 

When  subjected  to  analysis,  ginger  affords,  as  main  constituents, 
a  volatile  oil,  and  a  soft  resin.  Its  starch,  of  fine  quality,  and  per- 
fectly white,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  25  per  cent.,  has  been 
separated  by  the  ordinary  process  of  procuring  arrow-root. 


Zingiber  officinale. 


a.  Flower.    6.  Stamen. 
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Ginger  is  one  of  the  most  prized  of  the  aromatics,  and  as  such  is 
used  as  a  condiment.  It  is  rarely  given  alone,  except  in  domestic 
practice,  when  it  is  often  taken  in  the  form  of  ginger  tea  in  tormina, 
and  in  gastric  and  intestinal  flatulency.  Therapeutically,  it  is  more 
frequently  prescribed  than  any  other  aromatic  as  a  corrigent  to  sub- 
stances which  are  apt  to  excite  nausea,  gastrodynia,  or  tormina.  It 
is  occasionally  used  as  a  collutory  and  gargle  in  relaxation  of  the 
uvula,  and  in  relaxed  sore  throat;  and,  at  times,  is  applied  as  an  ex- 
citant and  rubefacient  to  the  skin  ;  but  it  is  inferior  to  mustard,  and 
is,  therefore,  rarely  applied. 

The  dose  of  the  powder,  as  an  excitant,  is  from  ct.  x  to  gr.  xx  or 
more.  The  infusion — ginger  tea — may  be  made  of  from  Jij  to  5iv, 
of  ginger  to  Oss  of  boiling  water ;  sweetened,  and  taken  in  doses  of 
one  or  two  table-spoonfuls. 

INFD'SCM  ZINCIB'EBIS,  INFD'SION  OF  GINGER,  introduced  into  the  last  edi- 
tion of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  (1851),  is  made  by 
infusing  ginger ^  bruised,  Sss,  in  boiling  water  Oj.     The  dose  is  f  Sij. 

TINCTD'BA  ZISGIB'EBIS,  TINCTURE  OF  GINGER.— (ZiVi^tJ.  contus.  Sviij;  Al- 
eohol.  Oij, — prepared  by  maceration  or  by  displacement.)  Tincture 
of  ginger  is  an  excellent  carminative.  It  is  rarely,  however,  given 
alone  ;  but  is  a  good  adjunct  to  tonic  and  cathartic  mixtures.  It  is 
chiefly  used  in  the  preparation  of 

STR'CPUS  ZINGIB'ERIS,  SYRUP  OF  GINGER.— ( Tmce.  Zingih.  fgiv;  Syrtip. 
cong.)  A  syrup  may  also  be  made  extemporaneously  by  mixing 
tincture  of  ginger  with  simple  syrup.  It  is  added  to  tonic  and  ca- 
thartic mixtures  to  prevent  flatulence,  and  give  flavor.  It  is  much 
used,  likewise,  as  an  addition  to  the  common  soda  water  as  drunk 
at  the  fountain. 

Ginger  enters  into  the  composition  of  Acidum  Sulphuricum  Aroma- 
ticumj  PiluXcB  SciUce  Oompositm^  Pulvis  Aromaticus^  Tinctura  Cinna- 
momi  Compositay  and  Vinum  ^fo^>  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United 
States. 

82.  ARMORA'CIA.—HORSE'RADISH. 

Horseradish,  whose  general  properties  have  been  described  else- 
where (p.  286) — ^is  a  well-known  excitant  condiment,  when  fresh ; 
and  is  adapted,  therefore,  to  act  as  an  internal,  as  well  as  an  external 
excitant ;  it  is  likewise,  to  a  certain  extent,  diuretic ;  but  it  is  rarely 
employed  in  medicine  ;  and  Dr.  Christison  has  remarked  that  "  on 
the  whole,  it  miffht  be  expunged  from  the  pharmacopoeias  with  little 
inconvenience. 

The  dose,  as  an  excitant,  when  scraped  into  shreds,  is  Jss  or  more. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  has  an 

INFU'SUM  ARMORA'CIjE, INFU'SION  OF  HORSERADISH.— (ilrme)rac. incis., Sina- 
pis  contus.  aa  3j ;  Aq.  bullient.  Oj.)  The  infusion  is  rarely  prescribed. 
It  has  been  advised  in  chronic  rheumatism,  paralysis,  and  dropsies 
of  an  asthenic  kind.  The  dose  is  f  Sss  to  f  Sy,  two  or  three  times  a 
day. 
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88.  TEREBIN'THINA.— TUR'PENTINE. 

The  term  turpentine  is  usually  given  to  vegetable  juices,  liquid  or 
concrete,  which  consist  of  resin,  and  a  peculiar  volatile  oil,  sepa- 
rable by  distillation,  called  Oil  of  Turpentine. 

The  only  turpentines,  that  are  officinal  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of 
the  United  States,  are  TEBEBIN'TDINA,  TCR'PENTINE,  the  juice  of  the  Pinm 
Palustrisj  Long-leaved  Pine^  Yellow  Pine^  Pitch  Pine^  Swamp  Pine, 
and  other  species  of  Pinus;  Sex.  Syst.  MonoeciaMonadelphia;  Nat. 
Ord.  Coniferse;  and  TEREBIN'THINA  CANADEN'SIS:  Canada  Turpentine, 
Canada  Balsaniy  Balsam  of  Fir j  the  juice  of  Abi$$  BaUamea,  Cana- 
dian Balaam  Fir,  Balm  of  Chilead  Fir,  American  Silver  Fir. 

1.  TEREBIN'THINA,  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States,  Ameri- 
can or  White  Turpentine — the  juice  of  Pinus  Palustris  chiefly — is 
not  identical  with  the  common  European  turpentine,  which  is  the 
produce  of  Pinus  Sylvestris,  Wild  Pine,  or  Scotch  Fir.  It  is  chiefly 
obtained  from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  is  procured  as  fol- 
lows. In  the  winter  months,  holes  are  made  in  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  three  or  four  inches  from  the  ground,  which  are  capable  of 
holding  two  or  three  pints,  or  more,  into  which,  in  the  spring,  the 
juice  begins  to  flow,  and  con- 
tinues through  the  summer  and 
autumn.  The  juice  is  removed 
from  these  holes  as  they  fill,  and 
is  transferred  into  casks,  in  which 
it  acquires  the  consistence  of  a 
soft  solid.  The  quantity  of  raw 
turpentine,  used  by  the  turpen- 
tine distillers  of  Wilmington, 
N.  C.  alone,  is  astonishing.  It 
is  stated  in  the  North  Carolina 
Chronicle,  published  in  that 
town,  that  there  are  three  estab- 
lishments, which  work  up  about 
200  barrels  a  day,  making  be- 
tween 62,000  and  63,000  barrels 
per  annum.  75,000  or  80,000 
barrels,  it  was '  expected,  would 
be  used  in  the  year  1843.  Be- 
sides, nearly  100,000  barrels  were 
shipped  from  "Wilmington  in  the 
year  ending  the  first  of  July, 
1842. 

Turpentine  procured  as  above, 
has  the  odor  that  is  characteristic  of  all  the  terebinthinates ;  a  warm, 
pungent,  bitterish  taste,  and  a  white  color  tinged  with  yellow.  Its 
consistence  varies  with  the  temperature. 

f.  TEBEBIN'THINA  CANADEN'SIS,  Canada  Turpentine— the  juice  of  Abies 
Balsamea — is  collected  in  Canada  and  the  State  of  Maine.  Between 


Abies  balsamea. 
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the  bark  and  the  wood  of  the  trunks  and  branches  are  vesicles, 
which  contain  the  turpentine.  This  exudes  when  they  are  broken, 
and  is  received  into  a  bottle.  When  fresh,  it  is  of  the  consistence 
of  thin  honey ;  but,  by  time  and  exposure,  it  becomes  more  and 
more  solid.  It  }s  yellow,  transparent,  very  tenacious,  possessing 
the  terebinthinate  odor  in  an  agreeable  form,  and  having  the  taste 
of  those  substances.  In  this  country,  it  is  usually  brought  to  market 
in  bottles,  but  is  exported  to  England  in  casks.  In  1838,  the  quan- 
tity imported  into  England  was,  according  to  Dr.  Pereira,  7259 
pounds.  Both  these  turpentines  yield  17  or  18  per  cent,  of  volatile 
oil  on  distillation. 

Besides  these,  which  are  of&cinal  in  this  country,  there  are  others 
— ^as  1.  Common  European  Turpentine — Terkbinth'ina  Vulga'ris — 
which,  as  already  remarked,  is  procured  from  Pinus  SylvestrtM ;  2. 
Larch^  or  Venice  Turpentine — Tbrbbinth'ina  Vbn'bta — obtained 
from  Larix  Europceay  Uommon  Larch;  3.  Chian  or  Cypru$  Turpen- 
tine— Terebinth'ina  Chia  sbu  Cyp'ria— obtained  from  Pistacia 
TerebinthuSj  Turpentine  Pistaehia :  Sex.  Syst.  Dioecia  Pentandria ; 
Nat.  Ord.  Terebinthacese ;  4.  Bordeaux'  Tur'pentinb,  from  Pinus 
Pinaster  J  or  P.  Maritima^  Pinaster,  or  Cluster  Pine ;  5.  Strashurg 
Turpentine,  Terebinth'ina  Argbntoraten'sis,  from  Abies  Picea, 
Silver  Fir  of  Europe  ;  6.  Common  Franhincsnse — Abib'tis  Rbsi'na, 
Thus,  from  Abies  Communis;  7.  Damar'ra  Tur'pentinb,  from  Pinus 
Damarra,  which  grows  in  the  East  India  Islands  ;  and  8.  Dombey'a 
Turpentine,  the  produce  oi  Dornbeya  Excelsa,  a  native  of  Chili. 

All  the  terebinthinate  oleo-resins  resemble  each  pther  in  smell 
and  taste.  They  soften  and  become  liquid  by  heat ;  readily  take 
fire,  and  bum  with  a  white  flame,  giving  off  much  smoke,  which,  in 
a  confined  space,  occasions  a  copious  deposition  of  lampblack.  They 
yield,  by  distillation,  a  large  quantity  of  volatile  oil,  leaving  a  resi- 
duum consisting  of  resin.  They  are  readily  soluble  in  alconol  and 
ether ;  and  unite  with  the  fixed  oils.  Water  extracts  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  volatile  oil,  but  becomes  largely  impregnated  with  its 
flavor. 

Terebinthinate  preparations  owe  their  medical  properties  to  their 
volatile  oil,  which,  like  other  volatile  oils,  is  excitant, — occasioning, 
when  swallowed,  a  sense  of  heat  in  the  stomach;  and,  in  large  doses, 
nausea,  and  augmentation  of  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels. 
The  essential  on  is  absorbed  into  the  bloodvessels,  operating  on  the 
system  as  an  excitant,  and  passing  to  the  kidneys,  partly  changed 
and  partly  unchanged,  where  it  is  separated  along  with  the  urine, — 
in  small  quantities  increasing  the  secretion  from  those  organs,  and 
in  larger,  giving  rise,  at  times,  to  nephritic  symptoms,  haematuria, 
and  strangury.  It  is  also  exhaled  from  other  secerning  surfaces,  as 
the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  generallv.  Hence,  the  turpentines 
have  been  administered  in  affections  of  the  mucous  membranes  in 
general;  and  of  the  urinary  organs  in  particular. 

None  of  the  turpentines  are,  however,  much  used,  in  consequence 
of  their  virtues  being  wholly  possessed  by  the  volatile  oil,  under 
which  the  diseases  will  bo  mentioned  in  which  they  are  prescribed. 
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Their  dose  is  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm.  They  may  be  made 
into  pilh  with  powdered  liquorice ;  into  an  emuhion  with  mucilage 
of  gum  arabic  or  yolk  of  egg,  sugar,  and  mint  water;  or  into  an  elec- 
tuary with  honey  or  molasses. 

If  Bordeaux  turpentine  be  mixed  with  about  one-twentyeighth 

Eart  of  its  weight  of  calcined  magnesia,  it  solidifies  in  about  twelve 
ours, — the  acid  resins  combining  with  the  magnesia,  and  forming 
solid  resinates,  which  absorb  the  volatile  oil. 

An  emuhion  of  the  turpentines  may  also  be  thrown  into  the  rec- 
tum as  an  excitant  injection,  when  it  is  desirable  to  induce  catharsis 
and  revulsion  at  the  same  time,  as  in  comatose  affections. 
They  enter  into  the  composition  of  certain  plasters. 

a.  01ECM  TEREBINTHIM,  OIL  OP  TURPENTINE.— This  oil  is  prepared  on 
the  large  scale,  and  is,  conBequently,  not  in  the  list  of  preparations, 
but  in  that  of  the  materia  medica  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  of  the  pharmacopoeias  of  Europe.  All  the  turpen- 
tines yield  it ;  but  in  this  country  it  is  prepared  chiefly  from  PinuM 
PalustrU,  which  affords  about  17  per  cent,  and  from  which  it  is  dis- 
tilled in  large  quantities  in  North  Carolina,  not  only  for  home  con- 
sumption, but  for  exportation.  The  residue  in  the  still,  after  the 
distillation  of  the  oil,  is  reain.  In  the  British  Colleges,  oil  of  turpen- 
tine is  directed  to  be  redistilled;  but  in  this  country  it  can  always 
be  had  sufficiently  pure  for  medical  use;  so  that  the  apothecary 
rarely  has  recourse  to  a  hazardous  process  ;  and,  accordingly,  no  for- 
mula for  its  rectification  is  given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United 
States. 

Pure  oil  of  turpentine  is  limpid  and  colorless,  having  a  peculiar 
penetrating  odor,  and  a  hot,  pungent,  bitterish  taste.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  about  0-86.  It  is  highly  volatile  and  inflammable ;  less 
soluble  in  alcohol  than  most  other  volatile  oils,  and  very  slightly  so 
in  water,  and  in  dilute  or  hydrated  alcohol.  It  is  readily  soluble 
in  sulphuric  ether. 

It  is  a  powerful  excitant,  diuretic,  anthelmintic,  and  in  large  doses 
cathartic ;  but  its  excitant  properties  alone  fall  under  consideration 
here.  In  small  doses — from  a  few  drops  to  a  drachm — it  causes  a 
feeling  of  warmth  in  the  stomach;  is  absorbed,  and  passes  off  by  the 
kidneys,  and  the  different  emunctories ;  so  that  the  cutaneous  and 
pulmonary  transpirations  have  a  marked  terebin  thin  ate — and  the 
urine  a  violet — odor ;  the  latter  supposed  to  be  owing  to  a  portion 
of  the  oil  being  decomposed. 

Owing  to  its  excitant  operation,  it  proves  beneficial  in  chronic 
inflammations  of  mucous  membranes  accompanied  by  discharges  ; 
and,  not  unfrequently,  even  in  small  doses,  causes  hsematuria,  and 
great  irritation  of  the  urinary  organs.  These  effects  are  still  more 
marked,  when  the  dose  is  larger, — from  fjj,  for  example,  to  fSij. 
In  still  larger  doses,  from  fSij  to  f^iss,  and  even  more,  it  induces 
much  concentration  of  action  towards  the  abdominal  viscera ;  purg- 
ing  at  times,  and  passing  off  freely  by  all  the  excretions,  so  as  to 
impregnate  the  air  of  the  chamber  with  its  odor ; — in  some  cases, 
disordering  the  encephalic  futictions,  but  not  causing  any  permanent 
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ill  effects.  It  has  been  given  to  the  extent  of  three  flnidounces 
without  injury. 

Oil  of  turpentine  is  used  as  an  internal  excitant  in  protracted 
fevers  accompanied  by  adynamic  symptoms ;  especially  if,  at  the 
same  time,  there  be  meteorism  or  ulceration  of  the  intestines.  On 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  it  is  affirmed  that  there 
is  a  particular  state  of  fever,  usually  attended  with  much  danger,  in 
which  the  remedy  has  been  found  uniformly  successful: — ^this  is  in 
the  latter  stages  of  typhoid  fevers,  or  lingering  remittents,  "  in  which 
the  tonffue,  having  begun  to  throw  off  its  load  of  fur  in  patches,  has 
suddenly  ceased  to  clean  itself,  and  becomes  dry  and  brownish.  The 
skin  is  at  the  same  time  dry,  the  bowels  torpid  and  distended  with 
flatus,  and  the  patient  sometimes  affected  with  slight  delirium. 
Under  the  use  of  small  doses  of  turpentine,  frequently  repeated,  the 
tongue  becomes  moist  and  again  coated,  the  tympanitic  state  of  the 
bowels  disappears,  and  the  patient  goes  on  to  recover  as  in  a  favor- 
able case  of  fever."  Dr.  Wood  is  disposed  to  ascribe  the  effect  to 
a  healthy  change  produced  by  the  oil  on  the  ulcerated  surface  of 
the  intestines ;  but  the  author  has  seen  its  excitant  influence  ex- 
hibited in  similar  cases,  when  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  in  the 
presence  of  intestinal  ulceration ;  whilst  his  experience  has  not  led 
him  to  corroborate  the  strongly-expressed  testimony  of  Dr.  Wood 
in  regard  to  its  efficacy  in  typhoid  fever,  under  the  very  circum- 
stances pointed  out  by  that  gentleman ;  and  such  has  been  the  case 
with  other  observers. 

In  similar  conditions  of  yellow,  puerperal,  and  eruptive  fevers,  the 
internal  use  of  the  oil  is  said  to  have  been  found  beneficial. 

Like  copaiba,  oil  of  turpentine  has  been  serviceable  in  chronic 
dysentery  and  diarrhoea ;  in  chronic  blennorrhcea  and  leucorrhoea — 
less  so,  however,  in  the  Jast  affection,  as  has  been  shown  to  be  the 
case  with  copaiba — and  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bladder;  but 
in  the  last  disease  its  administration  requires  caution,  as  it  is  apt, 
especially  if  the  quantity  be  too  great,  to  excite  increased  irritation. 
In  chronic  rheumatism,  it  has  been  more  largely  employed  than  any 
other  remedy ;  and  in  sciatica,  and  other  neuralgic  aflPections,  the 
benefit  obtained  from  it  is  often  marked.  It  acts  probably,  in  such 
cases,,  as  a  revellent,  by  its  excitant  effect  upon  the  kidneys  and  uri- 
nary apparatus  in  general. 

It  is  occasionally, but  rarely, given  as  a  carminative;  the  ordinary 
essential  oils  appearing  to  be  productive  of  as  much  service;  whilst 
they  are  agreeable,  and  consequently  preferable. 

It  can  be  readily  seen,  that  its  excitant  influence,  like  that  of  other 
essential  oils,  and  local  stimulants,  may  be  invoked  in  many  cases, 
where  it  is  desirable  to  induce  a  revellent  action,  with  the  view  of 
breaking  in  upon  any  diseased  condition. 

Externally,  oil  of  turpentine  is  employed  extensivelv  as  a  rubefa- 
cient. In  protracted  and  typhoid  fevers,  it  is  applied  hot  or  cold  to 
the  extremities ;  and  in  chronic  rheumatism,  paralysis,  cynanche, 
puerperal  peritonitis,  and,  whenever  it  is  desirable  to  excite  cutane- 
ous revulsion,  it  is  constantly  prescribed,  either  alone  or  associated 
with  olive  oil,  which  renders  its  action  milder. 
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In  those  cases  of  extensive  burns  and  scalds,  that  are  accompanied 
by  much  constitutional  depression,  oil  of  turpentine  has  been  found 
a  most  valuable  local  excitant ;  as  well  as  in  gangrenous  conditions 
in  general,  where  the  object  is  to  restore  the  part  from  a  state  of 
suspended  animation. 

Oil  of  turpentine  is  the  principal  ingredient  in  Whitehead' %  Uisenee 
of  Mu9tard^  which  consists  of  it,  camphor,  and  a  portion  of  spirit  of 
rosemary,  to  which  is  added  a  small  quantity  of  flour  of  mustard. 
This  is  a  celebrated  rubefacient  application  in  chronic  rheumatism, 
neuralgia,  &c.  aS^.  John  Long's  Limm^nt^  which  acquired  so  much 
notoriety  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  is  said  to  have  consisted  of 
oil  of  turpentine  and  acetic  acid,  held  in  suspension  by  yolk  of  e^g. 

United  with  olive  oil  (0/.  terehinthin.  3j ;  01.  olivce^  3vij),  and  m- 
troduced  into  the  meatus  auditorius  externus  on  cotton,  it  is  occa- 
sionally useful  as  an  excitant,  where  there  has  been  a  deficient 
secretion  of  cerumen. 

Oil  of  turpentine  is  likewise  administered  in  many  cases,  with 
marked  advantage,  in  the  form  of  enema.  In  amenorrhoea,  its  ex- 
citant influence  has,  in  this  way,  been  beneficial  by  contiguous 
sympathy.  In  fevers,  accompanied  by  meteorism,  and  in  comatose 
affections,  where  it  is  desirable  to  induce  a  revellent  action  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  it  is  often  highly  serviceable.  Its 
employment  in  this  form  has,  however,  fallen  under  consideration 
already,  when  treating  of  Cathartics. 

The  ordinary  dose  as  an  excitant  in  fever,  or  chronic  catarrh  of 
the  mucous  membranes,  and  in  chronic  rheumatism,  is  from  trijv  to 
f  3j  ;  but  even  in  the  smallest  doses,  it  gives  occasion,  at  times,  to 
bloody  urine,  and  to  nephritic  and  vesical  irritation.  Some,  how- 
ever, administer  it  in  those  diseases  to  the  extent  of  f3j  to  f3ij. 

It  may  be  taken  in  molasses,  or  dropped  in  some  aromatic  water, 
to  which  a  hot  aromatic  or  bitter  tincture  has  been  added — as  tinc- 
ture of  capsicum  or  tincture  of  gentian — to  conceal  its  taste.  It  is 
more  commonly,  however,  given  in  emulsion,  in  the  following  pre- 
scription: (0/.  terehinthin.  f3j — 3iij  5  Vitell.  oviy  sen  Mucilaff,  acacioe 
f3iij  ;  Aqiue  menthce  piperitce  fgiv.     M.  Dose,  a  fourth  part.) 

When  given  in  enema,  the  quantity  of  the  oil  may  be  increased, 
and  water  may  be  substituted  for  the  aquae,  menthse  piperitee.  A 
form  for  an  enema  of  this  kind — ^Enema  TEREBiNTHiN-ffl — is  oflicinal 
in  the  Phatmacopoeias  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin.  In  the 
first  of  these  it  is  directed  to  be  made  by  rubbing  a  fluidounce  of  oil 
of  turventine  with  the  yolk  of  one  egg^  and  mixing  therewith  nine- 
teen nuidounces  of  decoction  of  barley. 

Turpentine  enters  into  the  composition  of  JEmplmtrum  Q-alhani 
Compoiitumy  and  Oil  of  Turpentine  into  that  of  Linimenium^Cantha' 
ridisy  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 

IINIMEN'TUM  TEREBIN'THnijE,  IIN'IMENT  OF  TUU'PENTDIB^OZ.  terebinthin. 
Oss ;  Cerat.  resin.  Ibj.)  This  was  the  liniment  originally  proposed 
by  Mr.  Kentish  for  the  treatment  of  burns  and  scalds.  It  is  spread 
upon  lint,  and  kept  on  until  the  peculiar  inflammation  excited  by 
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the  fire  has  been  removed.  It  may  then  be  continued,  or  milder 
dressings  be  substituted,  as  the  case  may  seem  to  demand.  It  may, 
also,  be  applied  in  cases  of  gangrenous  or  slouching  ulcers,  or 
wherever  a  topical  application  of  the  kind  is  needed. 

5.  RESINA,  RESIN,  ROSIN.— This  is  the  residuum  after  the  distillation 
of  the  volatile  oil  from  the  turpentine  of  Pintui  palustris,  and  other 
species  of  Pinus.  When  the  distillation  is  not  carried  too  far,  the 
resin  contains  a  little  water.  This  is  the  oflBcinal  article — RESINi 
— of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States — Resina  flava^  yellow 
re$in  or  rosin.  If,  when  in  a  state  of  fusion,  it  be  strongly  agitated 
with  water,  it  acquires  a  distinct  appearance,  and  is  called  Resina 
alba,  white  rosin.  This,  according  to  Dr.  Christison,  is  the  resin  of 
pharmacy;  but  it  is  not  so  in  this  country.  A  more  continued  heat 
than  that  prepared  in  making  yellow  rosin,  expels  the  water,  and 
produces  transparent  rosin  ;  and  if  the  process  be  pushed  as  far  as  it 
can  be,  without  prducing  a  complete  alteration  of  properties,  the 
residue  acquires  a  deeper  color,  and  is  termed  brown  or  black  rosin, 
tolophony,  fiddler's  rosin.  K  melted  rosin  be  run  into  cold  water 
contained  m  shallow  tanks,  and  a  supply  of  cold  water  be  kept  up 
until  the  rosin  has  solidified,  a  pale  yellow  product  is  obtained 
called  Flockton's  patent  rosin.    (Pereira.) 

Resin,  and  the  resins  in  general,  are  insoluble  in  water;  but  are 
dissolved  by  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  essential  oils, — the  solutions  in 
alcohol  and  ether  affording  precipitates  on  the  addition  of  water. 
They  unite  with  wax  and  the  fixed  oils  by  fusion,  and  form  soaps 
with  the  caustic  alkalies. 

Yellow  resin,  as  usually  met  with,  is  opaque,  and  of  a  yellow  or 
yellowish- white  color.  White  resin  differs  from  the  yellow  in  being 
opaque  and  whitish, — properties  which  are  owing  to  the  water  with 
which  it  is  incorporated,  and  which  gradually  escapes  on  exposure, 
leaving  it  more  or  less  transparent. 

Resm  is  never  given  internally.  Its  main  use  is  to  form  plasters 
and  ointments,  to  which  it  is  an  excitant  ingredient,  and  it  renders 
them  more  adhesive. 

CERA'TUM  RESI'NJ!,  RESIN  CERATE,  Basilicon  ointment.— {Resin,  l^r \  Adi- 
pis  3viij  ;  Cerce  flavce  3ij.)  A  mild  excitant  ointment  to  indolent 
ulcers ;  to  blistered  surfaces  to  keep  up  a  discharge,  and  to  ulcers 
which  follow  burns. 

CERA'TUM  RESINS  COMPOS'ITUM,  COMPODND  RESIN  CERATE.— (JZ^n.,  Sevi, 
Cerce  flavce  aa  Ibj;  Terebinth,  ^ss ;  01.  lini  Oss.)  This  ointment  is 
somewhat  more  excitant  than  the  preceding.  It  is  employed  in 
some  parts  of  the  United  States  under  the  name  of  Deshlers  Salve. 

Besidfes  these,  resin  enters  into  the  composition  of  Ceratum  CaU' 
tharidiSy  C.  Resince,  0.  Sabince,  Emplastrum  Belladonnce,  E.  Hydrar- 
gyria E.  Resincsj  and  Unguentum  Cantharidis. 

84.  COPA'IBA— COPA'IBA.         ^ 

The  juice  of  Copatfera  offitinalis  and  other  species  of  Copaifera,  Shx. 
Syst.  Decandria  Monogynia ;  Nat.  Ord.  Leguminosse,  natives  of  South 
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Copaifera  Langsdorffii. 


America,  is  commonly  known  under  the  name  Balsam  of  Copaiva  or 
Copaiva  Baham^  vulgarly  pronounced  Cope've.  It  is  obtained  by 
making  incisions  into  the  stems  of  the  trees ;  from  which  it  flows 
copiously ;  and  the  incisions  are  repeated  several  times  in  the  course 
of  the  season.  It 
would  seem  to  be 
collected  in  great- 
est quantity  in  the 
province  of  Para, 
m  Brazil ;  and  is 
imported  into  the 
United  States  al- 
most wholly  from 
the  port  of  Para,  in 
small  casks  or  bar- 
rels. (Wood  and 
Bache.)  A  con- 
siderable quantity, 
according  to  Dr. 
Pereira,  is  import- 
ed into  England 
through  New 

York.  It  is  a 
yellowish  transpa- 
rent liquid,  of  the  consistence  of  syrup  or  olive  oil,  and  a  specific 
f gravity  varying  from  0*950  to  1*000 ;  rarely,  perhaps,  as  high  as  the 
atter,  unless  after  long  keeping.  Its  odor  is  peculiar,  and  taste 
somewhat  pungent,  bitterish,  and  nauseous.  It  is  not  soluble  in 
water ;  but  is  wholly  so  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  fixed  and  volatile 
oils.  With  the  alkalies  it  forms  a  soap,  which  is  insoluble  in  water. 
The  tests  of  its  purity,  as  laid  down  by  the  Edinburgh  College,  are 
the  following :  "  transparent ;  free  of  turpentine  odor  when  heated ; 
soluble  in  two  parts  of  alcohol ;  it  dissolves  a  fourth  of  its  weight  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  and  continues 
translucent."    It  is  not  often  adulterated  in  this  country. 

The  chief  constituents  of  copaiba  are  volatile  oil  and  resin.  It  con- 
tains no  benzoic  acid ;  and  is,  therefore,  not  properly  a  balsam, 
under  the  modem  definition  of  the  word.  It  more  nearly  resembles, 
in  its  chemical  and  medicinal  properties,  the  turpentines.  By  dis- 
tillation, a  volatile  oil — O'lEUM  COPA'IBiE— is  obtained  from  it,  which  is 
oflicinal  in  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  the  United 
States,  and  is  preferred,  by  some,  as  a  medicinal  agent  to  any  other 
form  of  preparation. 

The  quantity  of  volatile  oil  varies  according  to  the  specimen  of  co- 
paiba ;  but  the  average  produce  has  been  estimated  at  from  40  to  45 
per  cent.  (Pereira.)  After  the  oil  has  passed  over,  a  resin  of  copaiba 
remains  which  consists  of  two  resins — one  called  Copaivic  acid,  and 
the  other  Viscid  resin  of  Copaiva  ;  but  these  last  constituents  are  ot 
no  pharmacological  interest.  The  following  analyses  are  cited  by 
Dr.  Pereira: 
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ITOLSI'8  AHALT8I8.  GIBBBR'8  AMALTSIf . 

Fresh  Balsam.  Old  Balsam. 

Volatile  oil,                                                      38-00                4100  31-70 

Yellow  bard  resin  {Copahie  add),                  52  75                51-38  53*68 

Brown  aoft  resin,                                                 166                 2-18  11-15 

Water  and  loss,                                                   759                 544  410 


Balsam  of  Copaiba,  100-00  100-00         100-63 

It  is  not  many  years  since  it  was  discovered,  that  if  magnesia  be 
triturated  with  copaiba,  and  the  mixture  be  set  aside,  it  will  gradu- 
ally assume  such  a  consistence  as  to  admit  of  being  made  into  pills. 
A  formula  for  such  pills  is  officinal  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
United  States. 

The  effect  of  copaiba  on  the  human  frame,  like  that  of  the  oleo- 
resins — ^as  the  turpentines — ^is  unquestionably  excitant.  Itoccasions, 
when  swallowed,  a  sense  of  heat  in  the  pharynx,  oesophagus,  and  sto- 
mach, giving  rise  to  eructations  of  the  characteristic  flavor  of  co- 
paiba; and,  in  overdoses,  to  nausea  and  vomiting.  With  some 
persons,  the  smallest  quantity  produces  those  effects,  which  is  a  strong 
objection  to  its  administration  in  an  uncombined  form.  It  is  also 
apt  to  induce  a  form  of  urticaria,  which  passes  away  when  the  copaiba 
is  discontinued.  Its  action  is  not  confined  to  the  gastro-enteric  mu- 
cous surfaces.  It  is  presumed,  by  many,  to  affect,  more  or  less,  all 
the  mucous  membranes,  and  accordingly,  it  is  extensively  employed 
in  chronic  inflammations  of  those  parts.  The  oil  is  likewise  taten 
up  into  the  bloodvessels  of  the  stomach  and  intestines ;  and  proceeds 
to  the  kidneys,  where  it  is  separated  along  with  the  urine,  exciting, 
at  times,  nephritis,  hsematuria,  and  ischuria,  with  occasional  irrita- 
tion of  the  urethral  mucous  membrane.  It  is,  likewise,  exhaled  along 
with  the  pulmonary  transpiration,  and  its  odor  is  distinctly  percep- 
tible in  the  breath.  Where  unusually  large  doses  of  copaiba  are 
taken,  all  those  symptoms  are  greatly  aggravated.  It  is  affirmed,  too, 
that  under  its  use  pains  of  a  rheumatic  character  have  supervened, 
which  there  was  great  reason  to  ascribe  to  its  agency. 

The  principal  therapeutical  employment  of  copaiba  is  unquestion- 
ably in  inflAmmatoryaffections  of  the  gehito-urinary  organs,  and  espe- 
cially in  gonorrhoea.  In  the  last  disease,  it  probably  acts  mainly  as 
a  revellent  by  the  impression  which  it  makes  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  likewise  on  the  kidneys  ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  in  the  more  chronic  form  of  mucous  dis- 
charges, that  the  excitant  virtue  of  the  oil,  which  becomes  separated 
with  the  urine,  may  exert  a  beneficial  action  on  the  diseased  surface 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  With  most  modern  writers,  indeed, 
copaiba  is  one  of  the  main  agents  in  the  revellent  treatment  of  gonor- 
rhoea. The  author  has  elsewhere  stated  (Practice  of  Medicine^  3d 
edit,  ii,  371,  Phila.,  1848),  that  after  the  active  symptoms  of  gonor- 
rhoea have  passed  away  under  a  simple  antiphlo^stic  management, 
the  revellent  treatment  becomes  advisable.  This  consists  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  substances,  that,  either  by  their  operation  on  the 
kidneys,  or  on  the  diseased  mucous  membrane  itself,  induce  a  new 
action  in  it    Many  practitioners  are  in  the  habit,  however,  of  ad- 
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ministoring  copaiba  freely  from  the  first,  paying  no  regard  to  any 
antiphlogistic  treatment ;  but  although  this  plan  may  occasionally 
prove  successful,  it  has  been  found,  at  times,  to  augment  the  inflam- 
matory symptoms,  and  the  discharge.  Its  efl^cacy  is,  doubtless,  more 
manifested,  and  its  employment  more  philosophical,  when  prescribed 
after  an  appropriate  antiphlo^stic  treatment. 

In  the  gonorrhoea  of  females,  f  opaiba  and  the  different  revellent 
antigonorrhoeal  remedies  appear  to  be  of  limited  eflBcacy.  Gonor- 
rhcea  in  the  female,  affects,  m  reality,  the  vagina  rather  than  the 
urethra ;  and  we  can,  therefore,  comprehend,  that  the  effect  of  its 
revxdsive  agency  on  the  kidney  may  be  less  marked  than  when  the 
disease  is  confined  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  urethra,  as  in  the 
male.  In  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  it  has  been  pre- 
scribed ;  but  its  effects  have  to  be  watched,  or  it  may  add  matenally 
to  the  inflammation. 

As  in  gonorrhoea  of  the  female,  so  in  leucorrhoea,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected, that  copaiba  will  afford  essential  benefit.  Cases,  indeed,  are 
recorded  of  advantage  from  it;  but  it  is  not  much  relied  on.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  it  in  chronic  bronchitis,  in  which  it  has  been 
extolled  by  many  practitioners.    Its  agency,  in  these  cases  also,  is 

Srobably  revellent,  by  exciting  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach. 
For  can  it  be  expected,  that  the  small  quantity  exhaled  along  with 
the  bronchial  or  pulmonary  transpiration  can  exert  much  influence. 
This  is  a  topic,  however,  which  is  investigated  under  the  head  of 
Expectorants. 

In  cases  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bowels,  more  effect  may  be  expected  from  it,  inasmuch  as  it  can 
come  into  immediate  contact  with  the  seat  of  the  disease.  It  is  true, 
that  where  this  is  low  down  in  the  bowels,  the  copaiba  will  probably 
be  despoiled  of  the  greater  portion  of  its  oil,  before  it  reaches  it ;  but 
still  sufficient  may  remain,  and  the  resin  of  copaiba  will  certainly 
pass  through.  Testimonv  has  been  adduced  by  a  respectable  physi- 
cian. Dr.  La  Roche,  of  Philadelphia,  in  favor  of  its  beneficial  influ- 
ence in  cases  of  ch]x>nic  inflammation  of  {he  colon  and  rectum ;  and 
it  is  said  to  have  been  useful  in  hemorrhoids,  both  when  employed 
in  small  doses  internally,  and  when  applied  to  them  externally,  after 
the  activity  of  the  inflammatory  stage  had  passed  away. 

Like  the  balsams,  it  has  occasionally  been  prescribed  as  a  topical 
excitant  to  ulcers ;  but  at  the  present  day  it  is  rarely,  or  never,  em- 
loved.    It  has  also  been  found  serviceable  by  Dr.  Kuschenberger, 
'.  8.  N.,  as  an  application  to  chilblains. 

These  are  the  chief  cases  in  which  its  excitant  agency  has  been 
invoked. 

The  ordinary  dose  is  from  i»rx  to  f  3j,  and  even  more,  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  It  is  commonly  given  dropped  on  sugar;  but  its 
taste  is  so  repulsive,  that  it  is  oft;en  advisable  to  adopt  other  forms, 
with  the  view  of  concealing  it ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  correcting 
its  effects  upon  the  digestive  organs.  The  following  is  an  unphar- 
wta<?ei^/(?aZ  compound,  which  has  often  been  prescribed  in  gonorrhoea ; 
the  spirits  of  nitre  and  lavender  being  added  to  correct  the  taste ; 
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and  the  opium,  to  prevent  nausea  or  catharsis.  (Copatbce^  Sp.  JEih^r. 
nitric.  aS  fjss;  ^cacwp  pulv.,  Saccharic  aa  5j  5  Sp.  Lavandula  comj>. 
f5y  ;  Tinct.  opH  f  5j  ;  Aquce  destillat.  fjiv. — -M.  The  dose  of  this  is 
a  table-spoonful  three  times  a  day.)  Many  of  the  more  recent  writers, 
however,  prefer  to  direct  it  alone,  in  wine  or  lemonade,  or  dropped 
in  a  wine-glassful  of  water,  to  which  a  little  compound  tincture  of 
gentian  has  been  added.  * 

Where  copaiba  is  given  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease, 
it  is  usually  in  the  dose  of  a  fluidrachm  or  more,  two  or  three  times 
a  day ;  and  with  the  view  of  cutting  it  short  at  the  very  onset,  it  has 
been  proposed  to  administer  as  much  as  from  f  Jij  to  f  |j,  for  a  dose. 
Occasionally,  it  is  prescribed  in  the  form  of  emulsion,  made  with 
mucilage  not  too  thick ;  or  yolk  of  egg, — ^the  vehicle  being  cinnamon, 
peppermint,  or  other  aromatic  water. 

O'lEOM  COPA'IBJ!,  OH  OP  COPA'IBA  (obtained  by  distilling  copaiba  and 
watei'y  separating  the  oil  thoX  comes  over  from  the  latter). — This  pre- 
paration has  been  admitted  into  the  last  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
of  the  United  States  (1851).  Dose,  ten  or  fifteen  drops.  Dr.  Pereira 
states  that  he  has  known  f  3ij  taken  at  once  without  any  injurious 
consequences.  It  may  be  dropped  on  a  lump  of  sugar ;  but  it  has 
not  been  much  used  in  this  country. 

Plimfi  COPA'IB^,  PUIS  OP  C0PA'IBA.—( CbpafJ.  3ij ;  Magnes.  recent^ 
praeparat.  5j ;  mix  and  set  aside,  till  the  mixture  concretes  into  a 
pilular  mass :  to  be  divided  into  200  pills.)  Each  of  these  pills  con- 
tains between  four  and  five  grains  of  copaiba;  so  that  from  two  to 
six  or  more  may  be  given  for  a  dose,  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

This  is  preferred,  by  some,  to  any  preparation  of  the  article. 

Capsules  made  of  gelatin  and  enclosing  copaiba  have  been  intro- 
duced, with  the  view  of  obviating  the  taste.  Each  of  these  usually 
contains  about  ten  grains  of  the  copaiba ;  and  is  of  a  size,  which  can 

fenerally  be  swallowed  without  difficulty.  The  capsules  are  digested, 
'he  processes  for  their  formation  are  described  in  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Mohr  and  Redwood,  Practical  PfMrmacy,  Amer.  edit,  by 
Wm.  Procter,  Jr.,  p.  510,  Philad.  1849. 

Copaiba  has  been  administered  in  enema ;  and  it  is  affirmed  on 
good  authority, — ^that  of  M.  Velpeau, — ^that  this  form  may  be  sub- 
stituted in  all  cases,  in  which  its  employment  is  considered  to  be  in- 
dicated. The  author  has  rarely  used  it  in  this  manner.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  introduce  the  gelatinous  capsules  into  the  rectum  ;  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  see,  why  an  expensive  form  of  preparation  should 
be  employed, — seeing  that  the  reasons,  which  suggested  the  use  of 
the  capsules,  cannot  apply  to  the  administration  of  copaiba  by  the 
rectum. 

85.  OLEUM  CAJUPU'TI— CAJOEPUT  OIL. 

Cajeput  oil  is  the  volatile  oil  of  the  leaves  of  Melaleuca  cajuputi; 
Sbx.  Syst.  Pol^adelphia  Icosandria ;  Nat.  Ord.  Myrtaceje.  It  is  in 
the  secondary  list  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 
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Melaleuca  cajuputi. 
1,  2.  Ovary'*    8*  Calyx  and  stamens. 


The  species  of  melaleuca,  from  which  the  oil  is  obtained,  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  Moluccas.  The  oil  is  procured  from  the  leaves  by  distil- 
lation,  chiefly  at  Amboyna  and  Bourou ;  and  is  usually  imported 
from  India  in  green  glass  bottles,  similar  to  lon^-necked  beer  bot- 
tles. In  the  year  18M,  it  was  much  extolled  in  England  in  cases  of 
cholera ;  in  consequence  of  which  a  great  demand  was  caused  for  it, 
and  the  price  rose  from 

two  to  fourteen  shil-  Fig.  i3i. 

lings  an  ounce.  Vari- 
ous imitations,  accord- 
inglv,  appeared  in  the 
market.  One  of  these 
consisted  of  oil  of  rose- 
mary, flavored  with 
camphor  and  oil  of 
cardamom,  and  color- 
ed. (Pereira.)  It 
would  not  seem,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  oft^n 
adulterated.     The  ap- 

{)earance  of  the  oil  is 
impid,  and  of  a  green 
color ,  but,  when  rec- 
tifled,  it  is  colorless. 
Its  odor  is  strong  and 
penetrating;  and  resembles  that  of  a  combination  of  camphor,  rose- 
mary, and  cardamom.     The  taste  is  warm  and  pungent. 

Like  the  other  essential  oils,  cajuput  oil  is  excitant;  but  as  its  im- 
pression is  more  powerful  on  the  gustatory  nerves  than  the  aromatic 
oils  in  general,  it  has  been  employed,  likewise,  as  an  excitant  anti- 
spasmodic. It  acts  as  a  difiusible  stimulant ;  and  hence,  like  the 
essential  oils  in  general,  is  adapted  not  only  for  cases  of  flatulent 
colic  and  tormina,  but  in  India  and  Europe,  as  well  as  in  this  coun- 
try, has  been  given  in  low  protracted  fevers,  and  in  paralytic  afiec- 
tions :  it  is  not  much  employed,  however,  and  appears  not  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  any  virtues  that  especially  recommend  it  as  an  internal 
excitant.  As  a  local  excitant,  it  is  more  frequently  prescribed — in 
cases,  for  example,  of  paralysis  of  the  tongue ;  and  is  introduced  into 
the  hollow  of  the  tooth  in  carious  odontalgia.  When  mixed  with 
an  equal  portion  of  olive  oil,  it  is  used  as  an  embrocation,  in  chronic 
rheumatism,  and  painful  affections  in  general,  local  paralysis,  &c. ; 
but  even  for  tliis  purpose,  it  does  not  seem  to  possess  any  virtues 
over  other  excitant  agents — as  the  terebinthinates. 

The  dose  is  from  one  to  five  drops  or  more  on  sugar,  or  formed 
into  a  mixture. 

86.  8UCCINUM— AMBER. 

Amber  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world ;  but  the  principal 
portion  of  that  which  is  met  with  in  commerce  is  cast  ashore  on  the 
coast  of  the  Baltic  between  Konigsberg  and  Memel.    It  is  supposed 
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to  be  disengaged  from  lignite  by  the  action  of  the  sea*  It  has  been 
found  in  Maryland  and  New  Jersey, — ^in  the  former  state,  associated 
with  iron  pyrites  and  lignite.  The  amber,  however,  which  is  used 
in  this  country,  is  imported  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  (Wood 
&  Bache.)    It  usually  occurs  in  irregularljr-shaped  pieces,  of  a  pale 

f  olden  yellow,  but,  occasionally,  of  a  reddish-brown,  and  even  deep- 
rown  color.  It  is  insipid,  and  inodorous,  except  when  heated  or 
rubbed;  when  it  exhales  a  peculiar,  aromatic,  not  disagreeable  smelL 
It  is  usually  translucent ;  at  times,  opaque  or  transparent.  Its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  about  1'078.  It  is  bnttle,  and  has  a  oonchoidal  frac- 
ture ;  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  very  slightly  acted  on  by  alcohol. 
Wben  subjected  to  examination,  its  proximate  constituents  are 
found  to  be  volatile  oil,  two  resins,  a  bituminous  substance,  and  a 
peculiar  acid,  called  auccinic. 

Amber  is  possessed  of  excitant  properties,  and  was  formerly  given 
in  the  dose  of  10  grains  to  9j  in  powder.  It  is  never,  however, 
used  in  this  country,  except  in  pharmacy  and  the  arts. 

0  lEIIM  SUFCmi,  Oil  OP  IMm—(Succin.  pulv.  q.  s.  Put  the  amber, 
previously  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  sand,  into  a  ^lass  retort, 
which  is  to  be  only  half  filled ;  distil  by  means  of  a  sand-bath,  with 
a  gradually  increasing  heat,  an  acid  liquor,  an  oil,  and  a  concrete 
acid  impregnated  with  oil.  Separate  the  oil  from  the  other  matters, 
and  keep  it  in  well-stopped  bottles.) 

OLEUM  SIC'CINI  RECTIFICATUM,  RECTIFIED  OH  OP  AIBEB.— (0?.  auecin.  Oj ; 
Aquce  Ovj.  Distil  until  four  pints  of  the  water  have  passed  over 
witb  the  oil  into  the  receiver ;  then  separate  the  oil,  and  keep  it  in 
well-stopped  bottles.) 

Oil  of  amber,  as  found  in  the  shops,  has  a  strong,  peculiar  odor, 
and  a  pungent,  acrid  taste.  It  is  nearly  colorless,  when  first  redis- 
tilled, but  gradually  becomes  brown.  It  is  soluble  in  absolute  alco- 
hol in  all  proportions ;  and  imparts  its  properties,  in  some  degree, 
to  water. 

It  is  a  nauseous  excitant,  and  possesses  the  usual  properties  of  the 
essential  oils  ;  but,  on  account  of  the  powerful  impression  it  makes 
on  the  gustatory  nerves  also,  it  has  been  prescribed  as  an  antispas- 
modic, in  the  dose  of  from  nj^ij  U)  vj^x. 

It  is  occasionally  used  as  a  rubefacient  in  paralysis,  chronic  rheu- 
matism, and  wherever  excitant  embrocations  are  indicated. 

Succinic  Acid,  obtained  in  the  distillation  of  oil  of  amber,  pos- 
sesses similar  properties  to  the  latter,  and  is  officinal  in  the  Dublin 
Pharmacopoeia.  It  was  at  one  time  used  as  an  excitant  in  rheuma- 
tism ;  but  IS  now  never  employed. 


Besides  the  vegetable  excitants  already  mentioned,  the  Pharma- 
copoeia of  the  United  States  has  the  following  in  its  secondary  list 

87.  Cata'ria,  Catnep.     The  leaves  of  Nepeta  Oataria^  Catnepy  Cat- 
mint ;  Sex.  Syst.  Didynamia  Gymnospermia ;  Nat.  Ord.  Labiatse ; 
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are  well  known  in  the  United  States,  and  mnch  used  in  domestic 
practice.  They  have  a  strong,  peculiar  odor ;  and  a  bitter  aromatic 
taste,  their  properties  being  mainly  dependent  upon  essential  oil. 
Catnep  readily  yields  its  virtues  to  water,  and  hence  the  inftision — 
eatnep  tea — ^is  the  form  in  which  it  is  usually  given. 

Catnep  tea  is  a  common  domestic  remedy  in  cases  of  colic  in  in- 
fiints,  and  some  nurses  are  in  the  habit  of  feeding  them  upon  it  for 
the  first  day  or  two.  It  is  also  used  in  cases  of  amenorrhoea.  It  is 
scarcely  ever  prescribed  by  the  physician. 

38.  Heraclb'um,  Mastbrwort.  The  root  of  Eeracleum  lanatum, 
sometimes  called  Cow-parsnip;  Sex.  Syst.  Pentandria  Digynia ;  Nat. 
Ord.  Umbelliferee,  is  a  common  umbelliferous  plant  from  Canada 
to  Pennsylvania,  which  flowers  in  June.  The  root  resembles  pars- 
ley ;  has  a  strong  disagreeable  odor,  and  an  acrid  taste.  It  is  exci- 
tant when  applied  to  the  skin. 

Masterwort  is  an  excitant,  and  has  been  used  as  such  in  cases  of 
want  of  tone  of  the  stomach  accompanied  by  flatulence.  It  has  like- 
wise been  prescribed  in  epilepsy,  accompanied  by  the  same  gastric 
condition.  It  may  be  given  in  powder  or  infusion.  The  author  has 
never  used  it. 

89.  SoLiDA'ao,  Golden  Rod.  The  leaves  of  SoUdago  odora^  Sweet- 
scented  Golden  Bod ;  Sex.  Syst.  Syngenesia  Superflua ;  Nat.  Ord. 
Composites  Corymbifewe, — a  plant,  which  grows  in  woods  and  fields 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  flowers  in  September, — ^have  an 
agreeable  fragrant  odor.  They  yield,  on  distillation,  a  volatile  oil, 
vmich  possesses  the  taste  and  aroma  of  the  plant  in  a  high  degree, 
and  on  which  its  therapeutical  virtues  are  dependent. 

Golden  rod  has  all  the  excitant  virtues  of  the  aromatic  herbs, — 
bein^  carminative,  and  an  excitant  diaphoretic  when  given  in  warm 
infusion;  in  which  form  it  is  also  admmistered  as  an  excitant  to  the 
gastric  functions.  An  essence,  made  by  dissolving  the  essential  oil 
m  dilute  alcohol,  is  used  in  the  Eastern  States  as  a  remedy  in  com- 
plaints arising  from  flatulence;  and  as  a  vehicle  for  disagreeable 
medicines  of  various  kinds.  The  dried  flowers  are  said  to  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  common  tea. 

40.  AL'COHOL. 

Alcohol^  in  pharmacy,  means  *  rectified  spirit,'  of  the  specific  gravity 
O^mb.— Dilute  alcohol,  Al'COHOl  DIIU'TIIM,  consists  of  equal  portions,  by 
measure,  of  alcohol  and  distilled  water.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0'936. 
These  are  the  menstrua,  which  are  employed  in  the  formation  of 
tinctures,  and  other  preparations,  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the 
present  work.  In  this  place,  the  use  of  the  various  alcoholic  liquors, 
as  excitants,  has  to  be  treated  of.  These  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes :  Ardent  Spirits^  Wines,  and  Malt  Ltqaors. 

a.  ardent  spirits. 

Ardent  spirits  are  obtained  from  the  distillation  of  vinous  liquids; 
and  the  resulting  spirit  differs  according  to  the  precise  vinous  liquid 
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that  may  be  employed  in  the  distillation.  For  example,  the  spirit 
obtained  from  the  distillation  of  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape  is 
Brandy,  SflBITCS  VIM  fiAllICl,  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  the  United 
States  and  London ;  that  which  is  obtained  from  molasses  is  Rum  ; 
that  from  a  fermented  infusion  of  grain,  Corn  Spirit;  from  one  of 
rice  or  toddy,  Arrack  ;  from  peach  juice  fermented,  Peach  Brandy; 
from  cider  fermented,  Apple  Brandy  ;  whilst  Gin,  Hollands,  Scotch, 
and  Irish  Whisky,  are  corn  spirit  flavored.  All  these  contain  various 
proportions  of  alcohol,  volatile  oil,  water,  and  frequently — as  in 
brandy  and  rum — coloring  matter,  the  volatile  oil  communicating 
to  the  particular  spirit  the  aroma  by  which  it  is  distinguished.  These 
spirits  differ  greatly  from  each  other  as  to  the  quantity  of  alcohol 
which  they  contain.  From  experiments  on  some  of  them  by  Mr. 
Brande,  the  following  was  the  average  quantity,  s.  g.  0*825,  obtained 
at  60°  Fahr. 


Alcohol  by  meastirt. 

Alcohol  by  meatwe. 

100  parts  by  measure  of 
Brandy  contain 

Rum         "        .         .         .         . 
Gin          «        .        .        .        . 

55-39 
53-68 
61-60 

100  parts  by  measure  of 
Whisky  (Scotch)  concain  . 
Whisky  (Irish)         « 

54-32 
5390 

5.   WINBS. 

Of  the  varieties  of  wine  as  regards  their  dietetic  uses,  and  the 
marked  differences  that  exist  between  them,  the  author  has  treated 
at  length  in  another  work,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  {Human 
Healthy  p.  308,  Philad.,  1844.)  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  point  out 
their  relative  qualities  as  excitants.  When  subjected  to  analysis, 
they  afford  nearly  the  same  products.  They  contain  much  water ; 
alcohol  in  variable  quantity;  mucilage;  tannic  acid;  a  blue  coloring 
matter,  which  becomes  red,  when  it  unites  with  acids ;  a  yellow 
coloring  matter ;  bitartrate  of  potassa ;  tartrate  of  lime ;  acetic  acid ; 
and,  at  times,  other  salts, — as  chloride  of  sodium,  and  sulphate  of 
potassa.  It  is  to  the  alcohol  that  they  owe  their  strength :  the  more 
abundant  it  is,  the  more  generous  the  wine.  The  mucilage  commu- 
nicates no  particular  property  to  them  ;  the  tannic  acid  gives  them  a 
kind  of  roughness,  and  the  power  of  being  clarified  by  a  solution  of 
glue,  or  of  white  of  egg ;  and  the  bitartrate  of  potassa,  and  the  acetic 
acid  give  them  tartness  ;  so  that  they  acquire  value  by  being  kept, 
not  only  because  their  principles  undergo  modification  in  their  com- 
bination, but  because  tartar  is  deposited. 

The  following  table  was  drawn  up  by  Professor  Brande  from  the 
results  of  his  experiments  on  various  wines.  It  is  proper,  however, 
to  remark,  that  many  of  them  were  prepared  expressly  for  the 
London  market,  and  are  more  brandied  or  "reinforced"  than  the 
same  varieties  sold  in  the  United  States.  This  is  strikingly  the  fact 
with  port.  Dr.  Henderson,  too,  has  remarked,  that  some  of  the 
wines,  analyzed  by  Mr.  Brande,  were  mixed  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  adventitious  alcohol.  His  additions  and  corrections 
have  the  letter  H.  afiixed. 
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ProportwnM  cf  JHcoheily  S,  O,  0825,  in  one  hundred  parti  by  meoMitre  of  the  foUowing  Wines 
and  Malt  and  ^nrituoue  Liquort. 


1. 

Lissa, 

26-47 

do 

24  35 

Average, 

(a)  25  41 

2. 

Raisin  Wine, 

26-40 

do 

25-77 

do 

23-20 

Average, 

2512 

3. 

Marsala, .... 

2603 

do 

25-05 

Average, 

.  (6)  25-09 

4. 

Port — average  of  six  kinds, 

23-48 

do. — highest, 

25-83 

do  — lowest,          .         ; 

21-40 

5. 

Madeira, 

2442 

do 

23-93 

do  (Sercial), 

21-45 

do.      .... 

19-24 

Average, 

2227 

6. 

Currant  Wine, 

20-55 

7. 

Sherry,    .... 

1981 

do 

1983 

do 

18-79 

do 

18-25 

Average, 

1917 

8. 

Teneriffe, 

1979 

9. 

Colares, 

19-75 

10. 

Lacryma  Christi,     . 

1970 

11. 

Constantia — white, . 

1975 

red, 

(c)  18-92 

12. 

Lisbon, 

.         18-94 

la. 

Malaga, 

18-94 

14. 

Bucellas, 

18-49 

16. 

Red  Madeira, 

22-30 

do.               ... 

1840 

Average, 

20-35 

16. 

Cape  Muscat, 

18-25 

17. 

Cape  Madeira, 

22-94 

do 

20-50 

do 

1811 

Average, 

20  51 

18. 

Grape  Wine, 

1811 

19. 

Calcavella,       . 

19  20 

do 

1810 

Average, 

1865 

20. 

Vidonia,  .... 

19-25 

21. 

Alba  Flora,     . 

17-26 

22. 

Malaga, 

17-26 

23. 

While  Hermitage,   . 

17-43 

24. 

Roussillon, 

1900 

do 

1726 

Average, 

1813 

25. 

Claret,     .... 

17-11 

do 

16-32 

do 

1408 

do 

12-91 

Average, 

.  (d)  1610 

(a)  15-90  H.                (6)  \\ 

3-40  H. 

26.  Malmsey  Madeira, 

27.  Lunel,     . 

28.  Scheraaz, 

29.  Syracuse, 

30.  Sauteme, 

31.  Burgundy, 

do.  . 
do.  . 
do.      . 

Average, 

32.  Hock.      . 

do.     . 

do.  (old  in  cask). 
Average, 
Rudesheimer  (1811), 
do.      .         .  (1800), 
Average, 
Johannisberger, 

33.  Nice, 

34.  Barsac,    . 

35.  Tent, 

36.  Champagne  (still), 

do.  (sparkling), 

do.  (red), 

do. 

Average, 

37.  Red  Hermitage, 

38.  Vin  de  Grave, 

do.      . 

Average, 

39.  Frontignac, 

40.  Cote  Rotie,      . 

41.  Gooseberry  Wine, 

42.  Orange  Wine — average  of  six 
samples  made  by  a  London 
manufacturer,    . 

43   Tokay,     .... 

44.  Elder  Wine,    . 

45.  Rhenish  Wine^ 

46.  Cider — highest  average, . 

lowest,     . 

47.  Perry — average  of  4  samples, 

48.  Mead,     .... 

49.  Ale  (Burton),  . 

do  (Edinburgh),     . 
do.  (Dorchester),    . 
Average, , 
60.  Brown  Stout,   . 

51.  London  Porter  (average), 

do.  Small  Beer  (average), 

52.  Brandy,  . 

53.  Rum, 

54.  Gin, 

55.  Scotch  Whisky, 
06.  Irish  do. 


H. 


16-40 
1552 
15-52 
15  28 
14-22 
16-60 
1522 
14-53 
11-95 
14-57 
1437 
13  00 

8  88 
1208 
10-72 
1222 
11-47 

8-71 
14-63 
13-86 
1.3-30 
1380 
12-80 
12-56 
11-30 
1261 
12-38 
1394 
12-80 
13-37 
12-79 
12-32 
11-84 

11-26 

9-88 

9-87 

.  8-71 

9-87 

6-21 

7-26 

7-32 

8-88 

6-20 

6  56 

6-87 

6-80 

4-20 

1-28 

53-39 

6368 

6160 

64  32 

63-90 


(c)  14-60  H. 


(rf)  12-91  H. 


All  wines  are  necessarily  excitant  by  reason  of  the  alcohol  which 
they  contain ;  but  some  are  more  so  than  others.  There  are  but  few, 
however,  which  are  employed  therapeutically  as  excitants.    These 
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are  chiefly  Sheert,  TINUH  AIBDI  of  the  PharmacopcBia  of  the  United 
States,  Madbiea,  and  Port — ^YINUM  RDBRUH  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of 
the  United  States.  Sheny  is  the  Vinum  Album  Hispanicum  of  some 
pharmacopceias.  It  is  almost  wholly  free  from  acidity,  and  conse- 
quently well  adapted  for  the  dyspeptic  and  gouty.  Madeira  wines 
are  more  acid ;  and  those  of  Oporto  or  Port  abound  in  astringency ; 
they  are,  therefore,  preferred  in  diseases  in  which  an  astringent  and 
excitant  agency  is  needed.    Thev  are  apt  to  disagree  with  the  dys- 

Eeptic,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  gaUic  acid  which  they  contain.  The 
risk  WINES  OP  Champagne  ;  the  heady  wines  op  Burgundy  ;  the  light 
WINES  OP  Bordeaux,  and  of  the  Khine  and  Moselle  are  not  onen 
given,  with  us,  as  excitants ;  yet  Dr.  Henderson  affirms,  that  in  cer- 
tain species  of  fever,  accompanied  by  a  low  pulse,  and  great  nervous 
exhaustion,  they  have  been  found  to  possess  considerable  efficacy, 
and  may  be  prescribed  with  more  safety  than  most  other  kinds. 

C.   MALT  LIQUORS. 

Malt  liquors  diflfer  from  wines  chiefly  in  the  following  points. 
They  contain  a  much  greater  proportion  of  nutritive  matter,  and 
less  alcohol ;  but  they  have,  in  addition,  a  peculiar  bitter  and  per- 
haps narcotic  principle,  derived  from  the  hop.  Without  the  hop, 
the  ale  would  not  keep,  especially  that  intended  for  the  warmer  cli- 
mates ;  and  hence  the  pale  ale,  intended  for  the  India  market,  is  al- 
ways made  intensely  bitter  with  hop.  Independently  of  the  flavor 
and  tonic  properties,  which  hops  communicate,  they  precipitate,  by 
means  of  their  astringent  principle,  the  vegetable  mucilage,  and  thus 
remove  from  the  beer  the  active  principle  of  its  fermentation ;  con- 
sequently, without  hops,  malt  liquors  would  have  to  be  drunk  either 
new  and  ropy  or  old  and  sour.  (Paris.)  They  are  uncjuestionably 
nutritive;  and  in  the  system  of  "training"  for  athletic  exercises, 
which  consists  in  raising  the  powers  of  the  individual  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  which  they  are  capable,  about  three  pints  a  day  of  mild  home- 
brewed ale  are  recommended  for  drink.  Malt  liquors  do  not  digest 
well,  however,  with  those  of  weak  digestive  powers.  The  extractive 
is  apt  to  produce  flatulence  and  hearu)urn. 

In  regard  to  alcohol,  it  is  rarely  administered  internally  as  an  ex- 
citant. When  it  is  indicated,  some  form  of  ardent  spirits  is  usually 
chosen ;  and  of  these  brandy  is  most  commonly  selected.  Frequently, 
however,  in  remote  country  situations,  brandy  is  not  to  be  met  with. 
In  such  case,  whisky,  or  peach  or  apple  brandy  is  employed.  In 
small  quantities,  it  is  taken  pure  in  certain  forms  of  dyspepsia,  espe- 
cially where  articles  difficult  of  digestion  have  been  eaten,  and  gas- 
trodynia  results.  Occasionally,  too,  it  checks  sickness  of  the  sto- 
mach, especially  sea-sickness ;  although  no  permanently  good  eflfect 
can  be  expected  in  the  last  case,  until  the  individual  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  the  motion  of  the  vessel.  In  the  latter  stages  of  fever,  and 
in  adynamic  conditions  of  all  kinds,  it  is  much  employed ;  but  in 
fever  it  is  less. adapted  than  wine, — ^the  stimulus  of  the  latter  being 
more  permanent  and  manageable.    It  may  be  given  in  such  cases 
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in  the  form  of  toddvy  or  spirit  and  water  sweetened,  or  m  that  of 
milk  punch,  where  the  stomach  will  bear  it ;  but  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  hurry  too  much  the  organic  actions. 

The  London  Pharmacopoeia  has  a  Mistura  SpiRirfis  Vini  Gal* 
Lici,  Brandy  Mixture,  which  is  an  imitation  of  egg  fiip,  and  is  made 
as  follows : — ^Take  of  Brandy  and  Cinnamon  water  each  four  fluid- 
ounces  ;  the  yolk9  of  two  egg%  ;  Sugar  half  an  ounce ;  Oil  of  Cinnamon 
two  minims.  Mix.  It  is  well  adapted  to  the  cases  mentioned  above. 

To  old  drinkers,  a  small  allowance  of  brandy — ^two  to  four  ounces 
in  the  twentv-four  hours — is  sometimes  advisable  in  the  course  of 
ataxic  and  adynamic  diseases ;  but  the  quantity  should  be  gradually 
diminished,  until  it  is  abandoned.  It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  the 
case  must  be  bad  indeed,  in  which  the  hopes  of  tne  practitioner  are 
placed  on  the  excitement  that  alcohol  is  capable  of  inducing.  It 
may  be  a  question,  indeed,  whether  it  be  not  calculated  to  e^maust 
the  slight  amount  of  excitability  still  existing  in  the  system. 

It  can  scarcely  be  questioned — says  a  modem  writer — ^Dr.  Car- 
penter— ^that  inanition  with  its  consequent  depression  of  temperature, 
IS  the  immediate  cause  of  death  in  various  diseases  of  exhaustion  ; 
and  it  seems  probable,  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  de- 
pressing cause  is  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  in  which  a  judicious 
and  timely  application  of  artificial  heat  might  prolong  life,  until  it 
has  passed  off;  Just  as  artificial  respiration  is  serviceable  in  cases  of 
narcotic  poisoning.  This  view,  he  thinks,  has  perhaps  the  strongest 
claim  to  reception  in  those  forms  of  febrile  disease,  in  which  no  de- 
cided lesion  can  be  discovered  after  death ;  and  he  suggests,  that  the 
beneficial  results  of  the  administration  of  alcohol  in  such  conditions, 
and  the  large  amount  in  which  it  may  be  given  with  impunity,  may 
probably  be  accounted  for  on  this  principle.  "  That  it  is  a  speeific 
stimulus," — ^he  adds — "  to  the  nervous  system  cannot  be  doubted 
from  its  effects  on  the  healthy  body ;  but  that  it  serves  as  a  fuel  to 
keep  up  the  caloriftdng  process  appears  equally  certain.  Now  its 
great  efficacy  in  sucn  cases  seems  to  depend  upon  the  readiness  with 
which  it  will  be  taken  into  the  circulation  by  a  simple  act  of  endos- 
motic  imbibition,  when  the  special  absorbent  process  dependent 
upon  the  peculiar  powers  of  the  cells  of  the  villi  is  in  abeyance. 
There  is  no  other  combustible  fluid,  whose  density  relatively  to  that 
of  the  blood,  will  permit  of  its  rapid  absorption  by  the  simple  physi- 
cal process  adverted  to." 

Perhaps  in  delirium  tremens  alcohol  is  most  largely  depended 
uponby  some  practitioners;  yet, — as  elsewhere  remarked, — the  dis- 
ease is  certainly,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  best  treated  eclectically. 
The  recuperative  powers  of  the  system  are  usually  sufficient  to  re- 
store the  individual.  Some,  however,  give  ardent  spirit  freely — an 
ounce  or  two  every  hour ; — and,  doubtless,  under  this  stimulation, 
the  individual  may  often  be  restored  to  the  condition  in  which  he 
was  prior  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  stimulus  that  gave  rise  to  the 
disease. 

Externally,  alcohol  is  much  employed  as  an  excitant  to  inflamed 
parts,  where  the  hypereemia  affects  the  skin  more  especially, — as  in 
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erysipelas ;  in  buras  and  scalds  when  the  epidermis  is  not  removed ; 
and  m  sprains  and  bruises.  ISot  only  does  it  act  as  an  excitant, 
when  first  applied  in  such  cases,  but  during  its  evaporation  it  causes 
an  affreeable  sense  of  coolness  in  the  aflfected  parts.  Largely  di- 
luted with  water,  it  forms  an  excellent  coUyrium  in  chronic  conjunc- 
tivitis. 

Owing  to  its  excitant  properties,  when  applied  to  vessels  that  are 
the  seat  of  hemorrhage,  it  coagulates  the  albumen,  at  the  same  time 
constringing  the  vessels,  and  thus  acts  as  a  styptic ;  and  it  is  occa- 
sionally used  as  an  excitant  injection  for  the  radical  cure  of  hydro- 
cele. Kubbing  the  limbs  or  body  with  spirit — as  with  whisky-^is 
not  unfrequently  had  recourse  to,  in  order  to  arouse  the  powers  of 
the  system  generally,  or  those  of  some  internal  organ. 

In  regard  to  the  therapeutical  use  of  wine,  it  is  decidedly  the  best 
stimulant  in  long-protracted  fevers.  It  is  much  more  permanent  in 
its  action  than  ardent  spirit,  and  its  strength  can  be  regulated,  so 
that  under  careful  watching  no  bad  effects  can  easily  result  from  its 
use.  The  phenomena,  that  render  it  advisable  in  fevers,  are, — signs 
of  great  prostration ;  and  those  that  show  that  it  is  proper  for  the 
patient  are, — its  being  relished  by  him ;  agreeing  with  the  stomach ; 
not  increasing  the  heat  of  the  skin,  or  dryness  of  the  tongue ;  and 
the  general  feelings  and  condition  becoming  ameliorated. 

Any  of  the  three  stronger  wines — Sherry,  Madeira,  or  Port — ^mav 
be  prescribed ;  but  unless  there  is  a  morbid  complication,  whicn 
requires  the  astringency  of  the  last.  Sherry  is  to  be  preferred.  It 
may  be  given  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  sweetened,  if 
the  patient  prefers  it,  or  in  the  form  of  wine  whey.  Four  ounces,  in 
the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  may  be  prescribed,  should  doubt 
exist  as  to  the  propriety  of  its  administration ;  and  if  it  agrees,  the 
quantity  may  be  gradually  augmented.  In  highly  adynamic  states, 
as  in  mali^ant  typhus,  a  bottle  or  two  may  be  allowed  in  the  day 
with  manifest  advantage.  Should  it  appear  to  disagree,  it  may  be 
discontinued  gradually.  Great  caution  is,  however,  needed  in  the 
exhibition  of  this,  as  well  as  of  other  excitants,  in  fever ;  and  upon 
the  whole  we  may  say  of  it — with  a  modern  writer — Dr.  A.  T.  Thom- 
son— as  of  every  other  potent  article,  that  "  it  is  a  medicine  or  a 
poison,  according  to  the  discretion  and  moderation  with  which  it  is 
used;  and  the  skill  and  judgment  which  direct  its  medicinal  em* 
ployment." 

Malt  liquors  are  not  much  employed  therapeutically  as  excitants ; 
but  bottled  ale  and  porter  occasionally  are,  in  adynamic  conditions, 
that  fall  under  the  care  of  the  surgeon  more  especially,  as  in  local 
gangrene,  sloughing  ulcers,  &c.  Occasionally,  the  bottled  liquors 
agree  with  the  dyspeptic, — apparently  owing  to  the  carbonic  acid 
which  they  contain, — ^when  the  still  malt  liquors  could  not  be  taken 
with  impunity. 

41.  ^THER.— ETHER. 

Ethers  are  formed  by  the  action  of  various  acids  on  alcohol ;  and 
they  differ  in  their  sensible,  but  not  materially  in  their  medical  pro- 
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perties,  according  to  the  acid  employed.  Hence,  but  two  are  con- 
tained in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States ; — ^the  Sulphuric 
and  the  Nitric, 

Ether,  or  sulphuric  ether,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  alcohol ;  but  when  prepared  in  this  manner,  the  distilled 
liquor  contains  alcohol,  water,  sulphurous  acid,  and  oil  of  wine.  To 
rectify  it,  potassa,  or  carbonate  of  potassa,  was  directed  to  be  added 
to  it,  and  that  it  should  be  redistilled.  The  product  was  ^ther 
SuLPHURicus  Rectificatus,  of  the  former  edition  of  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  British  Colleges.  In  the  last 
editions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States,  the  addition  of 
the  potassa  is  a  part  of  the  process,  so  that  -fiTHER  of  the  last  edition 
corresponds  with  j^ther  Sulphuricua  of  the  edition  of  1842,  and  with 
JEther  Sulphuricus  RectificatuB  of  former  editions.  In  this  state  it 
wholly  evaporates  in  the  air,  aod  when  agitated  with  an  equal  bulk 
of  water,  loses  about  one-tenth  of  its  volume. 

The  theory  of  etherification  is  very  complex,  and  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  many  chemists  of  distinction.  Alcohol,  in  its  pure 
state,  is  generally  regarded  as  a  compound  of  ether  and  water;  con- 
sequently, if  the  water  be  separated  by  any  agency,  as  by  that  of 
sulphuric  acid,  the  ether  will  remain  ;  but  for  the  mode  in  which 
this,  and  the  various  accessory  reactions  are  effected,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  works  of  Liebig,  Turner,  Pereira,  and  others. 

Ether  is  a  colorless,  transparent  fluid ;  of  a  peculiar  penetrating 
and  fragrant  odor,  and  a  hot  pungent  taste,  followed  bv  a  sense  of 
coolness.  The  specific  gravity  of  that  of  the  United  States  Pharma- 
copoeia is  0*750 ;  hence  it  is  extremely  volatile.  It  boils  at  about 
the  temperature  of  96°.  When  pure  and  recently  prepared,  it  is 
neither  acid  nor  alkaline ;  but  by  exposure  to  air  and  light  it  ab- 
sorbs oxygen,  by  which  acetic  acid  and  water  are  formed.  It  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water, — ten  volumes,  as  already  remarked,  dis- 
solving one  of  it.  By  alcohol  it  is  dissolved  in  all  proportions.  It 
dissolves  the  volatile  oils,  and  most  of  the  fatty  and  resinous  sub- 
stances. 

The  action  of  ether  on  the  economy  is  more  diffiisibly  excitant 
than  that  of  any  other  article,  and,  accordingly,  its  operation  is  very 
transient.  Hence  it  is  better  adapted  than  alcohol,  where  the  object 
is  to  stimulate  the  stomach,  without,  at  the  same  time,  augmenting 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  Accordingly,  it  is  given  with 
great  advantage  in  severe  gastrodynia  and  flatulence.  In  large 
doses,  it  produces  intoxication  like  alcohol,  and,  in  still  larger,  nar- 
cosis. It  passes  readily  into  the  circulation,  and  is  copiously  exhaled 
with  the  pulmonary  transpiration.  Like  alcohol,  it  has  been  detected 
in  the  brains  of  those  who  have  died  after  it  has  been  exhibited  in 
large  quantity. 

The  author  has  treated  elsewhere  of  the  use  of  ether  as  a  narcotic 
in  spasmodic  diseases,  for  which  it  is  better  adapted  than  for  diseases 
of  debility ;  although  it  is  often  given  in  the  latter,  when  the  powers 
of  life  are  flagging ;  and,  too  often,  where  but  little  expectation  of 
benefit  can  be  expected  from  the  use  of  any  remedies. 
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The  dose  is  f58S  to  £513,  incorporated  with  water  by  rubbing  it 
with  spermaceti,  in  the  proportion  of  two  grains  to  each  fluidi'aehm 
of  ether. 

SPIR'irrS  E'THERIS  COMPOS'ITCS,  COMPOIIP  SPIRIT  OF  ETHER  (p.  413),  and 
SPIR'ITCS  E'THERIS  NI'TRICI,  or  SPIRIT  OF  NITRIC  ETHER  (p.  298),  may  be 
used  in  the  same  cases  as  ether.  By  reason,  however,  of  their 
containing  more  alcohol,  they  are  less  diffusible  in  their  action,  and, 
therefore,  better  adapted  for  cases  in  which  a  more  permanent  sti- 
mulus is  needed.  The  dose  is  f Sss  to  f3iy>  repeated  as  the  case  may 
seem  to  require. 

Ether  is  used  as  a  chemical  agent  in  the  preparation  of  Acidum 
Tannicuniy  JExtractum  Oubebce  Fluidum^  JSxtractum  Piperis  Fluidum^ 
JExtractum  VaUriance  Fluidum^  and  Morphice  Acetaa;  and  it  enters 
into  the  composition  of  Collodiumy  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United 
States. 

42.  COLLCDIUM.— COLLO'DION. 

An  ethereal  solution  of  Ghin-eotton^ — called,  frora  its  adhesive  pro- 
perties, Collodion  ov  Oollodium  (xoXXa,  *glue,')  and  Maynard' a  Adhe- 
sive Liquidy  from  Mr.  Maynard,  of  Boston,  who  brought  it  into 
notice  in  the  year  1847, — ^mav  be  made  by  dissolving  one  part  of 
gun-cotton,  Pyroocylin  (French,  Fulmicoton\  in  16  parts  of  rectified 
ether.  Gun-cotton  will  also  dissolve  in  equal  parts  of  ether  and 
alcohol,  and  form  as  adhesive  a  solution  as  mat  in  ether  alone.  It, 
of  course,  dries  more  slowly,  and  whilst  it  may  not  be  as  well  adapted 
for  holding  the  edges  of  incised  wounds  together  as  the  latter,  it 
may  be  preferable  in  certain  cases, — as  an  application  to  abraded 
surfaces,  for  example. 

The  formula  for  the  preparation  of  collodium,  introduced  into  the 
last  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  (1851),  con- 
sists in  steeping  cotton  in  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  sulphuric  aeidj  by 
which  the  necessary  quantity  of  nitric  acid  is  set  free  to  change  the 
cotton  into  gun-cotton — a  peculiar  explosive  substance  produced  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  it.  The  gun-cotton  is  then  dissolved 
in  ether  J  containing  a  fortieth  part  by  measure  of  alcohol. 

Solution  of  gun-cotton  has  been  used  extensively  by  the  surgeon 
as  an  adhesive  in  cases  of  solution  of  continuity, — either  applied 
directly  to  the  part  by  being  brushed  over  it  with  a  camel's  hair 
pencil,  or  spread  on  strips  of  cotton.  On  ulcers  and  abraded  sur- 
faces— as  in  superficial  burns — ^it  acts  as  an  excitant ;  the  ether  eva- 
porates and  a  film  is  left,  which  protects  them  against  the  irritating 
and  desiccative  influence  of  the  air.  In  chronic  cutaneous  affections, 
it  acts  in  the  same  manner,  and  by  its  contraction,  during  the  eva- 
poration of  the  solvent,  pressure  is  exerted  on  the  part,  wiich  may 
be  of  essential  service.  In  cases  of  acne  and  follicular  affections  of 
the  skin  in  general,  the  author  has  seen  advantage  from  it.  Occa- 
sionally, it  has  induced  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  follicles, 
and  at  first  seemed  to  aggravate  the  affection ;  but  subsequently 
good  has  appeared  to  result  from  the  modified  nutrition  thus  in- 
duced.   In  chapped  nipples,  advantage  has  accrued  from  it;  and  it 
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has  arrested  capillary  hemorrhage, — as  from  leech-bites.  It  has  been 
used  too,  advantageously,  in  cases  of  inflammatory  swellings,  as  in 
mastitis,  orchitis,  and  bubo. 

When  applied  as  a  local  stimulant  to  exposed  surfaces,  it  may  be 
diluted  with  rectified  ether  or  alcohol,  should  this  be  desirable. 

Its  local  action  resembles  that  of  Tincture  of  Iodine,  and  they  may 
be  employed  in  the  same  cases.  (See  the  author's  New  Remediss^ 
7th  edit.  p.  258,  Philad.  1856.) 

In  pharmacy,  collodion  has  been  employed  as  a  coating  for  pills, 
which  are  thus  prevented  from  impressing  disagreeably  the  gusta- 
tory organs. 

A  solution  of  guttapercha — ^the  coagulated  juice  of  Isonandra  gutta, 
an  East  India  tree,  of  the  family  Sapotacece — in  chloroform^  of  the 
consistence  of  melted  glue,  has  been  applied  with  a  brush,  by  Dr. 
Graves,  of  Dublin,  and  by  Dr.  Sanborn,  of  Andover,  Massachusetts, 
as  a  substitute  for  collodion ;  than  which  it  is  more  economical ; 
and  it  does  not  evaporate  so  rapidly.  It  has  been  used,  also,  like 
collodion,  applied  to  the  pustules  of  small-pox  as  an  ectrotic,  and 
with  better  effects.  Under  the  name  Traumaticine  it  was  employed 
by  Dr.  Eulenberg,  painted  on  the  part  daily,  in  chronic  eczema  and 
psoriasis,  and  the  author  has  seen  it  so  used  with  advantage. 

48.  CREASO'TUM.— CRE'ASOTE. 

Creasote,  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States,  is  defined 
to  be  '^  a  peculiar  substance  obtained  from  tar."  It  is  produced 
artificially  during  the  destructive  distillation  of  organic  substances, 
and  is  found  in  pyroligneous  acid,  Dippel's  oil,  wood  smoke,  &c. 
Its  most  abundant  source  is  tar  or  pyroligneous  acid,  obtained  from 
the  wood  of  the  birch.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Edinburgh,  it  is  pro- 
cured, according  to  Dr.  Christison,  in  large  quantity  and  of  fine 
quality  from  Archangel  Tar.  It  is  not  prepared  by  the  apothecary, 
and,  therefore,  is  not  amongst  the  preparations  in  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia of  the  United  States,  but  in  the  list  of  the  Materia  Medica. 
All  the  processes  for  obtaining  it  are  complex ;  and  many  of  them 
are  given  by  the  author  in  another  work.  (New  Remedies^  7th  edit. 
p.  275,  Philad.  1856.) 

Creasote  is  a  colorless,  transparent,  oleaginous  liquid,  of  an  odor 
which  is  highly  characteristic.  It  is  entirely  soluble  in  acetic  acid, 
alcohol,  and  caustic  potassa ;  and  coagulates  the  albumen  of  eggs, 
of  the  blood,  and  of  albuminous  fluias.  When  dropped  on  paper, 
and  exposed  to  heat,  it  is  wholly  volatilized,  and  does  not  leave  a 
greasy  stain.  It  is  powerfully  antiseptic,  whence  its  name, — from 
Xjosa^,  "  flesh,"  and  ctonip^  "preserver."  Its  specific  gravity  is  gene- 
rally stated  at  1'087,  as  given  by  Reichenbach,  who  discovered  it 
several  years  ago;  but  Dr.  Christison  states,  that  he  has  never  found 
it  lower  than  1*065,  or  higher  than  1-067.  Water  dissolves  ^i^jth 
part  of  it,  and  acquires  a  peculiar  acrid  taste,  and  a  powerful  smokv 
smell,  which  is  perceptible  when  the  creasote  only  forms  toroootn 
part  of  it. 
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Applied  locally,  creasote  is  an  unquestioned  irritant ;  but  upon 
the  tongue,  it  causes  an  excessive  burning  sensation.  When  applied 
to  a  part  whence  the  epidermis  has  been  removed,  or  to  a  wound, 
an  extremely  violent  burning  pain  is  instantaneously  experienced, 
which  continues  for  eis^ht  or  ten  minutes ;  but  if  the  part  be  care- 
fully washed,  it  gradually  ceases.  The  surface  also  becomes  white, 
as  if  nitrate  of  silver  had  been  applied  to  it,  owing  to  the  action  of 
the  creasote  on  the  organic  matters.  Given  internally  in  large 
doses,  it  occasions  considerable  irritation  in  the  gastro-enteric 
mucous  membrane;  and  when  it  destroys,  death  is  preceded  by 
more  or  less  narcosis ;  hence  it  has  been  ranked  as  an  acro-narcotic 
poison.  (ChristisonJ  In  three  experiments  which  were  made  with 
it  on  dogs  by  Dr.  Cformack,  of  Edinburgh,  twenty-five  drops  of  pure 
creasote  were  injected  into  the  veins.  AH  the  animals  died.  Its 
first  deleterious  action  was  a  powerful  one  of  sedation  on  the  heart; 
the  vital  energies  of  that  viscus  seeming  to  be  instantaneously  para- 
Ivzed.  In  some  instances,  hurried  and  sonorous  respiration  con- 
tmued  for  more  than  a  minute  after  the  heart  had  ceased  to  beat. 
In  general,  one  or  two  convulsions,  resembling  those  of  tetanus, 

S receded  death.    In  every  instance,  the  atony  of  the  heart  imme- 
lately  after  death  was  very  striking. 

In  the  case  of  a  patient  of  the  author,  who  took  ten  drops  of  it  by 
mistake,  great  vertigo,  headache,  and  a  sensation  as  if  the  head  were 
about  to  burst  by  expansion,  supervened ;  with  vomiting,  and  much 
gastric  distress.  When  taken  for  a  length  of  time,  it  appears  to  com- 
municate a  blackish  hue  to  the  urine,  and,  in  some  cases,  can  be  de- 
tected in  that  fluid. 

Creasote  is  used  as  an  internal  excitant  in  cases  of  gastrodynia, 
and  flatulence  of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
possess  any  advantage  over  the  essential  oils  and  other  diflusible 
excitants,  whilst  it  has  the  objection  of  being  exceedingly  disagree- 
able. It  has  been  tried — ^it  is  not  easy  to  see  on  what  principle — in 
diabetes  mellitus;  but  the  encouragement  is  not  great  to  repose  any 
confidence  in  it.  Nor  has  its  efiScacy  been  more  marked  m  gouty 
and  rheumatic  cases,  in  which  it  has  been  prescribed  by  some.  Of 
its  value  in  internal  hemorrhage,  mention  is  made  under  the  proper 
head.    (See  Astringents.) 

Externally,  it  has  been  employed  in  various  cases  as  a  topical  ex- 
citant— for  example,  in  the  form  of  wash  or  ointment ;  in  burns ; 
chafing  of  the  integuments — intertrigo;  local  erysipelas;  sore  nipples; 
chilblains;  fissures  of  the  skin;  andulcers,  especially  of  the  sluggish, 
atonic  kind ;  and,  indeed,  of  every  kind  in  which  it  seems  advisable 
to  change  the  action  of  the  parts  by  an  appropriate  excitant, — or 
where,  from  the  offensive  nature  of  the  discharge,  an  antiseptic  or 
disinfectant  is  needed.  With  the  former  object,  it  is  often  applied 
pure  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  pencil.  With  the  latter,  it  has 
been  used  more  or  less  diluted,  in  cancerous  affections  of  the  uterus 
and  other  parts;  in  lupus,  and  various  other  chronic  cutaneous  af- 
fections ;  in  ophthalmia  tarsi ;  prolapsus  vaginae,  &c.  It  has  like- 
wise been  applied  in  cases  of  toothache,  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair 
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pencil  passed  into  the  hollow  o^  the  tooth,  or  of  cotton  dipped  in  a 
mixture  of  equal  portions  of  creasote  and  alcohol.  In  deamess,  con- 
nected with  a  denciency  of  ceruminous  secretion,  it  has  been  used 
with  advantage,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  creasote  to  six  or 
eight  parts  of  olive  oil  or  lard.  It  may  be  introduced  into  the  meatus 
by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  pencil.  As  a  caustic,  it  may  be  applied 
undiluted. 

Besides  its  excitant  properties,  it  possesses  others,  which  have 
been  described  in  the  proper  places. 

It  is  sometimes  given  in  the  form  of  pill,  which  greatly  masks  its 
disagreeable  characters.  {Creasot  n^x;  Q-lycyrrhiz.  pulv.  5j ;  Mucxlag. 
acacice^  q.  s.  ut  fiant  pilulse  xx.  Two  for  a  dose.)  One  or  two  drops 
of  creasote  may  be  difiused,  by  means  of  mucilage,  in  some  aro- 
matic water. 

The  strength  of  lotions  may  vary  from  njjij  to  n^vj  to  the  fluid- 
ounce  of  water.  The  ordinary  strength  of  Oreatote  water  is,  however, 
one  part  of  creasote  to  eighty  of  water.  Creasote  may  also  be  added 
to  poultices,  in  eases  of  foul  or  gangrenous  ulcers. 

nNCUEN'TUM  CREASO'TI,  OINTMENT  OF  CRE'ASOTE.— ((7r<j(wo^.  Jss;  Adipi$  3j.) 
This  ointment  is  of  a  good  strength  for  ordinary  cases  of  cutaneous 
disease.  The  author  has  succeeded  in  removing  lupus,  and  porrigo 
of  the  scalp  by  means  of  it,  after  other  topical  agents  had  failed. 

44.  AMMONIA. 

The  different  preparations  of  ammonia  are  excellent  excitants,  and 
well  adapted  for  the  relief  of  certain  morbid  conditions. 

Ammoni'agal  gas  is  obtained  for  medicinal  purposes  by  the  decom- 
position of  muriate  of  ammonia j  by  means  of  lime^  which  has  a  stronger 
affinity  for  the  chlorohydric  acid  than  the  ammonia;  and  consequently 
displaces  it.  The  ammonia  is  given  off  in  the  gaseous  state.  It  is 
too  excitant,  however,  under  almost  any  form  of  management  to  be 
employed  therapeutically ;  and  as  it  is  very  soluble  in  water,  it  is 
allowed  to  combine  with  that  fluid  and  form  the  following  prepa- 
ration. 

1.  llftUOR  AMMO'NIiE,  SOIU'TION  OF  AMMO'NIA,  WATER  OF  AMMONU.— The 
specificgravity  of  this  preparation — as  directed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia 
of  the  IJnited  States — is  0-96 ;  and  100  grains  of  it  saturate  30  grains 
of  officinal  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  transparent,  colorless  liquid,  of  a 
highly  pungent  odor,  and  caustic  alkaline  taste.  Sometimes  it  con- 
tains carbonate  of  ammonia :  this  may  be  detected  by  lime  water, 
which  occasions  a  milky  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lime,  if  carbonic 
acid  be  present;  and  it  effervesces  with  dilute  acids.  When  exposed 
to  the  air,  it  quickly  parts  with  ammonia,  and  absorbs  carbonic  acid, 
so  that  it  must  be  kept  in  well-stopped  bottles.  It  unites  with  oil, 
so  as  to  form  soaps  or  liniments. 

Liquor  ammonise,  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  is  not  often 

{prescribed  internally  in  its  uncombined  state;  but  when  properly  di- 
nted, it  may  be  given  in  cases  of  heartburn,  accompanied  by  atony 
of  the  digestive  organs ;  its  alkaline  properties  neutralizing  me  acia 
VOL.  I.  34 
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already  in  the  stomach,  whilst  its  excitant  action  tends  to  prevent 
the  generation  of  more.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  is,  however,  usually 
preferred. 

Liquor  ammonise  is  held,  as  an  excitant,  to  the  nose  in  cases  of 
fainting,  that  its  vapor  may  impress  the  olfactory  nerves.  It  is  af- 
firmed, that  an  attack  of  epilepsy  has  been  prevented  in  this  manner. 
It  has  been  occasionally  used,  and,  it  is  said,  with  success,  in  cases 
of  asphyxia,  as  from  drowning ;  the  epiglottis  being  touched  with 
the  finger,  or  a  feather,  dipped  in  a  little  of  it :  care,  nowever,  must 
be  taken,  lest  the  vital  spark  be  extinguished  by  it.  It  is  most  com- 
monly employed  to  induce  rubefaction  in  a  variety  of  affections, 
especially  in  tJiose  of  a  rheumatic  or  neuralgic  nature.  It  has  been 
suggested  as  a  local  excitant  in  amenorrhoea,  and  in  chronic  leucor- 
rhcea, — a  few  drops  being  added  to  milk ;  but  it  need  scarcely  be 
said,  that  so  powerful  an  excitant  should  be  used  with  caution.  The 
various  preparations  of  ammonia  have  been  extolled,  too,  in  the  bites 
of  poisonous  serpents  and  insects,  and  they  certainly  are  often  of 
decided  advantage. 

The  dose  of  liauor  ammonise  is  from  gtt.  v  to  gtt.  xx,  or  xxx,  pro- 
perly diluted  witn  milk. 

Solution  of  ammonia  is  used  chemically  in  the  preparation  of  Ae(h 
nitiay  Ferri  Oxidum  Hydratum^  Morphia^  Strychnia^  and  Veratria ; 
and  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  Hydrargyrum  AmmoniatMin, 
and  Linimentum  Eydrargyrij  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United 
States. 

I.  liqUOBAHnO'nE  FOR'TIOR,  strong  SOLU'TION  of  AMHO'NIA.— An  aqueous 
solution  of  ammonia,  of  the  specific  gravity  0-882,  is  directed  in  the 
Pharmacopceia  of  the  United  States :  as,  however,  it  is  prepared  by 
the  druggist,  it  is  not  placed  amongst  the  preparations,  but  in  the 
Materia  Medica  list.  This  stronger  solution  of  ammonia  may  be  em- 
ployed to  make  Liquor  Ammonioe — ^the  preparation  last  described — 
by  mixing  one  part  by  measure  of  the  stronger  solution  with  two 
parts  of  distilled  water. 

Strong  solution  of  ammonia  has  been  introduced  into  the  phar- 
macopoeias, mainly  on  account  of  its  counter-irritant  properties,  to 
excite  rubefaction  and  vesication  of  the  cutaneous  surface.  When 
two  parts  of  Liquor  ammonioe  are  united  with  one  part  of  9uet^  and 
one  of  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  the  mixture  forms  the  Pommad^  ammo- 
niacale  of  Gondret,  which  has  been  used  for  a  long  time  to  excite  a 
speedy  revulsion  in  chronic  affections  of  the  brain,  mcipient  cataract, 
amaurosis,  &c.,  as  well  as  to  cauterize  the  integuments  deeply.  This 
is  the  formula  of  the  French  Codex ;  but  according  to  M.  Trousseau 
it  is  much  too  hard  for  use,  unless  the  weather  is  warm.  He  pro- 
poses two  different  formulae, — one  for  summer,  and  the  other  for 
winter.  In  the  former  he  directs  three  parts  of  lardy  one  of  suety  and 
four  of  liqu4>r  ammonioe  ; — for  the  latter,  equal  parts  of  lard  and  liquor 
ammonise.  M.  Gondret  himself  has  communicated  a  formula  for 
his  Pommadsy  which  differs  from  that  of  the  Codex,  and,  in  his  opinion, 
succeeds  better.   Take  of  lard  32  parts ;  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  2  parts. 
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Melt  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  add  liquid  ammonia  at  25®,  17  parts,  stir- 
ring until  it  becomes  cold. 

Strong  solution  of  ammonia  also  forms  the  basis  of  the  counter- 
irritant  or  "  antidtfnous  lotions'*  of  Granville,  which  were  brought 
forward  a  few  years  ago  with  hiffh  pretensions  by  Dr.  Granville,  of 
London ;  and  in  a  manner  not  cfuculated  to  enhance  his  professional 
reputation.  The  stronger  and  the  milder  lotion  were  composed  as 
follows : — 

Stronger  ammoniated  lotion. — B.  Liq.  aramon.  fort.  f5x;  spirit, 
rosmarin.  f  ^ss ;  camphor.  Jij. — M. 

Milder  ammoniated  lotion. — B.  Liquor,  ammon.  fort  f  3j ;  spirit 
rosmarin.  f 5vj ;  tinct.  camphor,  f 5ij. — M. 

The  stronger  of  these  lotions  is  a  powerful  agent.  They  are  both 
employed  as  cutaneous  revellents,  and  their  special  application  will 
be  considered  elsewhere.    (See  Rbvbllents.) 

t.  gPIR'im  AMIO'NLE,  SPIRIT  OF  AMMO'NIA.— This  preparation  is  made 
in  the  same  manner  as  liquor  ammonia,  by  decomposing  muriate  of 
ammonia  by  means  of  lime^  and  causiuff  the  ammoniacal  gas  to  pass 
into  alcohol  m  place  of  water.  It  is,  therefore,  ammonia  dissolved 
in  alcohol,  and  possesses  the  properties  of  the  ammoniacal  prepara- 
tions in  general.  It  is  chiefly,  however,  used  in  the  preparation  of 
the  ammoniated  tinctures,  but  may  be  given  as  an  excitant  in  the 
dose  of  20  to  60  drops,  in  a  wine-glassful  of  water. 

4.  SPISaTUS  AIMO'NU  AROIAT'ICDS,  AROMATaC  SPIRIT  OF  AMMO'MA  (p. 
484). — The  spirit  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  in  this  preparation,  is 
rendered  more  agreeable  by  the  addition  of  aromatics,  and  is  much 
used  in  faintness  and  flatulence  ; — in  the  former  case,  as  an  excitant, 
being  held  to  the  nose ;  and  in  most  cases  administered  internally. 
The  dose  is  the  same  as  that  of  spiritus  ammonice. 

i.  AMHO'NLE  CAR'BONAS,  CAR'BONATE  OF  AMMO'NIA,  called  also  Sal  volatHU 
and  Hartshorn  aaltj  is  prepared  by  subliming  a  mixture  of  muriate 
of  ammonia  and  chalk  (carbonate  of  lime).  The  muriatic  acid  lays 
hold  of  the  lime;  and  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  sublimes. 

Carbonate — sesquicarbonate  (London  Pharmacopceia) — of  ammo- 
nia is  in  whitish  translucent  fibrous  masses,  of  a  powerfully  ammo- 
niacal odor,  and  a  pungent  alkaline  and  ammoniacal  taste.  It  is 
wholly  soluble  in  water,  and  entirely  dissipated  by  heat.  When 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  falls  into  powder ;  becomes  opaque,  and  loses 
ammonia.  It  forms  soaps  with  oils,  and  is  freely  soluble  in  dilute 
alcohol ;  but  very  slightly  so  in  alcohol. 

It  possesses  all  the  excitant  properties  of  ammoniacal  preparations, 
tempered  by  the  combination  with  carbonic  acid.  It  is,  therefore, 
more  frequently  given  as  an  excitant,  where  the  object  is  to  support 
the  powers,  than  any  of  the  others.  In  long-protracted  fevers,  par- 
ticularly of  the  typhous  class,  it  is  frequently  prescribed  alone,  or 
along  with  other  excitants,  as  wine  whej.  It  is  also  given  in  heart- 
burn dependent  upon  an  asthenic  condition  of  the  digestive  organs. 
Under  uxe  name  '*  smelling  saltSy'  it  is  in  constant  domestic  use  in 
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fainting.  Usnall^,  in  sueh  cases,  an  aromatic  oil,  as  oil  of  bergamot 
or  of  lavender,  is  added ;  and  at  times  its  strength  is  increased  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  of  the  stronger  solution  of  ammonia.  The 
dose,  as  an  excitant,  is  from  five  to  ten  grains  every  few  hours,  in 
the  form  of  pill,  or  mixed  with  a  little  syrup,  which  masks  its  taste. 
It  is  sometimes  used,  mixed  with  oil  or  lard,  or  dissolved  in  water, 
as  a  topical  excitant  and  revellent,  in  rheumatic  pains,  &c.,  but  the 
liquid  preparations  of  ammonia  are  employed  more  readily,  and 
quite  as  satisfactorily. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  enters  into  the  formation  of  Cfuprum  amnuh 
niatumy  and  Liquor  ammonioB  acetaiisy  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
United  States. 

6.  AMMO'NI^  MU'RIAS,  lU'BIATE  OF  iM^ldk.— Muriate  of  ammonia^ 
Evdrochlorate  or  Chlorohydrate  of  ammoniay  Sal  ammoniac,  is  a  natu- 
rat  production,  being  found  in  and  near  volcanoes;  and  occasionally 
the  salt  of  commerce  has  been  obtained  from  this  source.  It  is  now, 
however,  principally  prepared  byv  decomposing  sulphate  of  ammonia 
by  means  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt ;  and  at  the  present 
time,  in  England,  is  manufactured  from  the  impure  ammoniacal 
liquors  obtained  as  secondarv  products.  The  various  modes  for  pre- 
paring it  are  well  ^iven  by  Dr.  Pereira. 

In  this  country,  it  is  obtained  from  abroad  in  two  commercial  va- 
rieties,— the  crude  and  the  refined  ;  the  former  of  which  is  imported 
from  Calcutta  and  is  used  in  the  arts ;  the  latter  is  derived  from 
England. 

As  met  with  in  the  shops,  muriate  of  ammonia  is  white  and  trans- 
lucent ;  occurring  generally  in  concavo-convex  pieces,  which  have 
the  shape  of  the  vessel  into  which  the  salt  is  sublimed.  It  is  wholly 
volatilized  by  heat,  and  is  dissolved  by  water.  Its  taste  is  saline 
and  acrid ;  but  it  is  devoid  of  smell.  It  is  soluble  in  about  three 
parts  of  cold,  and  one  of  boiling  water;  and  cold  is  produced  during 
the  solution.  It  dissolves,  also,  in  alcohol.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
1-450. 

It  is  scarcely  ever  employed  in  this  country  as  an  internal  agent; 
but  in  Germany  it  is  used  in  the  most  opposite  cases; — some  esteem- 
ing it  to  be  excitant ;  others  refrigerant  and  sedative.  It  is  unques- 
tionably excitant  in  large  doses,  both  when  employed  internally  and 
externally.  As  a  lotion,  it  is  sometimes  used  in  cases  of  encephalic 
affections,  owing  to  the  cold'it  induces.  With  such  view,  it  ought, 
of  course,  to  be  applied  at  the  moment  of  solution.  It  need  scarcely 
be  said,  however,  that  we  have  in  iced  water  a  far  more  available 
and  effective  application.  As  an  excitant,  it  is  employed  in  cases 
of  sprains  and  contusions ;  in  indolent  tumors,  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  chilblains ;  in  chronic  cutaneous  affections,  as  scabies ;  and  as 
an  injection  in  gonorrhoea,  leucorrhoea,  &c.  An  ounce  or  two  of  the 
salt  may  be  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  to  which  a  fluidounce  or 
two  of  alcohol  may  be  added,  where  it  is  desirable  to  apply  it  aa  a 
discutient.  Solutions  of  the  strength  of  5j  to  3ss  of  the  salt  to  Oj 
of  water  may  be  used  as  washes  in  cutaneous  affections,  or  as  injeo- 
tions  in  the  diseases  above  mentioned. 
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In  pleuritic  affections,  according  to  Sir  George  Lefevre,  it  is  usual 
in  Germany  to  combine  the  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassa  with 
it  according  to  the  following  formula : — 

R.  Aromon.  Muriat.  7j. 

Antim.  et  Potass.  Tart.  gr.  ij. 
Deooct  Glycyrrhiz.  f  J  vij. 
Syrup.  Altbsee,  f^.     M. 

A  tablespoonful  of  this  mixture  is  given  every  two  hours ;  and 
continued  m  spite  of  the  nausea,  and  occasional  vomiting,  which  the 
first  few  doses  seldom  fail  to  produce.  When  prescribed  by  itself, 
with  the  same  view  as  the  nitrate  of  potassa.  Sir  George  Lefevre 
states,  that  as  far  as  his  own  experience  is  concerned,  he  should 
give  it  a  decided  preference.  Its  salt,  unpleasant  taste,  according 
to  Sir  George,  is  best  disguised  by  liquorice  root  in  the  form  of  de- 
coction ;  or  by  a  solution  of  the  extract  in  water.  Generally,  after 
the  first  few  doses,  patients  take  it  without  disgust.  M.  Lebert, 
too,  affirms,  that  although  little  used  in  France,  it  is  certainly  "  a 
very  precious  salt**  in  inflammation  of  mucous  membranes ;  "  and 
howsoever  theory  may  account  for  it,  the  fiwt  is,  that  in  acute  and 
subacute  bronchitis,  it  is  one  of  the  most  salutary  remedies,  by  vir- 
tue of  its  solvent  {diisolvante)  and  expectorant  action.  For  the  same 
reason,  its  employment  becomes  useful  in  pneumonia,  after  the  vio- 
lence of  the  disease  has  yielded  to  bleeding,  and  the  bronchial  mu- 
cous membrane  has  a  tendency  to  disembarrass  the  neighboring  in- 
flamed parts  by  a  muco-purulent  secretion."  It  can  be  understood, 
that  it  may  be  a  useftd  agent  in  chronic  inflammation;  but  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  see,  that  an  excitant  can  be  of  service  in  the  acute  form. 

With  muriate  of  ammonia  are  prepared  Ammonice  Carbonag,  Fer- 
rum  AmmonicUumj  Liquor  Ammonice^  Spiritu%  Ammonice^  and  Spiritut 
Ammonice  AromaticuSy  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States. 

46.  PHOSTHORUS. 

Phosphorus  is  made  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  bone  ashesy  which 
consist  principally  of  phosphate  of  lime.  In  this  way  sulphate  and 
superphosphate  of  lime  are  formed.  Water  is  added  to  this,  and 
after  standing  for  some  time,  the  solution  is  filtered.  It  is  then 
evaporated  until  it  has  the  consistence  of  syrup ;  when  it  is  mixed 
with  charcoal,  dried,  and  distilled  in  an  earthen  retort.  By  this  pro- 
cess, the  charcoal  abstracts  oxygen  from  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the 
superphosphate ;  the  phosphorus  is  consequently  set  free,  volatilized 
and  condensed  in  water,  in  a  proper  receiver.  It  may  be  purified 
by  pressing  it  through  chamois  leather  under  water.  It  is  afterwards 
moulded  into  cylinders. 

When  pure,  phosphorus  is  devoid  of  color;  but  it  has  usuallv  a 
reddish  hue.  It  has  no  taste,  but  has  an  alliaceous  odor ;  is  flexible 
at  ordinary  temperatures ;  and  of  a  specific  gravitjr  1*77.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water;  but  soluble  in  ether,  and  in  the  nxed  and  volatile 
oils. 

When  taken  internally, — on  meeting  with  the  alkaline  matters 
contained  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  it  is  converted  into  soluble 
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componnds;  phosphurets,  and  hjrpopbosphitefl.  These  are  absorbed, 
and,  in  the  blood,  are  farther  oxidized  and  thereby  converted  into 
phosphates,  in  which  form  they  appear  in  the  urine* 

In  small  doses,  it  is  a  powerful  diffusible  excitant ;  and  in  large 
doses,  an  acrid  poison.  It  has  been  esteemed  adapted  for  cases  of 
great  prostration  of  the  powers,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  accom- 

fanying  disease.  It  is  very  rarely  used,  however,  in  this  country, 
t  is  affirmed,  from  the  personal  experience  of  MM.  A.  Leroy, 
Chenevix,  Bouttatz,and  othere,  to  be  aphrodisiac ;  and  has  therefore 
been  used  in  the  impotence  of  old  and  debilitated  subjects. 

Phosphorus  is  shown  by  Liebig  to  be  an  essential  constituent  of 
neurine,  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  see  it  prescribed  in  nerv- 
ous diseases  particularly,  on  the  hypothesis,  that  want  of  nervous 
power  may  depend  upon  a  deficiency  in  the  due  proportion  of  that 
element !  [Since  this  sentence  was  penned  for  the  mird  edition  of 
this  work,  it  has  been  so  prescribed,  and  under  the  very  circum- 
stances foretold.] 

Phosphorus  is  generally  administered  dissolved  in  ether  or  oil. 
The  TiNOTURA  ^THBRBA  CUM  Phosphoro  of  the  French  Codex  con- 
sists of  Phosphorus  4  parts.  Sulphuric  Ether  200  parts  by  weight. 
Each  ounce  contains  about  four  grains  of  phosphorus ;  and  the  dose 
is  from  five  to  ten  drops.  It  has  been  suggested  as  an  objection  to 
this  preparation,  that  the  ether  might  evaporate,  and  the  phosphorus 
ignite  in  the  stomach. 

The  Prussian  Pharmacopoeia  has  Oleum  Phosphoratum,  which 
consists  of  twelve  grains  of  phosphorus  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of 
almond  oil.  The  solution  is  of  the  same  strength  as  the  ethereal 
solution,  and  consequently  may  be  prescribed  m  the  same  doses. 
Both  preparations  may  be  given  in  some  mucilaginous  liquid,  to 
which  any  aromatic  water  or  oil  may  be  added. 

It  need  hardly  be  said,  that  great  caution  should  be  used  in  the 
administration  of  this  powerful  agent ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  possess 
any  properties  that  might  not  be  as  well  supplied  by  articles  tiiat 
are  more  manageable.  It  has  been  prescribed,  united  with  carburet 
of  sulphur,  in  severe  typhoid  fever,  and  it  is  said  with  advantage. 
(Art.  Sulphuris  Carburetum,  in  New  Bemedies.  7th  edit  p.  671, 
Philad.  1856.) 

46.  CALORIC. 

Under  Diaphoretics  the  effect  of  Caloric  of  a  lower  temperature 
than  that  of  the  human  body  was  considered.  We  have  now  to  re- 
gard it  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  one  in  which  it  is  excitant. 

a.  HOT  AIR  BATH. 

When  air  is  heated  to  98°  and  upwards  as  far  as  180®,  it  acts  as 
a  powerful  excitant  to  the  organic  actions ;  and  henee  is  adapted 
for  congestive  cases,  in  which  the  blood  has  accumulated  in  the  in- 
ternal organs,  and  left  the  surface  of  the  body.  Accordingly,  in 
certain  cases  of  congestive  intermittents  and  remittents,  it  mav  be 
advisable.  It  has,  likewise,  been  used  in  the  algid  period  of  cholera. 
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Dr.  Pereira  affirms,  that  it  is  highly  usefiil  in  asphyxia  from  drown- 
ing and  from  some  other  causes ;  yet  the  hest  opinion  would  seem 
to  he,  that  exposure  of  one  laboring  under  asphyxia  to  very  elevated 
temperature  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  injurious. 

The  excitant  and  revellent  action  of  the  hot  air  bath  is  likewise 
exhibited  in  eases  of  chronic  rheumatic  and  neuralgic  aflections. 
Sometimes,  it  is  rendered  more  excitant  by  being  impregnated  with 
essential  oils,  or  with  sulphurous  aeid  gas,  or  chlorine ;  and  it  has 
proved  beneficial  in  certain  chronic  cutaneous  diseases. 

b.   HOT  VAPOR  BATH. 

The  vapor  bath,  at  a  temperature  of  from  120®  to  140®,  is  an  ex- 
citant to  all  the  organic  actions ;  and  is,  therefore,  adapted  to  the 
same  class  of  cases  as  the  hot  air  bath.  In  addition,  however,  it 
relaxes  the  skin,  and  is  accompanied  by  profuse  sweating.  Hence, 
it  can  be  emploj^ed  with  great  advantage  m  long-protracted  diseases 
of  the  rheumatic  or  neuralgic  kind ;  and  in  debilitated  individuals, 
in  whom  it  is  desirable  to  produce  an  excitation  of  the  cutaneous 
system,  and  thus  detract  from  mischief  that  may  be  existing  inter- 
nally. It  has  been  successfully  employed  in  rheumatic  and  other 
affections,  which  have  completely  crippled  the  sufferers;  and  by 
some  cures  of  this  nature  that  have  been  effected,  it  has  attracted 
attention  to  a  class  of  ignorant  empirics,  who  employ  it  largely, 
combined  or  not  with  other  excitants.  The  regular  practitioner  has 
too  much  neglected  this  potent  agent :  no  hospital,  indeed,  should 
be  without  an  apparatus  for  the  purpose.  It  is  certainly  more  effi- 
cacious in  some  affections  than  the  ordinary  aqueous  baths  are  in 
any. 

In  Russia,  the  vapor  bath  is  used  as  a  luxury,  and  the  author  has 
elsewhere  referred  to  the  impunity  with  which  the  bather  leaves  a 
temperature  of  137®  to  pass  into  one  not  above  32"^.  This  form  of 
bath  is  becoming  introduced  into  other  countries. 

The  vapor  of  not  water  is  sometimes  applied  topically, — in  affec- 
tions of  the  joints,  for  example ;  and  a  douche  or  stream  of  hot 
vapor  is  occasionally  made  to  impinge  with  advantage  on  a  part 
aflfected  with  neuralgia.  Occasionally,  too,  aromatics  are  volatilized, 
and  mixed  with  the  watery  vapor,  as  well  as  sulphurous  acid  gas, 
and  chlorine. 

C.   HOT  WATER  BATH. 

The  hot  water  bath  is  one  in  which  the  temperature  of  the  water 
exceeds  98®  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  It  differs  essentially  in  its  effects 
upon  the  system  from  the  warm  bath.  Whilst  the  latter  is  soothing, 
and  disposes  to  mental  and  corporeal  quietude,  the  former  is  exci- 
tant, stimulating  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems  to  a  degree 
which,  in  particular  predispositions  and  habits,  and  during  the  ex- 
istence of  certain  diseases — those  of  nervous  and  vascular  erethism, 
for  example — ^is  positively  injurious.  This  is  readily  understood, 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  effects  occasioned  by  immersing;  the  heal- 
thy body  in  a  bath  of  this  kind  :  the  bulk  of  the  extremities  is  in- 
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creased,  so  that  rings  become  too  small  for  the  fingers ;  the  fluids 
expand ;  and  hence  the  supervention  of  the  most  manifest  signs  of 
polvaemia.  The  pulse  becomes  quick ;  the  respiration  accelerated 
and  embarrassed ;  the  carotid  ana  temporal  arteries  beat  violently ; 
a  feeling  of  anxiety  is  experienced  in  the  prsecordial  region  ;  and 
these  phenomena  are,  at  times,  accompanied  or  followed  by  palpita^ 
tions,  j&inting,  vertigo,  and  occasionally  by  apoplexy.  All  tiiese 
effects  are  more  marked,  the  hotter  the  bath ;  the  longer  the  person 
remains  in  it,  and  the  greater  the  de^ee  of  plethora.  It  ought,  con- 
se<juently,  to  be  employed  with  caution,  where  there  is  a  predispo- 
sition to  apoplexy,  or  any  other  form  of  hemorrhage,  or  to  violent 
internal  inflammation. 

The  hot  water  bath  is  not  much  used  therapeutically;  but  is  adapt- 
ed for  the  same  cases  as  the  hot  vapor  bath,  and  partieularlv  lor 
rheumatic  and  neural^c  affections.  Astonishing  cures  have  been 
effected  in  such  cases  by  immersion  in  the  hot  springs  of  Virginia^ 
the  highest  temperature  of  which  is  107°.  They  have  the  advantage 
possessed  by  no  artificial  bath,  that  the  wator  is  always  m^ntained 
at  the  same  heat,  no  matter  how  prolonged  the  immersion  may  be. 

Caloric  is  employed  topically  as  an  excitant  Hot  bricks,  bottles 
filled  with  hot  water,  &c.,  are  applied  to  the  feet  to  excite  irritation 
in  diseases  that  are  attended  by  cold  extremities,  as  in  the  cold  stage 
of  intermittents,  &c.  The  same  agents,  or  hot  flannels,  or  hot  salt, 
or  hot  sand,  are  used  in  cases  of  aodominal  pain,  in  which  their  ac- 
tion is  revellent  also. 

47.  ELECTRICITY. 

Electricity,  in  all  its  forms,  is  excitant,  and  has  been  employed 
extensively,  at  various  times,  in  the  treatment  of  disease.     The  ap- 

faratus  necessary  for  the  medical  electrician  is  sufficiently  simple, 
t  consists  of  a  cylindrical  or  plate  machine^  Fig.  127 ;  one  or  two 
Ley  den  jar%j  d  d  ;  an  electrometer  j  6,  to  regulate  the  strength  of  the 
shock  from  the  jars ;  a  discJuxrging  rod^  /,  that  allows  a  ball  to  be  un- 
screwed, leaving  a  point  in  its  place ;  an  inttUated  stool^  c  ;  two  or 
three  insulated  directors^  e  e  e  ;  and  an  ear  tvhcj  g^  consisting  of  a 
small  glass  tube,  traversed  by  a  brass  or  copper  wire,  which  termi- 
nates at  one  end  in  a  small  brass  ball,  and  at  the  other  by  a  loop. 
These  are  always  attainable;  they  form  parts,  indeed,  of  the  ordinary 
electrical  apparatus  for  experiments,  as  well  as  for  the  therapeutical 
application  of  electricity.  The  subjoined  figure  from  Dr.  JPereira 
exhibits  the  electrical  apparatus  for  medicinal  purposes  in  ordinary 
use. 

When  it  is  desirable  to  suWect  the  patient  to  the  influenoe  of  the 
electric  bothy  he  is  placed  on  tne  insulated  stool,  and  lays  hold  of  a 
chain  communicating  with  the  ^rime  conductor  of  the  electrical 
machine,  so  that  when  the  machine  is  in  action,  he  forms  really  a 
part  of  the  conductor.  Positive  electricity  is,  consequently,  dis- 
charged by  him  at  all  points,  and  if  an  uninsulated  metallic  knob 
be  brought  near  him,  a  spark  is  communicated  to  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  it  approached  the  prime  conductor.    The  effect  of  this 
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electric  condition  is  excitant ;  but  no  very  marked  influence  is  ex- 
erted on  the  functions,  in  the  generality  of  cases.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thom- 
son, however,  states,  that  a  clergyman — in  whom  he  never  could 
produce  perspiration  by  any  of  the  ordinary  diaphoretics,  and  who 
never  perspired  by  exercise,  or  the  heat  of  summer — ^when  insulated 
and  electrified,  perspired  £reely. 


Fig.  132. 


Electrical  Apparatus  for  Medical  purposes. 


PHeUm  XUetHeitif. 

a.  Cylindrical  Machine. 

b.  Medical  Electrometer, 
e.  Insulating  Stool. 

d  d.  Leyden  Jart. 
eee,  Intalated  Directors. 
/.  Discharging  Rod. 

g.  Glass  Tube  traversed  by  a  wire,whieh  terminates 
at  one  end  by  a  loop,  at  the  other  by  a  brass  ball. 


VoUaSc  EleeMcUjf. 

h,  Cmtckshank*s  Wooden  Trough. 

i  i.  Directors,  each  consisting  of  a  glass  tube  Ira- 
versed  by  a  wire,  one  extremity  of  which  is  con- 
nected  with  one  end  of  the  trough — while  the  other 
extremity  is  surmounted  by  sponge  or  flannel 
moistensd  with  salt  and  water. 

Moffiutie  Xleotrictiy. 
k.  Clark's  Magneto-electric  Machine. 
L  Directors. 


If,  when  the  patient  is  i)laced  upon  the  insulated  stool,  and  the 
machine  is  in  action,  an  uninsulated  metallic  point  be  held  near  anjr 
part  of  his  person,  the  electric  aura  may  be  drawn  from  him.  Or  if 
an  insulated  metallic  director,  or  wire  connected  with  the  prime  con- 
ductor, be  held  near  the  part  to  be  electrified,  the  electric  aura  or  a 
current  of  electrified  air  will  pass  from  the  point  to  him.  A  sensa- 
tion, resembling  that  produced  by  a  stream  of  air  on  the  part  is  felt ; 
and  it  acts  as  a  gentle  excitant  to  delicate  structures,  as  the  eye  or 
ear,  and  to  excoriated  or  ulcerated  surfaces. 

If  we  are  desirous  of  employing  a  greater  amount  of  excitant  in- 
fluence, recourse  is  had  to  the  electric  spark;  which  is  applied  either 
by  placing  the  individual  on  an  insulated  stool,  and  bringing  the 
knuckle,  or  the  ball  of  an  uninsulated  director  near  him ;  or  by  pre- 
senting to  the  part  to  be  electrified  the  knob  of  an  insulated  director 
connected  with  the  prime  conductor.  In  the  former  case,  the  spark 
is  drawn  from  the  patient ;  in  the  latter  it  is  conveyed  to  him ;  yet 
the  therapeutical  effect  is  alike  in  both  cases.  The  sparks  will  be 
more  or  less  powerful  according  to  the  distance  at  which  the  knob 
is  held ;  and,  in  all  cases,  if  they  be  of  any  size,  a  pungent  sensation 
is  experienced ;  and  if  a  succession  of  sparks  be  drawn,  the  part  may 
be  m!adc  red,  and  a  small  spot  or  wheal  be  induced,  which  soon,  how- 
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ever,  disappears.  Wher«  it  is  desired  to  electrify  deep-seated  parts 
— as  the  uterus  through  the  vagina,'  or  the  meatus  auditorius  in- 
temus — ^the  conducting  wire,  terminating  in  a  small  knob,  is  made 
to  pass  through  a  fflass  tube. 

The  sparks  may  be  greatly  diminished  in  size  if  the  part  be  covered 
with  flannel ;  ana  this  is  a  mvorite  mode  of  applying  electricity  with 
some.  The  patient  being  on  the  insulated  stoof,  the  knob  of  an  un- 
insulated director  may  be  placed  in  close  contact  with  the  flannel, 
moving  it  steadily  and  rapidly,  so  as  to  draw  a  multitude  of  small 
sparks.     This  plan  has  been  termed,  by  some,  electric  friction. 

But  the  most  violent  effect  is  produced  by  the  electric  shoek.  In 
this  case,  the  part  of  the  body  to  be  electrified  is  made  to  form  a 
portion  of  the  circuit  through  which  the  electric  discharge  has  to 

Eass  from  one  side  of  a  Leyden  jar  to  the  other.  The  jar  is  charged 
'om  the  prime  conductor ;  and  around  its  exterior,  and  communi- 
cating with  the  tinfoil  surrounding  it,  a  chain  is  placed,  which  is 
again  connected  with  the  ball  of  an  insulated  director.  This  ball, 
thus  communicating  with  the  exterior  of  the  jar,  is  brought  in  con- 
tact with  one  side  of  the  part  to  be  electrified,  whilst  the  knob  of 
the  jar,  which  communicates  with  the  inner  coating,  is  brought  in 
contact  with  the  opposite  side.  The  discharge  then  takes  place  in- 
stantaneously^ with  a  shock ;  and  by  means  of  the  "medical  electro- 
meter," as  it  is  termed,  the  strength  of  the  charge  can  be  graduated. 
The  effects,  produced  by  the  shock,  vary  greatly  according  to  the 
intensity  of  the  charge.  They  may  merely  consist  of  a  sli^tly  dis- 
agreeable sensation ;  or  may  be  extremely  painful ;  and,  when  very 
intense,  may  destroy  life.  This  method  of  electrifying,  consequently, 
requires  more  circumspection  than  the  others;  and  may  not  be 
adapted  for  those  who  are  very  impressible. 

At  times,  a  coated  glass  tube  is  substituted  for  the  Leyden  phial, 
the  medical  electrometer  being  employed.  The  patient  then  receives 
a  rapid  succession  of  slight  shocks,  constituting  what  has  been  called 
electrical  vibration. 

The  electric  current,  as  it  is  termed,  is  formed  by  connecting  a  part 
of  the  patient's  body  with  the  prime  conductor  in  action,  so  that  the 
electricity  shall  pass  through  the  body  to  the  ground.  This  is,  how- 
ever, so  feeble  an  agency  as  to  be  scarcely  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  therapeutist. 

Electricity  is  employed  as  an  excitant  in  a  variety  of  nervous  affec- 
tions. In  paralysis,  it  has  been  most  extensively  used ;  and  especi- 
ally in  the  partial  form.  Where  the  mischief  is  encephalic,  much 
good  cannot  be  expected  from  it ;  yet  favorable  testimony  has  been 
adduced  even  in  these  eases  by  Dr.  Gtolding  Bird.  In  nervous  deaf- 
ness, sparks  have  been  given  to,  or  taken  from,  the  mastoid  process ; 
and  around  the  meatus  auditorius  externus,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
meatus.  The  same  form,  as  well  as  the  electric  aura,  has  been  em- 
ployed in  amaurosis ;  but  it  too  often  fails.  It  has  also  been  largely 
used  in  chronic  rheumatism,  and  in  the  stiflhess  and  rigidity  that 
follow  sprains  or  bruises.  Of  its  use  as  an  emmenagogue,  mention 
is  made  elsewhere.    It  has  been  prescribed  in  the  form  of  electric 
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friction^  or  of  %light  ihocksy  to  promote  the  biliary  secretion ;  and  to 
modify  the  fiinotion  of  nutrition,  so  as  to  discuss  indolent  tumors ; 
and  recent  observers  have  afforded  testimony  as  to  its  advantages  in 
chorea  and  other  neuroses,  in  the  form  of  electrification  or  of  slight 
shocks  along  the  spine.  At  one  time,  it  was  much  more  largely 
used  than  at  present ;  and  although  a  stimulus  has  been  afforded  to 
its  re-employment  by  the  testimony  of  recent  observers,  as  of  Drs. 
Addison  and  G.  Bird,  the  cases  in  which  it  can  be  productive  of 
much  benefit  are  probably  limited. 

48.  GALTANISM. 

The  therapeutical  effects  of  galvanic  or  voltaic  electricity  are  like 
those  of  ordinary  electricity ;  and  it  has  been  used  in  the  same  cases, 
— ^in  paralysis,  eeneral  ana  local ;  amaurosis ;  deafness  and  dumb- 
ness of  reeent  duration ;  rheumatism,  &c. 

The  apparatus,  usually  employed  (Fig.  127)  consists  of— 1.  Two 
Cruickshank's  batteries,  each  containing  fifty  pairs  of  copper  and 
zinc  plates,  three  inches  square;  2.  Copper  wire  communicating 
with  each  end  of  the  battery ;  and  3.  Two  insulated  directors,  con- 
sisting of  a  glass  tube,  through  which  the  wire  from  each  end  of  the 
battery  passes, — the  free  extremity,  which  has  to  be  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  part  to  be  galvanized,  being  covered  with  sponge  or 
flannel,  moistened  with  a  solution  of  common  salt.  When  the  bat- 
tery is  to  be  put  in  action,  it  may  be  charged  with  a  solution  of 
common  salt,  or  with  a  weak  acid  liquor,  consisting  of  not  more  than 
I'SOOth  part  of  muriatic  acid ;  and  where  the  skin  is  veiy  sensible, 
water  alone  may  be  used.  (Pereira.)  The  wire  or  electrode  commu- 
nicating with  one  pole  of  the  battery  is  then  applied  to  the  part  to 
be  galvanized ;  and  the  other  electrode  at  a  distance  from  it,  so  as  to 
include  the  affected  part  in  the  circuit.  The  circuit  may  be  rapidly 
broken  or  completed,  as  the  operator  considers  proper.  In  this 
manner,  either  si,  galvanic  current  or  a  galvanic  shock  may  be  employed 
as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

A  different  mode  of  application  has  been  introduced ;  to  which 
the  name  Mansford's  Plates  has  been  occasionally  ^ven,  after  its  pro- 
poser. It  consists  essentially  in  removing  the  cuticle  from  two  parts 
of  the  cutaneous  surface ;  applying  a  plate  of  silver  to  one  excoriated 
surface,  and  a  plate  of  zinc  to  the  other,  and  connecting  the  two  by 
means  of  a  copper-wire.  The  exact  steps  of  the  process  the  author 
has  given  elsewhere.  {New  Remedies,  7th  edit.  p.  899 :  Philad.  1856.) 
A  continuous  current  may  be  equally  conveyed,  and  much  more 
conveniently,  by  a  small  apparatus  of  recent  construction  called,  after 
its  inventor,  "  rulvermacner's  Hydro-electric  Chain  Battery."  It  is 
also  capable  of  communicating  shocks,  and  producing  powerftil  con- 
tractions. 

Under  the  idea,  that  the  galvanic  and  nervous  fluids  are  identical, 
Dr.  W.  Philip  employed  galvanism  successftilly  in  asthma ;  trans- 
mitting the  influence  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  with  a  power  varying  from  ten  to  twenty-five  pairs  of 
plates.    In  these  cases,  it  probably  acts  as  a  revellent,  its  excitant 
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action  making  a  new  impression  on  the  nerves,  which  detracts  or 
derives  from  the  erethism  in  the  respiratory  nerves.  In  cases,  too, 
which  are  dependent  upon  paralysis  of  those  nerves,  the  excitant 
influence  of  galvanism  may  be  beneficial.  In  the  same  way,  we 
explain  the  salutary  influence  of  the  plates  in  epilepsy ;  in  angina 
pectoris,  and  in  neuralgic  aflcctions  of  the  chest  especially,  and  in 
paraple^a.  Cases  of  good  effects  from  the  action  of  the  galvanic 
battery  in  amaurosis  have  been  published,  the  galvanic  current 
being  made  to  pass  from  the  mastoid  process  to  the  superciliary 
ridge. 

Galvanism  has  likewise  been  suggested  as  a  remedy  in  asphyxia; 
and  the  suggestion  is  good.  It  has,  however,  very  often  foiled ;  and 
as  the  cessation  of  the  heart's  action  is  the  irrevocable  cause  of 
death,  and  galvanism  exerts  little  or  no  influence  on  that  organ,  it 
is  probable,  that  it  may  not  render  as  much  service  as  was  at  one 
time  anticipated. 

Galvanic  electricity  is  now,  however,  comparatively  little  employed, 
its  place  having  been  almost  wholly  taken  by  the  electro-magnetic 
current.  Attention  has,  indeed,  been  directed  recently  by  M.  Remak, 
of  Berlin,  to  the  astonishing  efiects  of  the  continuous  galvanic  cur- 
rent, superficially  applied ;  even  on  profound  lesions  of  the  nervous 
centres — as  encephalic  paralysis;  but  althourfi  his  observations 
were  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  Imperial  Institute  of  Prance, 
consisting  of  MM.  Andral,  Rayer,  and  Velpeau,  the  author  has  not 
seen  any  report  from  them,  and  they,  doubtless,  stand  in  need  of 
&rther  evidence. 

49.  MAGNET'IC  ELECTRICITY. 

The  magnets,  employed  for  the  production  of  magnetic  electricity, 
are  temporary^  or  permanent.  The  apparatus,  in  which  the  former  is 
concerned,  is  called  a  coil  machine;  that  in  which  the  latter  are  used 
a  magneto-electric  ot  electro-magnetic  machine. 

1.  The  coil  machines  are  constructed  in  different  ways.  They  con- 
sist essentially  of  a  single  voltaic  pair,  usually  called  the  battery,  a 
primary  and  a  secondary  coil  or  helix,  made  of  covered  copper  wire, 
with  a  core  consisting  of  a  bundle  of  soft  iron  wires  and  a  contact 
breaker;  and  a  pair  of  brass  or  copper  directors  with  glass  handles. 
When  the  two  extremities  of  the  primary  coil  are  respectively  con- 
nected with  the  two  poles  of  the  voltaic  pair,  a  voltaic  current — 
called  the  primary  current — ^traverses  the  primary  coil.  At  the 
instant  of  making  and  breaking  contact  between  the  battery  and 
the  primary  coil,  a  momentary  voltaic  current,  called  the  secondary 
current,  is  induced  in  the  secondary  coil,  and  this  current  exists 
only  at  the  moment  of  making  and  breaking  contact :  hence  the 
use  of  the  contact-breaker. 

2.  The  magneto-electric  machine.  Various  forms  of  this  apparatus 
have  been  devised ;  but  Dr.  Pereira  thinks  the  most  convenient,  sim- 
ple, and  poweriul  is  that  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Clarke,  of  London.  It  consists 
of  a  battery  of  six  curved  permanent  magnets,  and  an  intensity  ar- 
mature around  the  cylinder,  on  which  1500  yards  of  fine  insulated 
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copper  wire  are  coiled  to  form  an  intensity  coil.  The  ends  of  this 
wire  communicate  respectively  with  a  pair  of  directors,  each  of 
which  holds  a  piece  of  sponge  or  flannel  dipped  in  vinegar,  or  in  a 
solution  of  common  salt,  when  the  armature  is  rotated,  and  a  por* 
tion  of  the  body  is  interposed  between  the  directors,  a  succession  of 
shocks  is  experienced.  This  machine,  like  the  voltaic  battery  and 
coil  machines,  is  not  affected  by  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
hence  a  great  advantage  over  the  common  electrical  machine ;  and 
as  acids  are  not  required  to  excite  it,  an  inconvenience  appertaining 
to  the  voltaic  battery  and  the  coil  machines  is  obviated. 

A  method  of  galvanization  by  induced  electricity — Faradization^ 
as  it  has  been  termed  by  its  proposer — ^has  been  recommended  by 
M.  Duchenne,  of  Boulogne,  Trance,  which  he  calls  galvanisation 
localisS.  He  states,  that  if  the  skin,  and  the  ^  excitors' — as  he  terms 
metallic  bodies  communicating  with  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  appa- 
ratus, which  are  placed  on  parts  to  be  galvanized — are  perfectly  dry, 
and  the  epidermis  of  considerable  thickness,  the  two  electric  cur- 
rents are  recomposed  at  the  surfiswe  of  the  epidermis,  without  tra- 
versing the  derma,  and  cause  sparks  and  a  peculiar  crepitation, 
without  physiological  phenomena.  But  if  we  place  on  the  skin  one 
excitor  moist,  and  the  other  dry,  the  individual  experiences,  in  the 
point  where  the  second  excitor  had  developed  only  physiological 
effects,  a  superficial  sensation  evidently  cutaneous.  This  is  owing 
to  the  contrary  electricities  being  recomposed  in  the  point  of  the 
dry  epidermis,  but  after  having  traversed  the  skin  by  the  moist  ex- 
citor. Again,  if  we  moisten  very  slightly  the  skin  where  the  epi- 
dermis is  very  thick  on  the  points  on  which  the  metallic  excitors  are 
placed,  a  superficial  sensation  is  experienced,  stronger  than  the  pre- 
ceding, without  sparks  or  crepitation.  Here  the  electric  recompo- 
sition  takes  place  in  the  substance  of  the  skin.  Lastly,  if  the  skin 
and  excitors  are  very  moist,  neither  sparks,  crepitation,  nor  sensation 
of  burning  are  experienced,  but  very  variable  phenomena  of  con- 
tractility or  sensibility  present  themselves,  according  as  we  act  on 
a  muscle  or  a  fasciculus  of  muscular  fibres ;  on  a  nerve  or  a  bony  sur- 
face. In  the  last  case,  an  acute  pain  of  a  very  peculiar  character  is 
experienced ;  and,  consequently,  great  care  ought  to  be  had  not  to 
place  moist  excitors  over  bony  surfaces.  M.  Duchenne  infers  from 
these  phenomena,  that  the  electric  power  may  be  arrested  at  will  in 
the  skin ;  and  that  without  any  incision  or  puncture,  it  may  be  tra- 
versed, and  the  action  of  electricity  be  limited  to  the  organs  which 
it  covers,  to  the  nerves,  muscles,  and  even  the  bones. 

The  alternating  or  vibrating  current  of  magnetic  electricity — as 
before  remarked — is  now  more  employed  in  medicine  than  any 
other. 

For  some  of  the  other  inventions  of  a  galvanic  nature,  proposed 
by  different  individuals — as  the  anodyne  metallic  or  galvanic  brush  of 
von  Hildenbrand,  and  the  galvanic  suppositorieSy  &c.,  of  Harrington, 
the  author  may  refer  to  the  work  above  cited.  {New  Eemediesy  p. 
404.)    They  are  no  longer  used. 
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60.  A'CUPUNCTURE. 

The  operation  of  acupuncture — aeupuncturatton — ^is  performed  by 
fine,  well-polished,  and  sharp-pointed  needles.  These  are  usually 
from  two  to  four  inches  lon^ ;  and  at  the  blunt  extremity  of  the 
needle,  a  head  of  lead  or  sealing-wax  is  attached  to  prevent  it  from 
bein^  forced  entirely  into  the  body.  To  introduce  the  needle  the 
skin  IS  stretched,  and  it  is  inserted  by  a  movement  of  rotation,  aided 
by  gentle  pressure.  The  number  of  needles  to  be  used,  and  the 
length  of  time  they  should  remain,  must  be  determined  by  the  nature 
of  tne  case,  and  tne  Judgment  of  the  practitioner. 

Acupuncturation  is  an  old  Japanese  remedy,  which  was  used  in 
Europe  a  long  time  ago ;  and  has  been  revived  of  late  years  in  the 
kind  of  cases,  in  which  electricity  and  galvanism  are  employed ; — 
for  example,  in  rheumatic,  spasmodic,  and  convulsive  aflTections, 
amaurosis,  paralysis,  &;c. ;  and  it  has  even  been  proposed  to  pass  the 
needles  into  the  heart  in  asphyxia !  In  rheumatic  aftections  its  suc- 
cess has  been  marked.  Dr.  EUiotson  having  cured  thirty  out  of  forty- 
two  by  it     It  has  also  been  used  in  gout. 

"When  acupuncture  is  conjoined  with  electricity  or  galvanism,  it 
constitutes  Elbc'tropuncture  or  Gal'vanopuncture.  The  opera- 
tion consists  in  employing  acupuncturation  in  the  usual  way,  either 
with  a  single  needle,  or  with  two  or  more ;  and  making  a  commu- 
nication between  them  and  the  prime  conductor  of  an  electrical  ma- 
chine in  action ; — or,  they  may  be  made  to  form  part  of  the  circuit 
in  the  discharge  of  a  Levden  jar.  In  this  way,  the  electrical  influ- 
ence may  be  graduated  from  the  simple  aura  to  a  full  shock.  Both 
it  and  galvano-puncture  have  been  used  in  the  same  cases  as  acu- 
puncturation ;  and  especially  in  rheumatic  and  neuralgic  affections, 
it  is,  doubtless,  capable  of  modifying  materially  the  nutrition  of  a 
part  on  which  it  maybe  practised,  and  it  may  consequently  be  found 
to  exert  power  over  morbid  depositions,  solid  as  well  as  fluid.     (See 

EUTROPHICS.) 

Galvanopuncture  has  been  employed  in  asphyxia:  it  has  even 
been  suggested  to  pass  the  needles,  on  each  side,  between  the  eighth 
and  ninth  ribs,  until  they  reach  the  fibres  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
then  to  establish  a  galvanic  current  between  them,  by  means  of  a 
pile  of  26  or  30  pairs  of  plates,  an  inch  in  diameter.  Sometimes  tlie 
circle  was  interrupted,  at  others  continuous.  This  plan  was  tried 
by  M.  Lerov  d'^tioUes  on  animals  asphyxied  by  submersion ;  and 
when  they  nad  not  been  under  water  more  than  five  minutes,  they 
were  often  restored.  As  an  aid,  therefore,  to  pulmonary  insufflation, 
galvanism,  combined  or  not  with  acupuncturation,  might  be  em- 
ployed in  asphyxia ;  but  it  cannot  often,  perhaps,  be  available ;  cer- 
tainly, no  time  should  be  lost  in  adopting  the  other  energetic  and 
indispensable  measures  that  are  demanded.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended that  as  only  a  very  small  apparatus  is  necessary,  batteries, 
consisting  of  a  few  plates,  might  be  kept  wherever  there  are  station- 
houses  for  the  reception  of  persons  m  a  state  of  asphyxia.  This 
suggestion  is  good;  and  they  might  form  a  part  of  the  cabinet 
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apparatus  of  the  private  practitioner ;  but  whilst  an  assistant  is  pre- 
paring the  apparatus  for  action,  the  practitioner  should  be  assidu- 
ously engaged  in  employing  other  means  of  resuscitation. 

51.  EXCI'TANT  GAS'ES. 

Of  the  gases,  whose  effects,  when  inhaled,  are  excitant,  but  two 
have  been  used, — Oxygen,  and  Protoxide  of  Nitrogen ;  but  neither  is 
much  employed  as  a  therapeutical  agent  at  the  present  day. 

a.  ox'tgen  gas. 

This  gas,  which  is  so  essential  to  respiration  as  to  have  been 
termed  vital  air^  has  been  subjected  to  numerous  experiments,  the 
general  results  of  which  are, — ^that  it  acts  upon  the  human  organism 
m  a  positively  deleterious  manner;  and  that  although  an  animal 
may  live  in  a  limited  portion  of  it  for  a  considerable  time  longer 
than  in  the  same  quantity  of  atmospheric  air,  its  respiration  becomes 
hurried  and  laborious  before  the  whole  is  consumed ;  and  it  dies, 
although  a  fresh  animal  of  the  same  kind  is  capable  of  sustaining 
life  for  some  time  in  the  residuary  air. 

Oxygen  gas,  for  therapeutical  administration,  may  be  made  from 
black  oxide  of  manganese,  exposed  to  a  full  red  heat  in  an  iron  retort, 
the  gas  being  transmitted  tnrough  water.  It  has  been  advised  as  an 
excitant  inhalation  in  chronic  debility  of  all  kinds;  and  especially 
in  ansemia,  chlorosis,  paralysis^  &c.  It  should  be  diluted  with  from 
ten  to  twenty  times  its  bulk  of  atmospheric  air,  increasing  the  pro- 
portion of  oxygen  according  to  the  effects  induced.  From  one  to 
two  quarts  of  oxygen  may  be  breathed  in  the  course  of  the  day.  It 
is  said  to  augment  the  force  and  velocity  of  the  pulse. 

b.   PKOTOX'iDB  OF  Nl'XROGEN. 

This  gas,  called  also  Nitrous  Oxide  Gas,  Protoxide  of  Azote,  Para- 
dise,  Intoxicating  and  Laughing  Q-as,  is  now  rarely  used  except  for 
purposes  of  exhibition.  It  may  be  obtained  for  medicinal  objects 
by  decomposing  nitrate  of  ammonia  by  means  of  heat,  and  trans- 
mitting the  ffas  through  water.  The  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia  at- 
tracts part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid,  and  forms  water ;  and 
the  remaining  oxygen,  combining  with  the  azote  both  of  the  acid 
and  the  ammonia,  forms  the  protoxide. 

The  effects  of  this  gas,  when  inhaled,  are  usually  singular  and 
delightftif.  It  was  breathed  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Mr.  Southey, 
Mr.  w  edgwood,  and  others,  whose  sensations  have  been  detailed  by 
Sir  Humphry.  The  effects  are  exhilarating  and  excitant,  and  are 
not  followed,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  by  depression.  Its  inhala- 
tion is  apt,  however,  to  disagree  with  those  whose  nervous  systems 
are  very  impressible,  and  it  might  be  dangerous  to  such  as  are  pre- 
disposed to  encephalic  or  cardiac  disease.  On  some  few  its  efltects 
are  by  no  means  agreeable,  or  transient.  Possessed  of  these  powers, 
it  is  not  surprising,  that  the  inhalation  of  this  gas  should  have  been 
regarded  with  interest  as  a  therapeutical  agent.    It  has  not,  how- 
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ever,  answered  the  expectations  of  experimenters.  It  has  been  in- 
haled in  paralysis,  and  apparently  with  advantage ;  bat  it  is  difficult 
to  say  how  much  of  the  oenefit  was  owing  to  the  inhalation,  and 
how  much  to  the  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  patient.  (See  pa^e  41.) 
The  quantity  required  to  produce  its  effects  is  usually  fix)m  four  to 
nine  quarts,  which  may  be  inhaled  PJire,  or  mixed  with  an  equal 
(juantity  of  atmospheric  air.  It  is  affirmed  by  Dr.  J.  Murray,  tiiat 
it  cannot  be  breathed  undiluted  for  more  than  four  minutes  and  a 
half;  consequently,  its  effects  must  be  watched.  It  is  hardly  ever 
used  at  the  present  day. 
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the  high  position  which  it  has  oocupied  for  so  long  a  period. 


By  reference  to  the  terms  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  addition  to  this  large  amoimt  of  valuable  and 
practical  information  on  every  branch  of  medical  science,  the  subscriber,  by  paying  in  advance, 
becomes  entitled,  without  fbrther  charge,  to 

THE  MEDICAL  NEWS  AND  LIBRARY, 

a  monthly  periodical  of  thirty-two  large  octavo  pages.    lu  **  News  DnputTMBicT"  presenu  the 
current  informatidn  of  the  day,  while  the  **  Libraet  Dipartmimt**  is  devoted  to  presenting  stand- 
ard works  on  various  branches  of  medicine.    Within  a  few  years,  subscribers  have  thus  received, 
without  expense,  the  following  works  which  have  passed  through  its  columns : — 
WAl'SON'S  LECTiniES  ON  THE  PRACTICE  OF  PHYSIC. 
BRODIE'S  CUNICAL  LECTURES  ON  SURttERY. 

TODD  AND  BOWMAN»S  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MAN. 
WEST'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 
MALGAIGNE*S  OPERATIVE  SURGERY,  with  wood-cuts. 
SIMON'S  LECTURES  ON  GENERAL  PATHOLOGY. 
BENNETT  ON  PULMONARY  TUBERCULOSIS,  with  wood-ouU, 
WEST  ON  ULCERATION  OF  THE  OS  UTERL 

BROWN  ON  THE  SURGICAL  DISEASES  OF  FEMALES,  with  wood-cuts,  and 
WEST  ON  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN,  Part  I.  (See  p.  32.) 

While  in  the  number  for  January,  1858,  is  commenced  a  new  and  highly  important  work, 
HABERSHON  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  ALIMENTARY  OANAL. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  treatise  covers  the  whole  grouad  of  affections  of  the  Digestive  Organs, 
which  furnish  so  very  large  a  portion  of  the  daily  practice  of  the  phvsician.  The  author's  position 
in  Guy'i*  Hospital,  and  the  fact  that  the  work  has  only  iust  appeared  in  London,  are  sufficient  guar- 
antee that  It  M  up  to  the  hour,  and  presents  the  most  advanced  condition  of  this  departmeot  of  roedi- 
cat  science,  while  its  thorough  practical  character  is  maaifei»ted  by  the  great  number  of  cases  on 
whicn  it  is  founded,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  being  carefully  analysed  in  ail  Their 
details,  throughout  its  pages.  It  is  therefore  hoped  that  it  wil!  be  found  to  fully  maimaia  the  valu- 
able practical  Character  of  the  works  heretofore  presented  to  subscribers  through  this  medium. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  for  the  small  sum  of  FIVE  DOLLARS,  paid  in  advance,  the  sidMonber 
will  obtam  a  Quarterly  and  a  Monthly  periodical, 

EMBRACING  NEARLY  SIXTEEN  HUNDRED  LARGE  OCTAVO  PAGES, 
mailed  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  free  of  postage. 

These  very  favorable  terms  are  now  presented  by  the  publishers  with  the  view  of  removing  all 
difficulties  and  objections  to  a  full  and  extended  oirculauon  of  the  Medical  Journal  to  the  ofBce  ol 
every  member  of^the  profession  throughout  the  United  States.  The  rapid  extension  of  mail  &cili- 
ties  will  now  place  the  numbers  before  subscribers  with  a  certainty  and  dispatch  not  heietofoi« 
attainable ;  while  by  the  system  now  proposed,  every  subscriber  throughout  the  Union  ia  placed 
upon  an  equal  footmg,  at  the  very  reasonable  price  of  Five  Dollars  for  two  periodicals,  without 
lurther  expense. 

Thote  subscribers  who  do  not  pay  in  advance  will  bear  in  mind  that  their  subscription  of  Five 
Dollars  will  entitle  them  to  the  Journal  only,  without  the  News,  and  that  they  will  be  at  the  expense 
of  their  own  posisge  on  the  receipt  of  each  number.  The  advantage  of  a  remittance  when  order- 
ing the  Journal  will  thus  be  apparent. 

As  the  Medical  News  and  Library  is  in  no  case  sent  without  advance  payment,  its  stibscribcra 
will  always  receive  it  free  ol  postage* 

llemittauces  of  subscriptions  can  be  mailed  at  our  risk,  when  a  certificate  ia  taken  from  thePost- 
0}a<«ter  that  the  money  is  duly  inclo!<ed  and  furward«*d 

Addrebe  BLAN  TlARD  &  LEA,  Philadelphia. 


AND   SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS. 


ALLEN   (J.    M.),    M.  D., 
Profenor  of  Anatomy  in  th«  Pennsylvmnia  Medieal  College,  Ao. 

THE  PRACTICAL  ANATOMIST;  or,  The  Student's  Guide  in  the  Diseecting. 

ROOM.    With  266  illuttretioos.    In  one  handsome  royal  I2mo.  volumie,  of  over  600  pagea,  lea- 

ther.    riSS. 

In  the  arrangement  of  thi»  work,  the  author  has  endeavored  to  preheat  a  complete  and  thorough 
eourse  of  dissections  in  a  clearer  and  more  available  form  for  practical  use,  than  has  as  yet  been 
accomplished.  The  chapters  follow  each  other  in  the  order  in  which  dissections  are  ui>aally  con- 
ducted ia  this  country,  and  as  each  region  is  taken  up,  every  detail  regarding  it  is  fully  described 
and  illuatrated,  so  that  the  student  is  not  interrupted  in  his  labors,  by  the  neoessity  of  referring  from 
one  portion  of  the  volume  to  another. 


However  valaable  may  be  tbe  "Dissector's 
Onides**  wbien  we,  of  late,  have  had  oceaston  to 
notice,  we  feel  confident  that  the  work  of  Dr.  Alien 
is  superior  to  anjr  of  them.  We  believa  with  the 
author,  that  none  is  »o  fully  illustrated  as  this,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  work  is  such  as  to  facilitate 
the  labors  of  the  student  in  acquiring  a  thorough 
praetieal  knowledge  of  Anatomy.  We  most  oordi- 
ally  reoommeod  it  to  their  attention.— fFetitm  Ltm- 
44tt  Dee.  1850. 

We  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  aseAil  works 
upon  the  subject  ever  written.  It  is  handsomely 
illustrated,  well  printed,  and  will  be  found  of  con- 
venient siae  for  use  in  the  diaseeting*room.^JfiN(. 
Examiner  y  Dee.  1866. 


From  Pro/.  J.  S.  Davu^  UtUv«rHt]f  ^f  Ta. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  work  that  attains  so 
tuUj  the  object  whieh  it  proposes. 

Fr^m  C.  F.  Fmrntty  M.  D.,  D«mofi«lrafer,  Uni- 
9or»itf  of  Miehigan, 

I  have  examined  the  work  briefly,  but  even  thia 
examination  has  convinced  me  that  it  is  an  excellent 
anide  for  the  Dissector,  lu  illustrations  are  bean- 
uful,  and  more  than  I  have  sees  in  a  woik  of  this 
kind.  I  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending 
it  to  my  classes  as  the  uxt'book  of  the  dituctimg' 


ANALYTICAL    COMPENDIUM 


OP  MEDICAL  SCIENCE,  containing  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Surgery,  Midwifery, 
Chemistrv,  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  By  John  Nkill,  M.  D., 
aid  F.  (s.  Slum,  M.  D.     New  and  enlarged  edition,  one  tJiick  volume  royal  12mo.  of  over 


1000  pages,  with  374  iUuatrationa.    $3  00.    iQr  See  Null,  p.  24. 


ABEL  (F.  A.),   F.C.8.   AND  C.    L.    BLOXAM. 

HANDBOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY,  Theoretical,  Practical,  and  Technical;  with  a 
Becommendatory  Preface  bv  Dr.  Hofmann.^  In  one  large  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  6612 
pages,  with  illustrations,    to  25. 

A8HWELL   (SAMUEL),  M.  D., 
Obstetric  Physician  and  Laetorer  to  Oay*s  Hospital,  London. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  PECULUR  TO  WOMEN. 

Illustrated  by  Cases  derived  from  Hospital  and  Private  Practice.  Third  American,  from  the  Third 
and  revised  London  edition.    In  one  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  d28  pages.    $3  00. 
The  most  nsefal  praetieal  work  on  the  sah|«et  in  I     The  most  able,  and  eertainly  the  most  standard 
the  Enalish  language.  —  JSsf (on  Mid.  tmd  Airg.  I  and  praetieal,  work  on  female (Uaeases  that  we  have 
/»«nKU.  I  yet  w^n.—Medieo-Ckirurgieal  lUvino. 


ARNOTT  (NEILL),  M.  O. 
BLEMENT8    OP    PHYSICS,-    or  Natural  Philoeophy,  General  and  Medical. 
Written  for  universal  use,  in  plain  or  non-technioal  language.    A  new  edition,  by  Isaac  Hats, 
M.  D.    Complete  in  one  octavo  volume,  leather,  of  484  pages,  with  about  two  hundred  illustra- 
tiona.    92  50.  

BUDO  (QEORQE),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 

Professor  of  Medicine  in  King's  College,  London. 

ON  DISEASES  OP  THE  LIVER.  Third  American,  from  the  third  and 
enlarged  London  edition.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  with  four  beauti- 
fully colored  plates,  and  nomerotw  wood-euts.    pp.  500.    $3  00.    (Just  Issued.) 


Haa  fairly  established  for  itself  a  place  among  the 
alssdcal  medical  literature  of  Bnaland.— 'Sru<«A 
mud  Foreign  Medico'Chir,  Review,  July,  16S7. 

Dr.  Badd*s  Trestise  oa  Diseases  of  the  Liver  is 
now  a  standard  work  in  Medical  literatare,  and  dar- 
ing the  intervals  which  have  elapsed  betweea  the 
successive  editions,  the  author  has  incorporated  into 
the  text  the  most  strikiag  novelties  which  have  cha< 


is  not  pereeptibly  changed,  the  history  of  liver  dis- 
eases is  made  more  complete,  and  ia  kept  upon  a  level 
with  the  prngress  of  modem  science.  It  is  the  best 
work  oa  Diseases  of  the  Liver  in  any  langnage.— 
Loudon  Mtd.  Timee  and  QeueetUf  June  StTIbs^ 

This  work,  now  the  standard  tNMk  of  reference  oa 
the  diseases  uf  which  it  treaU,  has  been  carefnlly 
revised,  and  maoy  sew  illastrationa  of  the  views  uf 


racterixed  the  recent  progress  of  hepatic  physiology  I  the  learned  author  added  in  the  present  edition.— 
aad  pathology;  so  thatalthoagh  the  siae  of  the  book  I  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal^  Aug.  1657. 

BT  THE  8AMB  A17THOK. 

ON  THE  ORGANIC  DISEASES  AND  FUNCTIONAL  DISORDERS  OP 

TH£  STOMACH.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  doth.    $1  50. 

From  the  high  position  oecapied  by  Dr.  Bndd  as  i  style,  the  subjects  are  well  arranged,  aad  the  praeti- 
a  teacher,  a  wriUr,  and  a  practitioaer,  it  \m  almost  i  cal  preeepu,  both  of  diagaosis  and  treatment,  denote 
needless  to  state  that  the  present  book  may  be  con-  the  character  uf  a  thoughtful  and  experienced  phy- 
snlted  with  great  advantage.  It  is  written  in  an  easy  I  sician.— Lm^mi  Med.  Times  and  Qeizette. 


BLANCHARD  dc  LEA'S  MEDICAL 


BUCKNILL  (J.  C),  M.  D., 

Medieal  Baperlntendent  of  the  Deron  Connty  Lunatie  Aiylwn;  wU 

DANIEL  H.  TUKE,  M.  D., 

Vidting  Medieal  OAeer  to  the  York  Retreat. 

A  MANUAL  OP  PSYCHOLOGICAL  MEDICINE;  oontaininje  the  History, 

No«K>lagy,  Description,  Siatintiot,  Dimniofis,  Pathology,  and  Treaimeiit  of  Q&^NITY.  With 
a  Plate.  In  one  handsome  octavo  rolume,  of  536  pages.  S3  00.  (Now  Rsadf,  July,  18S6.) 
The  increase  of  mental  disease  in  its  various  forms,  and  the  diffloult  questions  to  which  it  is 
constantly  giving  rise,  render  the  subject  one  of  dailv  enhanced  interest,  requiring  on  the  part  of 
the  physician  a  constantly  greater  familiarity  with  this,  the  most  perplexing  braneh  of  his  pcolee- 
sion.  At  the  same  time  there  has  been  for  some  years  no  work  aeoesaible  in  this  country,  praaeat- 
ing  the  results  of  recent  investigations  in  the  Diagnosis  and  Prognosis  of  Ins anity,  and  the  grettUy 
improved  ntethods  of  treatment  which  have  done  so  much  in  alkviating  the  condition  or  reatoring 
the  health  of  the  insane.  To  fill  this  vacancy  the  publishers  present  this  volume,  assured  that 
the  distinguished  reputation  and  experience  of  the  authors  will  entitle  it  at  once  to  the  confidence 
of  both  student  and  practitioner.  Its  scope  may  be  nthered  from  the  declaration  of  the  authors 
that  **  their  aim  has  Deen  to  supply  a  text  book  which  may  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  acquisition  o< 
such  knowledge,  sufficiently  elementary  to  be  adapted  to  the  wanu  of  the  student,  and  sufficiently 
modem  in  its  views  and  explicit  in  its  teaching  to  suffice  ibr  the  demands  of  the  practitioner." 


BENNETT  (J.    HUQHE8).   M.  D..   F.  R.  8.  E., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Bdiabaigh,  ho, 

THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OF  PULMONARY  TUBBRCTJ- 

LOSIS,  and  on  the  Local  Medication  of  Pharyngeal  and  Larjrngeal  Diseases  frequently  mistaken 
(or  or  associated  with,  Phtliisis.    One  vol.  8vo.,extra  cloth,  with  wood-cuto.   pp.  130.    $1  35. 


BENNETT  (HENRY),  M.  D. 
A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  UTERUS, 

ITS  CERVIX  AND  APPENDAGES,  and  on  its  connection  with  Uterine  Disease.    New  and 
much  enlarged  edition,  preparing  by  the  author  for  publication  in  1850. 
We  are  firmly  of  opinion  that  in  proportion  as  a 
knowledge  of  uterine  diseases  becomes  more  appre- 


knowledge  of  uterine  diseases  becomes  more  appre- 
ciated, this  work  will  be  proportionahly  estahlishsd 
as  a  tezt-bo<)k  la  the  profession.— r4«  tmneU, 

When,  a  few  years  baek.  the  first  edition  of  the 
present  work  was  pablished,  the  sabjeet  was  one  al- 
most entirely  onknowa  to  the  obstetrical  celebrities 


of  tha  day  t  and  evea  now  we  have  reason  to  know 
that  the  balk  of  the  profession  are  not  folly  alive  te 
the  importaaee  and  fremiency  of  the  disease  of  whieh 
it  takes  OQfaisanee.  The  present  edition  is  an  ssneh 
enlarged,  altered,  and  improved,  that  it  can  seareely 
be  considered  the  same  work.— i>f .  Ramkmg^s  Ah' 


BT  THK  SAXS  AT7THOB. 


A  REVIEW  OF  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  UTERINE  PATHOLOGY. 

8vo.,  75  pages,  flexible  doth,  50  cento. 


BIRD  (QOLDINQ),  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  &e. 
URINARY    DEPOSITS:    THEIR    DIAGNOSIS,    PATHOLOGY,    AND 

THERAPEUTICAL  INDICATIONS.  A  new  and  enlmed  American,  from  a  late  improved 
London  edition.  With  over  sixty  illnstrations.  In  one  royal  l2mo.  vol,  extra  cloth,  pp.372.  $130. 
It  can  scarcely  be  necenary  forjis  to  say  anything    extension  and  satisftietory  employmentof  oar  thi 


of  the  nieriu  of  this  well-known  Treatise,  which  so 
admirably  brings  into  praetieal  application  the  re* 
sniu  of  those  imcroseopieal  and  ehsmieal  researches 
regarding  the  physiolory  and  pathologv  of  the  uri- 
nary secretion,  whieh  have  contributed  so  ssach  to 
the  increase  of  car  diagnostie  powers,  and  to  the 


pentie  resources.  In  the  preparation  of  this  new 
edition  of  his  work,  it  is  obvious  that  Dr.  Oolding 
Bird  has  spared  no  pains  to  render  it  a  faithf\il  repre- 
sentation of  the  present  state  of  scientific  knowledge 
on  thesabject  it  embraees.~nUBr»lwA  and  J^rrttga 
M§di€0-Chifmrfieml  RtvUw, 


BOWMAN  (JOHN  E.),  M.  D. 
PRACTICAL  HANDBOOK  OF  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY.    Second  Ame- 

rican,  f\rom  the  third  and  revised  EniHUsh  Edition.    In  one  neat  vobune,  royal  iSmo.,  extra  doth, 
with  numerous  illustrations,    pp.  288.    $1  2d. 

BT  TBS  8AMI  AUTHOft. 

INTRODUCTION   TO   PRACTICAL   CHEMISTRY,   INCLUDING   ANA- 

LYSIS.    Second  American,  fltmi  the  second  and  revised  London  edition.    With  numerouB  illns- 
trations.   In  one  neat  vol.,  royal  I2rao.,  extra  cloth,   pp.  350.   SI  25. 

BE  ALE  ON  THE  LAWS  OF  HEALTH  IN  RE- 
LATION TO  MIND  AND  BODY.  A  Series  of 
Letters  from  an  old  Practitioner  to  a  Patient.  In 
one  V(»lame,  royal  13nio.,  extra  eloth.  pp.  296. 
dOeents. 

BU8HNAN>S  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  ANIMAL  AND 
VEGETABLE  LIFE;  a  Popular  Treatise  on  the 
Poaetions  and  Phenomena  of  Organic  Life.  In 
one  handsome  royal  Itaio.  volame,  extra  cloth, 
with  over  100  ilinstcations.    pp.  984.    80  cents. 


BUCKLER  ON  THE  ETIOLOGY,  PATHOLOGY, 
AND  TREATMENT  OP  PI  BR  O- BRONCHI- 
TIS  AND  RHEUMATIC  PNEUMONIA.  la 
one  8vo.  volume,  extra  cloth,    pp.  160.    •!  95. 

BLOOD  AND  URINE  (MANUALS  OS}.  BY 
JOHN  WILLLAM  GRIFFITH,  G.  OWEN 
REESE,  AND  ALFRED  MARKWICK.  One 
thick  volame,  royal  13mo.,  extra  eloth,  with 
plates,    pp.  400.    $1  i5. 

BRODIE*8  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  SUR- 
GERY.   lvol.8vo.  doth.    300  pp.    9185. 


AND   BCIENTIFIO   PUBLIOATION8. 


BARCLAY  (A.  W.>    M.  D., 

Aaiiatant  Phyiician  to  St.  George's  Hoepital,  Ac. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MEDICAL  DIAGNOSIS;  being  an  Analysis  of  the  Signs 
and  Symptoms  of  Disease.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  424  pages.  $2  00.    {Anew 


Of  works  exelasivsly  devoted  to  this  important 
brmaeh,  our  profession  has  at  command,  compara- 
tively, bat  few,  and,  therefore,  in  the  publication  nf 
the  oresent  work.  Messrs.  Blanchard  *  Lea  have 
oonferrMl  a  great  lavor  upon  as.  Dr.  Barelay^  from 
having  occupied,  for  a  lung  period,  the  poaitioa  of 
Medical  Registrar  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  pos- 
sessed advantages  for  correct  observatioa  and  reli- 
able conclusions,  as  to  the  significance  of  symptoms, 
which  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  but  few,  either  in 
his  own  or  anv  other  country.  He  has  carefully 
systcmaticed  the  results  of  his  observation  of  over 
twelve  thousand  patients,  and  by  his  diligenee  and 
iadieious  classification,  the  profession  has  been 
presented  with  the  most  convenient  and  reliable 
work  on  the  subject  of  Diagnosis  that  it  has  beea 
our  good  fortune  ever  to  examine;  we  can.  there- 
fore, say  of  Dr.  Barclay's  work,  that  fVom  nis  sys- 
tematic manner  of  arrangement,  hia  work  is  one  of 
the  best  works  *'  for  reference"  in  the  daily  emer- 
gencies of  the  practitioner,  with  which  we  aie  ac» 
quainted ;  bat,  at  the  snme  time,  we  would  recom- 
mend our  readers,  especially  the  younger  ones,  to 
read  thoroughly  and  study  diligently  thewkoU  work, 
and  the  **  eroerfrencies*'  will  not  occur  so  often.— 
Southern  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  March,  1608. 

To  give  this  infornation,  to  supply  this  admitted 


deficiency,  is  the  object  of  Dr.  Barclay's  Msnual. 
The  task  of  composing  such  a  work  is  neither  an 
easy  nor  a  light  one ;  but  Dr.  Barclay  has  performed 
it  in  a  manner  which  meeta  our  most  uaqnalified 
approbation.  He  is  no  mere  theorist;  he  knows  his 
work  thoroughly,  and  in  attempting  to  perform  it, 
has  not  ezeeeded  his  powers.— Brttisa  Mtd.  Jewmoi, 
Dec.  6, 1867.  . 

We  venture  to  predict  that  the  work  will  be  de- 
servedly  popular,  and  soon  become,  like  Watson's 
Practice,  an  indispensable  necessity  to  the  practi- 
tioner  N,  A.  Med.  Journal^  April,  1858. 

An  inestimable  work  of  reference  for  the  young 

Knctitioner  and  student. — NathvilU  Med.  Journal, 
ay,  1858. 

We  hope  the  volume  will  have  an  extensive  cir- 
culation, not  among  students  of  medicine  only,  but 
prsctitioners  also.  They  will  never  regret  a  faith- 
fol  study  of  its  pages.*  <;ta«tfMiai»I.<m€«()  Mar.  *68. 

Thit  Mmnual  of  Medical  Diagnosis  is  one  of  the 
most  scieotifio,  useful,  and  Instructive  works  of  its 
kind  that  we  have  ever  read,  and  Dr.  Barclay  has 
done  good  servioe  to  medical  science  in  collectings 
arrangiag,  and  aaalysiag  the  signs  and  symptoms 
of  so  many  diseases.  —  N.  J.  Mid.  and  Surg.  Ro» 
porUtf  March,  1866. 


BARLOW  (QEORQE  H.).  M.  D. 
Physician  to  Qay's  Hospital,  London,  dtc, 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OP  MEDICINE.    With  Additions  by  D, 

F.  CoNDiB,  M.  D.,  aothor  of  *<  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  Children,**  dec.    In  one  hand' 

■ome  octavo  volume,  leather,  of  over  600  pages.    $Q  76. 

We  recommend  Dr.  Barlow's  Manual  in  the  warm* 
aat  manner  as  a  most  valuable  vade-mecum.  We 
have  had  frequent  occasion  to  consult  it,  and  have 
found  it  dear,  concise,  practical,  and  sound.    It  is 


eminently  a  practical  work,  containing  all  that  is 
essential,  and  avoidinc  aseless  theoretical  discus- 
sion. The  work  supplies  what  has  been  for  some 
time  wanting,  a  manual  of  practice  based  upon  mo- 
dem discoveries  in  pathology  and  rational  viewa  of 
treatment  of  disease.  It  is  especially  intended  for 
the  aae  of  students  and  Junior  practitioners,  but  it 


w'.Vk  be)  jirqad  hardly  I  est  useful  to  the  emirrieaced 
pfayiicma.  The  Airiehcfio  tilimr  hnt  iiUdcfJ  to  the 
W4irk  thrive  chiptcti. — rm  Clmlisrii  tnfaGtom,  Yellow 
Fe-  v€t ,  and  Ce  reb  ro-  ap  inal  M  eiLi  og  1 1 » i.  TJ  i  <^  «e  addi- 
tionSf  the  two  £rft  iif  wbieU  afc  mdlip#[iiBl)Ie  to  a 
work  (*ti  ptucttce  ileBti.iie(l  fnr  the  proftfuiuci  in  this 
COuntr>%ftre  rx^f^iKcil  with  ^r?at  jad^inent  and  fi- 
deliiy,  hy  I>f .  Cimdie^  who  hna  alwi  mu«{?veiJed  hap- 
pily  In  tmitatiii^  the  «MEi«lsetieii«  and  clearness  of 
style  which  are  ttich  a{tTe«Ahl«  chamcierittics  of 
the  origJLQjLl  bouk.— JBsjI^a  Mt4.  and  Sutg.  Journal. 


BARTLETT  (ELISHA),  M.  O. 
THE  HISTORY,  DIAGNOSIS,  AND  TREATMENT  OF  THE  FEVERS 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  A  new  and  revised  edition.  By  Alonzo  Clark,  M.  D.,  Prof, 
of  Pathology  and  Practical  Medicine  in  the  N.  Y.  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  &o.  in 
one  octavo  volume,  of  six  hundred  pages,  extra  dotit.   Prioe  $3  00. 


It  is  the  best  work  on  fevers  which  has  emanated 
f^om  the  American  press,  and  the  present  editor  has 
earefnlly  availed  himseli  of  all  information  exist- 
ing upon  the  subject  in  the  Old  and  New  World,  so 
diat  the  doctrines  advanced  are  brought  down  to  the 
latest  date  in  the  progress  of  this  department  of 
Medical  Science.— LoiuIsa  Mod.  Tiwus  and  Qaaotu, 
May  9, 1867. 

Thia  excellent  monograph  on  febrile  disease,  has 
stood  deservedly  high  since  its  Arst  pablieatioa.  It 
will  be  seen  that  it  nas  now  reached  its  fourth  edi- 
tion under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  A.  Clark,  a  gen- 
tinman  who,  from  the  nature  of  his  stadiea  and  pnr- 
snits,  is  well  osloulated  to  appreciate  and  discuss 
the  many  iatrleate  and  dii&enit  queations  in  patho- 


logy. His  annotations  add  much  to  the  interest  of 
the  work,  and  have  brought  it  well  up  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  science  as  it  exisu  at  the  present  day 
in  regard  to  this  class  of  diseases^— 5oMiA«n»  Mod. 
and  Surg.  Journal,  Mar.  1857. 

It  is  a  work  of  great  practical  valae  and  Interest, 
conuining  much  that  is  new  relative  to  the  several 
diseases  of  which  it  treats,  and.  with  the  additions 
of  the  editor,  is  fully  up  to  the  times.  The  distinct- 
ive features  of  the  different  forms  of  fever  are  plain!  v 
and  forcibly  portrayed,  and  the  lines  of  demarcation 
earefully  and  accurately  drawn,  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can practitioner  is  a  more  valusble  nnd  safe  guide 
than  any  work  on  fever  extant.-.OAto  Med.  and 
Surg  Joumaly  May,  1B57, 


BROWN   (I8AAO   BAKER), 

8uif  eon-Aeeoneheur  to  Bt.  Mary's  Hospital,  &o. 


ON  SOME  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  ADMITTING  OP  SURGICAL  TREAT 

BAENT.    With  handsome  illustrations.    One  vol.  8vo.,  extra  cloth,  pp.  276.    $1  60. 

Mr.  Browa  has  earned  for  himself  a  high  reputa- 
tion ill  the  operative  treatment  of  saadry  diseases 
and  iaiatiea  lo  wMoh  femaiea  are  peoaiiarly  subject. 
We  aan  Uuly  say  of  his  werk  thst  it  is  aa  issportant 


addition  to  obatatrical  literatare.  The  operative 
saggaations  and  eontrivaaeea  which  Mr.  Brown  de- 
seribes,  exhibit  nuMh  praedeal  sagaeity  and  skill, 


and  merit  the  earefui  attention  of  everv  surgeon, 
aeeoneheur.— .iMeetolien  Journal, 


Wa  have  no  hesitatloa  in  reeommendlag  this  book 
to  the  careful  attention  of  all  surgeoas  who  make  ' 
female  complaiaU  a  part  of  their  stndy  and  pnetiee. 
^Dublim  (iuarurlp  Journal . 


BLANGHARD  dt  LEA*S  MEDICAL 


CARPENTER  (WILLIAM  B.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  Slg., 

Examiner  in  Physiology  and  Comparative  Anatomy  in  tht  Univeraity  of  Losdon. 

TKINCIPLES  OF  BUM  AN  PHYSIOLOGY;  with  their  chief  applioations  to 
Psychology}  Pathology,  Therapeutics,  Hygiene,  and  Forensic  Medicine.  A  new  Amencan,  from 
the  last  ana  revised  London  edition.  With  nearly  three  hundred  illustrations.  Edited,  with  addi- 
tions, by  Francis  Gubney  Smith,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Pennsyl- 
▼ania  Medical  College,  &c.  In  one  very  large  and  beautiful  octavo  volume,  ol  about  nine  hundrad 
large  pages,  handsomely  printed  and  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raised  bands.    94  25. 

In  the  preparation  of  thin  new  edition,  the  author  ba»  spared  no  labor  to  render  it,  as  heretofore, 
a  complete  and  lucid  expc«ilion  ol  the  moiit  advanced  condition  of  its  important  subject.  The 
amount  ot  the  additions  required  to  eflect  this  object  thoroughly,  joined  to  tbe  former  iaige  sise  of 
the  volume,  presenting  objeotions  arising  from  the  unwieldy  bulk  of  the  workj  be  has  omitted  all 
those  portions  not  bearing  directly  upon  HrMAif  Phtsioloot,  designing  to  incorporate  them  in 
his  forthcoming  Treatine  on  Gemiral  Phtbioloot.  As  a  full  and  accurate  text-book  oo  tbe  Phy- 
siology of  Man,  the  work  in  its  present  condition  therefore  presents  evem  greater  olaims  upom 
the  student  and  physician  than  those  which  have  heretofore  won  for  it  the  very  wide  and  distio- 
guiKbed  favor  which  it  has  so  long  enjoyed.  The  additions  of  Prof.  Smith  will  be  found  to  supply 
whatever  may  have  been  wanting  to  tbe  American  student,  while  the  introduction  of  many  new 
illustrationi,  and  the  most  careful  mechanical  execution,  render  the  volume  one  of  the  moat  at- 
tractive as  yet  issued. 


For  Bpwards  of  thirteen  years  Dr.  Carpenter's  | 
work  has  been  eonsidered  hy  the  profession  gene- 1 
rally,  both  in  this  country  and  EBglaad.  as  the  moat 
valuable  eompendiam  on  the  sobjeet  or  physiology 
hft  oar  language.  This  distinction  it  owes  to  the  high 
attainmeata  and  aawearied  indaatry  of  its  aecom- 
plished  author.  The  present  edition  (which,  like  the 
last  American  one,  was  prepared  by  the  author  him- 
self), is  the  result  of  such  extensive  revision,  that  it 
may  almost  be  eonsidered  a  new  work.  We  need 
hardly  say,  in  coneladinc  this  brief  notice,  that  while 
tbe  work  is  indispensable  to  every  student  of  medi- 
cine in  this  country,  it  will  amply  repay  the  practi- 
tioner for  ita  perusal  by  the  interest  and  value  of  ita 
eontents.— BmImi  Mtd.  and  Surg.  Journal, 

This  is  a  standard  work— the  text-book  used  by  all 
medical  stadenU  who  read  the  English  language. 
It  has  passed  throagh  several  editions  in  oraer  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rapidly  growing  science  of  Phy- 
siology. Nothing  need  be  said  in  its  praise,  for  lU 
merits  are  universally  known ;  we  have  nothing  to 
•ay  of  its  defects,  for  they  only  sppear  where  the 
•eience  of  which  it  treau  is  incomplete.— ITMt^ni 
Lancet. 

The  most  complete  exposition  of  physiology  which 
any  lanffuage  can  at  present  give.— £r<l.  and  Ft. 
Mtd.'CMirurg.  R$vuw, 


The  greatest,  the  most  reliable,  and  the  best  book 
on  the  subject  which  we  know  of  in  Ue  English 
language.— 5t«tAMeep« . 


To  enlorize  this  great  work  would  be  superflnoaa 
We  should  observe,  however,  that  ia  this  edition 
the  author  has  remodelled  a  large  portion  of  the 
former,  and  the  editor  has  added  mach  matter  of  in- 
terest, especially  in  the  form  of  illustrations.  We 
may  c<mndently  recommend  it  as  the  most  complete 
work  on  Human  Physiology  in  our  language.—* 
SautJUm  iUd.  and  Surg.  Jowmml,  Deoember,  1866. 

The  most  complete  work  on  the  science  in  our 
language.— ilm.  jlf«d.  Journal, 

The  most  complete  work  now  extant  in  oar  lan- 
guage.—N.  O.  md.  lUgUur, 

The  best  text-book  in  the  lanraage  on  this  ex- 
tensive subje«t.^-Xeiido»  Mtd.  Ttnut, 

A  eomplete  eyclopmdia  of  this  branch  of  seisAee. 
— Jf.  7.  Mtd.  Time*. 

The  profession  of  this  eountry,  and  perhaps  alno 
of  Europe,  have  anxiously  and  for  some  time  awaited 
the  announcement  of  this  new  edition  of  Carpenter's 
Human  Physiology.  His  former  editicms  nave  for 
many  years  been  almost  the  only  text-book  on  Phy- 
siology in  all  our  medical  schools,  and  ita  cirenla* 
tion  among  the  profession  has  been  unsurpaaaed  by 
any  work  in  any  department  of  medical  science. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  ns  to  speak  of  thin 
work  as  iu  meriu  would  Justify.  The  mere  an- 
mnincement  of  its  appearance  will  alTord  thehirheat 
pleasure  to  every  student  of  Physiology,  while  ita 
pemsal  will  be  of  infinite  service  in  advancing 
physiological  science.— OAis  Afsd.  end  Smrg.  Jamm. 


BT  THB  8AMX  AtTTHOR.     {Lotslf  IS9U$d.) 

PRINCIPLES  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY.    New  Americtn,  from 

the  Fourth  and  Bevised  London  edition.    In  one  large  and  handM>me  octavo  volume,  with  over 
three  hundred  beautiful  illustrations,    pp.  752.    Extra  cloth,  $4  80 ;  leather,  raised  bands,  $5  25. 

The  delay  which  has  existed  in  the  appearance  of  this  work  has  been  caused  by  the  very  thorough 
revision  and  remodelling  which  it  has  undergone  at  the  hands  of  the  author,  and  the  large  number 
of  new  illustrations  which  have  been  prepared  for  it  It  will,  therefore,  be  foimd  almost  a  new 
work,  and  fully  up  to  the  day  in  every  department  of  the  subject,  rendering  it  a  reliable  text-book 
for  all  students  engaged  in  this  branch  of  science.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  render  its  typo- 
graphical finish  and  mechanical  execution  worthy  of  ita  exalted  reputation,  and  creditable  to  tbe 
oiechanioal  arts  of  this  oountry. 

This  book  should  not  only  be  read  but  thoroughly 
studied  by  every  member  of  the  profession.  None 
are  too  wise  or  old,  to  be  benefited  thereby.  But 
especially  to  the  younger  class  would  we  cordially 
commend  it  as  best  fitted  of  any  work  in  the  English 
language  to  qualify  them  for  the  reception  and  com- 
prehension or  those  truths  which  are  daily  being  de- 
veloped in  physiology.— Jtfedt'eol  Counsellor, 

Without  pretending  to  it,  it  is  aa  encyclopedia  of 
the  subject,  accurate  and  complete  in  all  respect*— 
a  truthful  reflection  of  the  advanced  state  at  which 
the  aeienee  has  now  arrived.— DuMtii  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Medical  Stioneo. 

A  truly  magaifteeatworfc— in  itself  a  perfect  phy- 
siological study.— JZonMag'j  JJbetmei, 

This  work  standa  without  its  fellow.  It  is  one 
few  men  in  Europe  eould  baveundertakea ;  it  is  one 


no  man,  we  believe,  could  have  brovht  to  ao  aue- 
oessfttl  aa  issue  as  Dr.  Carpenter.  It  required  for 
ita  production  a  physiologist  at  once  deeply  read  im 
the  labors  of  others,  capable  of  taking  a  general, 
critical,  and  unprejudiced  view  of  those  labora.  and 
of  combining  the  varied,  heterogeneous  materiala  at 
his  disDosal,  so  as  to  form  an  harmonious  whole. 
We  feel  that  Uiis  abstract  can  give  the  reader  a  very 
imperfect  idea  of  the  fulness  of  this  worlL  and  no 
idea  of  ito  unity,  of  the  admirable  manner  m  which 
material  has  been  brought,  from  the  most  various 
soareesu  to  conduce  to  its  eompleteness,  oi  the  lucid- 
ity of  the  reasoning  it  oontaina,  or  of  the  eleaness 
of  language  in  which  the  whole  is  dothed.  Not  the 
professioa  only,  but  the  seieatifte  world  at  large, 
ninat  feel  deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  Carpenter  for  tnis 
great  work.  It  must,  indeed,  add  largely  even  to 
bis  high  raputatioa^— Msd<se<  TimMt, 


AVD   80IENTIFI0   PUBLIOATIOMS. 


CARPENTER  (WILLIAM  B.),  M.  O.,  F.  R.  8., 

Bzamiier  in  Pkyiiolofy  aii4  0<Nn|wr«tive  AnatfOiny  U  tiie  Univenity  of  London. 

THE  MICROSCOPE  AND  ITS  BEVELATIONS.     With  an  Appendix  oon- 

taining  the  Applicatioos  of  the  Microscope  to  Clinical  Medicine,  dec.  By  F.  6.  6mith,  M.  D. 
lUuatrated  by  Jour  hundred  and  thirty-four  beautiful  engrnvinge  on  wood.  lu  one  large  and  verf 
handnome  octavo  volume,  of  724  pngee,  extra  cloth,  $4  00 ;  leather,  $4  50. 

Dr.  Carpenter's  poeition  as  a  niieroscopist  and  physiologist,  nnd  his  neat  experience  as  a  teacher 
eminently  qualify  him  to  produce  what  has  long  been  wanted — a  good  text-book  on  the  practical 
use  of  the  microacope.  In  the  present  volume  his  object  has  been,  as  stated  in  his  Preface,  « to 
eombine,  within  a  moderate  compass,  that  information  with  regard  to  the  use  of  his  *  tools,'  which 
is  most  essential  to  the  working  microscopist,  with  such  an  account  of  the  objects  be^  fitted  for 
his  study,  as  might  qualify  him  to  comprehend  what  he  observes,  and  miffht  thus  prepare  him  to 
benefit  science,  whilst  expanding  and  refreshing  his  own  mind  "  That  he  has  succeeded  in  acoom- 
pushing  thi^  no  one  acquainted  with  his  piwious  labors  can  doubt. 

Tlie  great  importance  of  the  microscope  as  a  means  of  diagnosis,  and  the  number  of  microsco- 
pists  who  are  awo  phyvicians,  have  induced  the  American  publishers,  with  the  author's  approval,  to 
add  an  Appendix,  carefully  prepared  by  Professor  Smith,  on  the  applications  of  the  instrument  to 
clinical  medicine,  together  with  an  account  of  Anaencan  Mioroftoripes,  their  modifications  and 
acoassories.  This  portion  of  the  work  is  lllnstrated  with  nearly  one  hundred  wood-cuts,  and,  it  is 
hoped,  will  adapt  the  volume  more  particularly  to  the  use  of  the  American  student. 

Every  care  has  been  taken  in  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work,  which  is  confidently  pre- 
sented as  in  no  re^pect  inferior  to  the  choioest  productions  of  the  London  pre«s. 

The  mode  in  which  the  author  has  executed  his  intentioAtf  may  be  gatiiered  from  the  fbUowing 
condensed  synopsis  of  the 

CONTENTS. 

IiiTSOiitJOTioif— History  ci  the  Microecope.  Chap.  I.  Optical  Principles  of  the  Microsocne. 
Ohap.  II.  Construction  of  the  Microscope.  Chap.  HI.  Accessory  Apparatua.  Chap.  IV. 
Management  of  the  Microscope  Chap.  v.  Preparation,  Mounting,  and  Collection  of  Objecca. 
Chap.  VI.  Microscopic  Forms  of  Vegetable  Life— Protophytes.  Chap.  VII.  Higher  Cryptoga- 
mia.  Chap.  VIII.  Phanerogamic  Planu.  Chap.  IX.  Microscopic  Forms  of  Animal  Life— Pro* 
toaoa— Animalcules.  Chap.  X.  Foraminifera,  Polycystina,  and  Isponges.  Chap.  XI.  Zoophytes. 
Chap.  XII.  £chinodermala.  Chap.  XIII.  Polyioa  and  Compound  Tunicate.  Chap.  XIV. 
MoUoscous  Animals  Oenerally.  Chap.  XV.  Annulosa.  Chap.  aVI.  Crustacea.  Chap.  XVII. 
loseets  and  Arachnida.  Chap.  XVIII.  Vertebrated  Animals.  Chap.  XIX.  Applications  of  the 
Microscope  to  Geology.  Chap.  XX.  Inorganic  or  Mineral  Kingdom — Polarization.  Appkmdix. 
Microscope  as  a  means  of  Diagnosis — Injections — ^Microscopes  of  American  Manufacture. 


Those  who  are  aeqnaintad  with  Dr.  Carpantsf  >s 

fkrevions  writings  on  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physio- 
ogy,  will  fallY  onderstaad  how  vast  a  store  of  know- 
ledge he  is  able  to  bring  to  bear  upon  so  oomprehea- 
sive  a  sabjeet  at  the  revelations  of  the  microscope ; 
and  even  those  who  have  no  previous  acquaintance 
with  the  eoBStruction  or  nses  of  this  instrument, 
will  find  abaadanceof  information  eonveyed  in  dear 
and  simple  laagnags.— Afed.  IMnws  mmd  Omttetu. 
Although  originally  not  intended  as  a  strictly 


medieal  work,  the  additiens  by  Prof.  Smith  rive  it 
a  positive  claim  np<m  the  profession,  for  which  we 
ctonbt  not  he  will  receive  their  sincere  thanks,  in* 
deed,  we  know  not  where  the  student  of  medieine 
will  find  such  a  complete  and  satasfaetury  coUeel^oa 
of  microacopio  facts  bearing  upon  physiology  and 
practical  medieine  as  is  conUined  in  Prof.  Smitn'a 
appendix;  and  this  of  itself,  it  seems  to  us,  is  fully 
worth  the  eost  of  the  votume.— Xe«tset/I«  Medieml 
iUeMW,  Nov.  1860. 


BT  THS  SAMS  AUTHOR. 

ELEMENTS  (OR  MANUAL)  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,  INCLUDING  PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL ANATOMY.    Second  American,  from  a  new  and  revised  London  edition.    With 
one  hundred  and  ninety  illustrations.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  leather,    pp.  566* 
$3  00. 
In  poblishiag  the  ftrst  edition  of  this  work,  its  title  was  altered  ftom  that  of  the  London  volume, 

by  the  substitution  of  the  word  "  Elements*'  for  that  of  **  Manual,**  and  with  the  author's  sanction 

the  title  of  "  Elements**  is  still  retained  as  being  i 


To  say  that  it  is  the  best  maanal  of  Physiology 
now  before  the  public,  would  not  do  sufficient  justice 
to  the aathor..*Si^a^e  Medical  Journal, 

In  his  foraier  works  it  would  seem  that  he  bad 
exhausted  the  sabjeet  of  Physioloav.  In  the  present, 
he  gives  the  essence,  as  it  were,  of  the  whole^-AT.  Y. 
Jourmal  0/M»4ieim, 


\  more  expressive  of  tiie  scope  of  the  treatise. 

Those  who  have  occasion  for  an  elementary  trea- 
tise on  Physiology,  cannot  do  better  than  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  nuuiial  of  Dr .  Carpenter.— M«dieal 
Exmmitttr, 

The  best  and  most  eomplete  expose  of  modem 
Physiology,  in  one  volume,  extant  in  the  English 
laaguage.-^5t.  Ls«tf  Jtfsdtaa^  Jourumi, 


BT  THS  SAMS  AirrHOE.    {Preparing.) 

PRINCIPLES  OP  GENERAL  PHYSIOLOGY,   INCLUDING  ORGANIC 

CHEMISTRY  AND  HISTOLOGY.    With  a  General  Sketeh  ol  the  Vegetable  and  Animal 
Kingdom.    In  one  large  and  very  hnndsonM  octavo  volnme,  with  several  hondred  illustrations. 
The  subject  of  general  physiology  having  been  omitted  in  the  last  editions  ot  the  author's  «  Com- 
parative Physiology**  and  "  Human  Physiology,**  he  has  undertaken  to  prepare  a  volume  which 
shall  present  it  more  thoroughly  and  fully  than  nas  yet  been  attempted,  and  which  may  be  regarded 
as  an  mtroduction  to  his  other  works. 

BT  Tin  SAm  ATTTBcnu 
A  PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  THE  USB  OP  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS  IN  HEALTH 

AND  DISEASE.    New  edition,  with  a  Prefkce  by  D.  F.  Condib,  M.  D.,  and  explanattoei  ol 
tcientific  words.    la  one  neat  lamo.  volume,  extra  cloth,   pp.  178.    50  cents. 
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BLAMCUARD  ft  LEA'S  MBDIGAL 


CONDIE  (D.  FJ,  M.  D..  ice. 
A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN.    Fifth 

editioo.  rerived  and  aofmented.    Ib  one  large  Yoliuoe,  8vo.,  leatker,  of  over  750  pag«e.  $3  25. 

(Now  lUady,  December,  1858.) 

In  prefenting  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  (his  favorite  work,  the  publishers  have  only  to  state 
that  tne  author  has  endeavored  to  render  it  in  everjr  ref^pect  "a  oompleie  and  faithful  exposition  of 
the  pathology  and  therapeutics  of  the  maladies  incident  to  the  earlier  slaves  of  existence — a  full 
and  exact  account  of  the  diseases  of  in£tncy  atid  childhood."  To  acocmplisih  this  be  has  subjected 
the  whole  work  to  a  careful  and  thorough  revision,  rewriiiMf  a  considerable  portion,  and  adding 
several  new  chapters.  In  this  manner  it  is  hoped  that  any  deneiencies  which  may  have  previonsty 
existed  have  been  supplied,  that  the  recent  Isioora  o(  practitioners  and  observers  have  been  tho- 
roughly incorporated,  and  that  ia  every  point  the  work  will  be  found  to  maintain  the  high  repotatieB 
it  has  eojoyea  as  a  complete  and  thoroughly  praetical  book  of  reierenee  in  infantile  amctiooa. 

A  few  notices  of  previous  editions  are  subjoined. 

Dr.  Condie's  scholarship,  aenmsn.  iadastry,  and 
praetical  sense  are  manifested  in  this,  as  in  all  hi* 
aamerous  contribations  to  seieaee.— 2>r.  Holmt$**8 
Rtport  10  ik$  Anurican  Mtdieal  A*S9eiatUm. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  in  oar  Judgment.  Dr.  Condie^s 
Treatise  is  the  one  from  the  perasal  of  which  the 
practitioner  in  this  conatry  will  rise  with  the  great- 
est satisfaction.— IfetMMl  Jonnutl  ^f  Mkditinu  amd 
Bwrgiry, 

One  of  the  best  works  upon  the  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren in  the  English  language.— ir««t«m  LamfU 

We  feel  assared  f^m  actnal  experience  that  no 
physician's  library  can  be  complete  without  a  oopy 
of  this  work.— i^.  Y.  Joumai  ofMUicim. 

A  veritable  pSBdiatrte  eueyelopcBdia,  and  an  honoi 
to  Aroeriean  medical  Itteratnre.— OMs  Mudical  tuid 
SmwgUal  Jowmal, 

We  feel  persuaded  thitthe  Amerieaa  BMdieal  pro- 
fesdoB  will  soon  regard  it  not  only  as  a  very  geod, 
but  as  the  vxut  bust  "Praetieal  Treatise  on  the 
Diseases  of  Children."— iimsricau  M$4Umlj0mmui. 


We  prenoaneed  the  irst  cation  to  be  the  best 
work  en  the  diseaees  of  children  in  the  English 
language,  and,  aotwithstaudia^  all  that  has 


^_  ,  we  stiU  rcfard  it  in  Uiat  lights! 

The  valae  of  works  by  native  authors  on  the  dia- 
cases  which  the  physieian  is  called  apou  to  eembat, 
will  be  appreciated  by  all ;  and  the  work  of  Dr.  Con- 
die  has  gained  for  itself  the  character  of  a  safe  guide 
for  students,  and  a  nseftel  work  for  consultation  by 
those  engaged  iu  praetice.— i\r.  Y.  Med.  Timts. 

This  is  the  fonrth  edition  of  this  deservedly  popn- 
lac  treatise.  During  the  interval  since.the  last  edi- 
tion, it  has  been  subjected  to  a  tliorongh  revision 
by  the  anther;  and  all  new  obserTaucns  in  the 

KLtholog^r  and  thempeatiea  of  ehildrea  have  been 
oludjMl  IB  the  present  volume.  As  we  said  bt  fore, 
we  do  not  know  of  a  better  book  on  diseases  of  eUil- 
dren.  and  to  a  large  part  of  its  recommendations  we 
yield  an  anhesitatlng  concarrence.- J^^^o/o  HiMl. 
Jearnal. 
Perhaps  the  mostfisll  and  eonplete  work  now  be- 
In  the  departuMut  of  infantila  therapeuties,  the   fore  the  profession  of  the  United  States;  indeed,  we 
work  of  Dr.  Condie  is  considered  one  of  the  best   may  say  ia  the  English  language.  It  is  vastly  sum- 
which  has  been  published  in  the  English  language,   rior  to  most  of  iUpredecessois« — Trmmaiflvmmm  Mud. 


— 7%«  8t*tko$cop4, 


{Journal, 


OHRI8TISOM  (ROBERT),  M.  D.,  V.  P.  R.  8.  E..  &c. 
A  DISFBNSATORT;  or,  Commentary  on  the  PharmaoopoDias  of  Oreat  Britain 
and  thtt  United  States ;  oomprisiog  the  Natnral  History,  Description,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Ac- 
tions, Uses,  and  Doses  of  the  Articles  of  the  Materia  Medica.  Second  edition,  revised  and  im- 
proved, with  a  Supplement  containing  the  most  important  New  Remedies.  With  copiooa  Addi- 
tions, and  two  hundred  and  thirteen  large  wood-engravings.  By  K.  Eolbsfbld  Griffith,  BL  D. 
In  one  very  large  and  handaome  octavo  voiume,  leather,  raised  bands,  of  over  1000  pagea.  $3  SQ, 

COOPER  (BRANSBY  B.),  F.  R.  8. 
LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY- 
In  one  very  large  octavo  vokime,  extra  cloth,  of  750  pages.   $3  00. 


COOPER  ON  DISLOCATIONS  AND  FRAC 
TURES  OF  THE  JOINTS.— Edited  byBaxNHT 
B.  CoopUj  F,  R.  9.,  ito.  With  additional  Ob- 
servations by  Prof.  J.  C,  WAaaaii.  A  new  Ame- 
riean  edition.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volame. 
extra  eloth,  of  abont  600  pages,  with  namerons 
illnstrationsonwood.    $3  25. 

COOP£R  ON  THE  ANATOMY  AND  DI8KA8E8 
OF  THE  BREAST,  with  twenty-fire  Biiseellano- 
ons  and  Bnrgioal  Papers.  One  large  volame,  im- 
perial 8vo.,  extra  cloth,  with  2fiS  ligares,  on  38 
plates.    fS  50. 

COOPER  ON  THE  STRUCTURE  AND  DIS- 
EASES OP  THE  TESTIS,  AND  ON  THE 
THYMUS  GLAND.  One  vol.  Imperial 9vo.,  ex- 
tra cloth,  with  177  flgnres  on  30  plates.    t3  00. 


COPtiAND  ON  THE  CAUSES,  NATURE,  AND 
TREATMENT  OF  PALSY  AND  APOPLEXY. 
In  one  volame,  royal  l9imo.,  extra  sloth,  pa.  SM. 
dOcenU. 

CLYMBR  ON  FBVRRB:  THEIR  DIAGNOBI8, 
PATHOLOGY,  AND  TREATMENT  In  asm 
octavo  volume,  leather,  of  500  pages,    tl  50. 

COLOMBAT  DB  L^ISERE  ON  THE  DISEASES 
OF  FEMALES,  and  on  the  special  Efygtene  of 
their  Sex.  TransUted,  with  many  Notes  and  Ad- 
ditioBs,  by  O.  D.  Mxies,  M.  D.  Second  edition, 
revised  and  improved.  In  one  large  volume,  oc- 
tavo, leather,  with  anmerons  wood-eats.  pp.  TSt. 
•3  50. 


CARSON  (J08BPH),  M.  D., 
Profeasor  of  Bfateria  Medioa  and  Pharmacy  in  the  University  cT  Pennsylvania. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  COURSE  OP  LECTURES  ON  MATERIA  MEDICA 
And  PUARBCAOY,  delivered  in  the  TTnirersity  of  Pennsylvania.  Second  and  revised  edi* 
tiMi.    Ia  one  very  neat  oetavo  votume,  extra  oloth,  oi  806  pages.    $1  50. 

CURLINQ  (T.    B.),   F.  R.8., 
Sargaon  to  the  London  Hospital,  President  of  the  Hmiterfan  Society,  ibo. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  TESTIS,  SPERMA- 

TIC  CORD,  AND  SCROTUM.    Seeond  AMerioan,  fWmi  the  aeeond  and  enlarged  Engliah  edi- 
tion.   In  one  handsome  octavo  volunte,  extra  doth,  with  numerous  illuatratioiia.  pp.  420,  $2  00. 


AMU  BOIJEMTIPIO   PUBLICATIOH8. 


CHURCHILL  (FLBCTWOOD),  M.  D.,  M.  R,  I.  A. 
ON  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIPBRY.     Edited,  wUk 

Notes  and  Additioos,  bv  D.  FxANCif  Cokdim,  M.  D.,  author  of  a  "PraoUoal  TroatiM  on  tibe 
Diseases  of  Cbildren,"  Sec  With  139  iliastntiooa.  In  ona  very  handsome  octavo  voluine. 
leather,    pp.610.    $3  00. 


To  bestow  praise  on  a  book  that  has  received  sveh 
Barked  approbation  woald  be  soperflaous.  We  need 
only  say,  therefore,  that  if  the  firat  edition  was 
thought  worthy  of  a  flivorable  reMption  by  the 
■mHeal  pablie,  we  ean  eoafideatly  amrm  that  this 
will  be  foaad  rnueh  ssore  so.  The  leetarer,  the 
praetitioaer,  and  the  stadent,  may  all  have  recourse 
to  its  pages,  and  derive  from  their  perusal  much  in- 
terest and  initruetion  in  everything  relating  to  theo- 
retical and  practical  mldwifuy.— i>«6{«»  QuarUrlp 
Jpumml  of  Medical  Sti«tU4, 

A  work  of  very  great  merit,  and  such  as  we  can 
eoofdently  recommend  to  the  study  of  every  obate- 
tcic  practitioner  .—XoiMioi»ilfii«Ctca2  Otuutu. 

This  is  certainly  the  Boat  perfect  system  extant. 
It  is  the  best  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  a  text- 
book, and  that  which  he  whose  necessities  confine 
him  to  one  book,  should  select  in  preference  to  all 
others.— 5o«lA<ni  iUdieal  amd  Surgical  Journal, 

The  atost  popular  work  on  midwifery  ever  issaed 
from  the  Anwriean  press.— CAarlMlan  Med.  Jomrmal, 

Were  we  reduced  to  the  neeessity  of  haviiw  bat 
9m$  work  on  midwifery,  and  pennitud  to  chooiCy 
wa  would  unhesitatingly  take  Churchill.— WMMm 
Mttd,  and  Surg.  Journal, 

It  Is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  useful  and 
elegaat  manual  than  Dr.  ChurchilPs  Praotiee  of 
Midwifery.— Pfsvincfaj  Medical  Journal, 

Certainly,  in  our  opinion,  the  very  best  work  on 
Mm  sabjeet  which  exists.—^.  ^    ' 


No  work  holds  a  higher  position,  or  is  more  de- 
serving of  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  tyro. 
the  advanced  stadent,  or  the  practitioner.— M«au«« 
Baeaminer, 

Previous  editions,  under  the  editorial  supervision 
of  Prof  R.  M.  Huston,  have  been  received  with 
marked  favor,  and  they  deserved  it;  but  this*  re- 
printed from  a  very  late  Dublin  edition,  carenilly 
revised  and  brought  up  by  the  author  to  the  present 
time,  does  present  an  unusually  accurate  and  able 
exposition  of  every  important  particular  embraced 
in  the  department  of  midwifery.  •  •  Theeleamesa, 
directness,  and  precision  of  ita  teachings,  together 
with  the  great  amount  of  statistical  research  which 
ita  text  exhibito.  have  served  to  place  it  already  in 
the  foremost  rank  of  works  in  this  department  of  re- 
medial science.— iV.  O.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal, 

In  our  opinion,  it  forms  one  of  the  best  if  not  the 
very  best  text-book  and  epitome  of  obstetric  science 
which  we  at  present  possess  in  the  English  lan- 
guage.—JfoalM|fJi»«nMU  o/Modical  Science. 

The  clearness  and  precision  of  style  in  which  it  is 
written,  and  the  great  amount  of  statistical  research 
which  it  contains,  have  served  to  place  it  in  the  first 
rank  of  works  in  this  departnsentof  medical  seienee. 
^N.  Y.  Journal  o/Medicino, 

Few  treatises  will  be  found  better  adapted  as  a 
text-book  for  the  studeat.  or  as  a  manual  for  the 
frequent  consultation  of  the  young  praotitioner.— 
American  Medical  Journal, 


.  Y.  Annalist, 

BT  THK  8AMS  AUTHOB..     {JuM  Issuod.) 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN.    Seoond  American 

Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  author.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  V.  Keating,  M.  D.  In 
one  large  and  handsome  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  over  700  pages.  $3  00,  or  in  leather,  $3  25. 
In  preparing  this  work  a  second  time  for  the  American  profession,  the  author  has  spared  no 
labor  in  giving  it  a  very  thorough  revision,  introducing  several  new  chapters,  and  rewritii{g  others, 
while  every  portion  or  the  volume  has  been  subjected  to  a  severe  scrutiny.  The  efforts  of  the 
American  editor  have  been  directed  to  supplying  such  information  relative  to  matters  peculiar 
to  this  country  as  might  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  author,  and  tlie  whole  may,  ibeie- 
fore,  be  safely  pronounced  one  of  the  most  complete  works  on  the  subject  ncoessible  to  the  Ame- 
rican Profession.  By  an  alteration  in  the  size  of  the  page,  these  very  extenaive  additions  have 
t  accommodated  without  unduly  increasing  the  size  of  the  work. 

oontribution  for  the  illustration  of  its  topics.  The 
material  thusderived  hue  been  used  with  consummate 
skill,  and  the  result  has  been  a  work  creditable  alike 
to  the  author  and  his  eoantry.— i^.  A.  Medico-XJhiu 
Review^  May,  1858. 


This  work  contains  a  vast  amount  of  interesting 
matter,  which  is  so  well  arisnged  and  so  curtly 
worded  that  the  book  may  be  regarded  as  an  eney- 
elopcedla  of  information  upon  the  subjeet  of  waich 
it  treats.  It  is  eertamly  also  a  monument  of  Dr. 
Churchill's  untiring  iadnstnr,  inasmuch  as  there  is 
not  a  single  work  upon  the  diseases  of  children  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  tliat  is  not  folly  referred 
to  and  quoted  from  in  its  pages,  and  scarcely  a  con- 
tribution of  the  least  importance  to  any  British  or 
Foreign  Medical  Journal,  for  some  years  past,  which 
is  not  duly  noticed.— Lender  Laneoi^  Feb.  80, 1656. 

Availing  himself  of  every  fresh  source  of  Informa- 
tion, Dr.  Churchill  endeavored,  with  hiaaoeastomed 
industry  and  perseverance,  to  bring  his  work  up  to 
the  present  state  of  medical  knowledge  in  all  the 
aabjects  of  which  i  c  treata;  and  in  this  endeavor  he 
haa,  we  feel  t>ound  to  say,  been  eminently  sueceao- 
fnl.  Besides  the  addition  of  more  than  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pages  of  matter,  we  observe  that  some 
eatirely  ntwand  important  chapters  are  introduced, 
vis :  on  paraly  «is,  syphilis,  phthisis,  sclerema,  Ac. 
Ac.  As  the  work  now  ataads,  it  is,  we  believe,  the 
most  comprehensive  in  the  English  laa^age  upon 
thediseas^s  incident  to  eaxly  UiS^^DubUm  Quartorlp 
Journal,  Feb.  1668. 

It  brings  before  the  reader  an  amount  of  inforsM- 
Uonnoi  comprised  in  any  similar  production  ia  the 
langnege.  The  amount  of  labor  consumed  upon  ita 
production  cun  only  be  conceived  by  those  who  have 
beea  similarly  occupied,  every  work  of  nota  pub- 
lished wiuiin  the  last  twentv^nve  years  ia  the  dif- 
ferent languages  of  Euxope  having  bean  laid  andar 


After  this  meagre,  and  we  know,  very  imperfect 
notice  of  Dr.  ChurchilPs  work,  we  shall  conclude 
by  saying,  that  it  is  one  that  cannot  fail  from  ita  eo* 
piousness,  extensive  research,  and  general  accuracy, 
to  exalt  still  higher  the  repatation  of  the  author  in 
this  country.  The  American  reader  wil  I  be  particu- 
larly pleased  to  find  that  Dr.  Churchill  has  done  full 
justice  throughout  his  work  to  the  various  American 
authors  on  this  subject.  The  names  of  Dewees, 
Kberle,  Condie,  aad  Stewart,  oeenr  on  nearly  every 
page,  end  these  aathors  are  constantly  referred  to  by 
the  aathor  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise,  aad  with 
the  moat  liberal  eoarteay^— 2im  Miediioal  Bxamimr. 

We  recommend  the  work  of  Df .  Churchill  most 
cordially,  both  to  studenta  and  practitioners,  as  a 
valuable  and 'reliable  guide  in  the  treatment  of  the  dl^ 
eases  of  children.— ilm./eam.s/ lis  Med.  Sdoncet, 

We  know  of  no  work  on  this  departmeat  of  Pme- 
tical  Medicine  which  presenta  so  candid  and  unpre* 
jndiced  a  statameat  or  postiag  up  of  our  actaal 
knowledge  as  this.— iV.  x.  JOurruU  ef  Medicine. 

Ita  claims  to  merit  both  as  a  scientific  aad  praatl- 
oal  work,  are  of  the  highest  order.  Whilst  we 
would  not  elevata  it  above  every  other  treatise  on 
the  same  subject,  we  certainly  believe  that  very  few 
are  equal  to  it,  and  none  superior. — Southern  Mod. 
and  Surgical  Journal. 


BT  TKS  SAME  AITTHOE. 


BS8AT8  ON  THE  PUERPERAL  FEVER,  AND  OTHER  DISEASES  PB- 

CULIAR  TO  WOMEN.    Selected  from  the  writings  of  British  Authors  previous  to  the  close  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century.    In  one  nent  octavo  volume,  extm  doth,  of  about  490  pages.    92  fiO. 


BLANCHA&D  ft  LEA'S  MEDICAL 


CHUROHILL  (FLEETWOOD),   M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  Itc. 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN;  mokding  those  of  Pregnancj  and  GhiM- 
bed.  A  new  AnMrican  edition,  revised  by  fhe  Author,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  D  Fras- 
o»  OoNDm,  M.  D.,  mthor  of  "  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children."  with  nnme- 
rons  illustratioot.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  leather,  of  768  pages.  (Just  Issued, 
1857.)    $3  00. 

This  edition  of  Dr.  ChnrchilPs  very  popular  treatise  may  almoot  be  termed  a  new  work,  so 
thoroughly  has  he  revised  it  in  every  portion.  It  will  be  found  greatly  enlarged,  and  thoroughly 
brought  up  to  the  moit  recent  condition  ot  the  subject,  while  the  very  bandMHoe  seriea  of  iUua(r»- 
ttoos  introduced,  representing  such  patholofrical  conditions  as  can  be  aoeurately  porira^red,  present 
a  novel  feature,  and  afford  valuable  assistance  to  the  young  practitioner.  Such  additions  as  ap- 
peared desirable  for  the  American  student  have  been  made  by  the  editor,  Dr.  Condie,  while  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  mechanical  execution  keep  pace  with  the  advance  in  all  other  respects 
which  the  volume  has  undergone,  while  the  price  has  been  kept  at  the  former  very  moderate  rate. 

extent  that  Dr.  Churchill  does.  Hit,  indeed,  it  the 
only  thorough  treatise  we  know  of  on  the  tabjeet ; 
ann  it  may  oe  eommended  to  praetitioners  and  ttn- 


It  comprises,  nnqneationably,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
aet  and  comprehensive  expositions  of  the  present 
■tate  of  medical  knowledfe  in  respect  to  the  diseases 
of  women  that  has  yet  been  published.— ^m.  Jcum. 
Mtd.  SeUnuif  July,  1857. 

We  hail  with  much  pleasure  the  volame  before 
as,  thoroughly  revised,  correciedf  and  brought  up 
to  the  latest  date,  by  Dr.  Churchill  himself,  and 
rendered  still  more  valuable  bv  notes,  from  the  ex- 
perienced and  able  pen  of  Dr.  D.  F.  Condie,  of  Phil- 
adelphia.—  Seutkim  Med.  tmd  Surg.  JonnuU.  Oct. 
1857. 

This  work  is  the  piost  reliable  which  we  possess 
on  this  subject;  and  is  deservedly  popular  with  the 
profession.— €^Aar/««to»  Jlf«d.  Journal^  July,  18S7. 

Dr.  CburehilPs  treatise  on  the  DU—nt  if  W^tmn 
is,  perhaps^  the  most  popalar  of  his  worka  with  the 
profession  in  this  country.  It  has  been  very  irene- 
rally  received  both  as  a  text*book  and  manual  of 
practice.  The  present  edition  has  undergone  the 
most  elaborate  revision,  and  additions  of  an  import- 
ant character  have  been  made,  to  render  it  a  com- 
plete exponent  of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
of  these  diseases.— iV.  Y.  Joum.  c/Mti.j  t»ept.  18S7. 

We  now  regretfully  take  leave  of  Dr.  ChnrchilPs 
book.  Had  our  typographical  limits  permitted,  we 
should  gladly  have  borrowed  more  mmi  its  richly 
stored  pages.  In  conclusion,  we  heartily  recom- 
mend it  to  the  profession,  and  would  at  the  same 
time  express  our  firm  conviction  that  it  will  not  only 
add  to  the  reputation  of  its  author,  but  will  prove  a 
work  of  great  and  extensive  ntility  to  obstetric 
practitioners.— DwMta  MtdUal  Pt—s. 

We  know  of  no  author  who  deserves  that  appro- 
bati<n,  on  **  the  diseases  of  feaMtles,*'  to  the  same 


dents  as  a  masterpiece  in  its  particular  department. 
The  former  editions  of  this  work  have  been  cooh 
mended  strongly  in  this  journal,  and  they  have  wt« 
their  waytoan  extended,  and  a  well-d^erved  popa- 
larity.  This  fifth  edition,  before  us,  is  well  ealeu- 
Istea  to  maintain  Dr.  Churchiirs  high  reputatioa. 
It  was  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  author,  for  hia 
Amwieaa  publishers,  and  it  seenu  to  ns  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  species  of  desirable  information  on  its 
subjects  that  may  not  be  found  in  this  work.— TAs 
Wuism  J^urmal  nf  Mkdicitu  and  Snrgerf. 

We  are  gratified  to  announce  a  new  and  revisea 
edition  of  Dr.  Churchill's  valuable  work  on  the  dis- 
eases of  females  We  have  ever  reg[ar(Jmi  it  as  one 
of  the  very  best  works  on  the  subjects  embraced 
within  its  scope,  in  the  English  language ;  and  the 
present  edition,  enlarged  and  revised  by  the  author, 
renders  it  still  more  entitled  to  the  oonfidence  of  the 

Krofession.  The  valuable  notes  of  Prof.  Hnstoa 
ave  been  retained,  and  contribute,  in  no  small  de- 
gree, to  enhance  the  value  of  the  work.  It  is  a 
sonroe  of  congratulation  that  the  paMishera  luive 
permitted  the  author  to  be,  in  this  instance,  his 
own  editor,  thus  securing  all  the  revision  which 
an  author  alone  is  capable  of  making. — Tkt  WkMUm 

As  a  eomprehensive  manual  for  students,  or  a 
work  of  reference  for  praetitioners,  we  only  speak 
with  common  justice  when  we  say  that  it  surpasses 
any  other  that  has  ever  issued  on  the  aarae  sab- 
ject  from  the  British  press. — Tkt  Dublin  Qmmvurip 
J0nmai, 


DICKSON  (S.    H.),   M.D., 

Professor  of  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

ELEMENTS  OF  MEDICINE;  a  Compendious  View  of  Pathology  and  Therv 

pentics,  or  the  History  and  Treatment  of  Diseases.    In  one  large  and  liandsonie  oetavo  voliwie» 

ot  750  pages,  leather.    $3  75. 

As  an  American  text- book  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine  lor  the  student,  and  as  a  condensed  work 
of  reference  for  the  practitioner,  this  vdiime  will  have  strong  claims  on  the  attention  of  the  professioa. 
Pew  physicians  have  had  wider  opportunities  than  the  author  for  observation  and  experience,  aa^ 
few  perhap  have  used  them  better.  As  the  result  of  a  life  of  study  and  practice,  therefore,  the 
present  volume  will  doubtless  be  received  with  the  welooine  it  deserves. 

This  book  is  eminently  what  it  professes  to  be ;  a    merits,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  predicting  for 
distinguished  merit  in  these  days.     Designed  for    "      "         ""  ......... 

**  Teachers  and  Students  of  Medicine,"  and  admira- 
bly suited  to  their  wanU,  we  think  it  will  be  received, 
OB  its  own  roeriti,  with  a  hearty  w9iO€mt,^Btfm 
Mid.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


Indited  by  one  of  the  most  accomplished  writers 
of  our  country,  as  well  as  by  one  who  has  long  held 
a  high  position  among  teachers  and  practitioners  of 
medicine,  this  work  is  entitled  to  patronage  and 
careful  study.  The  learned  author  has  endeavored 
to  condense  in  this  volume  most  of  the  practical 
matter  contained  in  his  former  productions,  so  as  to 
adapt  it  to  the  use  of  those  who  have  not  time  to 
devote  to  more  extensive  works.— 5e«tA«m  Mad.  and 
Surg.  J^ummi, 

Prof.  Dickson's  work  supplies,  to  a  great  extent, 
a  desideratum  long  felt  in  American  medicine.— JV. 
O.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

Estimating  this  work  aocording' to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  designed,  we  must  think  highly  of  its 


ingfof 
it  a  fkvorable  recmtion  by  both  studentsand  teachers. 
Not  professing  to  be  a  complete  and  comprehensive 
treatise,  it  will  not  be  fouadfull  in  detail,  nor  filled 
with  discussions  of  theories  and  opinions,  hot  em- 
bracing  all  tbat'is  essential  in  theory  and  practice, 
it  is  aomirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  American 
student.  Avoiding  all  that  is  uncertain,  it  prevents 
more  clearly  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  wkioh  is 
esteblished  and  verified  by  experience.  The  varied 
and  extensive  reading  of  the  author  is  sonspicnoosly 
apparent,  and  all  the  recent  improvements  and  dis- 
coveries in  therapeutics  and  patholocy  are  ekrani- 
cled  in  its  pages<— CSberiMlsai  Med.  Journal, 


In  the  first  part  of  the  work  the  sub|eet  of  aene- 

J  pathology  is  presented  In  outline,  giving  a  mu- 

tiftil  picture  or  its  distinguishing  features,  and 

'*  g  chapters  we  find  that  he 

Ithia  the  bounds  of  sovad 


throughout  the  succeeding  chapters  we  find  Uiat  he 
has  kept  scrupulously  ^thia  the  bounds  of  sovad 
reasfMiing  and  legitimate  deduction.  Upon  the 
whole,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  a  superior 
work  la  its  class,  and  that  Dr.  Dickson  merits  a 
place  in  the  first  rank  of  American  writers.— n^Misra 
tsntfli 
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DAUITT  (ROBERT),  M.R.  C.S.,  8lc, 
THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MODERN  SURGERY.    Edited 

by  F.  W.  Sargknt,  M.  D.,  author  of  ^*  Minor  Surgery,"  ^.  Illuetrated  with  one  hundred  and 
ninety-three  wood-engravings.  In  one  rery  handsomeiy  printed  octavo  volume,  leather,  of  576 
large  pages.    $3  00. 


Dr.  Droitt's  reaearcbe*  into  the  litermtare  of  his 
aabjeet  ksve  b«ea  ant  only  extensive,  bat  well  di- 
reeted:  the  nost  discordant  anthers  are  (hirly  and 
iaparttallr  quoted,  and,  while  dne  eredit  is  given 
to  eaeh,  taeir  respeetive  merits  are  weighed  with 
an  nnorejadieed  hand.  The  grain  of  wheat  is  pre- 
served, and  the  chaff  is  onmercifally  stripped  off. 
The  arrangement  is  simple  and  philosophical,  and 
tile  stvle.  Uiongh  clear  and  interesting,  is  so  precise, 
that  the  Dook  oontsins  more  information  Condensed 
into  a  few  words  then  any  other  snrgieal  work  with 
which  we  are  aeqnaifnted.— Lomlsa  Msd<eai  Tinus 
mmdOmtutU, 

Draitt's  Baigery  is  too  well  known  to  the  Ameri- 
aaa  sssdieal  profession  to  require  its  annonncament 
anywhere.  Probably  no  work  of  the  kind  has  eirer 
been  more  cordially  received  and  extensively  circu- 
lated than  this.  The  fact  that  it  comprehends  in  a 
eomparatively  small  compass,  all  the  essential  ele- 


ments of  theoretical  and  practical  8argery--4hat  it 
is  found  to  contain  reliable  and  authentic  informa- 
tion on  the  nature  and  treatment  of  neariy  all  lurgi- 
oal  affeotions'is  a  suAcient  reason  for  the  liberal 
patroaage  it  has  obtained.  The  editor.  Dr.  P.  W. 
Sargent,  has  contributed  much  te  enhanee  the  value 
of  the  work,  by  such  American  improvements  as  are 
ealcnlated  more  perfectly  to  adapt  it  to  our  own 
views  and  practice  in  thie  country.  It  abounds 
everywhere  with  spirited  and  life-like  illustrations, 
which  to  the  young  snrgeon,  especially,  are  of  no 
minor  oonsideration.  Every  medical  man  frequently 
needs  Just  snch  a  work  as  this,  for  Immediate  refer* 
noe  ia  moments  of  sadden  emergency,  when  he  has 
not  time  to  consult  more  elaborate  treatises.^TAs 
Ohio  M§dital  and  Surgical  Journal. 

No  work,  in  onr  opinion,  equals  it  in  presenting 
to  much  valuable  suwical  matter  in  so  small  a 
lompass.— 51.  LouU  M$d.  and  Surgical  Journal. 


DALTON,  JR.  (J.  C).  M.  D. 

Professor  o1  Physiology  in  the  College  of  Physicians,  New  York. 

A  TREATISE  ON  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY,  designed  for  the  use  of  Students 
and  Practitioners  of  Medidne.  With  two  hundred  and  fifly-fbnr  illustrations  on  wood.  In  one 
very  beautiful  octavo  volume,  of  over  dOO  pages,  extra  cloth,  $4  00 ;  leatner,  raised  bands,  $4  25w 
{Now  ready,  Jan.  1859.) 

The  object  of  the  author  has  been  to  present  a  condensed  view  o{  the  present  condition  of  his 
subject,  divested  of  mere  theoretical  views  and  hypothetical  reasoning!*,  but  comprehending  all 
important  details  which  may  be  received  as  definitely  settled.  His  long  experience  as  an  investi- 
gator and  as  a  teacher  has  given  him  peculiar  advantages  in  this,  and  he  has  endeavored  wherever 
practicable  to  show  the  means  by  which  results  have  been  reached,  so  as  to  afford  the  student  the 
means  of  pursuing  original  research,  as  well  as  a  complete  text-book  of  the  science  in  its  most  ad- 
vaaoed  condition.  Of  the  numerous  illustrations,  all  are  original  with  the  exoepiion  of  eleven,  so 
that  the  whole  possesses  a  completeness  and  authority  not  otherwi!>e  attainable,  and  in  the  me- 
chanical execution  every  care  has  been  taken  to  present  one  of  the  handsomest  volumes  as  yet 
produced  by  the  American  press. 


To  our  mind,  fulfils  in  a  most  admirable  manner  I 
the  objects  contemplated  by  the  author.    The  broad  | 
fipld  of  physiology  has  been  traiFersed  with  discri- 
mination, and  its  most  valuable  acquisitions  com- 1 


pressed  info  a  reasonable  compass,  embracing  like- 
wise the  results  of  recent  laborers  in  thisdepat troeat 
of  onr  sciince.— Af«4.  and  Surg.  Rtportcr,  Jon.  29, 
1869. 


DUNQLI80N,   FORBES,  TWEEDlE,  AND  CONOLLY. 
THE  CYOLOPiBDIA  OP  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE:  comprising  Treatises  on 
the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Materia  Medica,  and  Therapeutics,  Diseases  •f  Women 
and  Children,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  dec.  &c.     In  four  large  super^royal  octavo  volumes,  of 
3254  double-oolumned  pages,  strongly  and  handsomely  bound,  with  raised  bands.    $12  00. 
%*  This  work  contains  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  eighteen  distfaict  treatises,  contributed  by 
sixty-eight  distinguished  physicians,  rendering  it  a  complete  library  of  reference  for  the  country 
practitioner. 

titioner.  This  estimate  of  it  has  not  been  formed 
from  a  hasty  examination,  but  after  an  intimate  ac- 

anaintance  derived  from  frequent  consultation  of  it 
urina  the  past  nine  or  ten  years.  The  editors  are 
practitioners  of  established  reputation,  and  the  list 
of  contributors  embraces  many  of  the  most  eminen 

f)Tofessorsand  teachers  of  London,  Bdinburgh,  Dub- 
in,  and  Glasgow.  It  is,  indeed,  the  great  merit  of 
this  work  that  the  principal  articles  have  been  fur- 
nished by  practitioners  who  have  not  only  devoted 
especial  attention  to  the  diseases  about  which  they 
have  writtea,  but  have  also  enjoyed  opportunities 
for  an  extensive  practical  acquaintance  with  them, 
and  whose  reputation  carries  the  assurance  of  their 


The  most  complete  work  on  Practical  Aledieiae 
extant;  or,  at  least,  in  our  language.— Sa/a'* 
iUdicml  and  Surgical  Jtmmal, 

For  reference,  it  is  above  all  price  to  every  prae- 
Iftieaerv— ITMisra  Laneot, 

One  of  the  most  valuable  medical  publications  of 
the  day— 4M  a  work  of  reference  it  is  invaluable. — 
Wooum  Journal  ^f  MUAcimo  and  Surgcrf, 

It  has  been  to  us,  both  as  learner  and  teacher,  a 
work  for  ready  aad  frequent  reference,  one  in  which 
Bodera  Bnglwh  medicine  is  exhibited  in  the  most 
advantageous  lights— Jfsdtsol  Sxaminor, 

Wc  rejoice  that  this  work  is  to  be  placed  within 
the  reach  of  the  profession  in  this  country,  it  being 
anqnestionably  one  of  very  great  value  to  the  prac- 


eompetency  justly  to  appreciate  the  opinions  of 
others,  while  it  stamps  their  own  doctrines  with 
high  aad  Jast  aathority — Anurican  Medical  Joum. 


I>EWEES*9  0OMPREHEN8IV1?  SYSTEM  OF 
MIDWIFERY.  Illustrated  by  occasional  cases 
and  many  engravings.  Twelfth  edition,  with  the 
aathor's  last  improvements  aad  corrections  In 
eBeoctavovolunM,extracloth,of600pagas.  SSSO. 

DEWEEfl*8  TREATISE  ON  THE  PHYSICAL 
AND  MEDICAL  TREATMENT  OF  CHILD- 
REN.  The  last  edition.  In  one  volume,  octavo, 
extra  cloth,  MS  pages.    $3  80. 

DEWEES'B  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIBBASB8 
OP  FEMALES.  Tenth  edition.  In  one  volume, 
octavo    xtra  cloth,  93S  pagea,  with  plates.  99  00. 


DANA  ON  ZOOPHYTES  AND  CORALS.  la  one 
volame,  imperial  qaartq,  extra  cloth,  with  wood- 
cuts. SIS  00.  Also,  AN  ATLAS,  in  one  volume, 
imperial  folio,  wkh  sixty-oaa  magnificent  colorad 
plates.    Boaad  in  half  morocco.    $30  00. 

DE  LA  BECHE'S  GEOLOGICAL  OB8ERYER. 
laoae  very  large  and  handsome  ocls  vo  volume,  ex- 
tra cloth,  of  700  pages,  with  300  wood-outs.  94  00. 

FRICK  ON  RENAL  AFFECTIONS;  their  Diag- 
Bflsis  aad  Pathology.  With  illustrations.  One 
volame,  royal  Umo.,  extra  cloth.    76  c 
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DUNQLI60N   (AOBLCY),   M.  D., 

ProfMsor  of  laftitatet  of  Medieine  in  the  JdTenoa  Medical  Coll^fe,  PUlmdelphia. 
KEW  AND  BKLARQBD  XSDITION,  Kow  Ready,  18Sa 

MEDICAL  LEXICON;  a  Diotionary  of  Medical  Soiende,  oontainiDg  a  concise 
Explanation  of  the  various  Subiecta  and  Terms  of  Anatomy,  Phyaiolcoy,  Pathology,  Hygiene, 
Therapeutics.  Pharmaoology,  Pharmacv,  Surgery,  Obstetrics,  Medical  JurisprudeBoe,  DentistrT, 
&0.  Notices  of  Climate  and  of  Mineral  Waters ;  Formute  for  OAcinal^  Empirical,  and  Dieietie 
PreparatioBs,  &o.  With  Prenoh  and  other  S5ynonymes.  PirnifeifTH  VDinoif ,  reTi<«ed  and  very 
ereailv  enlarged.  In  one  yery  large  and  hand^me  octaro  Tolume,  of  99*2  doobte-columned  pages, 
m  small  type ;  strongly  bound  In  leather,  with  raised  bands.    Price  $4  00. 

Especial  care  has  been  devoted  in  the  preparation  of  4his  edition  to  render  it  in  every  respect 
worthy  a  continuance  of  the  very  remarkable  ikrot  which  it  has  hitherto  enjo3red.  The  rapid 
sale  of  FiFTBiH  large  editions,  and  the  constantly  inoreai>iD|[  demand,  show  that  it  is  regarded  by 
the  profession  as  the  standard  authority.  Stimulated  by  this  tact,  the  author  has  endeavored  in  the 
present  revision  to  introduce  whatever  might  be  necessary  <*  to  make  it  a  satisfactory  and  desira- 
ole — if  not  indispensable — lexicon,  in  which  the  student  may  search  without  disappointmeot  for 
every  term  that  has  been  legitimated  in  the  nomenclature  or  the  science."  To  accomplish  this, 
large  additions  have  been  found  requisite,  and  the  extent  of  the  author's  labors  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact  that  about  Six  Thousand  subjects  and  terms  have  been  introduced  throughout,  ren- 
dering the  whole  number  of  definitions  about  Sixty  Thousand,  to  accommodate  which,  the  num- 
ber of  pages  has  been  increased  by  nearly  a  hundred,  notwiibstaoding  an  enlargement  in  the  size 
of  the  pase.  The  medical  press,  both  in  tnis  country  and  in  England,  has  pronounced  the  work  in- 
dispensable to  all  medical  students  and  practitioners,  and  the  piesent  improved  edition  will  not  loae 
that  enviable  reputation. 

The  publishers  have  endeavored  to  render  the  mechanical  executioii  Worthy  of  a  volvme  of  sock 
■niversal  use  in  daily  reference.  The  greatest  care  hns  been  exercised  to  obtain  the  typorraphieal 
accuracy  so  neoesf  ary  in  a  work  oi  the  kind.  By  the  small  but  exceedinglv  clear  type  eraploved, 
an  immense  amount  o<  matter  .vtondensed  in  its  thousand  ample  pages,  while  the  binding  will  be 
found  strong  and  durable.  With  all  these  improvements  and  enlargements,  the  price  has  been  kept 
at  the  former  very  moderate  rate,  placmg  it  within  tbe  reach  of  aU. 

This  work,  the  appearance  of  the  fifteenth  edition 
ef  which,  it  hst  beeome  unr  daty  and  pleasure  to 
annoonee,  is  psrhsps  the  most  stopendoos  mnovinent 
ef  labor  and  eraditloa  in  medical  litcratare.  One 
would  hardly  suppose  after  constant  use  of  the  pre- 
eediu  editiuns.  where  vre  have  aever  failed  to  find 
a  anmcicntly  full  explanation  of  ever)  medical  term, 
that  in  this  edition  ^^  about  six  thousand  subjects 
mmd  isrms  kavs  bssn  mdded^*^  with  a  careful  revision 
and  eorveetioB  of  the  entire  work.  It  is  only  aeecs- 
sary  to  aanonnce  the  adveat  of  this  edition  to  make 
it  occupy  the  place  of  the  preceding  (»ne  on  the  table 
of  tytry  medical  man,  as  it  it  without  doubt  the  best 
and  most  comprehensive  work  of  the  kind  which  has 
ever  appearea..-Bif/ra/o  Med.  Jowm^y  Jan.  ISfiB. 


The  work  is  a  monument  of  patient  research, 
skilful  jad|ment,  and  vast  physical  labor,  that  will 
perpetuate  the  name  of  the  author  more  effectually 
than  any  possible  device  of  stone  or  metal.  Dr. 
Dangliaon  deserves  the  thanks  oot  only  of  the  Ame- 
rican profession,  but  of  the  whole  meuical  worlds— 
North  Am.  Medieo-Chir.  RtvuWy  Jan.  1858. 

A  Medical  Dictionary  better  adapted  for  the  wants 
of  the  profession  than  any  other  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  and  of  a  character  which  places  it  far 
above  comparison  end  competition. — Am.  Jomm. 
Med.  Sciences f  Jan.  1856. 

We  need  only  say,  that  the  addition  of  6,000  new 
terms,  with  their  accompanying  definitions,  may  be 
eaid  to  constitute  a  new  work,  by  itself.  We  have 
examined  the  Dictionary  attentively,  and  are  noost 
happy  to  pronounce  it  unrivalled  of  its  kind.  The 
erudition  ditplayed,  and  the  extraordinary  industry 
which  must  have  been  demanded,  in  it«  preparation 
and  perfectitui,  redound  to  the  lasting  credit  of  its 
author,  and  have  furnished  us  with  a  volume  tiMi««- 
ntnsabh  at  the  present  day,  to  all  who  would  find 
tbemielves  auntvsau  with  the  highest  standards  of 
medical  information.— Bo«teBAfiidtca^  and St»rgteaj 
Journal^  Dec.  31, 1857. 

Good  lexioons  and  encyelopedie  works  generally, 
are  the  most  labor-saving  contrivances  which  lite- 
rary  men  enjoy ;  and  the  labor  which  is  required  to 

{ produce  them  in  the  perfect  nwnner  of  this  example 
s  something  appalling  to  contemplate.  The  author 


tells  us  In  his  preface  that  be  has  added  about  six 
thousand  terms  and  subjects  to  this  edition,  whieh, 
before,  Was  considered  universally  as  the  best  work 
of  the  kind  in  aay  taBgaage.— St<itMMiK*s  Jiummmit 
March,  IbflB.  •-*-» 

He  has  rased  his  flgantie  stmetare  to  the  foaada- 
tions,  and  remodelled  and  reeonstrueted  the  entire 
pile.  No  less  than  six  thousand  additional  aubjects 
and  terms  are  illustraled  and  analyzed  in  this  new 
edition,  ssvelling  the  grand  aggregate  to  beycwd 
sixty  thousand !  Thus  is  plac^  before  the  profes- 
sion a  complete  and  thorough  exponent  of  nsediea] 
terminology,  without  rival  or  poasibiltty  of  rivalry. 
^NashvdU  Joum.  of  Med.  elnd  Surg.,  Jan.  1858. 

It  is  uahrersiilly  acknowledged,  we  believe,  that 
this  work  is  incom|>aTably  the  best  and  most  com- 
plete Medical  Lexicon  in  the  English  language. 
The  amount  of  labor  which  thedistingaished  author 
has  bestowed  upon  It  is  truly  wonderful,  and  the 
learniag  sad  reaeareh  diaplayed  in  its  prcparatioB 
are  equally  remarkable.  Comment  and  eommenda- 
tion  are  nnnecetsary,  as  no  one  at  the  present  day 
thinks  a{  pnrchaaing  any  other  Medical  Dictionarv 
than  this.— 51.  Lsaw  M»d,  amd  Smt*  Joum.,  Jaa. 
1888. 

It  is  the  foundation  stone  of  a  good  medical  libra- 
ry, and  ahoald  always  be  included  in  the  first  list  of 
books  purchased  by  the  medical  stadent.— .ias.  Jfsd. 
Monthly,  Jan.  18SB. 

A  very  perfect  work  of  the  kind,  uadoabtedly  the 
most  perfect  in  the  English  language. — JCmI.  amd 
Surg.  ReporUr,  Jan.  1868. 

It  is  now  emphatieally  tht  Medical  Dictionary  of 
the  English  language,  and  for  it  there  is  no  snbsti- 
tute.— .7^.  H.Msd,  Joum.j  Jan.  1858. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  any  medi- 
cal library  wanting  a  copy  of  Dnn«rliaon*8  Lexieon 
must  be  imperfect.— Cm.  Xonect,  Jan.  1858. 

We  have  ever  considered  it  the  best  authority  pub- 
lished, snd  the  present  edition  we  nwy  safely  say  haa 
no  equal  in  the  world.— i^sntiisatar  Med.  Jommat, 
Jan.  1858. 

The  roost  complete  authority  on  the  subjeet  to  be 
foaad  in  any  langaaga.- Fa.  Msd.  /eamal,  Feb.  *». 


BT  THB  BAMS  ▲tJTHOE. 

THE  PRACTICE  OP  MEDICINE.    A  Treatise  on  Special  Pathology  and  Tke- 
rapeutica.    Third  Edition.    In  two  kuge  oelavo  Telnnfta,  leather,  of  1,900  pageB.    $6  39. 
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DUNQLISON  (ROBLEY),   M.  D., 
Profenor  of  Inttitotei  of  Medicine  ib  th«  Jeffenon  Medieal  Oolkfe^  Philadelphia. 

HUMAN    PHYSIOLOGY.     Eighth  edition.     Thoroughly  reviaed  and  exten- 

lively  modified  and  enlarged,  with  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  iUuf4rati4iit.    In  two  larg«  and 

handsomely  printed  octavo  Tolumea,  leather,  of  about  1500  pagea.    $7  00. 

In  revising  this  work  for  its  eighth  appearance,  the  author  has  sfMred  no  labor  to  render  it  worthy 

a  oootinuance  of  the  very  great  mvor  which  has  been  extended  to  it  by  the  proleasion.    The  whole 

eontento  have  been  rearranged,  and  to  a  great  extent  remodelled ;  the  investigat  JoiM  which  of  lale 

years  have  been  so  numerous  and  so  important,  have  been  carefully  examined  and  incorporated, 

and  the  work  in  everv  respect  has  been  brought  up  to  a  level  with  the  present  slate  of  the  subject. 

The  object  of  the  author  has  been  to  render  it  a  concise  but  oomprehensive  treatise,  containing  the 

whole  Dody  of  physiological  science,  to  which  the  student  and  man  of  foience  can  at  ah  times  refer 

with  the  certainty;  of  finding  whatever  they  are  in  searcb  ofy  fully  presented  in  all  iu  aspects ;  and 

on  no  former  edition  has  tlie  author  bestowed  more  labor  to  secure  this  resuh. 


We  believe  that  it  ean  truly  be  said,  ao  more  com- 
plete repertory  of  fsets  opon  the  snbjeet  treated, 
ean  anywhere  be  found.  The  aathor  has,  moreover, 
that  enviable  tact  at  desertptioa  and  that  facility 
and  ease  of  expression  which  reader  him  peculiarly 
aoeeptable  to  the  easnal,  or  the  studious  reader. 
This  tmbmltYf  so  re^nisiU  ia  setting  forth  many 
graver  and  less  attractive  sabjeota,  lends  additional 
aharms  to  one  always  faseinatiag.*-^Mlo»  Mtd. 
mtd  Snrg,  /eamol,  Sept.  t86i. 

The  moet  complete  and  satisfactory  system  of 
Physiology  in  the  English  langnage«~il«Mf .  Mtd. 
Journal, 


The  best  work  of  the  kind  in  the  English  ItM- 
gaage.— Stf/iNMii's  J—rmml. 

The  present  edition  the  author  has  made  a  perfect 
mirror  of  the  science  as  it  is  at  the  preeent  hoar. 
As  a  work  upoa  phyeiology  proper,  the  ecience  of 
thefonctiooS'performedby  the  body,  thestudeat  will 
find  it  all  he  wishes.— Ais«4t^/e  Jomm,  of  Mttd. 
Sept.  1866. 

That  he  has  sneeeeded,  most  admirably  raeeeeded 
in  hisporpose,  is  apparent  from  the  appearance  of 
an  eighth  edition.  It  is  now  the  great  encyclopedia 
OB  the  subject,  and  worthy  of  a  piece  in  every  phy^ 
sieian*s  library.— W««t«ni  Lancet,  Sept.  1S66. 


VT  TVS  BAMS  AITTHOE.    {Now  Ready.) 

GENERAL   THERAPEUTICS   AND    MATERIA  MEDIOA;  adapted  for  a 

Medical  Text-book.  With  Indexes  of  Remedies  and  of  Diseases  and  tiieir  Remedies.  Sixtb 
Edition,  revised  and  improved.  With  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  illustrations.  In  two  large 
and  handsomely  printed  octavo  vols.,  leather,  of  about  1100  pages.   96  00. 

From  tK0  AuthorU  Prefaee. 

«  Another  edition  of  this  work  being  called  for,  the  author  has  subjected  it  to  a  thorough  and  careful 
revision.  It  ha»  been  gratifying  to  him  that  it  has  been  found  so  extensively  useful  by  those  for  whom 
it  was  especially  intended,  as  to  require  itoAK  sixth  edition  should  be  incued  in  so  short  a  time  after 
tbe  publication  of  a  fifth.  Gratefbl  for  the  favorable  reception  of  the  work  by  the  proA»>>sion,  he  has 
bestowed  on  the  preparation  of  the  present  edition  all  those  cares  which  were  demanded  by  the 
former  editions,  and  has  spared  no  paina  to  render  it  a  faithful  epitome  of  General  Therapeutics 
apd  Materia  Medica.  The  copious  Indexea  of  Remedies  and  of  Diseases  and  their  Remedies  can- 
not fail,  the  author  eoooeives,  to  add  materially  to  the  value  of  the  work." 

This  work  is  too  widely  and  too  favorably  Imown  to  reqnire  more  than  the  assurance  that  the 
Mlhor  has  revised  it  with  hia  ooaiomary  industry,  introducing  whatever  has  been  found  necessary 
to  bring  it  on  a  level  with  the  most  advanced  ooadation  of  the  subieot.  The  number  of  illustrations 
has  been  somewhat  enlarged,  and  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  volumes  will  be  found  to  have 
undeigone  a  decided  improvement. 

In  anaoaacing  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Dnnglisoa's 
General  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica,  wchave 
no  words  of  commendation  to  bestow  upon  a  work 
whose  merits  have  been  heretofore  so  often  and  so 
kiatiy  extolled.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  the  present  is  a  mere  reprint  of  the  previous 
edition:  the  character  of  the  author  for  laborious 
researcn,  judicious  analysis,  and  oleamess  of  ex- 
pression, u  fally  sustained  by  the  numerous  addi- 
tions he  nas  made  to  the  work,  and  the  careful  re- 
vision to  which  be  has  sabjeeted  the  whole.— ^.  A. 
HBdico-Ckir,  A^VMto,  Jan.  18fi6. 

BT  tint  SAMS  AxrrHos.    (if  new  Edition.) 

NEW  REMEDIES,  WITH  FORMULA  FOR  THEIR  PREPARATION  AND 

ADBOnSTKATION.  Seventh  edition,  with  extensive  Additions.  In  one  very  large  octavo 
volume,  leather,  of  770  pages.    $3  75. 

Another  edition  of  the  **  New  Remedies"  having  been  called  for,  the  author  has  endeavored  to 
add  everything  of  moment  that  has  appeared  since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition. 

The  articles  treated  of  in  the  fbrmer  editions  wHl  be  found  to  have  undergone  considerable  ex- 
pansion in  this,  in  order  that  the  aathor  might  be  enabled  to  introduce,  as  tar  as  practicable,  the 
results  of  the  subsequent  experience  of  others,  as  well  as  of  his  own  observation  and  reflection ; 
and  to  make  the  work  still  more  deserving  of  the  extended  circulation  with  which  the  preceding 
editions  have  been  favored  by  the  profession.  By  an  enlargement  of  the  page,  the  numerous  addi- 
tions have  been  incorporated  without  greatly  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  volume.— Prs/a«s. 

The  great  leamiagof  the  author,  aad  his  remark- 
able  inaustry  la  pusniag  his  researches  into  every 
source  whence  information  is  derivable,have  enabled 
him  to  throw  together  aa  extensive  mass  of  Aieta 
and  statemeau,  aceonpaaied  by  full  referenea  to 
aathoritles;  which  last  feature  renders  the  work 
practically  valuable  to  investintors  who  desire  to 
examiae  the  original  papers.— As  AmtricanJ—mml 
c/Pharmatf. 


The  work  will,  we  have  little  doabt,  be  booght 
and  read  by  the  majority  of  medical  students:  its 
size,  arrangement,  and  reliability  recommend  it  to 
all ;  no  one,  we  venture  to  predict,  will  study  it 
without  profit,  aad  there  are  few  to  whom  it  will 
not  he  ia  some  measure  useful  as  a  work  of  refrr- 
enee.  The  young  practitioner,  more  especially,  will 
fiad  the  oopious  mdezes  appended  to  this  editioa  of 
great  assistanee  ia  the  selection  and  preparation  of 
suitable  formalm.— CAaWMfsw  Med.  Jeum.  a$^  its- 
«M«e,  Jan.  1866. 


One  o(  the  most  useful  of  the  anther's  works^— 
Boutkem  MtdietU  and  Swgieal  JoumtU, 

This  elaborate  and  useful  volume  should  be 
found  in  every  medical  library,  for  as  a  book  of  re- 
ferenea, for  physieians,  it  is  unsnrpasaed  by  any 
other  work  in  existence,  and  the  double  index  for 
diseases  and  for  remedies,  will  be  found  greatly  to 
enhance  iU  valae.— JVifw  York  Med.  Chutette, 
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ERICH8EN  (JOHN), 

Profenor  of  Surg ery  tn  UniTersity  CoHege,  LondoB,  fte. 

THE  8CIENCB  AND  ART  OP  SURGERY;  being  a  Tbiatisx  oif  Suboioal 

In JtrftiM,  DisiASKSt  anp  Opvrattonb.   New  and  improved  American,  from  the  Moood  enlarged 

and  earefully  revised  London  edition.    Illuftrated  with  over  four  hundred  engravings  on  wckmI. 

In  one  large  and  handMmie  nniavo  volmne,  cf  one  thousand  cloeehr  printed  pages,  leather, 

raised  baMb.    U  !^.    (iV<MirfiAM^y,  January,  1859.) 

The  very  di»tin«nlshed  fhvor  with  which  this  work  has  been  received  on  both  side^of  the  Atlan- 
tic has  stiimilated  the  author  to  render  it  even  more  worthy  of  the  position  which  it  has  so  rapidly 
attained  as  a  standard  authority.  Every  portion  has  been  carefally  revised,  numerous  additions 
have  been  made,  and  the  most  watchful  care  has  been  exercised  to  render  it  a  complete  exponent 
of  the  most  advanced  condition  of  surgical  science.  In  this  manner  the  work  has  been  enlarged  by 
about  a  hundred  pages,  while  the  series  of  engravings  has  been  increased  by  more  than  a  hundreo, 
rendering  it  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  illustrated  volumes  before  the  profession.  The  additions  of 
the  author  having  rendered  unnecessary  most  of  the  notes  of  the  former  American  editor,  but  little 
has  been  added  in  this  country;  tome  few  notes  and  occasional  illustrations  have,  however,  been 
mtroduced  to  elucidate  American  modes  of  practice. 

It  is,  in  war  hamble  jiHlgiaent.  decidedly  the  best 
book  of  ihe  kind  in  the  Rngli»h  Isngnage-  9trange 
that  just  such  books  are  notofVAner  prodoced  by  puK- 


lie  iraeb*>r»  of  sumry  in  thii>  cooniry  and  Great 
Britain  Indeed,  it  Is  a  roatterrvf  great  astonlsbment 
bat  no  )e««  trae  than  a^ioninhing,  that  of  the  msiiy 
wnrksoo  surgery  republished  in  this  ronntry  within 
th<*  la^t  fifteen  or  twenty  years  as  text-books  for 
medical  »tu<lenu,thi»  it  the  only  one  that  even  ap- 
proximates to  the  falfilment  of  the  pecaliar  wants  of 
young  men  just  entering  upon  the  study  of  this  branch 
of  the  profesnion.—  We$Um  Jem*. of  Med.  an'i  Surgery. 
Its  value  is  greatly  enhanced  hy  a  very  copious 
well-arranred  index.  Wo  regard  this  a*  one  of  the 
Most  ▼aloahle  contributions  to  modern  surgery.  To 
one  entering  his  novitiate  of  practice,  we  regard  it 
the  most  serviceable  guide  which  he  can  consuK.  He 
will  find  a  fulness  of  detail  leadinghim  through  every 
step  of  the  operation,  and  not  deserting  him  until  the 
final  issue  orthe  ease  in  decided  For  the  same  rea- 
son w^  recommend  it  to  *hose  whose  routine  of  prac- 
tice lies  in  such  parts  of  the  country  that  they  must 


rarely  encounter  eases  reqiuriag  surgical  Baaage- 
ment.— SisiAoteops. 

Eaibraeiag.  as  will  be  perceived,  the  whoie  sam- 
oal  domain,  and  eaek  division  of  itself  almost  com- 
plete and  porfeol,eaek  chapter  full  and  eiplieit.  each 
sab)eci  fiuthfally  exhibited,  we  can  only  express  oai 
estimate  of  it  m  the  aggregate.  We  consider  ii  aa 
excellent  contribution  to  surgery,  as  probably  the 
bes*  ningle  volume  now  extant  on  the  svhjecti  and 
with  great  pleasure  we  add  it  to  ear  text>booES. — 
ATaMtr^O*  Joumml  ^Medicine  and  Surgerf. 

Prof.  Britbsaii^  work,  for  iu  sise,  has  not  beea 
surpassed;  his  nine  hundred  and  eight  pages,  pro- 
Aiiely  illustrated,  are  rich  in  physiolegical,  patholo- 
gical, and  operative  socgestions,  doetrinea,  details, 
and  processes;  and  will  prove  a  reliable  resource 
for  information,  both  to  physician  and  surgeon,  in  the 
hour  of  peril.— N.  0.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joumml. 

We  are  acquainted  with  no  other  work  whereiB 
so  much  good  sense,  sound  principle,  and  praotical 
infereaces,  stamp  every  page.— ^mmsoa  Lances. 


CLLIS  (BENJAMIN),  M.D. 
THE  MEDICAL  FORMULARY :  being  a  CoUeotioB  of  PresoriptieM,  deriyed 

from  the  writings  and  practice  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  physieians  of  America  and  Europe. 
Together  with  the  usual  Dietetic  Preparatioaa  and  Antidotes  for  Poisons.  To  which  is  added 
an  Appendix,  on  the  Endermio  use  of  Medieinea,  and  on  the  use  of  Ether  and  Chloroform.  The 
whole  accompanied  with  a  few  brief  Pharmaoentio  and  Medical  Observations.  Tenth  edition, 
revised  and  much  extended  by  Robbkt  P.  Thomab,  M.  D.,  Profesaor  of  BCateria  Medioa  in  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.    In  one  neat  octavo  Tolume,  eoitra  doth,  of  S96  pages.   $1  75. 

FOWNE8  (QEORQE).  PH.  D.,  Ihe. 
ELEMENTARY   CHEMISTRY;   Theoreticat  and  Praedoal.    With  nnmerons 

illustrations.  Edited,  with  Additions,  by  Robbrt  Beidoes,  M.  D.  In  one  large  royal  12mo. 
volume,  of  over  950  pages,  with  181  wood-cuts.    In  leather,  $1  dO;  extra  cloth,  $1  35. 


We  know  of  no  better  text-book,  especially  fai  the 
diAcult  departmeat  of  organie  chemistry,  apon 
which  it  is  particularly  U\\  and  satisfaetory.  We 
woald  recommend  it  to  preceptors  as  a  capital 
**  ofllce  book''  for  their  students  who  are  he^naers 
in  Chemistry.  It  is  copiously  tilastrated  with  ex- 
cellent wood-cuts,  and  altogether  admirably  **got 
np.**-~N.  J.  Medical  JUporUr. 

A  standard  manual,  which  has  long  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  embodying  much  knowledge  in  a  small 
space.  The  author  has  achieved  tlie  difficult  task  of 
condensation  with  masterly  tact.  His  book  is  con- 
cise without  being  dry,  and  brief  without  being  too 
dogmatical  or  general.— Virginia  Med.  and  Svrgieeii 
JaumeU. 


The  work  of  Dr.  Fownes  has  long  been  beA>re 
the  pablle.  and  its  merits  have  been  rally  appreci- 
ated as  the  best  text-book  on  chemistry  now  in 
existence.  We  do  not,  of  eourse,  place  it  ia  a  rank 
superior  to  the  works  of  Brands,  Graham,  Tamer, 
Qregory,  or  Omelia,  but  we  say  that,  as  a  work 
for  staoents.  it  is  preferable  to  any  of  them.— £sa- 
dan  Joumai  ^  MedMm . 

A  work  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  student 
It  is  an  excellent  exposition  of  the  chief  doctrines 
and  faets  of  modem  cieroistry .  The  sise  of  the  work, 
and  still  more  the  condensed  yet  perspicuous  style 
In  which  it  is  written,  absolve  it  from  the  charges 
very  properly  urged  against  mnst  mannals  termed 
popalar.— JSdwilMfgi  jonmal  ef  Medical  SdMUC. 


riSKE  FUND  PRIZE  ESSAYS. 
THE  EFFECTS  OF  CLIMATE  ON  TUBERCUI/)TI8  DTREAvSB.    By  Edwiw 

Lick.  M.  R.  C.  8.,  London,  and  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  PREGNANCY  ON  THE  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  TUBERCLES.  By  Kdward  Wakrkn,  M.  D.,  of  Edenton,  N.  0.  Together  in 
one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth.    $1  00.    (Just  Ready.) 

FEAQUSSON  (WILLIAM),  F.  R.  S., 

Prnfessor  of  Surgery  in  King's  College,  London,  Ac. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  PRACTICAL  SURGERY.    Fourth  American,  from  tlie  third 

and  enlarged  London  edition.    In  one  large  and  beautifully  printed  octavo  volume,  oi  about  700 

pages,  with  393  handsome  illustrations,  leather.    $3  00. 

No  work  was  ever  writtea  whieh  more  nearly  I     The  addition  of  many  new  paces  makes  this  work 
enmpreheaded  the  naeeMitieii  nf  the  student  and  |  more  than  ever  indispensable  to  uestudcatand  prae- 
pmctitinner,  and  was  more  earefuUy  arranged  to  |  titioner.— lUmHaf  *s  ^totracl. 
that  single  parpoae  thaa  this.~N.  Y.  Med.  Jommal.  \ 
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FLINT  (AUSTIN),  M.  D., 

ProfeMor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  m  the  Ui^ireraity  of  Lonieville,  fte. 

(An  Imfortant  Nne  Work.) 

PHYSICAL  EXPLORATION  AND  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISEASES  AFFECT- 

ING  THE  RESPIRATORY  ORGANS.     In  one  large  and  baadtome  ooUvo  volume,  extra 
doth,  636  pages.    $3  00. 


We  can  only  state  oar  general  impreaeion  of  the 
hlffh  value  of  this  work,  and  enHial It  recommend 
it  to  all.  Werecard  it,  in  point  both  of  irrMnRemeot 
aad  of  the  marked  ability  of  ita  treatment  of  the  tub- 
jecte,  aa  deatined  to  Uke  the  first  rank  ia  works  of 
this  olasa.  So  far  aa our  information  ejctenda,  it  has 
at  present  no  equal .  To  the  practitioner,  aa  well  aa 
the  student,  it  will  be  invaluable  in  clearing  up  the 
diagnosis  of  doubtful  cases,  and  In  shed^ling  light 
apon  dilBeult  phenomma.— Biflfaio  Mictf.  Journal, 

This  is  the  most  elaborate  work  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  physical  exploration  of  diseases  o(  the 


lungs,  with  which  we  are  acqnninted  in  the  English 
language.— Bo«t<m  Mtd.  amd  Surg.  Journal, 

K  work  of  orif  inal  observation  of  the  highest  meri  t. 
We  recommend  the  treatise  to  every  one  who  wishes 
to  become  a  correct  auscultator.  Based  to  a  very 
large  extent  upon  caaes  namerically  examined,  it 
carries  theevidtnee  of  careful  stod>  and  diacnmina- 
tion  upon  ertty  pace.  It  does  credit  to  tne  autnur, 
and,  through  him,  to  the  profession  in  this  country. 
It  is,  what  we  cannot  call  every  book  upon  anscul- 
tation,  a  readable  book.^^m.  Jour,  Med,  SeUneet. 


NOW  OOMPLBTB, 
QAAHAM  (THOMAS)    F    R   B 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,' 'indudiDg  the  Applica- 

lions  of  the  Scieooe  in  the  Arts.  New  and  much  enlaiiged  edition,  by  Hbnrt  watts  and  Robbrt 
Bridoes,  M.  D.    Complete  in  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  vohime,  of  over  800  very  Iwrge 
pages,  with  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  wood-cuts,  extra  oioth.    $4  00. 
^*^  Part  II.,  completing  the  Woric  from  p.  431  to  e1id,  with  Index,  Title  Mntter,  &o.,  may  be 
bad  separate,  cloth  backs  and  peper  sides.    Price  $3  50. 

The  long  delay  which  has  intervened  since  the  appearance  of  the  first  portion  of  this  work,  has 
rendered  necessary  an  Appendix,  embodying  the  numerous  and  important  investigations  and  dis- 
coveries of  the  last  few^ears  in  the  subjects  contained  in  Part  I.  This  occupies  a  laive  portion 
of  Part  II.,  and  will  be  found  to  present  a  complete  abstract  of  the  most  recent  rettearcnes  in  the 
general  principles  of  the  science,  as  well  as  all  details  necesttary  to  bring  the  whole  work  thoroughly 
up  to  the  present  time  in  all  departments  of  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Gentlemen  desirous  of  completing  their  copies  of  the  work  are  requested  to  apply  for  Part  II. 
without  delay.    It  will  be  seat  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  the  amount,  $2  50. 

From  Prof.  WoUoH  Gihb$^  JV.  Y.  Fr$$  Atadomf, 

May  «5, 1808. 
llie  work  is  an  admirable  one  in  all  respects,  and 
its  republication  here  cannot  f^ll  to  exert  s  positive 
influence  upon  the  progress  of  science  in  this  country. 


It  Is  a  very  aeeentable  addition  to  the  library  of 
stsndard  books  of  every  chemical  student.  No  reader 
of  English  works  on  this  science  can  afford  to  be 
without  this  adition  of  Prof,  eraham'a  Eiemeats.— • 
SM/mpmu's  Journal^  BCarch,  1808. 


From  Pro/,  J.  L.  O-aireevr,  JViNn  Orl$a$u  School 
qf  M«dieiM»,  May  9, 1866. 
It  is  beyoad  all  qneatira  the  bast  systeaMtie  work 
on  Chemistry  in  the  Enrllsh  language,  and  I  am 
gratified  to  find  that  an  Amerieaa  edition  at  a  mo> 
derate  price  has  been  issaed,  so  as  to  place  it  within 
the  means  of  smdenia.  It  will  be  the  only  text-book 
I  shall  now  recommend  to  my  class. 


Firom  Prof.  B.  N.  Horsford,  Harvard  ColUg;  April 
S7,185S. 

It  has,  ia  its  earlier  and  less  perfect  editions,  been 
faroll'ar  to  me,  and  the  exaelHmce  of  ita  plan  and 
the  clearness  and  completeness  of  its  discassions, 
have  long  been  my  admiration. 


GRIFFITH  (ROBERT  E.),  M.  D,,  Ike. 

A  UNIVERSAL  FORMULARY,  containing  the  methods  of  Preparing?  and  Ad- 
ministering Officinal  and  other  Medicines.  The  whole  adapted  to  Physicians  and  Pharmacen- 
lists.  Sboond  EpiTioH,  thorouffhly  revised,  with  numerous  additions,  by  Robbrt  P.  Thomas. 
M.  D.,  Profet«or  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  large  and 
handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  doth,  of  650  pages,  double  oolumne.  $3  00;  or  bound  in  sheep, 
$3S5. 


It  was  a  work  requiring  mach  perseverance,  and 
when  published  was  looked  upon  a«  by  far  the  best 
work  of  iu  kind  that  had  issaed  from  the  American 
press.  Prof  Thomas  has  certainly  *4mproved,"  as 
well  as  added  lo  this  Formulary,  and  has  rendered  it 
additionally  deserring  of  the  confidence  of  pharma- 
eeatisu  and  physicians.^ Jin.  Journal  ^  Pharmaeif. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  a  new  and  improved 
edition  of  thin,  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  useful 
works  that  hsve  pminated  from  an  Am«*rican  pen. 
It  wdald  do  credit  to  any  eountry,  and  will  be  found 
of  daily  usefhlnees  lo  praetitioners  of  medicine;  it  is 
better  adapted  to  their  purposes  than  the  dispensato 
ries.— 5oulA«m  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

It  is  oue  of  the  most  osefhl  books  a  oeuuiry  praeU* 
tioner  can  possibly  have  in  his  posscMiou. — ^lifsdicai 
ChronieU. 

This  is  a  work  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  one  pages 
embracing  all  on  the  subject  of  preparing  and  admi- 


nisterint  medichies  that  can  be  desired  by  the  physi- 
cian and  pharmaceutist^  Wutgm  LrnneeL 

The  amount  of  a*efbl,every>day  matter,  for  a  prao- 
ticinc  physician,  is  really  immense.— Sosien  M«d. 
and  Surg,  Journal. 

We  predict  a  great  sale  for  this  work,  and  we  enpr- 
eiallv  recommend  it  to  all  modieal  teachers.— iUeA* 
mond  Suthooeop*. 

This  edition  of  Dr  Orrlftth's  work  has  been  greatly 
imoreved  by  ike  revision  aud  ample  additioas  of  Dr. 
Thomas,  aud  is  now,  we  believe,  oae  of  the  most 
complete  works  of  Its  kind  in  any  language.  The 
additions  amount  to  ahont  neventy  pages,  and  no 
effort  ha>i  he^n  «pared  to  Include  in  them  mil  the  re- 
cent improvemcms  which  have  been  published  m 
medical  journals,  and  syaiemalie  treatises.  A.  work 
of  this  kmd  appuars  to  us  indispen»abie  lo  the  physi- 
cian, and  there  i»  none  we  csn  more  cordially  recom- 
mend.— N.  Y.  Journal  of  Modidno. 


QLUQE  (GOTTLIEB),  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pathological  Anatomy  in  the  Uaivsirsity  of  Bmsaels,  fte. 

AN  ATLAS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOLOGY.    TmnBUted,  with  Notes 

and  Additions,  by  Jobbph  Lbidt^  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia In  one  volume,  very  large  imperial  quarto,  eiUm  cloth,  with  330  figures,  pUuo  vid  colored, 
oiAwelve  copperplates.    $5  00. 
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BLANCHARD  As  LKA'8  MEDICAL 


QR086  (SAMUEL  D.)»  M.  D., 

ProfBMor  of  8arf eiy  ia  the  JdTeraOB  Medieal  Coll^fe  of  Pklladolpkia,  A«. 

New  Bdltlon  (Kow  Ready.) 

ELEMENTS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.    Third  edition,  thorongUj 

revised  and  greatly  improved,    lo  one  large  and  very  haodsome  octavo  volume,  with  abiHit  three 

hondred  and  fiAy  beautiful  illustrations,  of  which  a  large  number  are  from  original  drawinga. 

Price  in  extra  cloth,  $4  75;  leather,  raised  bands,  95  25. 

The  very  rapid  advances  )n  the  Science  of  Pathological  Anatomy  during  the  lail  few  years  have 
rendered  essential  a  thorough  modification  of  this  work,  with  a  view  of  making  it  a  correct  expo- 
nent of  the  present  state  of  the  subject.  The  very  careful  manner  in  which  this  task  has  been 
executed,  and  the  amount  of  alteration  which  it  has  undergone,  have  enabled  the  author  to  say  that 
"  with  the  many  changes  and  improvements  now  introduoed,  the  work  may  be  regarded  almost  as 
a  new  treatise,''  while  the  efloru  of  the  author  have  been  seconded  as  reffards  the  mechanical 
execution  of  the  volume,  rendering  it  one  of  the  handsomest  productions  of  the  Aroerk»n  press. 
A  very  large  number  of  new  and  beautiful  original  illustrations  have  been  introdoced,  and  the  work, 
it  is  hoped,  will  fully  maintain  the  reputation  hitherto  enjoyed  by  it  of  a  complete  and  practical  ex- 
position of  its  difflcult  and  important  subject. 

We  most  sincerely  eonflrrstulate  the  author  on  the 
saceessfal  manner  In  which  he  has  sccomplished  his 


proposed  object.  His  book  is  most  admirably  eal- 
ealated  to  fill  ap  a  blank  which  has  looa  been  felt  to 
exist  in  this  dcfMrtmeat  of  medical  litcratnre,  and 


as  such  mast  become  very  widely  circulated  amongst 
all  classes  of  the  professioB.--i)M6<ti»  Quarttrlf 
J0mn,  o/Mtd.  Sei§ue4,  Nov.  18ft7. 


We  have  been  favorably  irapressed  with  the  geae* 
ral  manner  ia  which  Dr.  Gross  has  executed  his  task 
of  aflbrdinf  a  comprehensive  digest  of  the  present 
state  of  die  Kleratare  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  and 
have  naoh  pleasare  ia  recommending  his  work  to 
our  readers,  as  we  believe  one  well  deserving  ot 


dilif;ent  perusal  and  eareful  study.— -JlMfrsal  J 
Ckr^m.j  Sept.  1897. 

BT  THX  tAMS  AtrfBOK. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES,  INJURIES,  AND 
MA1.FORMATIONS  OF  THE  URINARY  BLADDER,  THE  PROSTATE  GLAND,  AND 
THE  URETHRA.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  much  enlarged,  with  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  illustrations.  In  one  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  volimie,  of  over  nine  hundred  pages. 
In  leather,  raised  bands,  95  25;  extra  doth,  $4  79. 


sonnd  ia  its  practleal  details,  it  may  in  truth  be  aaid 
to  leave  sc*      *  * '  *      •    •     • 

kant  a  su 

tions  resuittnr 
provements,  it  will  probably  reroamoneof  the 


leave  scarcely  any  thine  to  be  desired  on  so  im- 
portant a  subject,  anrf  with  the  additions  and  modi-> 
fleations  resulting  from  future  discoveries  and  im- 


valoable  works  on  this  subject  so  Iom  as  theseteaee 
of  medicine  shall  exlst..-£s#is»  Mud.  mtd  8mg, 
Journal. 

Whoever  will  peraae  the  vast  amoaat  of  vnlaable 

Eractical  information  it  eontains,  and  whieh  we 
ave  been  unable  even  to  notice,  will,  we  think, 
agree  with  us,  that  there  is  no  work  in  the  EngliA 
language  which  can  make  any  just  pretttsions  to 
be  its  e4val.->-Jf.  Y.  J—mmi  o/MtdUim. 


A  volume  replete  with  truths  and  principles  of  the 
utmost  value  in  the  investiration  of  these  aiseases.— 
Am^rieam  Medieal  Journal. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work, 
the  leading  English  medical  review  predicted  that  it 
would  have  a  "  permanent  plaoe  m  the  literature  of 
surgery  worthy  to  raak  with  the  best  works  of  the 
present  nge.'*  This  prediction  has  been  amply  ful> 
filled.  Dr.  Gross's  treatise  has  been  found  to  sup- 
ply completely  the  want  which  has  been  felt  ever 
since  the  elevation  of  surgery  to  the  rank  of  a  science, 
of  a  good  practical  Ueatise  on  the  diseases  of  the 
bladder  and  its  accessory  organs.  Philosophical  in 
its  design,  methodical  In  its  arrangement,  ample  and 

BT  THS  SAMX  AimrO&. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  FOREIGN  BODIES  IN  THE  AIRrPAS- 

SAGES.    In  one  handsome  ooUvo  volvme,  extra  doth,  with  iHuBtrationa.    pp.  466.    $3  75. 

BT  THB  SAMB  AUTHOB.      (In  VTOSi.) 

A  SYSTEM  OF  SURGERY ;  Diagnostio,  PftthoVigiQal,  Therapeatio,  and  Opera- 
five.    With  very  nuoierous  engravings  on  wood.    In  two  large  octavo  volumes. 

QIB80N  (WILLIAM),  M.  D., 

Late  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  fte. 

INSTITUTES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY;  being  Outlines  of  a  Course 

of  Lectures.    Eighth  edition,  improved  and  altered.   With  fhirty*>four  plates.   In  two  handsome 
octavo  volumes,  containing  about  1000  pagea,  leather,  raised  bands,  #6  50. 

GRAY  (HENRY),  F.  R.  S., 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  Bt.  Oeorge^s  Hospital,  London,  &o. 

ANATOMY,  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  SURGICAL.      The  Drawings  by  H.  V. 

Caeter,  M.  i>.,  late  Demonstrator  on  Anatomy  at  St.  George's  Hospital;  the  Dissections  jointly 

by  the  Author  and  Dr.  Cartbr.    In  one  magnificent  imperial  octavo  volume,  with  363  large 

and  elaborate  engravings  on  wood.   (At  pro$t.) 

The  author  has  endeavored  in  this  work  to  cover  a  more  extended  range  of  subjects  than  is 
cu^tomary  in  the  ordinary  text-books,  by  giving  not  only  the  details  necessary  for  the  student,  but 
hIso  ihe  applicaiion  of  those  details  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  thus  rendering  it  not 
<«nly  a  guide  for  the  learner,  but  an  admirable  work  of  reference  for  the  active  practitioner.  The 
engravmgs  form  a  special  feature  in  tlie  work,  many  of  them  being  the  size  or  nature,  nearly  all 
original,  and  having  the  names  of  the  various  parts  printed  on  the  body  of  the  cut,  in  place  of  figures 
of  mference  with  descriptions  at  the  foot.  They  thus  form  a  complete  and  »plendia  series,  which 
wilt  greailv  assist  the  student  ia  obtaioiDg  a  clear  idea  of  Anatomy,  and  will  also  serve  to  refresh 
the  memory  of  those  who  may  find  in  the  exigencies  oi  practice  the  neoesfeity  of  recalling  the  de- 
tails of  tne  dissecting  room. 


OARDNER*8  MEDICAL  CHBMTSTRY,  for  the 
use  of  iUadents  and  the  Profession.  In  one  royal 
Itfmo.  vol.,  ex.  eloUi,  pp.  306,  with  illastrations. 
•t  00. 

HU0HB8'    CLINICAL  .  INTRODUCTION    TO 


THE  PRACTICE  OP  AUSCULTATION  AND 
OTHER  MODES  OP  PH Y0ICAL  DIAON 03», 
IN  DISEASES  OP  THE  LUNOS  AND  BBaET! 

Second  American,  from  the  second  London  edltioa. 
1  vol.  royal  19nio.|  ex.  cloth,  pp.  304.    91  0^ 
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HOBLYN  (RICHARD  D.h  M.  D. 
A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  TERMS  USED  IN  MBDIC5INB  AND  THE 

COLLATERAL  SCIENCES.  A  new  Americaii  editicm.  Revited,  with  numerous  Additions, 
by  Isaac  Hati,  M.  D.,  editor  of  tbe  *<  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Soiencea."  In  oae  large 
royal  12mo.  volume,  leather,  of  oyer  GOO  double  columned  pages.    $1  50. 


If  the  frequency  with  which  wa  have  refarrad  to 
till 8  volnme  since  ita  reoeotioB  from  the  pablisher, 
two  or  three  weeks  ago,  be  any  criterion  for  the 
fa  tare,  the  binding  will  soon  have  to  be  renewed,  even 
with  careful  handling.  We  find  that  Or.  Have  bat 
done  the  profeuion  great  eenrice  by  hie  care/al  and 
indnitrioae  labors,  ^he  Dictionary  has  that  become 
emiaently  suited  to  onr  atedieal  brethren  ia  this 
country.  The  additions  by  Or.  Hays  are  la  brackets, 
and  we  believe  there  is  not  a  single  page  but  bears 
these  insignia ;  in  every  instance  which  we  have  thus 
far  noticed,  the  additions  are  really  needed  and  ex- 
eeedlng ly  val  nable.  We  heartily  commend  the  work 
to  all  who  wish  to  be  a«  eourans  in  medical  tarmi- 
Bology .—Bojioa  Mid.  Omd  Surg.  Journal. 

To  both  practitioner  and  student,  we  racoamend 
this  dictionary  as  belM  coanrenient  in  sise,  accurate 
in  definition,  and  sufficiently  full  and  complete  for 
ordinary  consnitotion.— CAarf<#toii  M$d.  Jonm.  and 


Hoblyn  has  always  been  a  Aivorite  dietionary,  and 
in  its  preaeat  enlarged  and  improved  form  will  give 
creatar  aatisfaotion  than  ever .  The  American  editor. 
Dr.  Hays,  has  made  many  very  valuable  additioaa. 
^N.J.MUd.MspcrUr. 

To  sopply  tbe  want  of  the  medical  reader  arising 
tnm  this  cause,  we  know  of  no  dietionary  better 
arranged  and  adapted  than  the  one  bearing  the  above 
title.  It  is  not  encumbered  with  the  obsolete  terms 
of  a  bygone  age,  but  it  contains  all  that  are  now  in 
nae ;  embracing  every  department  of  medical  science 
down  to  the  very  latest  date.  The  volume  is  of  a 
coaveaieat  site  to  be  used  by  the  medical  student, 
and  yet  large  enough  to  naake  a  respectable  appaar- 
aace  in  the  library  of  a  physician.— ir«s<«n»  La«e«l. 

Hoblyn's  Dictionary  has  long  been  a  favorite  with 
us.  It  is  tlie  best  book  of  definitions  we  have,  and 
ought  always  to  be  upon  the  student's  tabla.~ 
SinUkom  M$d,  tmd  amrg.  Joumai. 


HUNTER  (JOHN). 
(See  «  Rieord,"  page  26,  for  lUoord*e  edition  of  Hunter  on  \Fenei«al.) 


HOLLAND  (SIR  HCNRY),  BART.,   M.D.,  F.  R.  S., 

Physiciaa  in  Ordinary  to  the  Quaen  of  England,  Ac. 

HBDIOAL  NOTES  AND  REFLECTIONS.    From  the  third  London  edition. 

In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth.    $3  00. 


HABER8HON  (8.  O.),  M.  D., 

Assistant  Physician  to  and  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  at  Ony  *s  Hospital,  Ac. 

PATHOLOGICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  DISB/^SES 

OF  THE  ALIMENTARY  CANAL,  (ESOPHAGUS,  STOMACH,  C-fiCUM,  AND  INTES- 
TINES. With  illustrations  on  wood.  In  one  handsome  ootavo  volume.  (PMishing  §»  tk€ 
Mtdical  New  and  Likrarffor  1858  and  18S(^.) 


HORNER  (WILLIAM  E.),  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

SPECIAL  ANATOMY  AND   HISTOLOGT.    Eighth  edition.    Extendyely 

revised  and  modified.     In  two  large  octavo  volumes,  extra  cloth,  of  more  than  one  thousand 
pages,  handsomely  printed,  with  over  three  hundred  illustrations.    f6  00. 


ANATOMICAL  ATLAS. 

page  28. 


BT  THB  SAJfB  AUTBOE. 

By  Professors  Horner  and  Bbuth. 


See  Smithy 


HAMILTON  (FRANK  H.),  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Surgery,  in  Bnilalo  Medical  College,  Ao. 

A  COMPLETE  TREATISE  ON  FRACTURES  AND  DlSLOCATIONa 
one  handsome  o<navo  volume,  with  several  hundred  illustrations.    (Pnparing,) 


In 


JONES  (T.  WHARTON),  F.  R.  S., 

Professor  of  Ophthalmic  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  University  CoWtfpy  London,  Ae. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  OPHTHALMIC    MEDICINE 

AND  SURGERY.  With. one  hundred  and  ten  illustrations.  Second  American  from  the  second 
and  revised  London  edition,  with  additions  by  Edward  Hartshornb,  M-  D.,  Surgeon  to  Wills' 
Hospital,  dee.    In  one  large,  handsome  rojral  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  500  pages.    $1  50. 


We  are  confident  that  the  reader  will  find,  on 
perasal,  that  the  execntlon  of  the  work  amply  fulfils 
the  promise  of  the  prefaee,  snd  sustains,  in  every 
point,  the  slready  high  repntatlon  of  the  aaChor  as 
an  ophthalmia  sanreon  as  well  as  a  physidoffist 
and  pathologist.  The  book  is  evidently  the  resalt 
of  much  labor  and  research,  and  has  been  written 
with  the  greatest  care  and  attention;  it  possesses 
that  best  qaallty  which  a  general  work,  like  a  sys- 
tem or  manual  can  show,  viz :  the  quality  of  having 
all  the  materials  wheneasoever  dedvad,  so  tbMoagh- 


ly  wrought  up,  and  digested  ra  the  author's  mind, 
as  to  come  forth  with  the  freshness  and  Impressive- 
ness  of  an  original  production.  We  entertain  little 
doabt  that  this  boos  will  become  what  its  author 
hoped  it  might  become,  a  manaal  for  daily  referedee 
and  ooosnltatioa  by  the  student  and  the  general  pra** 
titioner.  The  work  Is  marked  by  that  aorrssfnsssi 
clearness,  and  precision  of  style  which  distingnish 
all  the  productions  of  the  learned  author.~.Br<li«4 
emd  For.  Mod.  Jisvitw. 
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JONES  (C.  HANDFIELD),  F.  R.  S..  &  COWARD  H.  SIEVEKINQ,  M.  D.. 

AMifltaat  Phyaieiiiu  and  Leotarers  ia  8t.  Mmry'*  Hoipital,  Londoa. 

A  MANUAL  OP  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.    First  American  Edition, 

Revised.    With  three  hundred  and  ninety-«eveB  handsome  wood  engravings.    In  one  laige  and 

beautiful  octavo  volume  of  nearly  7d0  pages,  leather.    t3  79. 

As  a  ooBoiw  text-book,  eontaining,  in  a  eondenied 
form,  a  oomplete  ootline  of  what  is  known  in  the 
domain  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  it  is  perhaps  the 
best  work  in  the  Rnglish  langunffs.  Its  great  merit 
consists  in  iu  eompleteness  and  brevity,  and  in  this 
rsspeet  it  supplies  a  great  desideratam  in  oar  lile- 
ratnre.  Heretofore  the  student  of  pathology  was 
obliged  toglean  from  a  great  namberof  moaographs, 
and  the  field  was  so  extensive  that  but  few  eultivated 


it  with  any  degree  of  anceess.  As  a  simpla  work 
of  reference,  therefore,  it  Is  of  great  valae  to  the 
student  of  pathnlorical  aantnny,  and  should  be  in 
every  physician's  lihrnry .-^Wesum  Lmme$$. 

In  of^riag  the  above  titled  work  to  the  public*  the 
authors  have  not  attempted  to  intrade  aew  views  on 
their  professions!  brethren,  l»ut  simply  to  lay  before 
them,  what  has  long  been  wanted,  an  outline  of  the 


present  eondition  of  pathological  anatomv.  In  this 
they  have  been  eomplecely  successful .  The  work  Is 
one  of  the  best  eompilstlons  which  we  have  ever 
perused.— CJUffMlsii  Mtdiemi  /etimai  and  Rtview. 

We  urge  upon  our  readers  and  the  profession gene- 
rallr  the  importance  of  informing  themselves  m  re- 
gard to  modem  views  of  psthology,  snd  recommend 
to  them  to  procure  the  work  before  us  as  the  best 
means  of  obtaining  this  information.— St<fAo«cs]*c. 

From  the  casual  examination  we  have  given  wa 
are  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  text-book,  plain,  ra- 
tional, and  intelligible,  such  a  book  as  the  praetical 
man  needs  for  daily  reference.  For  this  reason  it 
will  be  likely  to  be  largely  useful,  as  it  salts  itself 
to  those  busy  men  who  hsve  little  time  for  minute 
investigation,  and  prefer  a  surnmarr  to  an  elaborate 
usatise.— J}i(#(Bis  JfMKeoi  Journal, 


KIRKES  (WILLIAM  SENHOUSE),  M.  O.. 
Demonstrator  of  Morbid  Anatomy  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Ae. 

A    MANUAL   OF   PHYSIOLOGY.      A  new  American,  from  the  third  snd 

improved  LoDdon  edition.    With  two  hundred  illuatratioos.    In  one  large  and  handsome  royal 

13mo.  volume,  leather,    pp.  580.    $2  00.    {Just  Itsusd,  1857.) 

In  again  passing  this  work  through  bis  hands,  the  author  has  endeavored  to  render  it  a  correct 
exposition  of  ttie  ore^ent  condition  ol  the  science,  making  such  alterations  and' additions  as  have 
been  dictated  by  further  experience,  or  as  the  progress  of  investigation  has  rendered  deyirable.  In 
every  point  of  mechanical  execution  the  publishers  have  sought  to  make  it  superior  to  former  edi- 
tions, and  at  the  very  low  price  at  which  it  is  offered,  it  will  be  found  one  of  the  handsomest  and 
cheapest  volumes  before  the  profession. 

In  making  these  improvements,  care  has  been  exercised  not  unduly  to  increase  its  sixe,  thua 
maintaining  its  distinctive  characteristic  of  prescniinr  within  a  moderate  compass  a  clear  and  con- 
nected view  of  its  subjects,  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  student. 


This  is  a  new  and  very  much  improved  edition  of 
Sr.  Kirkes'  welNknown  Handbook  of  Physiology. 
Originally  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  admiraDle 
treatise  of  Mnller,  it  has  In  snoceeaive  editions  de* 
veloped  itself  into  an  almost  original  work,  though 
noehauffe  has  been  made  in  the  plan  or  arrangement. 
It  combines  conciseness  with  completeness,  and  is, 
therefore,  admirably  adnpted  for  consultation  by  the 
busy  practitioner. — Dublin  Quarter/y/owmal.Feb. 
1857. 

Its  excellence  is  in  its  compactness,  its  clearness, 
and  its  carefully  cited  authorities.  It  is  the  moat 
convenient  of  text-books.  These  gentlemen,  Messrs 
Kirkesand  Paget,  hare  really  an  immense  talent  for 
silence,  which  Is  not  to  common  or  so  cheap  as  prat- 
ing  people  fancy.  They  have  the  gift  of  telling  us 
what  we  want  to  know,  without  thinking  it  neces- 
sary to  tell  us  all  they  know.— Sosfon  Jf«d.  and 
Surg.  Joummt^  May  U,  18S7. 


One  of  the  very  best  handbooks  of  Physiology  wa 
possess— presenting  Just  such  an  outline  of  the  aei- 
ence,  comprising  an  account  of  its  leading  facts  and 
generally  admitted  principles,  as  the  student  requires 
during  his  attendanee  upon  a  course  of  lectures,  or 
for  reierenee  whilst  preparing  for  examinatioB.— 
Am,  Mtdicnlj0umal, 

We  need  only  sav,  that,  without  entering  into  dia- 
Hussions  of  aasettfed  questions,  it  contains  all  the 
recent  improvemanta  in  this  department  of  medical 
science.  For  the  stadeat  beginning  this  study,  and 
the  practitioner  who  has  but  leisure  to  reftesU  his 
memory,  this  book  is  invalaahla,  as  it  otmtaiaa  all 
that  it  is  Important  to  know,  without  special  details, 
which  are  read  with  interest  only  by  thoee  who 
would  make  a  specialty,  or  desire  to  noisessa  eriti- 
cal  knowledge  of  the  subject.— C&arl«j<o»  Mtdienl 
Journal, 


KNAPP'8  TECHNOLOGY:  or, Chemistry  applied 
to  the  Arts  and  to  Manufactures.  Edited,  with 
numerous  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Dr.  EiMiuan 
Ronalds  and  Dr.  Thomas  Richaxdsor.    First 


American  edition,  with  Notea  and  Additiona,  by 
Prof.  WALTta  R.  JoHKsoif.  In  two  handsome 
octavo  volumes,  extra  eioth,  with  aboutSOU  wood- 
engravings,    td  00. 


LUDLOW  (J.  L.),  M.  D. 

A  MANUAL  OF  EXAMINATIONS  upon  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Surgery, 
Practice  of  Medicine,  Obstetrics,  Materia  Medica,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  and  Therapeutics.  To 
which  is  added  a  Medical  Formulary.  Designed  for  Students  of  Medicine  throughout  the  United 
States.  Third  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  greatly  extended  and  enlarged.  With  three 
hundred  and  seventy  illustrations.  In  one  large  and  handsome  royal  I2mo.  volume,  leather,  of 
over  800  closely  printed  pages.     {Just  Issued^    $2  50. 

The  great  popularity  of  this  volume,  and  the  numerous  demands  for  it  during  the  two  years  m  which 
it  has  heen  out  of  print,  have  induced  the  author  in  iu  revision  to  spare  no  pains  to  render  it  a 
correct  and  accurate  digest  of  the  most  recent  condition  of  all  ihe  branches  of  medical  scienoe.  In 
many  respects  it  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  rather  as  a  new  book  than  a  aew  edition,  an  entire 
section  on  Physiology  having  been  added,  as  also  one  oa  Organic  Chemistry,  and  many  portioaa 
having  been  rewritten.  A  very  complete  series  of  illustrations  has  been  introduced,  and  every 
oare  has  been  taken  in  the  mechanical  execution  to  render  it  a  convenient  and  satisfactory  book  for 
study  or  reference. 

The  arrangement  of  the  volume  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer  renders  it  especially  suited 
for  the  office  examination  of  students  and  for  those  preparing  for  graduation. 

We  know  of  no  better  companion  for  the  student  I  erummsd  into  his  head  by  the  various  professors  to 
daring  the  hours  spent  in  the  lecture  room,  or  to  re-  whom  he  is  eompelied  to  listen.~irMl<m  Lanest, 
fresh,  at  a  fiance,  his  memory  of  the  various  topics  |  May,  18S7. 


AND   SOIBNTIPiO   PUBLICATIONS.  19 

LEHMANN  (O.  Q.) 
PHT8I0L0GICAL  OHEMISTRT.     Translated  from  the  seoond  edhioii 


and  handsome  octavo  Yolumea,  extra  dotli,  ooataioing  1200  pages,  with  nearly  two  hundred  illas- 

tratioDft.    $6  00. 

This  great  woric,  UDiversally  acknowledged  as  the  meet  complete  and  authoritative  exposition  of 
the  principlei  and  details  of  Zoochemistry,  in  its  passa^  through  the  press,  has  received  from 
Professor  Rogers  such  care  as  was  necessarv  to  present  it  in  a  correct  and  reliable  form.  To  such 
a  work  additiuns  were  deemed  superfluous,  Dut  several  years  having  elapsed  between  the  appear- 
and^ m  Germany  of  the  first  and  last  volunie,  the  latter  contained  a  supplement,  embodying  nuroe- 
rons  corrections  and  additions  resulting  fh>m  the  advance  of  (he  science.  These  have  all  been  incor- 
porated in  the  text  in  their  appropriate  places,  while  the  subjects  have  been  still  further  elucidated  by 
the  insertion  of  illustrations  from  the  Atlas  of  Dr.  OttoPunke.  With  the  view  of  supplyingthe  student 
with  the  means  of  convenient  comparison,  a  large  number  of  wood*cut8,  from  works  on  kindred 
•ubjeots,  have  also  been  added  in  the  form  of  an  Appendix  of  Plates.  The  work  is.  therefore,  pre- 
sented as  in  every  way  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  desire  to  be  familiar  with  the  modem  facts 
and  doctrines  of  Physiological  Seienee. 


it  treats.— fdJM^rgik  Monthlf  Journal  of  M^dieal 
8ciene$. 

Already  we'll  known  snd  sppreeiated  by  the  seiea- 
tifie  world.  Professor  Lehmann's  great  work  re- 
qnires  no  laodatory  sentenoee.  ae.  under  a  Dewrarb, 
It  it  BOW  presented  to  as.  The  little  space  at  our 
eoinroand  would  iH  safBee  to  set  forth  even  a  small 
portion  of  its  exeellenees.— Softon  Med.  and  Sntg. 
J0wmal^  Dee.  1866. 


The  mo«t  important  contribution  as  yet  made  to 
Physiological  Chemistry. — Am.  jQumal  MUd.  Set- 
$nc«ty  Jan.  1856. 

The  oresent  volumes  belong  to  ths  small  class  of 
medical  literature  which  comprises  elaborate  worke 
of  the  highest  order  of  merlt.->iro»irMi<  M$d.  Ckfn- 
UUy  Jan.  1866. 

The  work  of  Lehmann  stands  unrivalled  as  the 
most  oomprehensive  book  oi  reference  and  informa- 
tion extant  on  every  braaeh  of  the  subject  on  which 

BY  THB  BAMK  ▲UTHOK.      {Jutt  IssUed.) 

MANUAL  OF  CHEMICAL  PHYSIOLOGY.     Translated  from  tlie  German. 

with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  J.  Cheston  Morris,  M.  D.,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  on  Vital 
Force,  by  Samuxl  Jackson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  With  illustrations  on  wood.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth, 
of  396  pages.    $3  25. 

JPVoflR  Pre/.  JafJksoH^s  hUraduttory  Bumf. 
In  adopthiff  the  handbook  of  Dr.  Lehmann  as  a  manual  of  Organic  Chemistry  for  the  use  of  the 
students  of  the  University,  and  In  recommending  his  original  work  of  Phtsiologioal  Chemistrt 
for  their  more  mature  studies,  the  high  value  of  his  researches,  and  the  great  weight  of  his  autho- 
nty  in  that  important  department  of  medical  scienoe  are  fully  recognized. 

LAWRENCE  (W.),  F.  A.  8.,  Ug. 
A  TREATISE   ON   DISEASES  OF   THE   EYE.    A   new  edition,  edited, 
with  numerous  additions,  and  943  illustrations,  by  Isaac  Hats,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  Will's  Hospi* 
tal,  dec    In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  ol  950  pages,  strongly  boimd  in  leather 
with  raised  bands.    95  00. 


This  admirable  treatise-  the  aafest  ruide  and  most 
oomprehensive  work  of  reference,  which  is  within 
the  reach  of  the  profession.~Si«lAsMope. 

This  standard  text-book  on  the  department  of 
which  it  treats,  hae  not  been  snperseded.  by  anv  or 
all  of  the  nnmeroas  pablicatiune  on  ttie  subject 
heretofore  iesaed.  Nor  with  the  maltiplied  improve- 
menta  of  Dr.  Hays,  the  Ameriean  editor,  is  it  at  all 


likely  that  this  great  work  will  cease  to  merit  the 
emifidence  and  prefereace  of  etadeats  or  practitkm- 
^rs.  Its  ample  extent— nearly  one  thoasand  large 
octavo  pages— hae  enabled  both  author  and  editor  to 
do  juetice  to  all  the  detaile  of  this  subject,  and  eon* 
denie  in  this  single  volume  the  present  state  of  oar 
knowledge  of  the  whole  science  in  this  department, 
whereby  lU  praetieal  value  cannot  be  excelled.—^. 
y.  M9d,  earn. 


LAYCOCK  (THOMAS),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.» 

Professor  of  Praotioal  and  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Ac. 

LECTURES   ON  THE   PRINCIPLES    AND   METHODS    OP   MEDICAL 

OBSERVATION  AND  RESEARCH.    For  the  Use  of  Advanced  Students  and  Junior  Prao- 
titioners.  In  one  very  neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth.  Price  $1  00. 

LALLEMANO  AND  WILSON. 
A    PRACTICAL   TREATISE    ON    THE    CAUSES,    SYMPTOMS,    AND 

TREATMENT  OF  SPERMATORRHCEA.    By  M.  Lallbmand.    Translated  and  edited  by 

Hkmry  J  McDouoALL.    Third  American  edition.    To  which  is  added ON  DISEASES 

OP  THE  VESICUL^  SEMINALES;  and  tbxib  associatkd  oboans.     With  special  rufer^ 
ence  to  the  Morbid  Secretions  of  the  Prostatic  and  (Jrethral  Mucous  Membrane.    By  Marris 
Wiiisoii,  M.  D.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  about  400  pp.,  extra  cloth.  $2  00.  {Now  Ready,) 
Although  the  views  of  M.  Lalleroand  on  Spermatorrhcea  htve  unquestionably  exercised  a  very 
neat  influence,  and  the  treatment  advocated  by  him  has  been  very  generally  adopted,  still,  a  num* 
ber  of  years  having  elapsed  «ince  his  work  was  given  to  the  world,  the  publishers  have  thought  that 
the  value  of  the  present  edition  would  be  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  *he  little  treatise  of  Dr. 
Mabbis  WiLsoif .    In  it  the  causrs  of  the  difierent  varieties  of  Spermatorrh(Ba  are  investigated  with 
the  aid  of  modern  pathology,  from  which,  combined  with  the  mo»t  recent  experience  of  the  pro- 
fession, the  attempt  is  made  to  deduce  a  rationni  system  of  curative  treatment.    Whatever  defi* 
ciencies  may  have  been  caused  in  the  work  of  M.  Lallemand  by  the  progress  of  medical  science,  willy 
it  is  hoped,  be  in  this  manner  supplied. 
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LA  ROCHE  (R-),  M.  D.,  &c. 

TELLOW  FEYER,  considered  in  its  Historical,  Pathological,  Etiological,  and 
Therapeutical  Relations.  Inohidiiig  a  Sketch  of  the  Disease  as  it  has  occnm^d  in  Philadelphia 
from  1699  to  1854,  with  an  examination  of  the  connections  between  it  and  the  fevers  known  under 
the  same  name  in  other  parts  of  temperate  as  well  a^  in  tropical  regions.  In  two  large  and 
hand«ome  octavo  vohimes  of  neariy  1906  pages,  extra  doth.  f7  00. 
PV«m  Proftss0r  8.  If.  DithsoH^  CharUsfmf  S.  C 


BepUmber  18, 1865. 

A  monnmrat  of  Intelligent  and  well  applied  re- 
■earch,  almntt  withoat  example.  U  is,  mdeed,  in 
itself,  a  Urge  library,  and  it  destined  to  constitute 
the  special  retort  as  a  book  of  reference,  in  the 
snbject  of  which  it  treats,  to  all  fbtnre  time. 

We  have  not  time  at  present,  engaged  as  we  are, 
by  diiv  and  by  night,  in  the  work  of  combating  this 
very  disease,  now  prevailing  in  oat  city,  to  do  more 
Hwn  aive  this  corsory  notice  of  what  we  consider 
as  undoubtedly  the  moat  ablt  and  erudite  medieal 
publication  our  country  has  yet  produced.  But  in 
view  of  the  startling  fact,  that  this,  the  most  malig* 
nant  and  unmanageable  diaeaae  of  modern  times, 
has  for  several  years  been  prevafting  in  our  country 
to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before;  that  it  is  no 
Longer  confined  to  either  large  or  small  cities,  but 
penetrates  country  villages)  plantations,  and  farm- 
houses; that  it  is  treated  with  scarcely  better  suc- 
cess now  than  thirty  or  forty  years  ago;  that  there 
is  vast  mischief  done  by  ignorant  nretenders  to  know* 
led^e  in  r^ard  to  the  disease,  and  in  view  of  the  pro- 
bability that  a  majority  of  southern  physicians  will 
be  called  upon  to  treat  the  disease,  we  trust  that  this 
able  and  comprehensive  treatiae  will  He  very  gene- 
rally read  in  the  §onth.^MetnpkU  M$d.  Htc^nUr. 

Tliis  is  decidedly  tht  great  American  medical  work 
of  the  day— a  full,  complete,  and  systematic  treatise, 
aneqnalled  by  any  other  upon  the  all-important  sub- 
ject of  Yellow  Fever.  The  laborious,  indefatigable, 
and  learned  author  has  devoted  to  it  many  years  or 

BT  THB  BAMK  ▲UTHOR. 

PNEUMONIA ;  its  Suf^Msed  Connection,  Pathological  and  Etiolorioal,  with  An- 
tomnai  Feveris  indtiding  an  Inqniry  into  the  Existence  and  Moibid  Agency  of  Malaria.  la  one 
handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  doth,  of  500  pages.    $3  00. 

MILLER  (HENRY),  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  in  the  University  of  Louisville. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRICS,  &c.;  including  the  Treat- 
ment  of  Chronio  Inflammation  of  the  Cervix  and  Body  of  the  Uterus  considered  as  a  frequent 
cause  of  Abortion.  With  about  one  hundred  illustrations  on  wood,  in  one  very  handsome  oo- 
tnvo  volume,  of  over  600  pages.    (Now  Rsadp.)    $3  75. 

The  reputation  of  Dr.  Miller  as  an  obstetrician  is  too  widely  spread  to  require  the  attention  of 
the  profession  to  be  specially  called  to  a  volume  containing  the  experience  of  his  long  and  extensive 
practice.  The  very  favorable  reception  accorded  to  his  "  Treatise  on  Human  Parturition,"  issued 
some  years  piAce,  is  an  earnest  that  the  present  work  will  fulfil  the  author's  intention  of  providing 
within  a  modemte  compass  a  complete  and  trustworthy  text-book  for  the  student,  and  book  of  re- 
ference for  the  practitioner.  Based  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  former  work,  but  enlarged  to  more 
than  double  its  size,  and  almost  wholly  rewritten,  it  presents,  besides  the  matured  experience  oi 
the  author,  the  most  recent  views  and  investigations  of  modem  obsotetric  writers,  such  as  Dubois, 
Cazbaux,  Simpson,  Tyler  Smith,  &o.,  thus  embodying  tbe  resuttt  net  only  of  the  American, 
but  also  of  the  Paris,  the  London,  and  the  Edinburgh  obstetnc  schools.  The  author's  position  for  so 
many  years  as  a  teacher  of  his  favorite  branch,  has  given  bfm  a  familiarity  with  the  wants  of  stu- 
dents and  a  facility  of  conveying  instruction,  which  cannot  fhil  to  render  the  volume  eminently 
adapted  to  its  purposes. 


arduous  research  and  careful  study,  and  the  rasnlt 
is  such  as  will  reflect  the  highest  nonor  upon  the 
author  and  oar  eouatry.— SettfAsfn  M$d.  mU  Smrg, 
Jawrmal, 

The  gsnioa  and  aeholarship  of  thisgreat  physieian 
could  not  have  bean  better  employed  than  In  the 
erection  of  this  towering  monament  to  his  own  fame, 
and  to  the  rlory  of  the  medical  literature  of  his  own 
country.  It  is  destined  to  remain  the  great  autho- 
rity Apon  the  subject  of  Yellow  Fever;  ^he  student 
and  physician  will  find  in  these  volumes  a  ri$mmi 
of  the  vum  total  of  the  knowledg e  of  the  world  upon 
the  awful  sconrge  which  they  so  elaborately  diaeass. 
The  style  is  so  soft  and  so  pure  as  to  refresh  and  in- 
vigorate the  mind  while  aoaorbing  the  thoughts  of 
the  gifted  author,  while  the  publishers  have  suo- 
eeeded  in  bringing  the  externals  into  a  most  felicitous 
harmony  with  the  inspiration  that  dwells  within. 
Take  it  all  in  all,  it  is  a  book  we  have  often  dreamed 
of,  bat  dreamed  not  that  it  would  ever  meet  oar 
waking  ejpe  as  a  tangible  reality  ^—JVosAe^ls  Jtmud 
of  Mtdicifu. 

We  deem  it  fortunate  that  the  splendid  work  of 
Dr.  La  Roche  shonld  have  been  issued  from  the  press 
at  this  partienlar  time.  The  want  of  a  reliable  di- 
gest of  all  that  is  known  in  relation  to  this  frightful 
malady  has  long  been  felt— a  want  very  satisfactorily 
met  in  the  work  before  ns.  We  deem  it  but  fhint 
praise  to  say  that  Dr.  La  Roche  has  succeeded  in 
presenting  the  profesaion  with  an  able  and  eoraplete 
monograph,  one  which  will  find  its  way  into  every 
well  ordered  library.— Fe.  Sutkoscop*. 


We  congratulate  the  author  that  the  task  is  done. 
We  congratulate  him  that  he  has  given  to  the  medi- 
eal public  a  work  which  will  secure  for  him  a  high 
and  permanent  position  among  the  standard  autho- 
rities on  the  principles  and  practice  of  otwtetrios. 
Congratulations  are  not  less  due  to  the  medical  pro* 
ression  of  this  country,  on  the  acquisition  of  a  trea- 
tise embodying  the  results  of  the  studies,  reflections, 
and  experience  of  Prof.  Miller.  Few  men,  if  any, 
in  this  country,  are  more  competent  than  he  to  write 
on  this  department  of  medicine.  Engaged  for  thirty- 
five  years  in  an  extended  practice  of  obstetrics,  for 
many  years  a  teacher  of  this  branch  of  instruction 
in  one  of  the  largest  of  oar  institutions,  a  diligent 
studentas  well  as  a  careful  observer,  sa  original  and 
independent  thinker,  wedded  to  no  hobbies,  ever 
ready  to  consider  without  prejudice  new  views,  and 
to  adopt  innovatlont  if  they  are  reallv  improvements, 
and  withal  a  clear,  agreeable  writer,  a  practical 
treatise  from  his  pen  could  not  fail  to  possess  treat 
value.  Returning  to  Prof.  Miller *s  work  we  nave 
oaly  to  add  that  we  hope  most  sincerely  it  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  reading  and  thinking  practitioner 
of  this  country.— .Buifaio  Mtd  JourtuUf  Mar.  1898. 


In  fact,  this  volume  must  take  its  place  among  the 
standard  systematic  treatises  on  obstetrics;  a  posi- 
tion to  which  its  merits  justly  entitle  it.  The  style 
Is  such  tha>t  th^  deaeriptiontare  clear,  and  each  sub- 
ject is  discussed  and  elucidated  with  due  regard  to 
its  practical  bearings,  which  cannot  fail  to  make  it 
acceptable  and  valuable  to  both  students  and  prac- 
titioners. We  cannot,  however,  close  this  brief 
notice  without  congratulating  the  author  had  the 
profession  on  the  production  of  such  an  excellent 
treatiffe.  The  author  is  a  western  man  of  whom  we 
feel  proud,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  his  book 
will  find  many  readers  and  warm  admirers  wherever 
obstetrics  is  taught  and  studied  as  a  science  and  an 
art.— 3%«  Cintifmati  Lmt^uttrnd  Observtry  Feb.  1688. 

A  most  respectable  and  valuable  addition  to  our 
home  medical  literature,  aad  one  reflecting  credit 
alike  na  the  author  and  the  institution  to  wnich  he 
is  attached.  The  student  will  find  in  this  work  n 
most  useful  guide  to  his  studies;  the  country  prao- 
tiiioner,  rusty  in  his  reading.-  can  obtain  from  its 
pages  a  fair  resume  of  the  modern  literature  of  the 
science;  snd  we  hope  to  see  this  American  produc- 
tion generally  consulted  by  the  profession^— Fe. 
Med.  Journal,  Feb.  18SB. 
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MClOS  (CHARLES  D.),  MrO., 
Profetsor  of  OlwtetTlei,  he,  ia  tbe  Jeffervoa  M«diflKl  CoUef e,  PhUadelphia. 

OBSTETRICS:  THE  SCIBNCB  AND  THE  ART.  Third  edition,  wmsed 
and  improved.  With  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  illustrations.  In  one  beautifiilly  printed  octavo 
Tolume,  leather,  of  seven  hundred  and  fifly-two  large  pages.    $3  7d. 

The  rapid  demand  for  another  edition  of  this  work  is  a  sufficient  expression  of  the  favorable 
verdict  or  the  profession.  In  thus  preparing  it  a  third  time  for  the  press,  the  author  has  endeavored 
to  render  it  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  favor  which  it  has  received.  To  accomplish  this  he 
has  thoroughly  revised  it  in  every  part.  Some  portions  have  been  rewritten,  others  added,  new 
ilhtatrations  have  been  in  many  instances  substituted  for  such  a«  were  not  deemed  satisfaoiopy, 
while,  by  an  alteration  in  the  typographical  arran^naent,  the  size  of  the  work  has  not  been  increased) 
and  the  price  remains  unaltered.  In  its  present  improved  form,  it  is,  therefore,  hoped  that  the  work 
will  continue  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  American  prolessioa  as  a  sound,  practical,  and  extended 
System  op  Mibwifxrt. 


Thoagh  the  work  has  received  only  five  pages  of 
enlargement,  its  chapters  thronghouc  wear  tbe  im- 
press of  careful  revision.  Ezpangingand  rewriting, 
remodelling  its  sentences,  with  occasional  new  ma- 
terial, all  evince  a  lively  desire  that  it  ahall  deserve 
to  be  regarded  as  improved  in  nuuuuf  as  well  as 
matur.  in  the  inafMr,  every  stroke  of  the  pen  has 
increased  the  value  of  tbe  book,  both  in  expongings 
and  additions  — ITMMni  Lameetf  Jan.  1807. 


Tbe  best  American  work  on  Midwifery  that  is 
accessible  to  the  student  and  practitioner — N,  W» 
Mtd.  and  Surg,  Journal,  Jan.  1357. 

This  is  a  standard  work  by  a  ereat  American  Ob- 
stetrlcian.  It  is  tbe  third  and  last  edition,  and,  in 
the  larguage  of  tbe  preface,  the  author  has  "brought 
the  subject  up  to  tbe  latest  dates  of  real  improve- 
ment In  our  art  and  Science."— JViuAtn/Js  Joum.  of 
Med.  and  Sarg.,  May,  1867. 


BT  TRS  BAMS  AxmioB.    (Loteif  I$9Ued,) 

WOMAN:  HEB  DISEASES  AND  THEIR  REMEDIES.  A  Series  of  Lee 
tores  to  his  GlaM.  Third  and  Improved  editioa.  In  one  large  and  beautifully  printed  octavo 
volume,  leather.       pp.  673.    93  60. 

The  gratifyinir  appreciation  of  bis  labors,  ai  evinced  by  tbe  exhaustion  of  two  large  impreaaiena 
of  this  work  within  a  few  years,  has  not  been  lost  upon  the  author,  who  has  endeavored  in  every 
way  to  render  it  worth jr  of  the  fkvor  with  which  it  has  been  received.  The  oppNortunity  thuB 
afforded  for  a  second  revision  has  been  improved,  and  tbe  work  is  now  presented  as  in  every  way 
superior  to  its  predecessors,  additions  and  alterationa  having  been  made  whenever  the  advance  of 
scMDoe  has  rendered  them  desirable.  The  typographical  execution  of  the  work  will  also  be  found 
to  have  undergone  a  similar  improvement,  and  tbe  work  is  now  confidently  presented  as  in  every 
way  worthy  the  position  it  has  acquired  as  the  standard  American  text-booJc  on  the  Diseases  of 
Females. 


It  eoDtalns  a  vast  amoont  of  praetioal  knowledf^. 
by  one  who  has  aeeurately  observed  and  retained 
the  experience  of  many  years,  and  who  tells  the  re- 
snlt  in  a  free,  familiar,  and  pleasant  manner.— JDa6- 
lin  Qnarurly  Journal. 

There  is  an  off-haad  fervor,  a  glow,  and  a  warm- 
kaartedness  infecthig  the  eff >rt  of  Dr.  Meigs,  which 
Is  entirely  eaptivatiag)  and  which  abaolately  har- 
ries the  reader  throngn  from  begioaing  to  end.  Be- 
sides, the  book  teems  with  solid  instruction,  and 
it  shows  the  very  highest  evideaee  of  ability,  viz., 
the  etoamess  with  which  the  iafonaatioa  is  pre- 
sented. We  know  of  no  better  test  of  one's  ander- 
standiiur  a  subject  than  the  evidence  of  the  power 
of  laciolv  explaining  it.  The  most  elementary,  as 
well  as  the  obscurest  subjects,  under  the  pencil  of 
FrOf.  Meigs,  are  isolated  and  made  to  stand  oat  in 

BT  THB  8AMX  AUTHOE. 

ON    THE    NATURE,    SIGNS,    AND    TREATMENT    OF    CHILDBED 

FEVER.    In  a  Series  of  Letters  addressed  to  the  Students  of  his  Class.    In  one  handsome 
octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  365  pages.    $2  50. 


sneh  bold  relief,  as  to  produce  distinct  impressions 
apon  the  mind  and  meesory  of  the  reader. — Tka 
CkarUiton  Utd.  Journal. 

Profassor  Meigs  has  enlarged  and  amended  this 
great  work,  for  each  it  unquestionably  is,  having 

Cased  the  ordeal  of  eritieism  at  home  and  abroad^ 
t  been  inmroved  thereby ;  for  in  this  new  edition 
the  anthor  has  introdneed  real  improveroeata,  and 
iB<  value  and  utility  of  the  book  iro- 

m4riifur4u>lv.  It  presents  so  many  novel,  bright, 
aa-rJ  B^nrklin^  thoughts;  saeh  an  exuberance  of  new 
idea*  OD  ilmnst  every  page,  tiwt  we  confess  oac- 
scKm  to  have  beeome  enassored  with  the  book 
an<l  Lii  author}  and  cannot  withhold  onroongrata- 
lal  injis  ffom  uur  Philadelphia  confreres,  that  suoh  a 
teiLtiker  is  in  their  service.— i^.  7.  Men.  Oaattu. 


The  instructive  and  interesting  anthor  of  this 
Work,  whoae  previoas  labors  in  the  department  of 
Biedieiae  which  he  so  sedulously  enltivates,  have 
plaoed  his  ooaatmnea  ander  deep  and  abiding  obli- 
gations, again  challenges  their  admiration  m  the 
ffesh  and  vigorous,  attractive  and  racy  pages  before 
as.  It  is  a  delectable  book.  •  •  •  This  treatise 
apon  ehild-bed  fevers  will  have  an  extensive  sale, 
being  destined,  as  it  deserves,  to  find  a  plaee  in  the 
library  of  every  practitioner  who  scorns  to  lag  in  the 
rsar.*-JirMAeif /«  Jammal  tf  Meditino  and  Surgotf. 

BT  THX  SAMS  ADTHOE  ,*  WITH  OOLOSXD  PLATX8. 

A  TREATISE  ON  ACUTE  AND  OHRONIO  DISEASES  OF  THE  NECK 

OP  THE  UTEEUS.    With  numerous  plates,  drawn  and  colored  ftdm  nature  in  the  higheat 
atyle  of  art.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth.    $4  50. 


This  book  will  add  more  to  his  fame  than  either 
of  those  whieh  bear  his  name.  Indeed  we  doabt 
whether  any  material  improvemeat  will  be  made  oa 
the  teachings  o(  this  volume  for  a  century  to  eome, 
since  it  is  so  eminently  practical,  and  based  oa  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  toiente  and  consummate 
skill  in  the  art  of  healing,  and  ratified  by  an  ample 
and  extensive  experience,  such  as  few  men  have  the 
industry  or  good  fortaue  to  aequire.— JV.  7.  Hod. 
eaattu. 


MAYNE'8  DI0PENBATORY  AND  THEEA- 
PEUTIGAL  REMEMBRANCER.  Comprismg 
the  entire  lists  of  Materia  Mediea,  with  ^v^ 
rraetical  Formula  contained  in  the  three  British 
PharmacopcBias.  Edited^  with  the  addition  of  the 
Formula  of  the  U.  8.  Pharmacopcsia,  by  R.  E. 
OamiTHjM.D.  llSBio.vol.ex.ol.,300pp.  7$e. 


MALOAIONE'8  OPERATIVE  SURGERY,  m. 

on  Normal  and  Pathological  Anatomy.     Tn 

lated  f^om  the  Preach  by  FasnaaicK  Bxittah, 
A.B.tM.D.  With  numerouB  illustrations  oa  wood. 
In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  oloth,  of 
nearly  six  handred  pages.    fS  96. 
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BLANGHARD  ft  LBA'8   MEDIOAb 


MAOLISE  (JOSCPH),  SURQCON. 

SURGIOAL  ANATOMY.  Forming  one  Tohinie,  verj  large  imperial  qnarto. 
WHli  »ixty-e%ht  Imige  mnd  splMdid  Plates,  dm  wo  in  the  beit  style  and  beautiAiUy  colored.  Coa- 
tamiog  one  hundred  and  ninety  Figures,  many  of  them  the  sixe  of  life.  Tocetner  with  oopioos 
and  explanatory  letter-press.  Strongly  and  liandsomeiy  bound  in  extra  clothi  being  one  of  the 
cheapeot  and  best  executed  Surgical  works  as  yet  issued  in  this  country.  $11  00. 
*«*  The  size  of  this  work  preTtnts  its  transmission  through  the  post-office  as  a  whole,  but  those 

who  desire  to  have  copies  forwarded  by  mail,  oan  receive  them  in  five  parts,  done  up  in  stoot 

wrappers.    Price  $9  (X). 


One  of  the  greatest  artisHe  triamphs  ef  the  age 
in  Sarcioal  Anatomy.— Srat«4  Anurieam  MUieal 

Too  mueh  eanaot  be  said  in  its  praise;  indeed, 
we  have  not  laoraage  to  do  it  jnstiee.'^Ato  Medu 
so/  amd  SurgittU  Journal. 

The  most  admirable  snrgical  atlas  we  have  seen. 
To  the  practitioner  deprived  of  demonstrative  die- 
seetions  apon  the  human  subject,  it  is  an  invaluable 
companion.— N.  /.  Mtdieal  EUporUr. 

The  most  aeenrately  engraved  and  beantifnlly 
eolored  plates  we  have  ever  seen  in  an  American 
book— one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  enrgioal  works 
ever  published.- Sti^a/s  M*dical  Journal, 

It  is  very  rare  that  so  elegantly  printed,  so  well 
illustrated,  and  so  useAil  a  work,  is  ofered  at  so 
moderate  a  price.— ^A«r/tne»  M§4iemi  Journal. 

Its  plates  can  boast  a  superiority  which  places 
them  almost  beyond  thereaeh  of  competition.— MmC^- 
•al  Bzammtr. 

Every  praetitioaer,  we  think,  should  have  a  work 
of  this  kind  within  reaeh.— Sa«l*«n»  iUdUal  and 
Surgioal  Journal. 

No  saeh  lithographie  illastratioas  of  sargieal  re- 
gions have  hitherto,  wa  think,  been  given.— Bmimi 
Modical  and  Surgical  Journal, 

Am  a  surgical  anatomist,  Mr.  Madise  has  proba- 
bly no  superior.— Srili«4  umd  Foroign  Moduo^Cki' 
rurgical  Rtifuio, 

JM^  The  very  low  prioe  at  wfakh  thia  werk  is  furnished,  and  the  beauty  of  its  exeoatioB, 
require  an  extended  sale  to  compensate  the  publishers  for  the  heavy  expenses  incurred. 

MORLAND  (W.  W.),  M.  D. 

Fellow  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  tee, 

DISEASES  OF  THE  UKINAEY  ORGANS;  a  Compendiom  of  their  Diagnosis, 
Pathology,  and  Treatment.  With  illustrations.  In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  voiome,  of 
about  600  pages,  extra  cloth.    {Now  ready ^  Oct.  1858.)    Pnoe  $3  50. 

This  volume,  it  is  hoped,  will  supply  the  want  of  a  work  presenting  within  convenient  oompaaa 
the  whole  subject  of  the  diseases  to  which  all  the  urinary  organs  are  liable,  with  their  treatment, 
both  medical  and  stirgtoal.  The  aim  of  the  author  has  been  throughout  to  condense  the  results  of 
the  most  recent  investigations  in  a  clear  and  succinct  manner,  omitting  nothing  of  practical  im- 
portance, without,  at  the  same  time,  embarrassing  the  student  with  unnecessary  speculations. 
Various  elaborate  and  important  works  have  recently  appeared  on  different  departments  of  the 
subject,  but  none,  it  is  believed,  which  thoroughly  covers  the  '  '  ' 
Dr.  Morland  has  attempted. 


Of  great  valae  to  the  stadant  engaged  in  dlasoet- 
ing,  aad  to  the  sanreon  at  a  distaaee  from  the  means 
of  keeping  up  bis  anatomioal  knowledge — Modical 
Timet, 

A  work  which  has  no  parallel  in  point  of  aocm- 
racy  and  cheapness  in  the  English  language.— J^.  7. 
Journal  ^  Mtdieint. 

To  all  engaged  in  the  stvdv  or  praettce  of  their 

Jrofession,  such  a  work  is  almost  indispensable.— 
}ublin  QuarUrlf  Modical  Journal, 

Country  practitioners  will  ind  these  plates  of  im- 
mense value.— ilf.  Y.  Medical  Oazettt. 

We  are  axtrsmsly  gratilied  to  aaaoanee  te  the 
profeasion  the  complenon  of  this  truly  maanifieent 
work,  whieh,  aa  a  whole,  certainly  stands  aari- 
valled,  both  for  accuracy  of  drawing,  beaa^  of 
eoloring,  aad  all  the  requisite  erplaaations  of  tiie 
sabiect  in  haad^TAs  ifsw  Orlomu  Oodical  mnd 
Surgical  Journal. 

This  is  by  far  the  ablest  work  on  Sargieal  Ana- 
tomy that  has  come  under  our  obeervation.  Wa 
know  of  no  other  work  that  would  justifv  a  sta- 
dent,  in  any  degree,  for  neglect  of  actus!  dissec- 
tion. In  those  sudaen  emergencies  that  so  often 
srise,  aad  which  require  theinstantaneouseommaad 
of  minute  anatooueal  knowledge,  a  work  of  thiakiad 
keeps  the  details  of  the  disseotmg-room  perpetaallT 
fresh  in  the  memory  .—TAs  Ifssisni  Journal  if  M$diU 
ciau  and  Surgery. 


I  whole  ground  in  the  manner  which 


MACKENZIE  (W.),   M.  D., 
Surgeon  Oculist  in  Scotland  in  ordinary  to  Her  Majesty,  kc.  kc. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON   DISEASES   AND  INJURIES  OP  THE 

EYE.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Anatomical  Introduction  explanatory  of  a  Horisontal  Section  of 
the  Human  Eyeball,  by  Thomas  Whabtoii  Jombs,  P.  R.  S.  From  the  Fourth  Revised  and  En. 
larped  London  Edition.  With  Notes  and  Additions  by  AnDnntLi.  Hswsoif,  M.  D.,  Suraeon  to 
Wills  Hospital,  &».  &c.  In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  leather,  raised  bands,  with 
plates  ana  numerous  wood-cuts.  95  25. 
The  treatise  of  Dr.  Mackenzie  indisputably  holds   sider  it  the  duty  of  every  one  who  has  the  love  of  hia 

the  first  place,  and  forms,  in  respect  of  learning  and         '  "  * '        "' 

research,  an  BncycloMBdia  unequalled  in  extent  by 

any  other  work  of  the  Kind,  either  English  or  foreign. 

— iMxea  on  Diottut  ^ftko  Eye, 

Few  modern  books  on  any  department  of  medicine 
or  sargery  have  met  with  saeh  extended  ciroulation, 
or  haye  procured  for  their  authors  a  like  amount  of 
Earopean  celebrity.  The  immense  research  which 
it  displayed,  the  thorough  aoouaintanee  with  the 
subject,  practicallv  aa  well  as  tneoreticaUy.and  the 
able  manner  in  which  the  author's  stores  of  learning 
and  experience  were  rendered  available  for  general 
use,  at  once  procared  for  the  first  edition,  as  well  on 
the  continent  as  ia  this  country,  that  high  positioa 
as  a  standard  work  which  each  successive  edition 
lias  more  firmly  established,  in  spite  of  the  attmc- 
tions  of  several  rivals  of  no  mean  ability .    We  eoa- 


professioB  aad  the  welfare  of  his  patient  at  heart,  to 
make  himself  familiar  with  this  the  most  «>mpiete 
work  ia  the  Baglish  language  opoo  the  diseases  of 
the  eye.— Jkfsi^  Timee  emd  Ctaaetu. 

The  fourth  edition  of  this  standard  work  will  no 
doabt  be  as  fully  appreciated  as  the  three  former  edi- 
tions. It  is  unnecessary  to  say  a  word  in  its  praise, 
for  the  verdict  has  alremdy  been  passed  upon  it  by 
the  nmst  oompeteat  Judges,  and  **  Maekenxie  on  the 
Bye'*  has  Justly  obtained  a  reputation  which  it  ia 
ao  figara  of  speech  to  call  world-wide.— BHKsA  emd 
ForingnMedico-Ckirurgical  Mof>i€W. 

This  new  edition  of  Dr.  Mackensie*s  celebrated 
treatise  on  diseases  of  the  eye,  is  truly  a  miracle  of 
industry  and  learning.  We  need  scarcely  say  that 
he  has  entirely  exhausted  the  subject  of  his  speeialty . 
"Dublin  QuarUrly  Journal. 
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MILLER  (JAMC6),  F.  K.S.  E., 
ProfeaMT  of  Sttrgorj  is  Um  Vnirenitr  of  Bdiabiiffh,  Ae. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  SUBOERY.    Fonrtii  Amerksan,  from  the  third  and  reified 

Edinburgh  edition.   In  one  large  and  rtry  beautiinl  volnme,  leather,  of  700  pages,  with  two 

hundred  and  forty  exquisite  iUustrationa  on  wood.    $3  75. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Miller  is  too  well  and  too  favor- 
ablf  kuown  among  as,  at  one  of  oar  best  text-books, 
tn  render  any  farther  notice  of  it  necessary  than  the 


annoaneement  of  a  new  edition,  the  fourth  in  our 
Ofmntry,  a  proof  of  its  extensive  circolstion  among 
ns.  As  a  concise  and  reliable  exposition  of  the  sci- 
enee  of  modem  surgerY,  it  stands  deservedly  hiirh^ 
we  know  not  its  superior. — Boston  Med.  amd  Surg. 
Journal. 

It  presents  the  most  satisfactory  exposition  of  the 
modem  doctrines  of  the  principles  of  sarrery  to  be 
found  in  any  volume  in  any  language. — N.  f.  Journal 
of  Modieino. 

The  work  takes  rank  with  Watson's  Practice  of 
Bhysie;  it  certainly  does  not  fall  behind  that  great 
work  in  soundness  of  prlneiple  or  depth  of  reason- 
ing and  research.    No  physician  who  values  his  re- 

BT  tHX  SAMS  AUTHOR.     (Now  R$adjf,)  ^ 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERT.  Fourth  American  from  the  hist  Edin- 
bprgh  edition.  Revised  by  the  Americaa  editor.  lUustrnled  by  thiee  hundred  and  sixty-lbar 
engravings  on  wood.    In  one  large  octavo  volume,  leather,  of  nearly  700 1  ^»  -' 

No  eaeoroinro  of  ours  eonid  add  to  the  popularity 

of  Miller's  Surgery.    Its  reputation  in  this  country 

is  unsurpassed  by  thatof  any  other  work,  and,  when 

taken  in  connection  with  the  author's  Prineiplts  of 

Swrgtfy^  constitutes  a  whole,  without  reference  to 


pntation,  or  seeks  the  interests  of  his  clients,  can 
acauit  himself  before  his  God  and  the  world  without 
maVing  himself  fhmiliarwith  the  sound  and  philo- 
sophical views  developed  in  the  foregoing  book.— 
Nova  Orloano  Mid.  and  Surg,  Journal. 

Without  doubt  the  ablest  exposition  of  the  prin* 
eiples  of  that  branch  of  the  healing  art  in  aay  laa< 
guage.  This  opinion,  deliberately  formed  after  a 
careful  study  of  the  first  edition,  we  have  had  no 
cause  to  chance  on  examining  the  second.  This 
edition  has  undergone  thorongn  revision  by  the  au- 
thor; many  expressions  have  been  modified,  and  a 
mass  of  new  matter  introduced.  The  Ixwk  is  got  up 
in  the  finest  style,  and  is  an  evidenee  of  the  progresa 
of  typnsrapky  in  our  oountry .—CA«r/<sls»  MuUcal 
Journaiand  iUviow. 


to  which  no  conscientious  surgeon  would  be  wilting 
practice  his  art.— Ssafism  M»d.  and  Surg,  Journal. 

It  is  seldom  that  two  volumes  have  ever  made  so 
profound  an  impression  in  so  short  a  time  as  the 
"  Principles"  and  the  *«  Practice"  of  Burgery  by 
Mr.  Miller— or  so  richly  merited  the  reputation  they 
have  acquired.  The  author  is  an  emmsntly  sensi- 
ble, practical,  and  well-informed  man,  who  knows 
exactly  what  he  is  talking  about  and  exactly  how  to 
talk  it.— j:«Ri«dky  Mtdieal  Rtordor. 

By  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  profession, 


$3  75. 
his  works,  both  on  the  prineiples  and  praetiee  of 
surgery  have  been  assigned  the  highest  rank.  If  we 
were  Imtted  to  bat  one  work  on  surgery,  that  one 
should  be  Miller's,  as  we  regard  it  as  superior  to  all 
others St.  Louis  Mod.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

The  author  has  in  this  and  his  <<  Principles,"  pre- 
sented to  the  profession  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
reliable  systems  of  Surgery  extant.  His  styla  of 
writing  is  original,  impressive,  and  engaging,  ener- 
getie,  concise,  and  lucid.  Pew  have  the  faculty  of 
condensing  so  mnch  In  small  space,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  persistently  holding  the  attention.  Whether 
as  a  text-book  tor  students  or  a  book  of  reference 
for  praetitioaers,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  recom- 
mended.—SstuAsm  Journal  ^f  Mod.  and  Pkf steal 
Seisncss. 


MONTGOMERY  (W.  F.),  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,  Ac, 
Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland,  &e. 

AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  SIGNS  AND  SYMPTOMS  OF  PREGNANCY. 

With  some  other  Papers  on  Subjects  conneoted  with  Midwifery.    From  the  second  and  enlarged 

English  edition.    W ith  two  exquisite  colored  plates,  and  numerous  wood-cuts.    In  one  very 

handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  nearly  600  pages.    (Just  Jssutdt  1857.)    $3  75. 

The  present  edition  of  this  classical  volume  is  fairly  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  anew  work,  every 

sentence  having  been  carefully  rewritten,  and  the  whole  increased  to  more  than  double  the  original 

site.    The  title  of  the  work  scarcely  does  justice  to  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  topioa 

brought  imder  consideration,  embracing,  with  the  exoeption  of  the  operative  procedures  of  mid- 

wiferv,  almost  everything  connected  with  obstetriea,  either  directly  or  incidentally ;  and  there  are 

few  physicians  who  will  not  find  in  its  pages  much  that  will  prove  of  great  interest  and  valoe  in 

their  daily  practice.    The  special  Essays  on  the  Period  of  Human  Gestation,  the  Signs  of  Delivery, 

and  the  Spontaneous  Amputation  and  other  Lesions  of  the  Fflstus  hi  Utero  present  topiot  of  the 

highest  interest  fiilly  treated  and  beautifully  illustrated. 

In  every  point  of  mechanical  execution  tne  work  will  be  found  one  of  the  handsomest  yet  issued 
from  the  American  press. 


A  book  unusually  rich  in  praetiesl  suggestions.— 
Am.  Journal  Mod.  ScionesSf  Jsn.  1857. 

These  several  subjects  so  interesting  in  them- 
selves, snd  so  important,  every  one  of  them,  to  the 
most  aelicate  and  precious  of  social  relations,  eon- 
trolling  often  the  honor  and  domestic  peace  of  a 
family,  the  legitimacy  of  offspring,  or  the  life  of  its 
parent,  are  all  treateo  with  an  elegance  of  diction, 
fulness  of  illustrations,  acutenesssnd  lustice  of  rea- 
soning, unparalleled  in  obstetrics,  and  unsurpassed  in 
medicine.  The  reader*s  interest  can  never  flag,  so 
fresh,  snd  vigorous,  and  classical  is  our  author^s 
style ;  and  one  forgets,  in  the  renewed  charm  of 
every  page,  that  it,  and  every  line,  aad  every  word 


has  been  weighed  and  revrelghed  through  years  of 
prepsration ;  that  this  is  of  all  others  tne  nook  of 
Obstetric  Lsw,  on  each  of  its  several  topics ;  on  all 
points  connected  with  pregnsncy,  to  be  everywhere 
received  as  a  manual  of  special  iuriaprudenee.  at 
once  annouaeiag  (het,  affonling  argument,  establish* 
lag  precedent,  and  governing  lUike  the  Jsrymaa.  ad* 
voeate«  aad  Judge.  It  is  not  merely  in  its  Isatal  re* 
lations  that  vre  find  this  work  so  interesting.  Hardly 
a  page  bat  that  has  its  hinU  or  facU  important  to 
the  general  praetitioner ;  and  not  a  chapter  without 
especial  matter  for  the  anatomist,  physiologist,  or 
pathologist.— Jir.  A.  MU.^Okir,  RtvUw,  Marek, 


MOHR  (FRANCIS),  PH.  D.,  AND  REDWOOD  (THEOPHILUS). 
PRACTICAL   PHARMACY.    Comprisinff  die  ArraDj;ement8)  Apparatus,  and 
Manipulations  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Shop  and  Lal>oratory.    Edited,  with  eitensive  Additions, 
by  Prof.  WiLUAM  Prootvr,  o/  the  Philadelphia  Gdinge  of  Phamaey.    In  one  handsomely 
printed  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  570  pages,  with  over  500  engravinj§[8  on  wood.    9Si  75. 
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NCILL  (JOHN),  M.D., 

8«if«oa  to  tke  PaMMylvmaia  Heipital,*e.;  aad 

FRANCIS  QURNCY  SMITH,  M.  D., 
ProfoMor  of  lMtit«tet  of  Medtoiae  is  the  Pfuuyhraida  Modieal  CoUag o. 

AN  ANALYTICAL  COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  VARIOUS  BRANCHES 

OP  MEDICAL  SCIENCE ;  for  the  Use  and  Examination  of  Students.    A  new  edition,  revised 
and  improved.    In  one  very  laige  and  handsomely  printed  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  aboot  one 
thousand  pages,  with  374  wood-cuts.    Strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  laiaad  bands.    $3  00. 
The  very  flattering  reception  which  has  been  accorded  to  this  work,  and  the  h^h  estimate  placed 
upon  it  by  the  profession,  as  evinced  bv  the  constant  and  increasing  demand  which  has  rapidly  ex- 
hausted two  large  editions,  have  stimulated  the  authors  to  render  the  volume  in  its  pref>ent  revisioa 
more  worthy  of  the  success  which  has  attended  it.    It  has  accordingly  been  thoroughly  examined, 
and  such  errors  as  had  on  former  occasions  escaped  observation  have  been  corrected,  and  whatever 
additions  were  necessary  to  maintain  it  on  a  level  with  the  adTance  of  science  have  been  introduced. 
The  extended  series  of  ulustrations  has  been  still  further  increased  and  much  improved,  while,  by 
a  slight  enlargement  of  the  page,  these  vanous  additions  have  been  incorporated  without  increasing 
the  bulk  of  the  volume. 

The  work  is,  therefore,  again 'presented  as  eminently  worthy  of  the  frvor  with  which  it  has  hitherift 
been  received.  As  a  book  for  oaily  reference  by  the  student  requiring  a  guide  to  his  more  elaborate 
text-books,  as  a  manual  for  preceptors  desiring  to  stimulate  their  students  by  frequent  and  accorafis 
examination,  or  as  a  source  trom  whieh  the  practitioners  of  older  date  may  easily  and  cheaply  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  changes  and  improvement  in  professional  science,  its  reputation  is  permanently 
established. 


The  best  work  of  the  kind  with  whidi  we  are 
aoquainted.— Jfdtf.  Bxmmiiur, 

Having  made  free  nie  of  this  volnoM  la  onr  ex- 
aminatioBS  of  popUs,  ws  ean  speak  fjrom  sxperi- 
SBce  in  reeommendiag  it  as  an  admimble  eompend 
for  itadents,  and  as  eapeoially  aseftel  to  preceptors 
who  examine  their  popils.    It  will  save  the  teacher 


maeh  labor  by  enabling  him  readily  to  recall  all  of 
tiie  points  open  whieh  his  pupils  should  be  ex- 
amined. A  work  of  this  sort  thoald  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  one  who  takea  pnpils  into  his  oAee  with  • 
view  of  examining  them ;  and  thit  isnnqueationably 
the  best  of  its  class.— 3V«iuyZea»to  M§d.  J^mai. 

In  the  rapid  coarse  of  leetnresi  where  work  for 


the  stadents  !•  heavy,  and  review  necessary  fofaa 
examina,tion,  a  eompend  is  not  only  valuable,  bat 
it  is  almost  a  shu  fum  »«».  The  one  before  as  ia, 
in  most  of  the  diTisions,  the  most  nnexeeptiaaable 
of  all  books  of  the  kind  that  we  know  of.  The 
aewest  and  soundest  doctrines  and  the  latest  isft- 
provements  and  discoveries  are  explicitly,  thongh 
eCneisely,  laid  before  ths  student.  There  is  a  olass 
to  whom  we  very  sineerely  eosunend  this  eheap  book 
as  worth  its  «rei|^ht  in  silver— that  class  is  the  gradn- 
ates  in  medielne  of  more  than  ten  years'  standing, 
who  have  not  studied  medicine  since.  They  wiu 
perhaps  find  ou  t  from  it  that  the  science  is  not  exaetty 

now  what  it  r "^     ..-.-.-•.  --     «-  «.-.i- 

«e«p« 


I  when  they  left  it  off.— rA«  SuOe- 


NEILL  (JOHN),    M.  D., 

Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  fte. 

OUTLINES  OP  THE  VEINS  AND  LYMPHATICS.    With  handsome  colored 

plates.    1  vol.,  cloth.  $1  25. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  NERVES.    With  hattdaome  plates.    1  yoL;  doth.  |1  26. 


NELIQAN  (J.  MOORE),  M.  D..  M.  R.  I.  A.,  Ue. 

{A  spUndid  work.    Just  issued,) 

ATLAS  OF  CUTANEOUS  DISEASES.    In  one  beautifiil  quarto  yokme,  extra 

doth,  with  splendid  colored  plates,  presenting  naarly  one  hundred  elaborate  representatioBa  of 

disease.    $4  50. 

This  beantiiut  volume  is  intended  as  a  complete  and  acoarate  representation  of  all  the  varieties 
ef  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  While  it  can  be  consolted  in  conjunction  with  any  work  on  Practice,  it  baa 
•apeoial  reference  to  the  amhor's  «  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin,"  so  favorably  received  by  the 
profession  some  years  since.  The  publishers  feel  justified  in  saying  that  few  more  beantifaUy  exe- 
cuted plates  have  ever  been  preaented  to  the  profession  of  this  country. 

A  eompend  which  will  very  roach  aid  the  poutti- 
tioner  in  this  diAealt  branch  of  diagnosis.  Taken 
with  the  beautifal  plates  of  the  Atlas,  whieh  are 


remarkable  for  their  aeearacy  and  beauty  of  color- 
ing, it  constitutes  a  very  valnable  addition  to  the 
library  of  a  practical  man.— SniTa/o  Mad.  J^umalj 
Sept.  1856. 

Nothing  is  often  more  dificnlt  than  the  diagnosis 
of  disease  of  the  skin ;  and  hitherto,  the  only  works 
eoataining  illostratioas  have  been  at  rather  ineon- 
venicnt  prices— prices,  indeed,  that  prevented  gene- 
ral use.  The  work  before  ns  will  supply  a  want 
loair  felt,  and  minister  to  a  moreperfeet  aequaintance 
with  the  nature  and  treatment  of  a  very  frequent 
and  troublesome  form  of  disease.— 04ie  ittd.  tmd 
8nrt.  Jonmaif  July,  1866. 

Neligan*s  Atlas  of  Cutaneous  Diseases  supplies  a 


long  existent  desideratum  much  felt  by  the  lavest 
class  of  our  profession.    It  presents,  In  ij^uarto  siz^ 


16  plates,  each  containing  rrnm  8  to  6  ngures, 
formiaa  in  all  a  total  of  w)  distiant  repreaentatiOBB 
of  the  different  speeiee  of  skin  affections,  gfoaped 
together  in  cenera  or  families.  The  illastratma 
have  been  taken  from  nature,  and  have  been  copied 
with  such  fidelity  that  tbey  present  a  striking  picture 
of  life ;  in  which  the  reduced  scale  aptly  serves  to 
give,  at  a  cons  d*ailf  the  remarkable  peculiaritjiee 
of  each  individual  varietr.  And  while  thus  the  dis- 
ease  is  rendered  more  definable,  there  is  yet  no  loss 
of  proportion  incurred  by  the  neceswiry  ooncentra- 
tion.  ISach  figure  is  highly  colored,  and  so  truthful 
has  the  artist  been  that  the  most  fastid  ons  observer 
could  not  justly  take  exception  to  the  correctness  of 
the  execution  of  the  pictures  under  his  scrutiny.— 
Moiunal  M$d.  CkrpnieU. 


BT  THS  BAHa  A17THOR. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

AjDnericaa  edition.    In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  voiune,  eaOra  doth,  of  334  pages,    fl  00. 
M^  The  two  Yolnmes  will  be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  I^  DoUan. 


Secoirf 


OWEN  ON  THB  DIFFERENT  FORMS  OP  | 
THE  8KSLKTON,  AND  OF  THE  TEETH.  | 


One  vol.  royal  Itmc,  extra  cloth,  with  nnaieroas 
Ulastratioaa.   SIM. 
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PEA8LEC  (C.  a.)t  M.O., 
ProfoMor  of  Physiology  and  OenAial  Batkoloyy  u  thm  New  York  Medical  College. 

HUMAN  HISTOLOOY,  in  its  rekticms  to  Anttomj,  Physiology,  and  PathoI<^; 
for  the  1196  of  Medioftl  Stndentn.  With  fotir  hsodfed  and  thirty-four  ilimtrations.  la  oM  hand- 
some octavo  Toliune,  o(  over  600  pages.    (JVImv  Ready,  1898.)    93  75. 

eeive  this  eontribntitn  to  physiological  iHeience, 

**  Not  with  vain  thanks,  but  with  acc^tance  boao- 

teoas.''     We  have  already  paid  it  the  practieai 

Ldai 


It  embraces  a  library  upon  the  topics  discussed 
within  itself,  and  is  just  what  the  teacher  and  learner 
need.  Another  advantage,  by  no  means  to  be  over- 
looked^ everything  of  real  value  in  the  wide  range 
which  It  embraces,  is  with  great  skill  compressed 
into  an  octavo  volume  of  but  little  more  than  six 
hundred  pa^es.  We  have  not  only  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  Histology,  interestiogin  itself,  ably  and  fully 
discussed,  but  what  is  of  infinitely  greater  interest 
to  the  student,  because  of  greater  practical  value, 
are  its  relations  to  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pa- 
thology, which  are  here  fully  and  satisfactorily  set 
forth.  These  great  supporting  branches  of  practical 
medieine  are  thus  linked  tocether,  and  while  estab- 
lishing and  illnstrating  eacn  other,  are  interwoven 
into  a  harmonious  whole.  We  eonimeud  the  work 
to  amdents  and  physicians  generally.  •>->  NatkmitU 
Joum,  ^f  Mtd,  and  Surgtrp,  Deo.  1807. 

|t  far  surpasses  onr  expeetatioa.  We  never  eon- 
•eived  the  possibility  of  eompressing  so  much  valu- 
able information  into  so  compact  a  form.  We  will 
not  consume  space  with  commendations.    We  re- 


eomplioent  of  making  abundant  use  of  it  in  the 
preparation  of  our  lectures,  and  also  of  recommend- 
ing its  further  perasal  most  cordially  to  our  alumni ; 
a  recommendation  which  we  now  extend  to  our 
T9tidtTn.'— Memphis  Med.  Recordtty  Jan.  1868. 

We  would  recommend  it  to  the  medical  student 
and  practitioner^  as  containing  a  sunuaarv  of  all  that 
is  known  of  the  important  subjects  which  it  treats; 
of  all  that  is  contained  in  the  great  works  of  Simon 
and  Lehmann,  and  the  organic  chemists  in  general. 
Master  this  one  volume,  we  would  say  to  the  medical 
student  and  practitioner— master  this  book  and  you 
know  all  that  ib  known  of  the  great  fundamental 

f»rinciples  of  medicine,  and  we  have  no  hesitation 
n  saying  that  it  is  aa  honor  to  the  American  medi* 
cal  profession  that  one  of  its  members  should  have 

firodueed  it. — St,  Loui$  Mad.  amd  Surg,  Jeumal, 
[arch,  1868. 


PCREIRA  (JONATHAN),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  AND  L.  8. 
THE   ELEMENTS   OP  MATERIA   MBDICA   AND   THERAPEUTICS. 

Third  American  edition^  enlanged  and  imptoved  by  the  amhor ;  indndiM  Notioea  of  moat  of  the 
Medicinal  Subatanoea  in  use  in  the  civilljEed  world,  and  fbrming  an  Enoyclopctedia  of  Materia 
Mediea.  Edited,  witk  Additiooa,  by  Josbph  Carson,  M.  D.,  Profeaaor  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Pharmacy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  two  very  laive  octavo  volttmes  of  2100  pages, 
on  small  type,  with  about  oOO  iilostrations  ob  stone  and  wood,  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with 
:   raised  bands.    $8  00. 


PARRI8H   (EDWARD), 

Leetnrer  on  Practical  Pharmacy  and  Materia  Medica  in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Medicine,  fto. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  PHARMACY.  Designed  as  a  Text- 
Book  for  the  Student,  and  as  a  Guide  for  the  Physician  and  Pharmaceutist.  With  manv  For^ 
nulsB  and  Prescriptions.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  990  pages,  with  243 
Illustrations.  93  79. 


A  earefal  examination  of  this  work  enables  us  to 
speak  of  it  in  the  highest  terms,  as  being  the  best 
treatise  on  praetieal  pharmacy  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  and  an  invaluable  vade»nueum,  not  only 
to  the  apotnecary  and  to  those  practitioners  who  are 
accustomed  to  prepare  their  own  medicines,  but  to 
every  medical  man  and  medical  student.  Through- 
out the  work  are  interspersed  valuable  tables^  nadfal 
formnln,  and  practical  hints,  and  the  whole  is  illus- 
trated by  a  large  number  of  excellent  wood-engrav- 
iafa.-%Boilofi  Jtfed.  tmd  Surg,  Journal. 

This  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  useful  books  we 
have  seen.  It  is  Jast  what  we  have  long  felt  to  ba 
needed  by  apothecaries,  students;  and  practitioaers 
of  medicine,  most  of  whom  in  this  country  have  to 
put  up  their  own  prescriptions.  It  bears,  upon  every 
page,  the  impress  of  practical  knowledge,  conveyed 
in  a  plain  common  sense  manner,  and  adapted  to  the 
eomprehenslon  of  all  who  may  read  It.  No  detail 
has  been  omitted,  however  trivial  it  mav  seem,  al- 
though really  important  to  the  dispenser  of  medicine. 
— 89Utk$m  mtd.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

To  both  the  country  practitioner  and  the  city  apo- 
ttieeary  this  work  or  Mr.  Parrish  is  a  godsend.  A 
earefnl  study  of  its  contents  will  give  the  young 
graduate  a  familiarity  with  the  value  and  mode  of 


ering  bis  prescriptions,  which  will  be  of  as 

much  use  to  his  patient  as  to  hiflBself.^Fa.  Mtd, 
Journal. 

Mr.  Parrish  has  rendered  a  very  aoeeptable  service 
to  the  practitioner  and  student,  by  fhmishiag  this 


book,  which  contains  the  leading  facts  and  principles 
of  the  science  of  Pharmacy,  conveniently  arranged 
for  stady,  and  with  special  reference  to  those  features 
of  thesubject  which  possess  an  especial  practical  in- 
terest to  the  physician.  It  furnishes  the  student,  at 
the  commencement  of  his  studies,  with  that  infor- 
mation which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  ini- 
tiatiag  him  into  the  domain  of  Chemistry  and  Materia 
Medica;  it  Amiliarises  him  with  the  compoandi^ 
of  drugs,  and  supplies  those  minutiiB  which  but  few 
practitioners  csn  impart.  The  junior  practitioner 
will,  also,  ind  this  volame  replete  with  instmction. 
—CkmrUst^  Mod.  Journal  amd  Rovimo,  Mar.  1866. 

There  is  no  useful  information  in  the  details  of  the 
apothecary's  or  country  physician's  office  conducted 
according  io  science  that  is  omitted.  The  young 
physician  will  find  it  an  encyclopedia  of  indispensa- 
ble medical  knowledge,  from  the  purchase  of  a  spa- 
tula to  the  compounding  of  the  most  learned  pre- 
scrintions.  The  work  is  by  tbe ablest  pharmaceutist 
in  the  United  States,  ana  must  meet  with  an  im- 
mense sale.— iViMAvt/h  Journal  of  Medicino,  April , 
1866. 

We  are  glad  to  reeeiva  this  excellent  work.  It 
will  snpply  a  waat  long  felt  by  the  profession,  and 
espeoially  by  the  stadeot  of  Pharmacy.  A  large 
majority  of  physioiaas  are  obliged  to  oorapound 
their  own  medicines,  and  to  them  a  work  of  this 
kind  is  indispensable.— i^.  O.  Modical  amd  Surgical 
Journal. 


PARKER  (LANQ8TON), 
Bnrgeoa  to  the  C^aeen's  Hospital,  Birmingham. 

THE  MODERN  TREATMENT  OP  SYPHILITIC  DISEASES,  BOTH  PRI- 

MARY  AND  SECONDARY;  eomprisingtheTreatmentofConstitutional  and Confirmea  Syphi- 
lis, by  a  safe  and  sncoessfui* method.  With  ntimerotis  Cases,  Formulas,  and  Clinical  Observa- 
tions. From  the  Third  and  entirely  rewritten  London  edition.  In  one  neat  ocuvo  Yolmne, 
extra  cloth,  of  316  pages.    91  75. 
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PIARIC(WILLIAM),  F.  h.  8.  C, 
ProfeMor  at  Bvrgery  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

THE  PRINCIPLKS  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.  Edited  by  Johh 
Nbux,  M.  D.,  ProleMor  of  Surgery  in  the  Pmml.  M«dic»l  CoHege,  Surfeon  to  the  Penneyhmiiia 
Ho»pital,  &c.  In  one  very  hnndeome  octftTo  yolnme,  lentber,  ol'TW  pngM,  wttk  816  illastnuionn. 
$3  75. 


We  know  of  no  other  earfieel  work  of  a  rteion- 
ahle  aise,  wherein  there  it  eoneeh  theory  and  pree- 
tioe,  or  where  mbjeeu  ere  aore  aoondly  or  eleerly 
ta«f  ht.^riU  8Utk0$fp: 

There  it  tearcelT  a  dieeaee  of  the  bonet  or  toft 

rtru,  fraetnre,  or  ditioeation,  that  it  not  illnttrated 
y  aoenrate  wood-enaratinf  i.    Then,  airain,  every 
Inttmnent  employed  oy  the  tergeon  it  uiat  repre- 
Theae  enf  raving t  are  not  only  eorreet,  but 


really  beaatiftilt  thowing  the  attonithing  degree  of 
oerfeetion  to  which  the  art  of  wood-encraving  hna 
arrrreil.  Prof.  Pirtie,  in  the  work  before  aa,  haa 
elabArately  ditenteed  the  prineiplet  of  tnrgery.  and 
a  tafe  and  efltotnal  practice  predicated  upon  tnem. 
Perhape  no  work  apon  thit  tuoject  heretofore  iaraed 
it  to  rail  apon  the  aeienee  of  the  art  of  tiirgcry. — 
N»ikiMl4  J9Uf%al  of  M*diei$u  tmd  Surgery . 


RICORD  (P.),  M.0.9 
A  TREATISE  ON  THE  VENEREAL  DISE ASK.    By  John  Huntee,  P.  R. 8. 

With  copioua  Additione,  by  Ph.  Rioobd,  M.  D.   Translated  and  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Feksma:! 

J.  BuMSTEAD.  M.  D  ,  Lecturer  on  Venereal  at  the  CoUege  of  Physioiana  and  Soigeons,  New  York. 

SSecood  editicn,  revised,  containing  a  risumi  of  Ricord's  Rkobrt  LBOrtntss  on  Chaptcrk.    In 

one  handsome  octavo  volume,  exun  oloth,  of  550  pngMi  with  eight  plmen.   $3  35.   {Now  R^tady, 

December,  1858.) 

In  revising  this  work,  the  editor  has  endeavored  to  introduce  whatever  matter  of  interest  the  re- 
cent investigations  of  sypbilographers  have  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  principal 
souroe  from  which  this  has  been  derived  is  the  volume  of  "Lectures  on  Chancre,"  publi&hed  a  few 
months  since  by  M.  Ricord,  which,  aflbrds  a  lann  amount  of  new  and  instructive  malerial  on  many 
controverted  points.  In  the  previous  edition,  M.  Ricord^s  additions  amounted  to  nearly  one-tliird 
of  tbe  whole,  and  with  the  matter  now  introduced,  the  work  may  be  considered  to  present  his  views 
and  experience  more  thoroughly  and  completely  than  any  other.  The  value  of  the  original  treatise 
vC  Mr.  Hunter  is  too  well  known  to  require  praise.  Perhaps  no  medical  work  in  the  £2ng|ish  lan- 
guage has  so  thoroughly  stood  the  test  of  tune,  or  has  so  oompletely  assumed  the  position  of  a 
classic,  and  a  volume  like  the  present,  oontaining  the  united  labors  of  the  highest  authorities  on  so 
difficult  and  important  a  subject,  becomes  indivpenaaUe  to  all  who  desire  to  keep  themselves  on  a 
level  with  the  progress  of  medical  science. 


Bvcry  one  will  recoanixe  the  attraetiTeneaa  and 
value  which  this  work  deriTes  from  thas  pretenHog 
the  opinions  of  ihe«e  two  maaicrs  side  by  side.  Bui, 
it  most  be  admitted,  what  has  made  the  fortune  of 
the  book,  is  the  fkct  that  it  contain*  the  "  most  com- 
plete embodiment  of  the  veritable  doctrines  of  the 
jlOpital  du  Midi,**  which  haa  ever  been  made  public. 
The  doctrinal  ideas  of  M.  Ricord,  ideas  which,  if  not 
nniversally  adopted,  are  incontestably  dominant,  have 
heretofore  only  been  interpreted  by  moreor  less»kilfui 


secretaries,  aometimea  accredited  and  aomethnea  not. 
In  the  noleato  Hauler,  the  maater  sabstitatea  him- 
self for  his  interpreters,  and^lves  hisoriginal  ihooghu 
to  ihtf  world  tu  a  lucid  and  perfectly  iniellicible  man- 
ner, lo  eoncloftioa  we  can  »Ay  that  this  is  ineon- 
lestably  the  best  treatise  on  syphilis  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  and,  as  we  do  not  often  employ  the 
phrase,  we  may  be  exeaaed  Ibr  ezpreasing  tae  hope 
that  it  may  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  phy- 
sician.—  mftffMaifsd.  mmd  Surg.  JoummL 

BT  THE  SAMB  AUTBOB. 


RICORiyS  LETTERS  ON  SYPHILIS.  TranslBted  by  W.  P.  Lattimorb,  M.  D. 
In  one  neat  octavo  volnme,  of  270  pages,  extra  cloth.    $2  00. 

R0KITAN8KY  (CARL),   M.D., 
Oarator  of  the  Imperial  Patholnrical  Bffaaenm,  and  Profeaaor  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  k,e. 


A   MANUAL  OP  PATHOLOGICAL 

bound  in  two.  extra  cloth,  of  about  1200  paAes 
KXMO,  C.  H.  MooBX,  and  G.  E.  Dat.  $5  dO 
The  profeaaion  la  too  well  acquainted  with  the  re- 
puUtioa  of  Rokitansky's  work  to  need  our  asear- 
ance  that  this  is  one  of^the  most  profound,  thorough, 
and  valuable  books  ever  issued  from  the  medical 
press.  It  is  sui  geiuritf  imd  has  no  standard  of  com> 
pnriaon.  It  is  only  necessary  to  announce  that  it  is 
issued  in  a  form  as  cheap  as  is  compatible  with  its 
size  and  preservation,  and  its  sale  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course.  No  library  can  be  called  com- 
plete without  it.^S^Jl^<Uo  Mtd,  Journal, 

An  attempt  to  give  our  readers  any  adequate  idea 
of  the  vaat  amount  of  inatraotton  aoenmnlated  in 
theae  volumea,  would  be  feeble  and  hepeleaa.  The 
effiirt  of  the  distinguiahed  author  to  concentrate 
in  a  amall  apace  hia  great  fund  of  knowledge,  haa 


ANATOMY.    Four  Volumes,  octavo, 
Translated  by  W.  £.  SwauiB,  Edwabd  Sibvb* 

ao  ehaiiged  hia  text  with  valuable  tratha,  that  any 
attempt  of  a  reviewer  to  epitomise  ia  at  once  para- 
lysed, and  must  end  in  a  failare.^W««i«m  Lame4t. 

As  this  la  the  highest  source  of  knowledge  upon 
the  important  subject  of  which  it  treats,  no  real 
student  can  afford  to  be  without  it.  The  American 
publishers  have  entitled  theraaelvea  to  the  thanka  of 
the  profeaaion  of  their  country,  for  thia  tiroeona  and 
beautiful  edition.— iVasAe«7/<  Journal  of  Modicmo. 

Aa  a  book  of  reference,  therefore,  thia  work  nraat 
prove  of  ineatimable  value,  and  we  cannot  too  highly 
recommend  it  to  the  proreaaion.— CAar^Mlo*  Mo4, 
Journal  and  RoHtw. 

This  hook  ia  a  neeeaaity  to  every  praetitiOBer.— 
Am.  Mod.  UonUUy. 


RIQBY   (EDWARD),   M.  D., 

Senior  Physician  to  the  General  Lying* in  Hoepital,  he. 

A   SYSTEM    OF   MIJDWIFEKY.     With  Notes  and  Additional  lUufltrations, 
Second  American  Edition.    One  volume  oetavo,  extra  doth,  432  pegea.    $2  90. 

BT  THE  SAME  AITTHOB.     (NoW  Rtodf,  18S7.) 

ON  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  TREATMENT  OF  FEMALE  DISEASES. 

In  one  neat  royal  ]2mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  about  250  pages,    $1  00. 

ROTLE'S  MATERIA   MEDICA   AND  THERAPEUTICS:  InohidiDg  the 

preparations  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  London,  Edinbuivh,  Dublin,  and  of  the  United  Statea. 
With  many  new  medicinea.  Edited  by  Jobeph  Cabsoii,  M.  D.  With  nmety-eight  illustntiont. 
In  one  large  octavo  volume,  extra  doth,  of  about  700  pngea.    93  00. 


AND  8CIENTIFIG   PUBLICATIONS. 
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RAM8BOTHAM  (FRANCIS  H.),  M.O. 
THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  OBSTETRIC  MEDICINE  AND 

SURGERY,  in  referanee  to  the  ProMM  ofPartiiritkm.  A  new  and  enlarged  edition,  thoroughly 
revised  by  the  Author.  With'  Additions  by  W.  V.  Kiatimo,  M.  D.  In  one  iarge  and  handsome 
imperial  octavo  voiume*  of  650  pages,  •trongly  bound  in  leatlwr,  with  raised  bands;  with  sixty- 
four  beauiiful  Plates,  and  numerous  Wood-cuts  in  the  text,  containing  in  all  nearly  two  hundred 
large  and  beautiful  figures.  $5  00. 

In  calling  the  attention  of  the  profension  to  the  new  edition  of  this  standard  work,  the  publishers 
would  remark  that  no  eflTortt;  have  been  spared  to  secure  for  it  a  continuance  and  extenKiiMi  of  tha 
remarkable  favor  with  which  it  has  been  received.  The  last  London  innue,  which  wai«  considera- 
biy  enlarged,  has  received  a  further  revision  from  the  author,  especially  for  thii«  country.  Its  pas- 
sage through  the  press  here  has  l>een  supervised  by  Dr.  Keating,  who  has  made  numerous  addi- 
tions with  a  view  of  presenting  more  fully  whatever  was  necessary  to  adapt  it  thoroughly  to 
American  modes  of  practice.  In  its  mechanical  execution,  n  like  superiority  over  former  eiditions 
will  be  found. 

From  Prof.  Ao^l^  of  lA«  Univrtit^  nf  Pa. 
To  the  Amenean  public,  it  is  most  valnable,  from  iu  iatrinsie  and<mbt«d  sxeellenes^  and  as  (Ming 
Che  best  aathor ised  ezpoaeat  of  British  Midwifery,   lu  eirealation  will,  i  trust,  be  extensive  throoghoat 
oar  country. 


The  publishers  have  shown  their  appreciation  of 
the  merits  of  this  work  and  secured  its  success  by 
the  truly  elec ant  style  in  which  they  have  brought 
it  out,  excelling  themselves  in  its  production,  espe- 
cially in  iu  plates.  It  Is  dedieated  to  Prof.  Meigs, 
and  nas  the  emphatic  endorsement  of  Prof.  Hodre, 
as  the  best  exponent  of  British  Midwifery.  We 
know  of  no  text-beok  which  deserves  in  all  respeeto 
to  be  mure  highly  reeorameoded  to  stadeats,  and  we 
could  wish  to  see  it  in  the  bands  of  every  practitioner, 
for  they  will  find  it  invaluable  for  reference.— JtfMi. 
Oaxttu, 

But  once  in  a  loag  time  some  brilliant  genius  rears 
his  bead  above  the  horison  of  scienee,  and  illumi- 
nates and  purifies  every  department  that  he  iavesti- 
gates;  and  his  works  beeome  types,  by  which  innu- 
merable imitators  model  their  feeble  produetioas. 
6ueh  a  geniu^  we  find  in  the  younger  Ramsbothara, 
and  sucn  a  type  we  find  in  the  work  now  before  us. 
The  binding,  paper,  type,  the  enmviajis  and  wood- 
en ts  are  aliso  excellent  as  to  make  this  book  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  art  of  printing  that  have 
given  such  a  world-wide  reputation  to  its  enter- 
prising and  liberal  pabiishers.  We  weleone  Rams- 
botham'a  Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetric  Medi- 


cine and  Surgery  to  our  library,  and  confidently 
recommend  it  to  our  readers,  with  the  assurance 
that  it  will  not  disappoint  their  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations.—ir<«iini  Lm$utt. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  in  regard  to  the 
utility  of  this  work.  It  is  already  appreciated  in  our 
country  for  the  value  of  the  matter,  the  clearness  of 
its  style,  and  the  fulness  of  its  illustrations.  To  the 
physician's  library  it  is  indispensable,  while  to  the 
student  as  a  text-book,  from  which  to  extract  the 
material  for  laying  the  foundation  of  an  edueatioa  on 
obstetrical  science,  it  has  no  superior.— OAio  Mod. 
amd  Surg.  Journal. 

We  will  only  add  that  the  student  will  learn  f^om 
it  all  he  need  to  know,  and  the  practitioner  will  find 
it,  as  a  book  of  reference,  surpassed  by  none  other.— 
Sutkootopo. 

The  character  and  merits  of  Dr.  Ramsbotham*s 
work  are  so  well  known  and  thoroughly  established, 
that  comment  is  unnecessary  and  praise  superfluous. 
The  illustrations,  which  are  numerous  and  accurate, 
are  executed  ia  tne  highest  style  of  art.  We  cannot 
too  highly  recoBsnMnifthe  work  to  oar  readers— 0f. 
Louis  Mod.  amd  Surg.  Journal, 


8CH0EDLEA(FAIEDAICH),  PH.D., 
Professor  of  the  Naftaral  Boi«Bees  at  Worms,  fte. 

THE  BOOK  OF  NATURE;  an  Elemeiitary  Introdnotion  to  the  Soienoes  of 

Physics,  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Oeolo^,  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Physiology.  First 
American  edition,  with  a  Glossary  and  other  AdditioBS  and  Improvements;  from  the  necond 
English  edition.  Translated  from  the  sixth  Gennan  edition,  by  Uxnkt  Midlook,  F.  C.  S.,  dec. 
In  one  voltuae,  small  octavo,  extra  cloth,  pp.  692,  with  679  illustrmtioos.    91  80. . 

SMITH   (HENRY    H.),  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  P^usylvania,  Ae. 

MINOR  SXTRGERT;  or,  Hints  on  the  Every-day  Duties  of  the  Surgeon.  Illus- 
trated by  two  hundred  and  forty-Msven  illustrations.  Third  and  enlarged  edition.  In  one  hand- 
some royal  12mo.  volume,    pp.  456.    In  leather,  S3  25;  extra  cloth,  «2  00. 

BT  THB  8AJCS  AI7TBO&,  AND 

HORNER  (WILLIAM  E.),  M.D., 
Late  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  UniTsrsity  of  Pennsylvania. 

AN  ANATOMICAL  ATLAS,  illustrative  of  the  Structure  of  the  Human  Body. 
In  one  volume,  large  imperial  octavo,  extra  cloth,  with  about  six  hundred  and  fiAy  beautiud 
figures.    $3  00. 


These  flfrares  are  well  selected^  and  nresent  a 
complete  and  accnrate  representation  of  that  won- 
derfnl  fabric,  the  haman  body.  The  plan  of  this 
Atlas,  which  renders  it  so  pecnliarly  convenient 
for  the  stadent,  and  its  superb  artisUcal  execution, 
have  been  already  pointed  out.    We  mast  congratn- 


late  the  stadent  apen  the  oonpletioa  of  this  Atlas, 
as  it  is  the  most  convenient  work  of  the  kind  that 
has  yet  appeared :  and  we  must  add.  the  veiy  beaa- 
tifal  Hutaasr  in  which  it  ia  **  rot  no"  i 


ieh  it  is  **  got  ap><  it  to  ereditahle 
to  the  eoaatry  as  to  be  flatterug  to  our  national 
pride.— Anurtean  M$dical  Journal. 


SMITH  (W.  TYLER),  M.  D., 

Physician  Aecoaehenr  to  St.  Hary's  Hospital,  Jbe. 

ON  PARTURITION,  AND  THB  PRINCIPLES   AND  PRACTICE  OF 

OBSTETRICS.    In  one  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  400  pages.    $1  25. 

BT  Tin  SAMB  AtrraoE. 
A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THB  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT 

OF  LEUCORHH(£A.    With  numeroas  illnst rations.    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume, 
extra  cloth,  of  about  250  pages.    91  50. 
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8HAAPEY  (WILLIAM),  M.  D*,  JONES  QUAIN.  M.  O.,  AND 
RICHARD  QUAIN,  F.  R.  8.,  Jfee. 
HUMAN  ANATOMY.    Beyised,  with  Notes  aad  AdditioDS,  by  Jossph  IdOBT, 
M.  D.,  ProfeMor  oi  Anatomy  in  tbe  University  of  Pminiylvania.    Complete  in  two  laiige  ootayo 
volumes,  leal  her,  of  aboat  thirteen  liundred  pagea.    Beautifolly  illostrated  with  over  five  hundred 
eayravings  on  wood.    $6  00. 

Wo  have  no  hesitation  iarseomoMndiBf  this  tree-  I  perhaps,  in  any  langnafe,  whieh  brin^  tha  state 
tlse  on  aastomy  as  the  most  complete  oa  that  sab*  J  of  kaowledge  forward  to  the  aiost  recent  diseo- 
Jeot  in  the  Esf  Ush  lang iisf  e;  and  the  oaly  ona«  |  veries.— rJU  Edi$ibMrgk  M*d,  amd  Smrg.  Jstcraai. 

8ARQENT  (F.  W.),  M.  D. 
ON  BANDAGING  AND  OTHER  OPERATIONS  OP  MINOR  SURGERY. 

Second  edition,  enlarged.    One  handsome  royal  18mo.  vol.,  of  nearly  400  pages,  with  183  wood- 

ema.    Extra  cloth,  $1  40;  leather,  91  50. 

Sargent's  Minor  Surgery  has  always  be«i  popular, 
and  deservedly  lo.  It  famishes  that  knowledge  of  the 
most  nrequeatly  requisite  performanees  of  saigieal 
artwhieh  -        -     •        ^-^-^^  ^ 


I  caaaot  be  entirely  understood  by  attrad- 
iag  clinical  lectures.  Tbe  art  of  bandaging,  which 
is  regularly  taught  in  Europe,  is  vary  frsqueatly 
overlooked  by  teachers  in  this  country ;  the  student 
and  junior  practitioner,  therefore,  may  often  require 
that  knowledge  which  this  little  volume  so  tersely 
and  happily  supplies.— CAaWstfea  Med,  Joum.  umd 
JlevUwy  March,  1880. 


Awork  that  hss  been  so  long  and  favorably  known 
o'ne  profession  as  Or.  Sargent's  Minor  Surgery, 
needs  no  eomsMudatioo  from  us.  We  would  remark, 

sel. 


however,  in  this  coaneotioa,  that  minor  surgery  s 
dom  gets  that  attention  in  our  schools  that  its  isH 
portaaaa  deserves.  Our  larger  works  are  also  vary 
defective  in  their  teaching  on  these  small  practical 
points.  This  little  book  will  supply  the  void  whieh 
all  must  feel  who  have  not  studied  its  pages.— Ws«i> 
sns  Lanut,  March,  1856. 


8KET*S  OPERATIVE  SUROEBY.  In  one  very 
handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  over  050 
pages,  with  about  one  hundred  wood-cuts.  93  25. 

STANLEY'S  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OP 
THE  BONES.  In  one  volume,  octavo,  extra  eloth, 
980  pages,    tl  50. 

SOLLY  ON  THE  HUMAN  BRAIN:  its  Structure. 
Physiology,  and  Diseases.    From  the  Second  and 


UO 


much  snlargad  London  edition.  In  o 
volumSf  extra  oloth,  o(  500  pages,  with 
cats.    99  00. 

SIMON^S  GENERAL  PATHOLOGY,  as  conduo- 
ive  to  the  Establishment  of  RationsJ  Principles 
for  the  prevention  and  Cure  of  Disease.  In  one 
neat  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  911  paces. 
91  SO.  »  -o 


TANNER  (T.  H.),   M.  D.. 

Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Women,  «e. 

A  MANUAL  OP  CLINICAL  MEDICINE  AND  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS. 

To  which  is  added  The  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  American   Medical  Association.     Second 

American  Edition.    In  one  neat  volume,  sniall  12mo.,  extra  oloth,  87|  cents. 

The  work  is  an  honor  to  its  writer,  and  must  ob- 1  tioners,  it  has  only  to  be  seen,  to  win  for  itself  a 

taia  a  wide  circulation  by  ita  intrinsic  merit  alone.  I  place  upon  the  shelves  of  every  medical  library. 

Salted  alike  to  the  wants  of  students  and  practi-  ]  —Sottim  M$d  amd  Smrg.  Joumai. 

WowOoiplsf^ 

TODD  (ROBERT  BENTLEY).  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8., 

Professor  of  Physiology  in  King's  Gollaga,  London  {  and 
WILLIAM  BOWMAN,  F.  R.  8., 

Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  King's  College,  London. 

THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OP  MAN.    With 

about  three  hundred  large  and  betutiiiil  iliast^tioaa  on  wood.    Complete  in  one  large  ocuvo 

volume,  of  950  pages,  leather.    Frioe  94  50. 

XSr  Gentlemen  who  have  received  portions  of  this  work,  as  poblished  in  the  «  Mkdical  Nrwt 
AND  Library,"  can  now  complete  their  copies^  if  immediate  application  be  made.  It  will  be  fur- 
nished as  follows,  free  by  mail,  in  puper  covers,  with  cloth  bacxs. 

Paxtb  I.,  II.,  III.  (pp.  25  to  552),  92  50. 

Part  IV.  (pp.  553  to  end.  with  Title,  Preface,  Contents,  ^.),  92  00. 

Or,  Part  IV.,  Sbotion  II.  (pp.  725  to  end,  with  Title,  Preface,  Contents,  &c.),  $1  25. 

A  magnificent  oontribntion  to  British  medicine, 
and  the  American  physician  who  shall  fail  to  peiase 
it,  will  have  failed  to  read  one  of  the  most  instruc- 
live  books  of  the  nlneleenlh  oentnry.— J^T.  O.  Mtd 
amd  Surg,  Journal,  t)ept.  i8S7. 

It  is  more  concise  than  Osrpentar*s  Prineiples,  and 
more  modern  than  tne  acoessible  edition  of  Mailer's 


Elements;  its  details  are  brief,  bat  saAeieBt;  its 
descriptions  vivid ;  its  illnstrations  exact  and  copi- 
ous: and  its  langaage  terse  and  perspienons. — 
CkarUttom  Mtd,  foumai,  Jaly,  18ff7. 

We  know  of  nc  work  on  the  subject  of  physiology 
so  well  adapted  to  the  wnntsof  the  medical  student. 
Its  completion  has  been  thus  long  delajred,  that  the 
authors  might  secure  accuracy  t>y  personal  observa- 
tion.—St.  Xonts  Med.  amd  Surg.  Joumat,  Sept.  *57. 


One  of  the  verybest  books  ever  issued  from  any 
medical  press.  We  think  It  indispensable  to  every 
reading  medical  man,  and  it  may.  with  all  proprie^, 
and  with  the  utmost  advantage  be  mace  a  text-book 
by  any  student  who  would  tnoronghly  comprehend 
the  groundwork  of  nMdieina^J\r.  O.  ifsd.  iVstss, 
Jnne,1857. 

Our  notice,  though  it  conveys  but  a  very  feeble 
and  imperfect  idea  of  the  magnitude  and  importance 
of  the  work  now  under  consideration,  already  tran- 
scends our  limits ;  and,  with  the  indulgence  o(  our 
readers,  and  the  hope  that  they  will  peruse  the  book 
for  themselves,  as  we  feel  we  can  with  confidenea 
recommend  it,  we  leave  it  in  their  hands  fur  then 
to  judge  of  its  merits.— TAs  Northwttum  Mod.  mmd 
Surg.  Jourmal^  Oct.  1887. 


TODD  (R.  B.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  fte. 
CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  CERTAIN  DISEASES  OP  THE  URINAEY 

ORGANS  AND  ON  DROPSIES.    In  one  octavo  volume.    {Jmi  Usued^  1857.)    91  50. 
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TAYLOR  (ALFRED  S.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8., 

Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurispmdence  and  Chemistry  in  Guy'i  Hospital. 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE.    Fourth  American  Edition.     With  Notes  and 

References  to  A  merican  Decisions,  by  Edward  Habtshobnb,  M.  D.  In  one  large  octavo  Tolnme, 

leather,  of  oYer  seven  hundred  pagea.    $3  00. 

This  standard  work  has  lately  received  a  very  thorough  revision  at  the  hands  of  the  author,  who 
kas  introduced  whatever  was  necessf^ry  to  render  it  complete  and  satisfactory  in  carrying  out  the 
objects  in  view.  The  editor  has  likewise  used  every  exertion  to  make  it  equally  thorough  with 
regard  to  all  matters  relating  to  the  practice  of  this  country.  In  doing  this,  he  has  carefully  ex- 
amined all  tliat  has  appeared  on  the  subject  since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition,  and  has  incorpo- 
rated  all  the  new  information  thus  presented.  The  work  has  thus  been  considerably  increased  m 
sixe,  notwithstanding  which,  it  has  been  kept  at  its  former  very  moderate  price,  and  in  every  respect 
it  will  be  found  worthy  of  a  oontinuaooe  of  the  remarkable  fnvor  which  has  carried  it  tbrouen  so 
many  editions  on  both  sidea  of  the  Atlantic.    A  few  notices  of  the  former  editions  are  appen<fed. 

We  know  of  no  work  on  Medical  Jnrispmdenee 
which  contains  in  the  same  space  anything  like  the 
same  amount  of  vaiuable  matter.— i^.  Y.  Joumai  ^f 
Mtdicim, 

No  work  upon  the  rnbieet  can  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  students  either  or  law  or  meaioine  which 
will  engage  them  more  clottly  or  profujiMy  ;  luid 
none  could  be  offered  tit  l1iq  bumy  pr.^t mu^uer  of 
either  calling,  for  the  pwrpttm  t>r  cuiuiU  of  hasty 
reference,  that  would  b^  mitr?  )  i  krly  to  n  Qford  ih  c  aid 
desired.  We  therefore redooimFBd  i  t  as  the  briiL  itnd 
•afeat  nannal  for  daiiy  ase. — Atiurit^H  JnntTnai  oj 
Medical  Scitncu, 

This  work  of  Dr.  Taylor's  is  generallv  acknow- 
ledged to  be  one  of  the  ablest  extant  on  the  subject 
of  medical  jurisprndenee.  it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  attractive  books  that  we  have  met  with;  sup- 
plying so  much  both  to  interest  and  instruct,  thai 

BT  THS  tAMB  AUTROB.    {Neatif  Rsody,) 

ON  POISONS,  IN  RELATION  TO  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  AND 

MHIDICIN£.    Second  American,  from  a  saoood  and  revised  London  edition.     In  one  large 

octavo  volume. 

The  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  tinoe  the  first  appearance  of  this  work,  has  wrought  so 
great  a  cliange  in  the  subject,  as  to  require  a  very  thorough  revision  to  adapt  the  volume  to  the 
present  wants  of  the  profession.  The  rapid  advance  of  Chemistry  has  introduced  into  u<e  many 
new  substances  whion  may  become  fatal  through  accident,  carelessness,  or  design — while  at  the 
same  time  it  has  likewise  designated  new  and  more  exact  modes  of  counteracting  or  deteuting  thoee 
previously  treated  of.  Mr.  Taylor's  position  as  the  leading  medical  jurist  of  England,  has  during 
this  period  conferred  on  him  extraordinary  advantages  in  acquiring  experience  in  all  that  relates  to 
this  department,  nearly  all  cases  of  moment  being  referred  to  him  for  examination,  as  an  expert 
whose  testimony  is  generally  accepted  as  final.  The  results  of  his  labors,  therefore,  as  gathered 
together  in  this  volume,  carefully  weighed  and  sif\ed,  and  presented  in  the  clear  and  intelligible 
style  for  which  he  is  noted,  may  be  received  aa  an  acknowledged  authority,  and  as  a  guide  to  be 
followed  with  implicit  confidence. 


we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  after  having  onee 
commenced  Its  perusal,  few  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  desist  before  completing  it.  In  the  last  London 
edlttoB.ail  the  newly  observed  and  accurately  re- 

ccrrtedfiietr  h--^.-  "-"^n  in.^irTtffl.  Int'l;  ^'nt:  niiirlt  thnl 
is  ftfntut  iiC  Ck^Hmcult  Miai'iBCi'pjtiaJ,  niid  raithcthi- 
gi'  :iJ  rpicAfch^  bemilei  pii[»cri  i>o  uuTHt^riNie  »ab)<!cti 
n4  V(;r  hfUtre  \iuhUaiic\l.-C  AffTU.MQm  MtdicAl  Jammat 
(Uid  Rfview. 

It  is  not  exrcii  of  prmise  tn  say  that  the  volume 
befure  ui  ii  the  very  bvti  treat i«6  exlAnt  on  Mediciil 
Jurtipmdf'DCv.  in  Btjiu^  thja,  we  di)  not  wisli  to 
be  imderiUH^d  at  dr i met iiirr  from  the  nieriu  oi  Che 
exeellenl  works  a[  Beck,  Ryan,  Truitl,  Guy,  and 
others;  but  in  interest  and  value  we  think  it  must 
be  eonceded  that  Taylor  is  superior  to  anything  that 
has  preceded  it.— ilT.  W,  Medical  and  Swrg.  Journal. 


WILSON  (MAARI8),  M.  O. 
ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  VB8I0UJLS1  SEMINALES.    See  "Lallbmand," 
pageltf. 

WILLIAMS  (C.  J.  B.),   M.D.,   F.  R.  S., 
Profesaof  of  Clinical  Medichie  in  University  College,  London,  Ao. 

PRINCIPLES  OP  MEDICINE.  An  Elemeataiy  View  of  the  Causes,  Nature, 
Treatment,  Diagnosis,  and  Prognosis  of  Disease;  with  brief  remarks  on  Hygienics,  or  the  pre- 
servation of  health.  A  new  American,  from  the  t  bird  and  revised  London  edition.  In  one  octavo 
volume,  leather,  of  about  500  pages.    $2  90.     {Just  Issued.) 

The  very  recent  and  thorough  revision  which  this  work  has  enjoyed  at  the  hands  of  the  author 
has  brought  it  so  completely  up  to  the  present  state  of  the  subject  that  in  reproducing  it  nc  additions 
have  been  found  neoeasar^.  The  success  which  the  work  has  heretofore  met  shows  that  its  im- 
portance has  been  appreciated,  and  in  its  present  form  It  will  be  found  eminently  worthy  a  continu- 
ance of  the  same  favor,  possessing  as  it  does  the  strongest  claims  to  the  attention  of  the  medical 
student  and  practitioner,  from  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  various  inquiries  in  the  different 
branches  of  pathology  are  investigated,  combined  and  generalized  by  an  experienced  practical  phy- 
aioian,  and  directly  applied  to  the  investigation  and  treatment  of  disease. 

We  find  that  the  deeplv-iaterestlng  matter  and 
style  of  this  book  have  so  far  fascinated  us,  that  we 
have  unconsciously  hung  upon  its  pages,  not  too 
Iffug,  indeed,  for  our  own  profit,  but  longer  than  re- 
viewers can  be  permitted  to  indulge.    We  leave  the 


further  analysis  to  the  student  and  practitioner.  Our 
judgment  or  the  work  has  already  been  sufficiently 
expressed.  It  is  a  judgment  of  almost  unqualified 
praise.  The  work  is  not  of  a  controversial,  but  of 
a  didactic  character;  and  as  such  we  hall  it,  and 


reeommead  it  for  a  text-book,  guide,  and  consUnt 
compaaion  to  every  practitioner  and  every  student 
who  wishes  to  extricate  himself  from  the  well-worn 
ruu  of  empiricism,  and  to  base  his  practice  of  medi- 
cine upon  principles.— 'Louden  LoMCfl. 


A  text-book  to  whieh  no  other  in  our  language  is 
eomparable.~Cikar/<«loii  Mtdieal  Journal, 

No  work  has  ever  achieved  or  maintained  a  more 
deserved  reputation  .--Fa.  Mod.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


WHITBHBAD  ON  THE  CAUSES  AND  TREAT-  |     Second  American  Edition.    In  one  volume,  octa- 
MENTOF   ABORTION    AND  STERILITY.  |     vo,  extra  cloth,  jp  308.    •!    75. 
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New  and  much  enlarged  edition— (Now  Ready,  Oct.  1858.) 

WATSON  (THOMAS),   M.  D.,   Jfee. 

Late  Physician  to  the  Middleeex  Qoapical,  he. 

LECTURES    ON   THE   PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE   OF   PHYSIC. 

Delivered  at  King's  Golleire,  London.    A  new  American,  from  the  la»t  reyi^ed  and  enlarged 
Euglieh  edition,  with  Additional,  by  D.  Francis  Condib,  M.  D.,  author  of**  A  Practical  Treaii$>« 
on  the  Diseases  of  Children,"  &c     With  one  hundred  and  eighty.five  illustrations  on  wood.    la 
one  very  large  and  handf^ome  volume,  imperial  octavo,  of  over  1200  clo««ly  printed  pages  m 
small  type ;  the  whole  strongly  bound  in  leather,  with  raided  bands.    Price  $4  25. 
The  publishers  feel  that  they  are  rendering  a  service  to  the  American  profession  m  presenting  at 
so  very  moderate  a  prioe  this  vast  body  of  sound  practical  information.    Whether  as  a  guide  for 
the  student  entering  on  a  course  of  instruction,  or  as  a  book  of  reference  for  daily  consultation  by 
the  practitioner,  <<  Watson's  Practice"  has  long  been  regarded  as  second  to  none ;  the  soundness 
and  fulness  of  its  teachuigs,  the  breadth  and  liberality  of  its  views,  and  the  easy  and  flowing  style 
in  which  it  is  written  having  won  for  it  the  position  of  a  general  favorite.    That  this  high  repata- 
tion  might  be  fully  maintained,  the  author  has  subjected  it  to  a  thoroogh  revision ;  every  portion 
has  been  examined  with  the  aid  of  the  most  recent  researches  in  pathology,  and  the  results  of 
modern  investigations  in  both  theoretical  and  practical  subjects  have  been  oarefulljr  weighed  and 
embodied  throughout  iu  pages.     The  watchAil  scrutiny  of  the  editor  has  likewise  introduced 
whatever  possesses  immediate  importance  to  the  American  physician  in  relation  to  diseases  inci- 
dent to  our  climate  which  are  little  known  in  England,  as  well  as  those  points  in  which  ez|)erience 
here  has  led  to  diflerent  modes  of  practice ;  and  ne  has  also  added  largely  to  the  series  of  illustra- 
tions, believingthat  in  this  manner  valuable  assistance  mav  be  conveyed  to  the  student  in  elucidat- 
ing the  text    The  work  will,  therefore,  be  found  thoroughly  OQ  a  level  with  the  most  advanced 
state  of  medical  science  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  additions  which  the  work  has  received  are  shown  by  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  an  en- 
largement in  the  size  of  the  page,  more  than  two  hundred  additional  pages  have  been  necessary 
to  accommodate  the  two  large  volumes  of  the  London  edition  (which  sells  at  ten  dollars),  within 
the  compass  of  a  single  volume,  and  in  its  present  form  it  contains  the  matter  of  at  least  three 
ordinary  octavos.  Believing  it  to  be  a  work  which  should  lie  on  the  table  of  every  physician,  and 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  student,  the  publishers  have  put  it  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all,  making 
it  one  of  the  cheapest  books  as  yet  preyented  to  the  American  profession,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  beauty  of  its  mechanical  execution  renders  it  an  exceedingly  attractive  volume. 

It  would  appear  almost  superfluous  to  adduce  commendatory  notices  of  a  work  which  has  so 
long  been  established  in  the  position  of  a  standard  authority  as  « Watson's  Practice."  A  few  ex- 
tracts are,  however,  subjoined  from  reviews  of  the  new  and  improved  edition. 

The  fnarth  edition  now  appear*,  so  earefally  re-  |  The  leetorer*s  skill,  his  wisdom,  hie  IeaTiiiiig,ar« 
vised ,  as  to  add  considerably  to  the  value  of  a  book  ,  eqaaUed  by  the  ease  of  his  graeeful  diotion,  bis  elo- 
Hiready  acknowledged,  wherever  the  English  Ian-  queaee,  and  Ue  far  higher  qoalitiee  of  candor,  of 
ifungt  is  read,  to  be  beyond  all  e«tn)})RrisoB  the  best  ooartesy.  of  aiodestv,  and  of  generous  appreeiatiuB 
systematic  work  on  the  PriDCiplee  and  Practice  of   of  merit  m  others       -      •    • 


oi  uie  auiuur  mi  Keep  pace  vriia  <ne 
ledge  of  the  day,  and  to  bring  t 
labors,  not  only  of  Dhyaioians,  ou 
hiatoliigists,  before  his  readers,  w 


Physie  in  the  whule  range  or  medical  literature, 
Every  lecture  contains  proof  of  the  extreme  anxiety 
of  the  author  to  keep  pace  with  *  he  advancing  know- 
-  •  ^-  ^  —  '^-■-r  tbe  reaalts  of  the 
out  of  chemists  and 

„       .  ,  wherever  they  can 

he  turned  to  useAil  account.  And  this  is  done  with 
such  a  cordial  appreciuiiun  of  the  merit  due  to  the 
industrious  observer,  such  a  generous  desire  to  en- 
courage younger  and  rising  men,  and  such  a  eandid 
acknowledgment  of  his  own  obligaticms  to  them, 
that  one  soaroely  snows  whether  to  admire  most  the 
pure,  simple,  forcible  English— the  vast  amount  of 
useful  practical  information  ocmdensed  into  the 
Lectnres— or  the  manly,  kind-hearted,  aaassaroiag 
character  of  the  lecturer  shining  through  his  work. 
—London  Med.  Timts  and  Gaxetu^  Oct.  91, 1857. 

Thas  these  admirable  volsmes  corns  before  the 
profession  in  their  fourth  edition,  aboaadiag  in  those 
distinguished  attributes  of  moderation,  judgment, 
erudite  cultivation,  clearness,  and  eloquence,  with 
which  they  were  from  the  ffrst  invested,  but  yet 
richer  than  before  in  the  results  of  more  prolosged 
observation,  and  in  the  able  appreciatioa  of  the 
latest  advances  in  pathologv  and  medicine  by  one 
of  the  most  profound  medical  thinkers  of  the  osy.— 
London  Lancsc,  Nov.  14, 1857. 


May  he  long  remain  to  instruet 
us,  and  to  enjoy,  in  the  glorious  sunset  of  his  de- 
elininr  years,  the  honors,  the  confidence  and  love 
gained  during  his  useful  life.— i\r.  A.  M.td  -Chir. 
RevioWf  July,  IdSe. 

Watson's  unrivalled,  perhaps  unapproachable 
work  on  Praetice^the  copious  additions  made  to 
which  (the  fourth  edition)  have  given  it  all  the  no- 
velty and  much  of  the  interest  of  a  new  book. — 
CkMfUston  Med.  Joumml,  July,  lb68. 

Lecturers,  praetitloners,  and  students  of  medicine 
will  equally  hail  the  reappearance  of  the  work  of 
Dr.  Watson  in  the  form  of  a  new— a  fourth— edition. 
We  merely  do  justice  to  our  own  feelings,  and,  we 
are  sure,  of  the  whole  profession,  if  we  thank  him 
for  haviag,  in  the  trouble  and  turmoil  of  a  large 

gractice,  made  leisure  to  sspaly  ttie  hiatas  caused 
y  the  exhaustion  of  the  publisher's  stock  of  the 
third  edition,  which  has  been  severely  felt  for  the 
last  three  years.  For  Dr.  Watson  has  not  merely 
oansed  the  leotures  to  be  reprinted,  but  seattered 
through  the  whole  work  we  find  additions  or  altera- 
tions whiea  prove  that  the  author  has  in  every  way 
sought  to  bring  up  his  teaehing  to  the  level  of  the 
most  reeent  aeqaisitions  in  seienee.— J?r»f .  ntd  .FW. 
MMdUo-Ckir.  lUv^w,  Jan.  1856. 


WHAT  TO  OBSERVE 
AT    THE    BEDSIDE    AND    AFTER   DEATH,   IN    MEDICAL   CASES. 

Published  under  the  authority  of  the  London  Society  for  Medical  Obeervation.    A  new  American, 

from  the  second  and  revised  London  edition.    In  one  very  handsome  volume,  royal  12mo.,  extra 

doth.    $1  00. 

To  the  observer  who  prefers  accuracy  to  blunders  I     One  of  the  finest  aids  to  a  young  praetitioeer  ws 
and  precision  to  earelessness,  this  little  book  is  in-  |  have  ever  seen.— PsniiMoier  Journal  o/MUdicim. 
valuable.— i\r.  H.  Journal  ^  Medicimo,  I 

WILDE  (W.   R.), 
Bnrgeon  to  8t.  Mark's  Ophthalmie  and  Aural  Hospital,  Dublin. 

AURAL  SURGERY,  AND  THE  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  DIS- 
EASES OF  THE  EAR.  In  one  ha&dsome  octavo  volume,  extra  doth,  of  476  pages,  with 
iUnstrations.    S2  80. 
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Kew  andmttoli  enlarged  •dttloa^Kow  Bmady,  Oot  1058.) 

WILSON  (ERASMUS),  F.  A.  S., 

A  SYSTEM  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY,  General  and  Special.     A  new  and  re- 

viped  American,  from  the  last  and  enlarged  Engii^h  Edition.   Edited  by  W.  H.  Gobrkcht,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  College,  &c.    Illustrated  with  three  hundred 

and  ninety-seven  engravings  on  wood.    In  one  larg«  and  exquisitely  prmted  octavo  volume,  ot 

over  600  large  page»;  leather.    $3  25. 

The  poblinhers  truM  that  the  well  earned  reputation  m  long  enjoyed  by  this  work  will  be  more 
than  maintained  by  the  present  edition.  Besides  a  vety  thorough  revision  oy  the  author,  it  hai*  been 
most  carefully  examined  by  the  editor,  and  the  efibrta  of  both  have  been  directed  to  introducing 
everything  which  inoreahed  experience  in  its  u^e  has  suggested  as  derirable  to  render  it  a  complete 
text-DOok  for  those  seeking  to  obtain  or  to  renew  an  acquaintance  with  Human  Anatomy.  The 
amount  of  additions  which  it  has  thus  received  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  the  present 
edition  contains  over  one-fourth  more  matter  than  the  last,  rendering  a  smeller  type  and  an  enlarged 
page  requisite  to  keep  the  volume  within  a  conveoient.  siaa.  The  author  has  not  only  thus  added 
largely  to  the  work,  but  he  has  also  made  alterations  throughout,  wherever  there  appeared  the 
opportunity  of  improving  the  arrangement  or  style,  9o  as  to  present  every  fact  in  its  most  appro- 
priate manner,  and  to  render  the  whole  as  clear  and  intelligible  as  possible.  The  editor  has 
exercised  the  utmost  oantioo  to  obtain  entire  accuracy  in  the  text,  and  has  largely  increased  the 
number  of  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  fiOy  more  in  this  edition  than 
m  the  last,  thus  bringing  distinctly  before  the  eye  of  the  student  everything  of  interest  or  importance. 

The  publishers  have  felt  that  neither  oar«  nor  expense  should  tw  spared  to  render  the  external 
finish  of  the  volume  worthy  of  the  univerMi  favor  with  which  It  has  been  received  by  the  American 
professioa,  and  they  have  endeavored  consequently  to  produce  in  its  mechanical  execution  an  im- 
provement corresponding  with  that  which  the  text  has  enjoyed,  it  will  therefore  be  found  one  of 
the  handsomest  specimens  of  typography  as  yet  produced  ia  this  country,  and  in  all  respects  suited 
to  the  office  table  of  the  practitioner,  notwithstanding  the  exceedingly  low  price  at  which  it  has 
been  placed. 

A  ^w  notices  of  former  editioM  are  aufajoined. 

This  is  probably  the  prettiest  OMdieal  book  ever 


pnblishad,  and  we  bslieve  that  its  iatrtasie  aserUs 
are  in  keeping  with  its  exterior  advantages,  having 
examined  it  sufficiently  to  satisfy  us  tbat  it  may  be 
recommended  to  the  stadent  as  no  less  distingnishcd 


by  its  aceoracy  and  clearness  of  deaerintion  than  by 
its  typographical  elegance.  The  wooa-euts  are  ex- 
qaislle.— i/rt<uA  and  Fbrtign  tUdUal  Rtvitw 


evident.  Let  stadrnts,  by  all  means  examine  the 
claims  of  this  work  on  their  notioa,  before  they  par* 
chase  a  text- book  of  the  vitally  iniporunt  science 
which  this  volume  au  fully  and  easily  unfolds.— 
Lameet. 

Ia  every  respect,  this  work,  as  an  anatomical 

f:uide  tor  the  student  who  socks  tu  obtain  know- 
edge  whieh  he  has  not  yet  acquired,  and  for  the 
graotitinner  who  wishes  to  keep  ap  that  which  he 
ndi  gradually  fading  from  his  nund,  raeriu  our 
warmest  and  most  decided  p raise  .->Af«d.  Gaxttu. 

y/e  regard  it  as  the  best  system  now  extant  for 
students.— ir«3l«m  Lameet. 

It  therefore  receives  oorhifrhesteoiiunendation.— 
&0uth«m  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


An  elegant  edition  of  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
accurate  systems  of  anatomical  science  which  has 
been  issued  from  the  press.  The  illustrations  are 
really  beaatifal.  In  its  stjle  the  work  is  extremely 
concise  and  intelligible.  So  one  eaa  possibly  take 
U|>  this  volume  without  being  struck  with  the  great 
beauty  of  its  mechanical  execatlon,  and  the  clear- 
oeaa  of  the  deaeriptiona  whieh  it  contains  is  equally 

BT  THB  8AMX  AUTHOa.     (Jugt  IsSUsd.) 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.    Fgurth  and  enlaipd  American,  from  the  last 
and  improved  London  edition.    In  one  large  octavo  volmne,  of  £o  pages,  extra  cloth,  $2  75. 

a  place  in  this  volame.  which,  without  a  doubt,  will, 
for  a  very  long  period,  be  acknowledged  as  the  chief 
standard  work  on  dermatology.  The  principles  of 
an  enlightened  and  rational  therapeia  are  introduced 
on  every  appropriate  occasion.  The  general  prac- 
titioner and  surgeon  who,  peradventure,  may  have 


The  writings  Of  Wilson,  apon  dfaeases  of  the  skin, 
are  l>y  far  the  most  aclentific  and  practical  that 
have  ever  been  presented  to  the  medical  world  on 
this  sabjeet.  The  present  edition  lea  great  improve- 
ment ua  all  its  predecessors.  To  dwell  apon  all  the 
great  merits  and  high  claims  of  the  work  before  as, 
Mtriatim^  would  indeed  be  an  agreeable  service;  it 
would  be  a  Rental  homage  which  we  could  freely 
oAr,  bat  we  should  thus  ocenpy  aa  andaa  amannt 
or  space  in  this  Joummt.  We  will,  howtvar  look 
at  aome  of  the  more  salient  points  wUh  which  it 
abo«Ads,aad  whxhniakeiiiaeonip«fauiysaperioria 
excellence  to  all  other  treatisesoa  thr  sabjeci  of  der- 
matology.   No  mere  speculative  views  are  allowed 


for  years  regarded  cutanfous  maladies  as  scarcely 
worthy  their  attention,  because,  forsooth,  they  are 
not  fttUl  ia  their  tendency;  or  who,  if  they  have 
attempted  their  enre,  have  followed  the  blind  guid- 
ance of  empirieism,  will  almost  assuredly  be  roused 
to  a  new  aad  beeumiag  interest  in  this  department 


of  practice,  throagh  the  inspiring  agency  of  tnis 
■      '.Mtd.  Seitnct,  Oct.  IS67. 


booK.— iiwi.  Jour. 


ALSO,  NOW  BBADT, 

A  SERIES  OF  PLATES  ILLUSTRATING  WILSON  ON  DISEASES  OF 

THE  SKIN ;  oonsistinr  of  nineteen  beeutifollv  executed  plates,  of  which  twelve  are  exquisitely 
colored,  [>resen1inff  the  Mornral  Anatomy  and  Pathology  of  the  Skin,  and  containing  accurate  re- 
presentations of  about  one  hundred  varieticb  of  diseaae,  must  of  them  the  bixe  of  nature.    Price 
in  cloth  $4  25. 
In  beauty  of  drawing  and  accuracy  and  finish  of  cotorhoig  these  plates  will  be  found  equal  to 

anything  or  the  kind  as  yet  issued  hi  this  country. 
One  of  the  best  specimens  of  colored  lithographic 

illustrations  that  have  ever  been  pubMshed  m  this 

country.     Tlie  repreaentations  ot  diseases  of  the 


akin,  even  to  the  most  minute  shade  of  caloring,  are 
reinarliably  accurate,  giving  the  student  or  pracii- 
turner  a  very  correct  idea  oi  the  disease  be  is  study, 
ing.  We  know  of  no  work  so  well  adapted  to  ine 
wants  of  the  general  practitioner  as  Wilson's,  with 
the  asenaipanyiag  platea.  —  Jiid.  —"  "  -  *" 
porury  May,  ]b5d. 


mmd  Surg.  Bo- 


We  have  already  expreised  our  high  appreciation 
of  Mr.  Wilffin's  treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  8kin. 
The  plates  are  comprised  in  a  aeparate  volume, 
which  we  counsel  all  those  who  possess  the  text  to 
parehaaa.  It  is  a  beautiful  apecimen  of  color  print- 
ing, and  the  reptesentations  of  the  various  forms  of 
skin  disease  arc  as  faithful  as  is  possible  in  platts 
of  the  uze.-Boston  Mtd.  and  6urg.  Journal,  April 
8, 1690. 
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WILSON  (ERASMUS),  M.  O.,  F.  R.  S. 
Le«t«rer  OK  Amiovfi  Loodoa. 

THE  DISSECTOR'S  MANUAL;  or,  Pxsotioal  and  Sarrictl  Anatomy.  Third 
American,  from  the  last  revised  and  enlarged  En^liib  edition.  Atodified  and  rearraand,  by 
WiLLUM  Hunt,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  m  the  University  ol  PennsylvaniaTui  one 
large  and  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume,  leather,  of  582  pages,  with  154  illustrations.  $2  00. 
The  modifications  and  additions  which  this  work  has  reoeived  in  passing  recently  through  the 
author's  hands,  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fact  thai  it  is  enlarged  by  more  than  one  hundred 
pages,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  printed  m  smaller  type,  and  with  a  greatly  enlarged  page. 

BT  TBS  BAMS  AVTHOS. 

ON   CONSTITUTIONAL   AND    HEREDITAaT    SYPHILIS,  AND   ON 

SYPHILITIC  £R(JPTION&    In  one  small  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  beautifully  printed,  with 
four  exquisite  colored  plates,  presenting  mora  than  thirty  varieties  of  syphilitic  eruptions.  f2  35. 

BT  THS  SAMS  AUTHOK. 

HEALTHY  SKIN;  A  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Skin  and  Hair,  their  Preserva- 
tion and  Management.  Second  American,  from  the  fourth  London  edition.  One  neat  volume, 
royal  12mo.>  extra  cloth,  of  about  300  pages,  with  numerous  iilustratioos.  $1  00 ;  paper  cover, 
75  cents. 

(Noiw  Complata.) 

WEST  (CHARLES),   M.  D.| 

Aeeoechenr  toand  Leetnrtr  oa  Midwifery  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for 

Biek  Children,  Ite. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OP  WOMEN.  Now  complete  in  one  hand- 
some octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  about  500  pages ;  price  #2  50. 

Also,  for  sale  separate,  Part  II,  being  pp.  809  to  end,  with  Index,  Title  matter, 

dec.,  8vo.,  cloth,  price  $1. 
tSr  Copies  done  up  in  paper  covers,  for  mailing,  will  be  sent,  free  of  postage,  to  any  address  withia 

the  United  States  on  receipt  of  One  Dollar  in  current  fhnds  or  postage  stamps.    Subscribers  to  the 

"Medical  News  and  Library"  who  received  the  first  portion  of  this  work  as  published  in  1656 

and  1857,  should  lose  no  time  in  securing  the  completion. 
Part  I  will  no  longer  be  soM  separate. 

As  the  first  part  of  this  work  formed  a  complete  treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Uterus,  so  Part 
11  iscoinplete  in  itselt  as  a  text-book  on  the  afle<Uions  of  the  Uterine  Appenda^^,  the  Ovaries, 
Vagina,  Bladder,  and  External  Organs.  If  will  be  found  fully  to  maintain  the  high  character  ac- 
quired by  the  preceding  portion  immediately  on  iu  appearance,  and  the  whole  will  constitute  a 
reliabie  text-book  on  this  interesting  and  difficult  branch  ot  practice. 

A  few  notices  of  Part  I  are  added. 

As  a  writer,  Dr.  West  sunds,  in  oar  opinion,  se-    painstaking,  praetioal  physician  is  apparent  oa  every 
'        -^" "  '^ page— iv7y.yo«nM»i^Jir«dtetiM,  March,  1868. 

We  know  of  no  treatise  of  the  kind  so  complete 
and  yet  so  oompaet.— CAieogo  Mtd.  Journal^  Juni> 
ary,  1868. 

A  fairer,  more  honest,  more  earnest,  and  more  re- 
liable  investigator  of  the  many  diseases  of  womea 
and  ehildren  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  coontry.' 
SouUUm  Mtd.  amd  Surg,  Joumaiy  Janoary  1858. 

We  gladly  reeommend  his  Lectures  as  in  the  high- 
est degree  mstrnetive  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
obstetric  practice. — London  Lanctt, 

We  have  to  say  of  it,  briefly  and  ileeldedly,  that 
it  is  the  bsst  work  oa  the  sanject  in  aoy  language ; 
and  that  it  stamps  Dr.  West  as  the  faeil*  primctft 
of  British  obstotrie  aathors.— £dM^.  M4d,  Jowm, 


AS  B  virriior,  ^%,  tt  vm\  bmiuub,  ui  wui^  wuuub,  ww 

eond  only  to  Watson,  the"  Macaulav  of  Medicine;'' 
be  possesses  that  liappy  faculty  of  clothing  instruc- 
tion in  easy  farmenls;  combining  pleasure  with 
profit,  he  leaos  bis  pupils,  in  spite  of  the  ancient 
proverb,  along  a  royal  roan  to  learaiag.  His  work 
u  one  which  will  not  satisfy  the  exuema  on  either 
side,  but  it  is  one  that  will  please  the  great  ma- 
jority who  are  seeking  truth,  and  one  that  will  con- 
vince the  student  that  he  has  committed  himself  to 
a  candid,  safe,  and  valuable  guide.  We  anticipate 
with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  the  second  part  of 
the  work,  which,  if  It  equals  this  part,  will  com- 

{>lete  one  of  our  very  best  volumes  upon  diseases  of 
iemales.— i^.  A.  Mtd.-Ckirurg.  fi««Mi9,  July,  1858. 
We  must  now  eoaclnde  this  hastily  written  sketek 
with  the  confident  assurance  to  our  readers  that  the 
work  will  well  repay  perusal.    Tiie  conseientions. 


BT  TRX  SASn  ACTHOE.     {Just  liSUSd.) 

LECipJES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OP  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 

Second  American,  from  the  Second  and  Enlamd  London  edition.     In  one  volume,  octavo, 
extra  cloth,  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages.   $2  00. 


We  take  leave  of  Dr.  West  with  great  respeet  for 
iiis  attainments,  a  due  appreciation  of  his  acute 
powers  of  observation,  ana  a  deep  sense  of  obligS' 


tioB  for  this  valuable  contribution  to  onr  profeS' 
al  literature.  His  book  is  undoubtedly  in  maaj 
ects  the  best  we  possess  on  diseases  of  ehildren, 


sional  literature.    His  book  is  undoubtedly  in  many 
respects  the  best  we  possess  on  diseases  of  ehli^ 
D^lin  QnarUrlp  Journal  i^ Mtdieal  Seuncs. 


ligation  by  this  aMe,  thorough,  and  finished  work 
upon  a  sabject  which  almost  daily  taxes  to  the  at* 
most  the  sicill  of  the  general  practitioner.  He  has 
with  singular  felicity  threaded  his  way  through  all 
the  tortuous  labyrinths  of  the  diificult  subject  he  has 
andertakea  to  elneidate.  and  has  in  many  of  the 
darkest  eomera  left  a  light,  which  will  never  be 
extinguished.— JVMAt^s  iUdictU  Joumnl. 


Dr.  West  has  placed  the  profession  under  deq>  ob- 

BT  THE  %AUm  AUTHOa. 

AN  ENQUIRY  INTO  THE  PATHOLOGICAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  ULCER. 

ATION  OF  THE  OS  UTERI.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth.    $1  00. 


YOUATT  (WILLIAM),  V.  8. 
Y  E.  J.  Lewis,  M.  D.    With  i 

iiloatrationa.    In  one  very  handsome  Tolnme,  crown  8vo.,  enmaon  elotJi,  gilt.  $1  95. 


THE  DOa.    Edited  by  E.  J.  Lewis,  M.  D.    With  mmmfos  and  beantifol 
rationa.    In  one  very  handsome  Tolnme,  crown  8vo.,  enmaoi 
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